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Chronicle of Events 

JULY— 1939 

Chief Events : — Hungor-striko of Political Prisoners in Bengal — Sj. 
Sublias Chandra Bose’s revolt against the Congress and threat of “Civil 
War” — Announcement of a new constitution for PI yderabad State — Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s visit to Ceylon. 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi ^avc his advir-c in the Ihirijan. that wlicrc there was an 
opposition in a mixed o-athcrinir, the Coni^rcss fia.e; should not be hoisted, ilis 
advice applied to the sinyin*;' of '^Bande Ai(itaram''\ The Mahatma said : ‘'Opposi- 
tion whenever it is ottered is fomenting communal discussions. .Surely it is 
wisdom on the ])art of those who treasure the llai< and unite to submit to the 
opposition of a minority” however small it mi*;lit be. 

Mahatma (tandhi welcomed the decision of the All-India Gon<;rcss Committee 
to send Pandit Jawaharlal hJehru to Ceylon, and hoped that the differences be- 
tween the two countries would be honourably settled. 

Mahatma Gandhi expressed his view on the South Africa resolution passed 
by the All-India Congress Committee, that mere learning and mere hiimanitaria- 
nisni divorced from actual experience might spell disaster to the cause sought 
to be esposed. 

Itani Pritam Kiinwari Saheba of Sahaspur Bilari, addressing as the President 
of the fifth session of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Conference at Benares urged 
the landholders to unite. She also saiil, “In 1933, Sir Malconi (now Loi'd) 
Hailey, while replying to the deputation of the Jhansi Kliattriya Sabha. re- 
marked that authority under the now constitution will rest on those who best 
know how to organize themselves to grasp it”— Those were very wise words. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay in the course of his address at the Convo- 
cation of the Indian Women’s (Karve) University, said : “For the bulk of 
women, motherhood and household work are bound to continue to be the more 
important, nay the most important part of their work in life. If this is so, 
our educational system must mould itself according to our needs”, Ho also 
remarked, “The inllucncc of women is one of the most im]iortant factors in 
social reform.” 

At a meeting of the Sind Cabinet, it was decided that Government would take 
possession of the premises of Om Mandah and Om Nivas, as the inmates of the 
institutions failed to olicy the order to vacate within a monlli. 

A memorial in connexion with the situation in the Hyderabad Stale and the 
arrests of Arya Bamajists there, was submitted to PI. E. the Viceroy. The 
memorial was signed by 90 prominent Hindus, including Baja Narendra Nath, 
Sir 1 \ C. Boy, Sir C. Y. Chinlamaiii & others. 

2iid. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League in Bombay, under 
the presiilency of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, considered the decision of the Princes 
not to join the Federation under the terms odered, the iiosition of Indians 
abroad, and the general situation in the country, with_ ]iarticnlar reference to 
Moslems,— a committee was appointed for the collection of funds for the relief 
of the Arab sufrorors in Palestine. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a meeting in 
Bombay, held under the auspices of the Bombay lYovincial League, expressed 
his appreciation of the League organization in Bombay and said that though 
it was comparatively easier to organize a miiiorit.y commnnity, there 
was dilliculty in organizing a majority community. In the same meeting, 
Khwaja Sir Naziimiddin, Home Llinistcr, Bengal, deplored the lack of 
co-operatio 3 i from the press in his province, which, he said, not only did not 
assist the Government but were definitely hostile to them. 

Acliarya Narendra Boo, presiding at the Delhi Socialists’ Conference, made 
an ai)pcal to Socialists not to weaken the Congress but to protect the organization 
from those who ivantcd to undermine its inihicnce and prestige. 

Pandit Bhim Sain Vidyalankar, Secretary, Hyderabad Satyagraha Samiti in 
the Punjab, spea]?ui|> at a public meeting at Lahore, warned that the Arya 
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Samaj would start a Satyagraha campaign in ihc Piinjal) if the local CJovcrti- 
meiit “persisted in its attempt to suppress the Hyilcrabad Satyagraha movement 
by taking action under the Princes Protection Act.” 

Mr. 0. H. M. Eustomii presided over a meeting of Parsis in Calcutta, in 
which a resolution protesting against the Bombay C}o^'e^nment’s decision to 
introduce total prohibition in the City of Bombay from August 1, was ado[dcd 
unanimously. . .. , ,, 

Professor B. M. Barua presided over a meeting of Buddhists in Calcutta, 
which considered how Buddhist interests in Bengal might be best secured aiul 
promoted.— It was unanimously resolved that the Biuldliisis of P.engal should 
seek the representation, which was their due, in the liCgislaiho Assembly, the 
Legislative Council and other public bodies and should henceforth be properly 
educated and organized for a more vigorous expression of tJieir opinion in 
connexion with their civil rights and duties. 

In Bihar, the Co-operative Rehabilitation Committee submitted several sugges- 
tions to accentuate the progress of the co-operative movement in Biliar It 

was recommended that Rupees one crorc out of Rs. l.SO lakhs duo from mem- 
bers of societies should either be wirtten off or remitted. 

3rd. Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, General Secretary of the All-Indin Congress Social- 
ist Party, addressing the Delhi Socialist Conforcnco explained tlic aims and 
objects of the Party' and denied the impression held in some qnart.ers that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Congress. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League reviewed the work 
of the Ministries in the Congress-governed provinces with ]iarticular reference to 
the conditions of Moslems there. The Committee also discussed the Federal 
Scheme. The Committee decided to advise the Moslems in Jaii)iir to call off the 
the civil disobedience movement, condemn the Arya Samaj and Hindu Muliasa- 
bha activities in Hyderabad State and call upon the provincial Governments 
and the paramount Power to check the movement. 

The Government of India (Department of Education, Hc.alth and Lands) 
forwarded a statement to the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, lJomi)uy 
setting forth the position of Indians in Maiiritius.—Thc most important recom- 
mendations in the report of the Commission of Inquiry into labour unrest on 
sugar estates in Mauritius related to the_ necessity for the formation of a <lep:irt- 
ment of labour and the enactment of suitable legislation in ]ilacc of the Labour 
Ordinance of 1922 which mainly dealt with Indentured labour. Both recommen- 
dations have been given effect to. An experienced olliccr has been a}>[iouited as 
the Director of Labour and a Labour Ordinance has been enacted. 

A serious riot occurred in a jute mill at Garulia, near Cahnitta, in the course 
of which 5 Europeans were besieged in the olhee building. Two mcm})ers of the 
mill were slightly injured, 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced the personnel of the Working Commiltoo 
of the Forward Block from Bombay. Sj, Bose— President. Sardar Sardul 
Singh (Panjab)— Vice-President. Lai Shan karlal of ^ I)oihi—( Jen oral Secretary, 
Pandit Biswambhardayal Tripathi, m .l. a, and Mr. K. F. Nariman Secretaries" 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee issued a circ.ular 
from Allahabad to Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees stating tliat 
it had come to his notice that subordinate Congress Coin mit tees in various 
places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. T. (L C. if 
subordinate organizations went to the length of questioning the authority of the 
superior organization, there would be no discipline left in the Coniiress 
organization. He, therefore, requested all Provincial Congress C-ommit.ices to 
warn Congress Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable 
activities. 

4th. Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, General Secretary of the All- India Kisan 
Sabha sent a circular to the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sab ha from Bimiljay, 
stating that the All-India Kisan Sabha came to the decision iliat the resolution 
of the All-India Congress Committee adopted at its I.>i>mbay session banning 
any form of Satyagraha of Congressmen without the permission of the provimual' 
Congress Committees would not bo binding on Kisan workers, whether they were 
Congressmen or not. 

Sir Sikaiider Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, speaking at a luncheon party 
in Bombay, stressed on the need for drawing up an alternative sidicmc of Feder- 
ation to the one adumbrated in the Government of India Act. The present 
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federal seliemo, lie said, had already been criticized and rejected by the parties 
concerned. The majority community did not like it because the scheme did not go 
far cnoui>± ; the l*rinces contended that the scheme would not suit them because 
it would give opportunities to the centre to interfere in internal affairs ; and the 
minorities argued that the present scheme w'as likely to give such vast powers not 
only to a political party but 1o a communal majority. 

The President of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement from 
Bombay setting forth the conclusions of the meeting of the Working Committee 
in Bombay.— The Committee considered the correspondence that passed between 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Syed Abdur Rauf Shah Sahib regarding the 
appointment of a Muslim Blinister in C. P. The Committee was of opinion 
that no individual province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the 
Congress with regard to the Hindu Muslim question in its area and that if any 
such pro])osals wcie received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to 
the effect that the matter should be referred by the Congress to the President 
or the Working Committees of the All-India Muslim League. 

5th. The Government of Bengal constituted a committee, consisting of 18 members, 
to consider the draft statutes framed by Government provisionally, for the pro- 
posed General Council and ytatc Faculty of Uiiani Medicine. 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadco Desai, left for the Frontier 
Province, from Bombay. 

6th. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress President, sent a telegram to_ Sj, Subhas 
Chandra Bose slating, “I am surprised to read your statement fixing July 9 
for protesting against the All-India Congress Committee's resolution on Batya- 
graha. I hope that you as President of the Bengal Iff-ovincial Congress Com- 
raitlce, will ])leasc promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
mcctings.”~l)r. Prasad issued a statement on the subject. It contained a 
'Warning that defiance of the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
would amount to a breach of discipline and lead to disruption of the Congress 
Organization. 

The Government of Bengal, in the course of a Press Communique, refuted the 
rumour that they decided to uon-co-operatc with the National Planning Com- 
mittee. 

At Lucknow, the police made a lathi charge and fired three volleys on a 
crowd of Bhias at Iraambara Asall, when a big crowd attempted to attack the 
Tila mosque following the arrest of Maulana Bycd Muhammad for publicly 
reciting the Tabarra. 

7th. Sj. Subhas Cliandra Bose rc})lied to Dr. Rajcndra I'rasad, the Congress Presi- 
dent, that lie could not call off the meetings arranged for voicing opposition to 
the All-India Congress Committee’s decision oji the Batyagraha issue.— In a 
telegram to Dr. Rajcndra Prasad he said, “I am surprised at your objection to 
our constitutional and _ democratic right to protest against these resolutions and 
mobilize Congress opinion. In our ])rcvious staiement w'C appealed to the 
Working Committee to hold the resolution in abeyance. Regret very much wo 
cannot call off the All-Jndia Day on July 9.” 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru issued a statement on the above and remarked 
among other things, ‘'At any time it would liavc been a dangerous pro- 
position carrying within it ])owcrful clcraeuts of disurption and disintegration. 
To put it forward to-day, with the world hanging over the brink of a crisis, is 
to be guilty of most amazing shortsightedness.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, when the debate on the Calcutta Municipal Bill, as 
aracjidcd by the Bengal Council, was resumed, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
Minister for JjO(ial Belf-Govcrnment moved an amendment for the restoration 
of a clause of the P>ill, as passed by the Assembly, relating to the nominated 
scats in the Corporation. 

Borne of the political prisoners in the Dum Dum jail resorted to a hunger- 
strike in order to setuirc “immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and restoration of civil liberties.” 

The Information Officer to the Government of Bihar issued a Government 
resolution, announcing the joint plan of the Governments of Bihar and United 
Ih'ovinccs to establish a power alcohol industry in those two provinces. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “If any mass movement is undertaken 
at the present moment in the name of non-violence it will resolve itself into 
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violence— largely unorganised and organised in some cases.” The Mahatma 
recalled the past agitations conducted by Congress and said that he should de- 
clare from the housetops that the non-violence of those days fell far short of 
the non-violence he had so often defined. He expressed the belief that a non- 
violent mass movement was an impossibily, unless the ])revailing atmosifhere 
was radically changed. , , , , , i 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Abbotabad, advising the Lcngal politi- 
cal prisoners not to resort to a hunger strike. 

The Bombay Congress executive issued in si rue (ions 1o the Congn'ssmen to 
take no part in Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s “Protest Day” against certain deci- 
sions of the All-India Congress Committee. 

In Madras, Ur. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, member of the Congress ^Vo^king (’om- 
mittee, at the end of a speech, regretted that things in the Coimrchs had alnit)si 
reached breaking point, but he hoped that no further dcveloi.mcnt would take 
place and that there would not be any further division in the (-’ouen.-ss rank^. 
He appealed to the people to have complete ftiith in Miihatma Gandhi’s 
leadership, 

9th. The Government of Assam issued an official resolution, deGiling to refer 
certain matters arising out of the Digboi strike, and the events related thereto to 
a Committee of inquiry under the presidency of tSir Manmathanath Mukluu'iee. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress CDmmiftee atlnpfod 
a resolution deploring two resolutions passed at the Bombay meeting of the All- 
India Committee, one banning satyagraha by individuarCongressmen wilhout 
the permission of the Provincial Congress Committees and t.lie other regarding 
Congress Ministries ~Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose made an api'Cal on behalf of 
the “Left Consolidation Committee” for the observance of an “A II- India Day”. 

When Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose issued his appeal, Dr. Rajendra Prasail, the 
Congress President, sent a telegarm to him asking him to witlulrrw it and also 
issued a statement that opposition of the A. I. C. C. decisions in the projiosetl 
manner would go against the interests of discipline ami would weaken the 
organization. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also issued a statement agreeing with tlie 
views expressed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

At the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, ('ahmtia, 
Shew Kishen Bhattcr, in his prcsideiilial s))ccch, made a n'lrospecl oi eomlition 
in the world during the past year, the etlcct of the Burma riots, tln‘ far rrai-hiiig 
changes in India through the introduction of autonomous Proshudal Goviu-ii- 
ments and a strong criticism of the procedure of legislation in subjeets of trade 
and commerce . 

Mahatma Gandhi held a consultation with Khan Abdul Gullar Khan at 
Abbottabad, when the general situation in the Frontier Rrovimas with spcfial 
reference to the purification of the Congress organization was disfussi'd. 
lOtli., In Monghyr district, disciplinary action was taken liy the lo.-al Congri'ss 
Committee against seven Congressmen for having worked against Congress ins- 
tructions and its oflicial nominees during the Distri^-t Boanf Geciions. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a staljimeni to tlie Press, discussctl 
the prohibition scheme of the Government of Bombay ami tloubtetl whether 
it .would be a success. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addrc.ssing a large gathm-ing at. Pooma, deelaml, “I 
am not afraid of disciplinary action, 1 am prepared to luce the eunse(pienccH,” 

Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjal) Minister, in a Press Htatemi'nl. from 
Simla, pointed out, ‘‘The true way to gain much is never to desire to gain loo 
much. There is no alternative to the federal Hchemc, as there is no o]>tion but 
to impose it. The time table of urgencies permits no evasion or postpoueimuit.” 

Mr. Hcmcndra Prosad Ghosh, Editor and Sashi Bhusan JJutt, print(‘r juid 
publisher of Basuraati, a vernacular daily, who were cliarg<><l with sedition in 
connexion with the publication of an article entitled “Kali Puja ami Rainjan” 
on November 12, were acquitted by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta 
—There was a referenee made by the Magistrate, whicli was' heard by a spcMuai 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court and which held, that a Ministry coubl not 
be said to form part of the Executive Government of a province in the stmse 
implied in section 17 of the Penal Code. 

Meetings were held in many parts of India to protest against the A. I. C. C, 
decision on State Satyagraha and the relations belweens Congress Ministries and 
Provincial Congress Committees. 
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The Director of Public Information, Bengal, issued a Press Note which stated 
that there were altogether Cl, 502 primary schools for Indian boys and girls in 
the province at the end of the quinquennium 1932-37 as against 61,143 schools in 
1931— -32 ; of these 44,106 were boys’ and 17,396 were girls’ primary schools as 
against 43,718 boys’ and 17,425 girls’ schools in 1931-32. 

The Punjab States Council at Simla adopted the report of the sub-committee, 
which was a])pointed to make recommendations on the fundamental points re- 
lating to the draft Instrument of Accession.— The re]3ort of the sub -committee, 
which was unanimous, was forwarded by the Council to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, speaking at a public meeting at Peshawar, declared : 
“We, socialists do not want to create factions in the Congress nor do we desire 
to displace the old leadership of the Congress and to csfablish rival leadership. 
We are only concerned with the policy and programme of the Congress. We 
only want to influence the Congress decisions, "Mr. Narain added : “AVhatever 
our diflcronccs with the old leaders, wc do not want to quarrel with them. 
We all want to march shoulder to shoulder in our common fight against 
Imperialism.” 

11th. The ollice of the All-India Congress Committee, Allahabad, sent to all pro- 
vincial Congress Committees details of the now constitutional changes adopted 
at Bombay. — Mr. J. B. Krijialani, the General Secretary appended an explanatory 
note. In his note, Mr. Kripalani stated that revision oi the constitution was 
taken in hand to deal with growing irregularities in the organization which had 
weaken ctl it for effective action. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister of Bombay, interviewed at Poona, regar- 
ding Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement on Bombay i>rohibition scheme, said, 
“This statement is in the nature of a special pleading and rests in complete 
ignorance of the facts now well known to the Bombay public which prompted 
the Bombay GTOvernment to embark on prohibition.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, the adjournment motion moved by Rai Harendra 
Nath Chowdhuri (Congress) to discuss the hunger strike by the political xnison- 
ers in the Dum Dum Central Jail, was defeated by 116 to 81 votes. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta acquitted Mr. Hemendra 
Prasad Ghosh, Editor and Sashi Bhnsan Dutt, printer and publisher of the 
Basiimati, of sedition in connexion with an article entitled '■^Namja Pantha^’ (no 
other way) published in its issue of December IS, 193S. The Magistrate in ac- 
quitting the accused ohserved that this case w'as referred to the TIigh Court on 
a point of law, as the article criticized the policy of the Ministers in Bengal 
and the question was raised whether the Ministers were subordinate otliccrs of 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal within the meaning of scctio]i 49 of the 
Government of India Act and whetlier the Council of IMiiiistfrs might be re- 
garded as the Government established by law : as both the quost.ions had been 
answered by the High Court in the negative, the charge under Sec. 124A, 
I. P. C. (Sedition) could not therefore be sustained. 

12th. The Bengal Council disposed of a luimher of amendmenfs to various 
clauses of the report of the Committee appointed to draft rules of in-occ(lure 
for the conduct of business of the Council. 

Ill the n. P. Assembly, five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt wi1.h the police firing in Cawnpore on June 29, and one with the police 
firing at Imambara Asafai on July 6. 

13tli. The Rulers and Ministers of the Eastern Slates Agency attended a meet- 
ing in Calcutta, in which it was decided to accede to the All-India Federation, 
subject to certain conditions, particularly apjilicalffc to the States in the Agency. 
The meeting was held to consider the reply to be given to liis Excellency the 
Crown Rc])rcsoniat.ive on the Draft Instrument of Accession. The Raja Saheh 
of Seraikclia iircsided at the meeting. 

The Bengal Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
as it had originally emerged from the Assembly, thus rescinding its own 
amendment reducing the number of nominated scats from eight to four. 

Mahatma CJandhi, in a statement from Abbottabad, expressed, regret at the 
opiiositiou voiced by Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose against the Bombay prohibition 
scheme. 

His Ex(‘.ellcncy Sir Maurice Hallct, Governor of Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent messages of eongratula- 
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tion to the Hon’ble Dr,' Saiyid Mahmud, Minister for Education on 
the first anniversary of the mass literacy campaign celebrated at Patna. 

About 30 Muslim members of the U. P. Assembly met the Premier in the 
Council House at Lucknow and discussed with him the Tabarra-Madhe Saliaba 
controversy. 

14th. The Ministers’ Committee of the Council of Eulers under the Eastern 
States Agency met in Calcutta and completed their draft reply with regard 
to the States’ accession to Federation.— The Ministers were unanimous in their 
draft reply. 

A 20-year plan for the North west Frontier aiming at the pacification of the 
country and the elevation of its inhabitants, a suggestion made by jMajor W. hk 
Manwell some years ago, was again put forward ])y him when he si)oke in 
Simla on Frontier conditions. 

The Government of Bombay issued detailed rules governing the proliihilion 
programme to be forced in the city and • suburbs of Bombay from Auiiiist 1. 
The Government stated that on and after August 1,1939, ‘'No person shall have 
in his possession or shall import or bring into the prohilfition area, any country 
or foreign liquor, toddy, hemp, drugs or opium except in accordance with orders 
issued % the Government.” 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement from Ab])ottabad, obscrvctl, 
“Some women are innundating me with wires and letters about the hunger 
striking prisoners in Bengal. I fear my fair correspondents arc daniau'ing tlic 
cause they represent by expecting me to do w'hat I cannot do. Udicy arc 
damaging it also by encouraging the hunger-strikers. I have no doubt that 
the hunger-strike is wrong. No prisoner should free himself from prison })y 
refusing to take food. At the same time, I would urge the Bengal Government 
to put an end to this particular agitation by releasing the prisoners, although 
as I have admitted the prisoners have put themselves in the wrong by resorting 
to a hunger-strike. Their release is long over-due.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, there was a two-hour debate on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Miihammed Isha Khan on the police firing on Moslem h at 
Cawnpore on June 19. The motion was talked out. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Pylhet District. C’ongre^^s 
Committee, resolutions were adopted condemning the atlitudo of llic capii.alisls 
and other “anti-national reactionary forces” towards the Congre.'^.s C(jali(ion 
Cabinet in Assam. 

16th. A demonstration was held in Calcutta under the auspices of (he Bi'iieal 
Provincial Congress Committee as a mark of sympathy with the political priKoncrs 
in the Dum Dum and Aliporc Jails, who went on hunger-strike. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan on Jaipur ‘‘A))SCnco of ci\il 
disobedience *does not mean cessation of agitation in some form or oUier for 
securing the rudiments of freedom for ^vhich the fight was undertaken.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary 
Compittee, issued a statement in reply to Pj, Biibhas Ch. Bose’s attack on tlu‘ 
prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government ; — “T was prepared fur many 
things from Mr. Bose. Even his revolt against the Congress ami his utt(mn»t 
to disrupt the national institution did not .surprise me, as li<' luul already 
threatened “Civil War” in his correspondence with (iandhiji. But I must 
confess to a feeling of amazement at the attitude he has thought fit t.o adopt 
towards the prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government. It should be 
clear to the meanest intelligence that the statement he has issnod is distinctly 
unfriendly and, far from being constructive criticism, is intended to hinder 
the Ministry in its uphill struggle against vested interests.” 

17th. The Police of Dhami, a Punjab TIill State It miles from Simla, ojicncd 
fire on a crowd that attempted to march on the palace of t.he Hana Sahib to 
present a petition for the redress of a number of their alleged grievances. 

At a conference of Superintendents of Jails held at the Aliporc Central Jail, 
Calcutta, certain important problems relating to reforms in the jail adminislralitm 
in Bengal were discussed. Lt. Col. M. A. Singh, i. m. s., Inspector Generul 
of Prisons, Bengal, presided. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay, in the course of a stalcmont on Sj. 
Bose’s criticism of the GovernmeiiPs Prohibition jiolicy said, “At a time when, 
in pursuance of the directions of the Indian ’.National Congress, our Government 
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is lannohinp; on the noblesi: and most essential item of our pro^rramme of 
sof.ial reconstruction, namely, rroliibition, 1 am deeply pained to read the 
extraordinary statement issued by Mr. Biibhas Bose.” 

Bj. Sulihas Chandra Bose, addressing a gathering at Zaberi Wada, Ahmedabad, 
declared : “Bwaraj is no longer a dream. It will be achiev'ed in a short time.” 

18tii. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in a Press Btatement issued from 
Ranchi, made an appeal to the political prisoners who were on hunger-strike 
in Bengal, to give up their fast ; as also to the public and various organizations 
in the country to exert themselves to make the demand of the prisoners 
irresistible. 

Bp Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement from Ahmedabad, 
observed, ‘‘A wave of intolerance is now_ sweeping over the higer ranks of 
Congress leadership. The slightest criticism of any action of theirs throws 
them into a rage and the whole machinery of propaganda in their hands is at 
once put into operation. In this way the ordinary Congressman is terrorized 
into silence.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, asked by Pressmen in Colombo, whether he would 
succeed in his mission to Ceylon, said, “Ceylon is far too small, you know, to 
stand alone. She must for the sake of her trade have contacts with other 
coniitiics, and with what country should she have closer contacts than with 
India.” Pandit Nehru added : “Your Ministers, however, do not seem to take 
a broad view of the question. Politically, that is, ideologically, Ceylon is very 
backward.” 

The second conference of Speakers and Presidents was held in Simla, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Abdur Rahim, the President of the Central Assembly. 
The conference aimed at a greater degree of uniformity in conventions observed 
in the conduct of i legislatures all over India. 

The Cochin Budget for 1939-10, revealed that the year was expected to close 
with a surplus of Rs. 5,08 lakhs. 

lOtli. A new constitution for Plydcrabad was announced. The authors of the 
scheme of reforms were the Reforms Committee appointed by the Nizam in 
September 1937, and the Executive Council which submitted final proposals on 
the Committee’s report. The Nizam in a firman sanctioned the entire scheme. 
The constitutional position of the Ruler was defined as follows : “He is 
both the Supreme Head of the State and an embodiment of the peoples’ 
Sovereignty.” He not merely retains the power to confirm or veto any 
legislation but enjoys a special prerogati%'c to make and unmake his Executive 
or change the machinery of Government.” The Legislative Council was to be 
expanded into a Ijcgislativc Assembly of 85 members of which 28 would be 
nominated and 42 elected from constituencies representing economic rather than 
geographical or other interests. The principle of joint electorates was maintained. 
Hindus and Moslems were to be given equal representation in the Legislature. 
Other reforms included improved methods of recruitment to the public services, 
the extension of civil liberties within “legitimate bounds” and the appointment 
of a permanent representative body to guide the Government in religious affiiirs. 

Students of most of the Calcutta Colleges and Schools resorted to a half-day 
strike to show their sympathy with the political prisoners on hunger-strike at 
Dum Dion and AU])ore Central Jails, and to demand their release. 

Bandit Jawharlal Nehru made an appeal for friendship between India and 
Ceylon at a dinner given in his honour at Colombo, by Mr. H. S. Desai, 
president of the Indian Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon. 

20tli. The non-official advisers in the Indo-Japaneso trade negotiations met in 
Simla and continued their deliberations. Tliey arrived at tentative conclusions 
ill a large number of claims. 

Bandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address to the Indian Mercanlilo Chamber 
of Ceylon, at Colombo, declared, “Whatever may be the result of my mission, 
I am glad I came to Ceylon, because I hope tliat my visit may help to remove 
the existing barriers of ill-feeling and suspicion and restore amity and 
understanding between Indians and Ceylonese.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, I^cader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly, 
arrived at Karachi, on his return from Europe. In an interview, Mr. Desai 
remarked that tempers were considerably frayed in the whole of Europe, and 
the war was held to be fast advancing. 
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21st. A commuinqne from Simla stated : “In response to a reipiesi mmle by cer- 
tain Billers of the Punjab States, His Excellency (lie Crown llei)rcsentiiti\e has 
been pleased to extend to September next the time up (o which a reply may be 
furnished to llis Excellency’s letter conveying to them the terms within which 
their accession to federation has been invited.” 

Unanimous recommendations on the terms on which the Tndo- Japanese Trade 
Protocol should be renewed were embodied in a mcmoraiuliim siyiunl by the 
non-ollicial advisers at yimla. The memorandum was forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin, the Bengal Home Minister declared, ‘‘I'lie Government 
will not deviate from their declared policy regarding the release of political 
prisoners because of the hunger-strike.” 

Presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose called niion Ihc 
Congress Working Committee to make the release of the y>olitical pristmers, on 
hunger-strike in Dam Dum and Alipore Jails, an All-India ([nest ion }>> llu; 
resignation of Congress Ministers on that issue. — ii:]. 8arat Cluindr i Pose' rofiUTi'd 
to a resolution ]iassed at the Calcutta session of the All India Congress t'om- 
mittec relating to the release of political prisoners, and said that the time had 
come when the Congress should make it a political issue of the lirsi magnitude. 

The General Council of the All-India Bailwaymen’s Eederation discussed sit 
Bombay, the question of an All-India strike of all railway labourers, in case, 
their demand for admission to the Provident Fund scheme was nut aeee[)ted by 
the authorities. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presided. 

BIr. C. Bajagopalachariar, Premier, Madras, defended the Templc-bhitry In- 
demnity Ordinance and described it as a test of litiicss for him. 

22ml. His Excelleney the Viceroy addressing the inaugural meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the All-India Cattle Show Society at Simla, visualized the ultimate 
development of the Society into a Central organisation in India directing and 
assisting similar efforts in the various I’rovinecs and Stales, fo.stering the higlu'St 
standards in breeding and management and setting the seal of its approval upon 
the careful and conscientious breeder, and including in its scojie other atiimals 
of importance in India’s rural economy, such as slice}), goats, camel ami })oidtry. 

A demonstration was held in Calcutta as a mark of sympathy witli tlie puliiB 
cal prisoners in the Duni Diim and Alipore Jails. — Following. a*rally of (.'Dicjn’^s 
workers, students and labourers, a procession was organized wfiich jiaradcd 
several streets, shouting slogans, demanding tlie release of I'^tilitical jirisomns, A 
number of women also took part in the demonstration. 

Dr. R.ajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statemcini from lianchi, 
said, “Public meetings should be organized and held throughout the <*ountry for 
reiterating the demand for the immediate release of polilicul iirisoners in Bengal.” 

BIr. Kiran Shankar Boy and BIr. Gopikabilas Sen, A. I. 0. (b memlH*rs from 
Bengal interviewed Dr. Bajendra Prasad at Banchi, regarditig diircreiices lictwccn 
members belonging to rival groups in the Executive C’oumdl of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, Dr. Prasad cx{)ressed the view lliat tiu; matter 
should be settled as far as possible by the Provincial Congress itself without 
outside interference. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in the B>engal Asseinldy, on 
receipt of a Iclcgram from Blahatina Gapdhi cxju’cssiug his «‘um*crn almul ihc 
prisoners on hunger-strike in Calcutta jails, called on Khwuja Sir Xa/innuldin, 
Home Minister, Bengal and had a long discu.<.sioii with him regarding the 
situation. Mahatma Gandhi asked Sj, Bose to exert all his inlluom*c to perhuade 
the prisoners to give up hunger-strike. 

In the U. P. Assembly, the Moneylenders’ Bill, as amonded by the Select 
Committee, was passed. 

The Bihar Kisan Council at their meeting at 1‘atna, cxiucssed svmi-athy 
for prisoners on hunger-strike in two provinces— political luisoncr.s in’ I’cncal 
and Kisan s in Bihar, 

23rd. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, former President of the States’ Pco}>lc's Confe- 
rence, interviewed at Coconada, regarding the Hyderabad reforms scheme, saivl, “'rho 
Hyderabad Eeforms Scheme Roimrt and the 'Government orders thereon arc. as 
pompous and pedantic as the White Paper or the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
report on India reforms. They appear to embrace every aspc<*t of poU(i<'al 
development and every problem of constitutional democracy that is coiu^eivable 
in modem times. Hyderabad can wait for reforms for a decade provided civil 
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liberiics are in full forthwith. But if civil liberties are not granted, 

any scheme of reforms, ho\vevcr well meant, is bound to prove so much window- 
dressing.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, presiding over the annual meeting of the Women’s Protec- 
tion League, Bengal, in Calcutta, said that the time had come, when reforms 
were needed in the matter of protecting the rights of women and raising their 
status in society. 

Sardar Patel, addressing a gathering of Congress workers of Nadiad, Ahmeda- 
bad, declared ; “The prestige of the Congress inside and outside the country lies 
in her moral strength. Many self-seeking persons are trying to enter the 
Congress as she is capturing power. It is time to cleanse the Congress if the 
country is not to be polluted.” 

Calcutta carters took out a procession of carls half a mile long as a protest 
against the Government’s policy towards political prisoners. 

In the Tata Iron and Htecl Company at Jamshedpur, an understanding was 
reached in the long-standing dispute between labour and management, and the 
terms of Tcferciice which had been referred to arbitration by Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and Pandit Jawharlal Nelirii were agreed upon. 

24th. Nawab Bahadur Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, formerly member of the Bengal 
Executive Council aud a Minister, died in Calcutta. 

The Committee appointed by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, with 
Dewan Bahadur K. R. vSrinivasa Ayyangar as its chairman, to recommend to the 
Government constitutional reforms for the State observed, “We believe that 
responsible government under the aegis of the Ruler should be the objective 
towards which all constitutional progress is directed. Such progress will neces- 
sarily have to be by stages, the measure of each advance being dependent on the 
judgment of the Ruler.” 

In the United Provinces, a fillip was sought to be given to the mass literacy 
drive in the province by the Rural Development and Education Departments of 
the U. P. Government uy launching a “Read more books” campaign, 

25tli. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in reply to questions by pressmen in Madras, where 
he arrived from Ceylon, deelared, “I cannot definitely say now what the results 
of my visit to Ceylon are going to bo, but in regard to the particular matter 
for which it seems to exist at present.” 

The Government of Orissa, through the Development Department, gave all 
encouragement to the cultivators of Kendrapara subdivision to grow more 
jute. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan President of the Travancore Legislative 
Assembly made a statement that Travancorc’s entry into Federation would be 
on terms of absolute equality with any other unit of the Federation. 

The Premier of Bengal wrote to Dr. Rajcndra Prasad in reply to the latter’s 
letter, that if the prisoners abandoned the hunger-strike, he was hopeful of the 
process of release being speeded up. 

26th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu arrived in Calcutta, and referring to the situation created 
by the hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore Jails 
addressed an appeal to the men to give up their fast. She said : “I make an 
earnest and urgent appeal to the political prisoners to end their self-imposed 
agony of a prolonged hunger-strike, and to be patient a brief while only for 
their release to be ensured.” 

The main recommendation of the Orissa States’ People’s Inquiry Committee 
report was, “In view of the inherent inability of the Orissa States to support 
popular enlightened administrations within their areas, which are the si7ie qua Tion 
of any satisfactory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitability of a strong 
and irresistible popular demand from the people of these States for rights of 
Self-Government and self-determination, the sanads granted to the Rnlers of 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and they may be^ treated 
as landlords of permanently settled estates such as Aul, Kujang and Kanika.” 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim League Committee, which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, adopted a resolution calling upon all mem- 
bers of the Muslim League to sever their connexions with other political 
organizations. 

27th. Pandit Jawharlal Nchrn, speaking of his visit to Ceylon, at Bombay, declared 
that altliough the to^f not very successful yet, it had created an atmosphere 
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of fiieinllincsti between Indians and Ceylonese, and, taldn;j; a loii;^ view of tliini^s, 
he was inclined to be optimistic. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at New Delhi, and left for Wardha in the evonint^. 
He presided over the first convocation of the rndusiriai iiarijan ilome at the 
Harijan Colony, 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose visited the politi<*al prisoners on hime;cr-striko in 
the Alipore and Dura Dura Jails. He siibscipiently issued a slaloment in which 
he said that he would communicate his impressions of tlic Jail ijit,er\iew as well 
as his views on the present situation to the Home iMinistcr, Bcneial. 

The Giijrat Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting, with Sardar 
■Vallablibhai Patel in the chair, adopted a resolulion appealing to the Bengal 
Government to release the political prisoners without any delay. The Commiltcc 
also requested the political prisoners to give up their strike. 

Mrs. Vijaylakhmi Pandit, Minister for jjocal ir^elf-LlovcTiimenl, IT. P., addressed 
a public meeting at Cawiipore. The meeting passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate and unconditional release of the Bengal Political prisoners and 
requesting the latter to give up their strike. 

An important conference of otheials was held at the rcsideiu’C of the Premier 
of Orissa (Cuttack) to discuss questions conncdctl with the ]»ropt)Scd hydro-eleti- 
tric scheme for the utilization of the Bagara water-falls in Jeypore lUstrict.. 

The Indian Tea Association stated in a commiinuiue, “'i’he fmlian Tea Asso- 
ciation and the Government of Assam have made it [>crfecdly clear lhat tlicy 
have no wish to enter into any Press controversy with reganl to the investiga- 
tions of the Assam Tea Garden Labour Inquiry Committee, but as certain 
publications circulating in Assam are iiriidhig statements which arc untrue the 
Indian Tea Association feel that it is desirable to make their position ]»erfec.tly 
clear. The Indian Tea Association agreed to the Tea Garden Inquiry Committee 
and so far from boycotting it endeavoured to cooperate to the fullest ext, cut.” 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee addressed a hit.ter 
to the Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Committee asking him to sejid the 
names of the members of the Executive Council of the Provim-ial Ciingrcss 
Committee, as also members of the Committee, who joined in the. meetings ami 
demonstrations hold on July 9, as a protest against flic resolutions of the ,V. I. 
C. C, at its Bombay meeting regarding individual >Sat.yagraha and critieism of 
Congress Ministries. 

28th. Pandit Jawharlal Nchrn, at a meeting held under the aiisjucos of tlui B{nn})ay 
Congress at Bombay, expressed the view that the sit nation arising otit of the 
hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Bengal did not warrant tlui ri^sigualiuii 
of all Congress Ministries. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai presided over the meeting. 

Two members of the Polish mountaineering expedition, which made a mu*cesH- 
full attack on the Eastern Peak of Nanda Devi, were killed by an avalaiu-ho. 

Following an anti-Reforms demonstration by IMoslems, live persons wc;ro 
killed and fifty injured in a Hindu Molem clash at Dholcjjet, a suburb of 
Hyderabad City. 

The first All-India and Burma Mayors’ conference was inaugurated by IMr. 
R. IC Sidhwa, Mayor of Karachi, in the presence of a laruc gathering iiuJuiling 
Pir Illahi Bux, Minister for Local ScK-Governmenl, Mr. Jamshed Mehta and 
other ex-Mayors of Karachi. 

Under the C. P. Government sanctioned seheme to establish 1(.KJ Vidya 
Mandirs, Schools were started at Nagpur. 

29tli. Mahatma Gandhi said in the Harijan, ‘'It will be a mistake for the Para- 
mount Power or the Princes to ignore the Congress— a body under whose shadow 
the people of the States from the commencement have been ac(aist()mctl to grow 
and nourish. The Congress must guide them. Jfow can people who are one in 
blood and bound thgether by the closest social and (iconomic. tics be artiliciidly 
kept apart for any length of time ?” ‘’No doubt,” he added, “the Cungiuss will 
have to recognize its own limitations. It can hope to work with ellect only if 
its work is of a friendly and peaceful nature. It has to hold the scales even 
between the parties.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, arrived in Calcutta and learnt 
from Dr. Prafiilla Chandra Ghosh, a member of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, the latest developments in connexion with the hunger-strike. The G)n- 
gress President then visited Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose ami Kj. Sarat Chandra 
Bose and had a talk with them on the subject,— Dr, ITasad accompanied 
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by Mr. Mahadeo Desai visited the Alipore Jail, when they had a long interview 
with the prisoners. Later, they visited the Dum Dum Jail and met the prison- 
ers there. 

Mrs. Sorojini Naidu addressed the Dacca University Convocation, in w’hich 
Sir John Woodhead, the Chancellor, presided. Mrs. Naidu observed that the 
country had received a definite set back in the matter of mass education during 
the course of the last century and the percentage of illiteracy was definitely 
larger now than wha't it was years ago. Here was, she said, a splended 
field of service, which many of the graduates passing out of the Dacca Univer- 
sity would be wise to avail themselves of. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier of Orissa, stated in an interview that 
Orissa province always wanted the co-operation of the Orissa States in the 
development of “Greater Orissa” and the advancement of Oriya Culture. 

Mr. Harekrishna Mabatab, member of the Working Committee of the All- 
India Congress, in an interview at Cuttack, suggested the setting up of a Com- 
mon High Court and other common institutions for British Orissa and the 
States as the only immediate solution for the States’ problems which were 
“wrought with potential dangers.” 

30Ui. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, accompained by Dr. B, C. Roy, Mr. Mahadev Desai 
and Srijut Sarat Chandra Bose, had another interview with the hunger-strikers 
in the Dum Dum Jail. The interview wms followed by a visit by the Congress 
President, Dr. Roy and Mr. Desai to Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
Bengal. 

Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy and Mr. Satin 
Sen resigned from the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, elected on July 26. 

Sir Sikaiidar Hyat Khan’s alternative “regional” scheme of Federation, was 
claimed to be an attempt to solve political and communal problems by meeting 
various criticisms, levelled against the scheme embodied in the Government of 
India Act. It was claimed for the scheme that it w^ould enable British Indian 
and Indian State units to enter Federation on almost identical terms, and that 
it provided a wider latitude both to Indian provinces and Indian States of 
developing their own benefit. It also provided for the association of Indians 
in matters pertaining to defence and external affairs from the very outset. 

Tchri village, in Kohat district, was raided— one person was killed and two 
injured, while two shops were set on fire and 20 looted. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League in the course of 
a state in Bombay, reiterated the League’s opposition to the Federal 
Scheme. Mr. Jinnah appealed to Lord Linlithgow and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to force the Federal constitution “upon an unwilling India and in 
the teeth of opposition.” 

31st. His Excellency Lord Linlithgow arrived in Cuttack ; the visit being the first 
to be paid by a Viceroy to Orissa, since its establishment as a separate province. 
Speaking at a banquet in the Cuttack Club, the Viceroy made special reference 
to relations between the peo]fie of Orissa and those of the neighbouring Eastern 
States. His Excellency said, “Provinces and Stales are, and must always be 
neighbours. They have each their own part to play in the progress of India, 
but the parts must be played in harmony, and not in dissonance.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement on the outcome 
of the efforts made by him and by Mr. Mahadev Desai to persuade the political 
prisoners to give up their fast and also to secure their release, observed, “Wc 
found complete deadlock. We are going away wholly disappointed.” 

At the strike of midnight. Prohibition was formally inaugurated in Bombay 
and suburbs by the authorities who sealed stocks of liquor and other intoxicants 
left over after the evening’s merry-making in clubs and restaurants.—The eve 
of Prohibition passed off without incident. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal provincial branch of the Forward Bloc held 
in Calcutta, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was elected President and Mr. Satya 
Ranjan Bakshi as Secretary. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting 
at Poona, resolved to suspend the Hyderabad Satyagraha campaign for the time 
being with a view to “finding out how the Nizam’s Government meets the 
fundamental grievances of its Hindu subjects in the actual operation of the 
reforms.”— Mr. V. D. Savarkar presided at the meeting. 
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AUGUST— 1939 

Chief Events : — Prohibition inaugurated in Bomliay — Sj. Sulilias 
Chandra Bose disqualified from Congress memliership by tlio A. I. O.C. — 
Congress Assembly Members decided to abstain from attending the Simla 
Session — Laying of the foundation stono of tlic Mahajati Sedan in Calcutta 
by Dr. Tagore. 

let In Bombay, five peoble were injiircd -when the polirc o]'C;noil fire on an nnndy 
crowd winch ioimed part of a procession oi-iiani'/cvl In ]trnipst. acjiinst the 
Urban Immovable Property Tax and the Bales Tax. The inclcU-nl marred tiie 
introduction of prohibition which was celebraled by _ a public holiday and 
meetings and processions in various ])arts of the city and ils siil)arbs. 

In the morning a mammoth rally of I’rohiliition (inards was hold on the 
Gowalior Tank maidan. Hr. B. G. Khcr, the rremier took the salute at the 
march past. Another procession, led by Mr. Bhiilaldiai Desai. President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee ended at the Tilak statue at Ohaiipalty. There 
Mr, Desai unfurled the Congress flag and garlanded the statue. All the 
Ministers were present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to the Paja of Dhenkanal and 
the Raia of Talcher ; discussion at these interviews centred round the constitu- 
tion, population and industries of their respective Btates. 

Resolutions were passed requesting the Ctovcrnment of Bengal to releas(‘ the 
political prisoners and urging the 'Government of Assam to release ^ Rani 
Gauidalu at several public meetings held at Jharia, Dhubri, tJauhatiaiid Bhillong, 

A meeting callca by the City Congress Committee at Lucknow, to celebrate 
the death anniversary of Lokmanya B, G. Ullak, was made the OfM-usion for an 
anti-Congress demonstration by small groups belonging to the Hindu Babha 
and the Moslem League and by Bhia workers. 

The Tilak Day meeting held under the auspices of the Congress at Kurnoul 
(Madras), broke up in panic. 

2Did. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued at Wardha on the huneer-sirike of 
the political prisoners in Bengal, said, that ‘‘this fast is not ju^itiiifd” and that 
“their refusal to give it up will embarrass the Cungress W'orking Commit too 
in taking any action”. 

Mr. S. Baiyamurthi, m. l. a., at a meeting in IMadras, dedand ; “Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership is essential, and he who sei'ks to weaken his hold on our 
people is an enemy of the country.” Referring to the internal crisis in the 
Congress, Mr. Satyamiirlhi urged that the All-India Congress Committee sliouhl 
take disciplinary action against Congressineii or Congress Ccunmitlees who had 
defied the Congress constitution. 

Bombay City returned to normal after the previous day’s ihilinir. 

The Conciliation Board, which was apiKiinted with Bir iManmatha Natli 
Mukherjee as chairman in connection with the l)igbui labour dispute, failed 
to effect a compromise. 

His _ Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to the (’aleuifa 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1031). ^’hc measure restored tlu? Hystem of separate 
electorates. The strength of the Council wjis increuse<l from 02 to Ul). 

In the 0. P. Assembly, a Bill seeking to amend the C. 1*. Primary Kdueation 
Act, 1020, was passed. 

3rd. The 89 political prisoners who w’orc on hunger-strike in the Hum Hum 
and Alipore jails since July 7, decided to suspend their fast for two montlm. 
This decision followed an appeal by Bj. Buldvas (lluuulra Rose who, in u 
statement, said that the prisoners agreed to give up their fast as the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee had undertaken to <*on(Inct a cumjtuign for tlieir 
release. He said that he was also informed that the Bengal Government hoped 
that it would be able to finish consideration of the cases of these prisoners 
and pass orders on them within the next two mouths. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a meeting at Jamshedinir stateil 
that the present was a time when the world was undergoing a change - a 
revolution of a type, the like of which it was generally agreed, had never before 
been witnessed. There was, however, somelhing curious aljout this <*luiuge. Not 
all change was voluntary. World tendencies had to lie taken into account, 
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certain things they did, others they were made to do, how and why they did 
not know. That was the unaccountable factor. 

4lh. Sir Nazimiiddin, Home Minister, Bengal, in the course of a statement on the 
suspension of the hunocr-strike by political prisoners in the Dum Dum and 
Aliporc Jails, observed, “The Government have accepted no time limit within 
which the prisoners are to be released, nor is there any understanding expressed 
or implied, between the Government and any third party regarding such a time 
limit.” 

The two main Hindu political organizations in Bengal were amalgamated : 
the reconstituted body to be known as the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. The 
merger, which was etrcctcd at a meeting of represeiitalivcs of the Bengal Hindu 
Sabha and the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, was confirmed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the latter body in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa, issued a statement, re : Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill— “It is noiv fairly clear that the talks with the zemindars 
over the Madras Estates Land x\ct Amendment Bill have failed. The Governor- 
General has to decide whether or not assent is to be given to the Bill as passed 
by the Orissa Assembly.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Town Congress Committee 
and members of the Congress Municipal party at Puri, it was decided not to 
participate in any functions in connexion with Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
visit to Puri. 

The joint session of both Houses of the Assam Legislature passed the 
Agricultural Income Tax Bill sponsored by the Government by 65 votes to 56. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter advisea Shias to withdraw the civil resistance 
campaign in Lucknow. 

The conference ot Provincial Ministers for Local Self-Government concluded 
at Bombay, The conference unanimously supported the principle of adult 
franchise in local bodies, while it felt that the question whether these should 
be joint or separate electorates should be left to the provinces concerned, to be 
determined individually. 

Sth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, speaking on the political situation in Bombay, expressed 
the view that democracy was unsuited to the genius of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijcin, advised the Stales’ subjects 
to approach the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference 
for guidance. 

Dr. Moonje, a member of the Army Indianizai-ion Committee, addressing 
students of the Mysore University, made an appeal to the young men of Mysore 
to undergo military training in order to be ready to defend their country. 

6th. His Excellency the Viceroy left New Delhi on a lour of the South-eastern 
Punjab primarily to see what was done and the works in progress for relief of 
the acute famine conditions in the Hissar and the neighbouring districts. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, M. l. a. (Central) in the course of a speech ‘'On Indian 
Nationalism and Geographical India” at a meeting in Bombay said, “Unless 
the States entered the Federation, he saw no future for them.” lie also said, 
“The Forward Bloc is not helping the struggle against British Imperialism. It 
is only helping the enemies of the Congress and of the country. The best 
friends of the Bloc in the country to-day are mostly communalists, anti-x>rohibi- 
tionists and disgruntled Congressmen.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing Congress organizers and other Congress 
workers at Allahabad, observed that the con dieting ideologies obtaining in the 
country, unless directed into proper channels would lead to disintegration of the 
country. 

7lli. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad (Congress President) and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru who 
had been appointed to arbitrate on certain points in the dispute betAveen the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union, gave their award 
at Patna. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab said in an interview, “My 
federal scheme constitutes an attempt to solve difficulties, both communal and 
political, which llie parties concerned apprehend in the smooth working of the 
federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act.” 

The Mysore Reforms Committee concluded discussion of its draft report, 
which carried the authority of a substantial majority. 
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The Committee appointed by the Lonibay Government to enquire inlo the 
working of the Criminal Qh-ibes Act recommended relaxation with regard to 
restrictions imposed on criminal tribes. 

The U. P, Congress Council at Lucknow, adopind a resolution to the chet't 
that office-bearers of Congress bodies should not ]iarticipatc in demonstrations 
against the declared policy of the Conarcss. Meetings were held at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

8th. The Excise Commissioner of the Travancorc ate o’oservcd in the f^tate 
Upper House, that the Travancorc Goveinmcnt’s policy ^^as to ac-hieve (*omi»let.c 
prohibition through a well-regulated tcmpcnin<*c campaiun. 

The Arya Satyagraha in Hyderabad was discuntiniicd. iMr. M. H. Auey, 
ji. L. A. (Central), in a Press interview, stated. ‘T must express my admiration 
for the spirit of conciliation shown by the Go\ eminent of His ICxaltcd Ilighnc^s 
the Nizam, particularly fcfir Akbar llydari, in meeting the religious (homuuls of 
the Arya Samaiists and Hindus.”— An otiicial communique from llyilerabud 
contained a clarification of certain points in the oflieiul enmiunnique of duly 17, 
1939 in which the Government’s atlitiidc regarding the religit)UH liberties in the 
state was set out as well as of the ]>omts raised by the Government Ga/.ettee 
Extraordinary on July 19, 1939, announcing the r<‘fonns. 

Mr. Ashrafuddin Oliowdhury, Secretary, Bengal Pro\incial t'ongress Commit tee, 
sent a letter to Dr. Kajendra Prasad, in rc])ly to iiKpiirics made by the t'ongr(‘SH 
President about a meeting of Executive of tlie Dciigal Coneross on J uly, tl, ^Gu‘u a 
protest against certain decisions of the All-India Congress Committee was rceonled. 
Mr. Ghowdhury said : “The meeting was held iimler of the Crcsulent of the 
B. P. C. 0., and as such the question of discipline docs not arise, because the 
B. P. C. C. exeeiitive or the B. P. C. C. organization as a wliole is responsible 
and should be responsive to the orders of the president of the B. B. 0. C. 

Daring Sj. Sublias Chandra Bose’s stay at Cuttack, when he prcsiih’d at tlic 
All-Orissa A'ouths’ conference, some Congress leaders, followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, including Mr. Hare Krishna Mahat ah, member of the Working Committee 
and Mr. Biswanaih Das, Premier of Orissa met Sj. Bose ami had long discus- 
sions on the formation of the Forward Bio.*. Tlio leaders app('alc<l loVj. Bose 
to give up the attitude ho liad taken up in “rebelling against the Congress” as 
such a course would introduce disruptive for<‘Ch in tin* Congress. 

9th. The liana of Dhami ap]iointed a commit tee to hold an iiifiuiry into the 
firing at llalog on July lO and the events wliich led u}> to it. 

The Working Committee of the Congress wiiich began its session at Wardha, 
passed a resolution directing the Nagiiur I’rovim-ial Conen^ss C'nmmitiei! ami the 
Congress Legislative Party to expel from membership JMr. A. N. IMhoji, a 
member of the City Assembly. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in his presidential address at the Bxaigal National t'liamber 
of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed certain questions relating to the. ju-oidem 
of industrialization of Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal, in reviewing the rejtorls ou tlie working (»f tin' 
municipalities in the jwovince in .1‘.)37-3 m, made a rtd't'n-m-e lt> lack of I'linds and 
in several cases party faction hampcrml the ninniei}tal admini.-.traiiiin. 

The Government of India announced the constitution of a ^^aml Slowing 
Board for ensuring safety in coal mines. 

lOUi. The All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardha considered com- 
plaints received by the Congress President (piestioning the validity of tlu* 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, when the old lO.seculive Connnilh'e was 
dissolved and a new one was elected in its ]>la<‘t\-- No decision was taken on the 
Bubject,— The Committee passed a resolution on the Ceylon Government’s policy 
with regaril to the employment of Imliaii lalmur. 

Sardar Vallabhlihai I’atel, chairman of the Congrt-ss Barliamentary Sul)- 
Committee issued a notice which w'as Fcrvctl on elevcji immdu'rH of the C-. P, 
Congress Assembly Party, “to appear before the Working (Committee at Wardha, 
tomorrow morning at 9 a. with all the evidence that yon may have to 
substantiate the charges that you have preferred or, in case of failure to prove 
those charges, to give any explanation that you may think proper as to why 
disciplinary action should not be taken against you for having atlributcHl Bucli 
grave charges against your colleague.” (Hon. hlr. Misra). 

The annual report on the administration of the Factories Act in Bengal for I93tS, 
stated that the number of factories on the register at the close of the year was 1,735. 
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The Assam Finance Bill, which was passed by the Lej^dslative xissembly in 
April, was ])assc(l by the Upper House without division. 

The League Committee on Allocation ol Expenses appointed in 1933, recom- 
mended that India would pay about Es. 20,000 less as her contribution to the 
League of Nations. 

Hill. The All-India Congress Committep disqualified S]. Subhas Chandra Bose 
from rresidentship of the Bengal rrovincial Contrress Committee and debarred 
him from membership of any elective Congress Committee for three years from 
August, 1939. — This action was taken owing to his “grave indiscipline” in 
organi/.mg a day of protest, on July 9, against two rcsoluiions passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee at its meeting in Bombay in June. — The Working 
Committee also took note of the act of indiscipline of other Congress members 
who participated in the demonstrations but refrained from taking any action 
against them, as in the opinion of the Working Committee they acted under 
the inspiration of Sj. Bose. iTo\incial Congress Committees were, however, 
instructed that they were at lil)erty to take action against these members 
unless they expressed regret.— JEe decision of the Working Committee was 
received unfavourably by several luomincnt members of the' Bengal Provincial 
Congress CommittcG. Bj. Barat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary Party, in an interview said, “I congratulate the Working 
Committee on their political wisdom.” j\Ir. Nansher Ali, a former Bengal 
Minister, in an interview said, ‘Tnspite nil that has liappcued, Bengal could 
never conceive that the Congress High Command would go to the extent of 
taking disciplinary action against Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the late President 
of the Indian National Congress. It may be doubted that if this action on the 
part of the Congress antlioritics is consistent with their claim of non-violence. 
Undoubtedly it smacks of intolerance.” 

All Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly were asked to 
stay away from the next session of the Assembly, as a protest against the 
despatch of troops abroad and the prolongation of the “life” of the Assembly by 
a year. 

Dr. Eaicndra Prasad, Congress President, sent a telegram to the Bengal 
Congress Committee directing that the Provincial Election Tribunal should cease 
functioning, pending the disposal of the complaint made against the election of a 
new executive council of the B. P. C. C. 

As a result of the first stage of the inquiry into the allegations made by certain 
members of the C. P. Congress Legislative Party against ]\Ir. D. P. Mishra, 
Minister, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was requested to conduct a further inquiry into 
the subject at Nagpur. 

The Bengal Government’s decision to regulate jute acreage was conveyed in a 
communique. It was stated that the Government would be guided in the restric- 
tion of jute acreage by stocks at the end of the season and by a forecast of the 
demand. 

12th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the disciplinary action taken 
against him by the Congress Working Committee, said,” “I welcome the decision 
of the Working Committee virtually expelling me from the Congress for three 
years. This decision is the logical consequence of the process of “Right consolida- 
tion” which has been going on for the last few years and which has been 
accentuated by the acceptance of Ministerial office in the provinces.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Barijan, declared, ‘T am not all-powerful 
with the Ministers or with the Working Committee.” 

The movement among those Congressmen who believed in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
creed and leadership to form a compact bloc took shape in the United Provinces. 
A provincial committee was formed to frame rules and evolve a plan of work. 
The Committee consisted of Acharya Kripalini, Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, Mr. S. K. 
D. Paliwal and 4 others. 

The first session of the Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc 
began at the Calcutta residence of Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, who presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Barijan, “From all accounts I have received it 
seems that Bombay surpassed itself on the 1st. of August, the day of the 
inauguration of prohibition.” 

The Congress Working Committee congratulated the Madras Government on 
the determination with which they passed the necessary legislation removing 
local obstacles in the way of Harijans entering Hindu temples for worship. The 
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Committee also congratulated the ]>oral)ay Government on the tiai>py innn;j;nra{ion 
of Prohibition in BomlDay. The Oomraittec thanked tlie iiunuer-strikinL^ prisoners 
in Dum L)um and Alipore for siisiicndin^ their strike for two moulhs and urij.ed 
on the JBcngal Government for their early and unconditional release. 

13th. Opposing; views continued to be expressed by ]iolitical leaders and newsj)a]H'rs 
in India on the Con;i;ress Working Committee’s dis<aplinary action auninst Sj 
Subhas Chandra Bose.— Mr. M. N. Eoy, in a statement at Dchra Dun, said, that 
the resolution was unwise and bound to create diiiiculties. lie held that a 
warning would liavo sutlieed. — Dr. Satyapal of Lahore declarcil tliat. the deri'^ion 
was ‘'a challenge to the progressive elements in the (tonmr-is.” — Mr. .lai Prakasli 
Naruin, in the course of a speech at Cuttack, saiil, “it is a very siiocking and too 
drastic a decision. It would further widen instead of narrowing the pad f in 
the Congress organization, although unity is the supreme need at the lu’esent 
juncture,” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, discussed 
the resolution of the Congress Working Committee on disi-iplinary a(;lion. 
Representatives of the Left Consolidation Committee were inviteil to {nirt.icipate in 
the discussions. 

Mr, Hem Chandra Earna, President of the Assam Congress Committee, 
contradicting a press message regarding the enlargement uf the Assam Cabiniit, 
said that the Provincial Congress Committee never made any rciiucst to the 
Congress Working Committee for permission to enlarge the ('ai)inet. 

The resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee at Wardha on the 
hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Bengal jails, was criticized at a meeting 
in Calcutta. Bj. Sublias Chandra Bose imesided. 

Mr. 0. N, Mathiiraiiga .Mpdaliar m. l. a. ( Central ), presiding over the tenth 
Coimbatore District J'olitical Conference at Bh.ahani { i\Iailrns ), deprecated (he 
idea of forming separate parties or groups, inside the Congress, which, he said, 
would weaken the organization. 

14lb. The All-Orissa Youth Conference, under the presidency of iMr. .lai Prakash 
Narain at Cuttack, passed a resolution cx]>rcssing grave concern over tin’ dis- 
ciplinary action taken by the Congress Working Conunitice against Sj. Suhlias 
Chandra Bose. 

Dr. It. M. Lohia, a member of the All-India Conuro^s (^)mmif((‘e, who was 
charged with sedition in connexion with a speodi on “India and the coming 
War” delivered by him in English, in Oahuitla, on Ai)uil was a'-quitted by 
Mr. R, Gupta, Chief l‘rcsidcncy Magistrate. 

In pursuance of the resolution of the ('ongress Working (Gmmitie(‘, I^Ir. 
Bliulabhai Dosai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central .\sse.ml)ly, hunt 
telegraphic instructions from Nagpur to Mr. Asaf All, oiu! of the ?^t‘i>refaVics of 
the party, asking the latter to issue a circular requesiing the (’ongress meml)crs 
of the Assembly not to proceed to Simla in connexion with any I^•;ihlativ^^ work, 
and to request all members serving on any committee or select coiumitlce l<) 
withdraw. This wuis done on the next day. 

The Working Committee of the Forward Blo.g in Calcutta, passed resolution 
concerning the release of the ]>olitical prisoners, the establishment of a v<jlunteer 
organisation and boycott of foreign cloth, q’hc resolution on pulitical prisomu's 
urged on the all-India Congress Excciuive to “create a ia)iintry-wid(M'onsti(ution“ 
al crisis” if all the Bengal iwisoiicrs were not released within two months. 

15th. The Working Committee of the All-Imlia Forward Blo<- at tluar meeliug 
in Calcutta, passed a resolution eharacteriziug the (''ongress disi-iplinary m-tioii 
against Sj. Hubhas Chandra Bose as “unjust, uncalled for, viitdicti\e anil mons- 
trous,” The meeting after cx}>rcssing full confubaice in Sj. canie to llio 

conclusion that action had been taken “not merely for the <‘onsoliilali(}n of tlu* 
Right and siippro.ssion of the Left, but apjiears at tlie same time as part of a 
plan for arriving at some sort of compromise over the Federal schome through 
negotiations with British Imperialism.” 

Following the decision of the Congress Party to abstain from attending the 
Simla session of the Central Assembly, some members of the Congress Nationa- 
list Party, if not the party as a whole, intended to stay away from tlic AsHciniily. 

The Defence Department of the Government of India had under eonsitleration 
the establishment of an Auxiliary Air Force on a basis similar to that on 
which volunteer Reserve Squadrons were being formetl in Ceylon, ^Singapore, 
Hongkong and elsewhere. 
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The Hon’ble Dr. K. N. Katju, Excise Minister, explained the Prohibition 
policy of the United Provinces Government in an address to the Progressive Club. 

16th. Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister and a member of the Army 
Indianization Committee, giving his impressions of his visit to Bombay, Poona, 
Bangalore, Mysore and Hyderabad, said that “there are some important States 
ready to join the Federation but are awaiting financial adjustments.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting in 
Calcutta, passed a resolution condemning Mahatma Gandhi’s “new technique” in 
connexion with the agitation of the Indian States’ subjects. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy was characterized as a new form of moderatism. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Bill to amend the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code was discussed. 

In the C. P. and Berar Assembly, two important legislative measures, the 
Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidya Mandir 
Bill were referred to Select Committees. 

17th. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, Congress President, declared null and void the meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta on July 26, for 
the purpose of electing a new Executive Council for the Provincial Congress 
Committee. The Congress President also held the proceedings of the new 
Executive Council meeting, held on July 30 and the appointment by that body 
of the Election Tribunal as null and void. The reason for invalidating the 
B. P. C. 0. meeting of July 26 was given as “want of sufficient and proper 
notice under the rules.” 

A meeting of Hindus held in Calcutta, to observe the “Anti Award Day”, 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. Mr. Hirendra Nath 
Datta presided. 

An action was taken against the Faquir of Ipi’s headquarter near Kharre, 
about two miles from the Durand line, Due warning was first given to the 
tribesmen to disperse. 

The Left Consolidation Committee in Calcutta passed a resolution calling 
upon its constituent units, as well as the people of India to observe a “National 
Struggle Week” from August 31, to September 6, 1939. 

18th. The Kashmir State Government granted a general amnesty for all undertrial 
prisoners and those convicted and sentenced in connection with the Durganag 
agitation, 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, speaking in Calcutta on the political situation 
said, “If the Left forces within the Congress are consolidated, they can bring 
about a change in the mentality that is pervading the Congress organization 
at present.” 

19th. Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering, laid the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan (the House of the 
Nation) in Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta, 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement in which he commented on the 
decision of the Congress President, dissolving the new Executive council of 
the B. P. 0. C., as well as the Election Tribunal appointed by it, made an 
appeal to Dr, Rajendra Prasad ‘‘not to be prejudiced against the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee because of the attitude of the Working Committee 
towards myself” and “to treat the B. P. C. C as he would have treated the Gujrat 
Provincial Congress Committee or the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee.” 

Bengal Buddhists praised the work of the Ministry at a function in Calcutta 
organized in honour of the Premier of Bengal and his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
issued a statement on the controversy with regard to the movement of troops from 
India. He stated inter alia, “In view of the resolution of the Working Committee 
passed on August 11, I think the public are entitled to further light and 
elucidation on the points arising out of the Government communique and ^ the 
Associated Press message.” (The official communique was released from Simla 
on August 17). is , 

The Bihar Government decided to accept the recommendation oi^ the Congress 
Party in the Legislature regarding the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement 
in the province, and in pursuance of them, decided to advance a loan of Rs,_ 10 
lakhs to the provincial Co-operative Bank and take all other necessary action 
in this connexion, including the appointment of a board of experts, 

3 
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20tli. Pandit Jawliaidai NelirTi arrived at Dnm Diim, on hi^ way to China 
Pandit Nchra stated that the objeel of his \isit to China “is not onlv to convey 
our good will to the Chinese people but also to meet tiiem an<l develop contafd 
with them. My visit is of course personal ami non-ollii-ial, althoimh 1 have the 
good wishes of the loading people here and the leaders of the Coinp-eys.” ' 

The Maharastra Proviucial Congress CoinmiUee at Puona i>as'cd a resolution 
demanding an explanation from those Congress men who i^artiidpait'd in the 
demonstration of July 9 against the ministries. ))eforo talcim*- discis.limirv 
action against them. The resolution wi^ile regretting that the Working Committee 
should have been compelled to take discijdinary action auaiust an cx-Prchblent 
of the Congress, approved of the action taken against Kj Sublias Chamlvi Bose 
and expressed the 0 ])inioii that such action was necessary in the intcrcsis of 
discipline in the Congress. 

At a meeting of Moslem women in Bombay, an appeal was made to .^loslorn 
women to join the League and to advance its programme. The meeting was 
organized by the Provincial Moslem League Women’s tSiib-comniittee. Beeum 
Hafizuddin presiued. 

Mr, fc?. Hatyamiirti, in his ]>rcsiclcntial address to the Conference of the Tlima- 
layan States’ I’eoplcs at gimhi, advocated the administrative amalgamation of 
the smaller Indian States into a {Sub-Federation as a iirst slei) to their entry 
into the All-India Federation. 

The alleged defiance by the Oni Mandali people of the Government ban 
led to further measures against them by the Sind Goicrnment. It was under- 
stood that the Government ordered the contiscalion of all the fuml under tiie 
control of Dada Laklira] and the seizure of the premist's in his oi-cnpation. 

21st. The members^ of the {Standing Committee of Ihinces held a meeling at 

ih,. discussed (luesimnH 
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Autonomy. 

The Crovernment of Bengal promulgated an ordinance called the Bengal Paw 
Jute Futures Ordinance 1939, fixing the minimum rate for contracts rdaling to 
raw iute futures at l!s. 30/- i^er bale, 

of India issued a communique from ^^inda : “At. the 
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“The points of obscurity mentioned by Their ]Iighn<‘.-.Hes were etc 
an agreement was reached on certain alterations of details not 
modification of the substance of the oiler.” 

Matters of interest to the Jloslcm community were discii.'iscd at a .. 
of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League held in Calcutta, Mr. A. K. Fa'/j’ia 
Uuq presiding. 

23r(l. The Princes had their final talk with His Excdlciicv the Viceroy re mrdim- 

the Federal Plan, at Simla. ' ^ 

Mahatma (tandhi, in a statement to the Piws re : Subhas Balm rcKoIntion of 
the AVorking Committee, said, “I owe it to tin* public to make mv jHidtion elear 
I must confess that the Subhas Babu resoluiion was dratted bv me. I i-in h-iv 
that the members of the Working Committee woubl have sliiikcd tim iljjtv of 
taking action if they (‘ould have. 9’h<'\ knmv that then- would be a sinfm of 
opposition against their action. It ^uls easier fur tliem to ha\c a <‘olourIes.s 

resolution than to have one which was no rcspcctor of persons. Not to take soiae 

action would _ Jnue auiountcd to abdicalion of Uidr primary function of 
preserving discipline among Congressmen. 

''fhe Bombay Legislative Assembly resumeil the dis<-ussioa of \arioiis amend- 
ments to the Tenancy Bill, 'fhe deniiiiion in rcnanl to “rent” wa.s di-bated at 
groat length on the ameridments moved by >Sardar .N. G. Vim-hoorkar atid Mr 
S. IX. Jhahvala, 

The Bombay Congress Exemitivo decided to take diHciplinary action against 
eight, Congressmen wlio participated in the demonslriitiuns against the A I C 0 
decisions. ' < . . 

24th. The grave turn in international affairs was the subji'ct of an informal con- 
sul tation among the U. l\ Ministers and Mauiuna Abul Kalam Azad at 
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Lucknow. Maulana Azad sent a telegram to the Congress President at Wardha 
suggesting an emergency meeting of the Working Committee to consider the 
situation. 

The Government of India insisted that there was no radical change in the 
situation in Waziristan despite the revival of gangster outrages and the necessity 
to employ troops. 

About 10 Ministers of Central Indian States had a disscussion at New Delhi, 
with His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of the Princes, 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference at Poona, the international situation 
was the main subject of discussion ; the signing of the Non-Aggression Pact 
between Germany and Eussia and other international developments were consi- 
dered by the Conference, 

25th. The British Community in Calcutta, at a meeting reaffirmed their loyalty 
to the Empire in the international crisis. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, made a fervent appeal to the people 
of Bengal to stand by the Empire in the grave crisis with which it was faced. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, made an impressive reaffirma- 
tion of his declaration on the Punjab’s readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain in the event of war. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring the decision of the Congress Working Committee dis- 
qualifying Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose from being President of B. I’. C. G. and 
from being a member of any elective Congress body for three years, and reaffirm- 
ing full confidence of the Bengal Congress in Sj. Bose. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the" Congress President, in a statement from Ranchi, 
referred to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement in which he characterized the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee regarding the executive of the B. 
P. C. C. as Gxparte. Dr. Prasad contradicted the statement of Sj. Bose. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference, the policy regarding labour legislation 
and the protection of the handloom industry were among the subjects 
discussed. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy issued an ordinance, published in a Gazettee of 
India Extraordinary, imposing drastic restrictions on foreigners in India. 

The Parsi Community in Calcutta celebrated the centenary of the first Fire 
Temple established by Mr, Rustomji Cowasjee, a philanthropist of Calcutta and 
Bombay, In the evening, the community’s loyalty to the British Crowm was 
expressed in no uncertain terms, and the proceedings closed with the singing of 
the British National Anthem. 

Western India and the Southern Punjab were experiencing the greatest famine 
of the century. 

27th. Several Indian rulers, including His Exalted Highness the Nizam, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travaiicore, His Highness the Nawab of Rampur 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kapnrthala placed their services at the 
disposal of the King Emperor in the event of war. The offers were made 
through His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who in a communique 
issued in Simla, expressed thanks to their Highnesses on behalf of the King 
Emperor. 

Under the auspices of the Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal, the Anli-commu- 
nal Award conference was held in Calcutta. — A resolnUon condemning the 
Communal Award as embodied in the Government of India Act, and the 
Congress attitude of neutrality towards it was passed. 

The Council of the Moslem League met in New Delhi. The discussion 
centred round the point, what should be the Moslem attitude in the event of war. 
It was resolved, “The Council considers it premature at present to determine 
the attitude of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council 
meanwhile directs the Foreign _ Committee to get into touch with Islamic 
countries and to ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the 
Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to 
decide this issue.” 

The Shias of Lucknow decided to suspend the Tabarra agitation, as a result 
of talks with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad- 

Mr, C. Rajagopalachariar, IMme Minister of Madras, addressing the South Indian 
residents of Poona, declared, “The Congress alone has the capacity and 
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Btrength to launch a great vital reform like PTarijaii temple entry. If the 
Congress did not launch it, no other party can or ^vill.” 

28tli. The All-India Moslem League, in New Delhi, passed over a dozoi resoIutinuB, 
the most important of which concerned the Tiinces’ attitude towards Federation ; 
Baluchistan ; Indians in Boiith Africa ; and the Communal pirublem. 

Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, rarliameniary Secretary to the Khalsa National 
party, observed at Lahore, “It is a matter for regret that some communitit's ami 
organizations in India are trying to take advantage of the iUtrumliics of (treat 
Britain at this hour. In this matter. I believe the true voice of the hloslems of 
India as also of all Punjabis is that of the Punjab Premier and not of the 
Moslem League.” 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy received further expressitms of loyalty and 
readiness to place their services and resources at His Majesty’s disposal from 
the Rulers of Travancore, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Bhawal pur, vSitamau and Liinaw:uia. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press, on the international situalioii, 
commenting on a request made to him to give a lead to the world in tlie matter 
of ensuring peace, said, “My word can have no effect.” He further point(*d out, 
“I cannot emphasize my belief more forcibly than by saying that, I personally 
would not purchase my own counti 7 ’s freedom by violence even if such a thing 
were a possibility. My faith in the wise saying that what is gained by the sword 
will also be lost by the sword is imperishable.” 

30th. H. E. the Viceroy issued Ordinance No. 5, calling upon European male 
British subjects between the ages of 16 and 50 to register themselves within 1-1 
days of the issue of the ordinance. 

The autumn session of the Central Assembly opened at Simla, with Sir 
Abdur Rahim, the President, in the chair. 

An extraordinary^ issue of the Gazettec of India stated that Ordinance No. 
3 was issued providing for the requisition of vessels for the service of His 
Majesty. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress passed a resolution expressing confidence in 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in the course of a Press 
statement at Ranchi, referring to the incidenis which occiu'rc<l iit, a Padm 
meeting at which demonstrations were staged against ,^j. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
said, “Political ideas and conviction can not be maintained by Huppressing the 
other side in a democratic organization like the Congress.” 

31st. The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to give the right of divorce to 
women. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub in the course of a statement at Simla, fibKcrvcnl, “d’ho 
proceedings of the Council of the All-Tndia MohIciu League licld in Delhi, 
revealed a very unfortunate state of atlaiuH.” He also saiil that it slumld be the 
duty of Indians to stand by Britain in the event of any (uisis. 

The Madras Corporation by 21 votes to 17, decided not to prcHent an atidress 

to Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

H, E. the Governor-General sanctioned the constitution of a War Bni^Jv 
Board. 

At Lucknow, an informal conference of Jlinisters. at which the }K)li«‘e authori- 
ties were present, considered the question arising out of the inlhicnce of KhuksurH. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Congress Committee took tliHciplinury 
action against 0 Congressmen. 


SEPTEMBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — Britain’s declaration oC war on Gennany-’ Tlio 
Viceroy’s broadcast to tho Indian people — BpuntancoiiH ofTer of men 
and money by tho Indian Princes — Lord Zetland ’a statement ou 
India in the Lords. 

Ist. Pledges of loyalty and ofiers of services to the King in the international 
crisis continued to be reported from various Htates and cities in India. 

The total number of foreigners registered in India ni> to August 1931, was 
9, 241 j of these Germans numbered 1, 520, Italians 74U, Pules 03, Kumauiiaus 
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24, Eussians 173, Spanish 184, Hungarians 104, Yugoslavs 34, Bulgarians 2, 
Americans 1, 903, French 684, and Japanese 891. 

The Government of India (Amendment) Bill passed all stages in the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords passed the third reading of the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act. 

The Government of India decided to cancel all amateur or experimental 
wireless transmitting sets. 

2Jid. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi to meet him in Simla 
in view of the emergency created by the international situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi left Wardha for Simla. 

The Members of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly at 
Simla, resolved that having regard to the resolution of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League, passed on August 27, at Delhi giving power to the 
Working Committee to take such action as they thought proper in the event of 
war breaking out, the president be requested to convene a meeting of the 
Working Committee. 

The Government of India issued a communique, re : registration of European 
Subjects. “All European Subjects to whom the Ordinance is applicable, are 
required to register, whether they have registered themselves with European 
Associations or not. It is again notified that individuals belonging to the 
army in India, Eeserve officers, or the Auxiliary Force, India, are not required 
to register.” 

3rd. Britain and France declared War on Germany. 

His Majesty the King broadcast a stirring messao-e to his people, “both at 
home and overseas”, of faith in the cause of Empire and its allies and confidence 
in the final victory of right and freedom over oppression. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from Simla, said, “I am 
confident that India will make her contribution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place among 
the great nations and the historic civilizations of the world.” 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette of India published two proclamations 
by His Excellency the Viceroy declaring “that a grave emergency exists whereby 
the security of India is threatened by war”, and “that war has broken out 
between His Majesty’s Government and Germany,” 

Prominent leaders and officials of Bengal made an appeal to the public to 
come forward and offer their services for the protection of Calcutta in case it 
was attacked by an enemy from the air. 

A Press Note from the Bureau of Public Information of the Government of 
India and the Collectors of Customs at Bombay and Calcutta, on the subject 
of trading with enemy firms, said, “Trading with enemy firms or enemy subjects 
in British India has become an offence punishable with imprisonment or fine.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated Ordinance !No. 5 providing for speci- 
al measures to ensure the public safety and interest and the defence of British 
India and for the trial of certain offences. 

The Defence of India Ordinance empowered the Central Government to make 
such rules as appeared to be necessary or expedient for securing the defence of 
British India, the public safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient 
prosecution of war or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
life of the community. 

Orders were issued by the Government of India, imposing restriction in civil 
aviation in the interests of public safety. 

The Enemy Foreigners’ order was published in the Gazette of India.—The 
order provided for the establishment of internment camps at such places, 
thought fit by the Central Government and the appointment of a Commandant 
over every such camp. 

4tli. A special Admiralty order proclaiming mobilization of Eoyal Naval and 
Eoyal Marine pensioners, the Eoyal Fleet Reserve and the Eoyal JNaval Eeserve 
was posted in Calcutta. 

About 100 German nationals were arrested by police in Calcutta. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Chatfield Commission, rapid 
progress was made in bringing the equipment and organization of India’s defen- 
ces into line with, modern conditions, both internationally and technically. 

A Ministry of Information Communique announced that His Majesty’s 
Government accepted with deep appreciation the offer of the Government of 
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Nepal to send 8000 Nepalese troops for seviee with Ills IHajesty’s forces in 

^ In the Central Lefiistativc Assembly at Simla. Sir Zafriilla Khan, llie 
leader of the House 'observed : “\Vc can look forward with coniidcncc to the 
result, of this I am certain that everyone of us here fully realizes tlie i^ravit.y 
of the crisis wliich has overtaken the world and is determined to do his duty 
to our Kiiiji; and country fiiitlifiilly and with steailfast conruue and rosolufion.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadev Desai arrived in Simla to 
meet His Excellency the Viceroy. 

5th. His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief broadcast ini^ from Simla, said, “I 
wish to remind you, that all connected with India’s ilcfence arc ‘.uldrcssiiuj; them- 
selves to their utmost in the ]>rescnt ciravc emergency to meet all the dangers 
which India may be faced wnth, In the performant*e of tliis task we shall he 
immensely encouraged by the support, sympathy and_ ninicrstanding of jicople of 
good-will and intelligence who realise the danger which threatiui Tiidia in the 
circumstances of today and have some understanding of which the defence 
forces must do to meet them.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on his meeting with the Viycroy, said, that 
he told His Excellency that his own sympathies were with Britain^ and i^’rance 
from the purely humanitarian point of view. ‘Tt almost seems as if Herr Hiller 
knows no God but brute force.” 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated that with the 
object of eoer<‘ing the Government to meet their demands, liungor-strike was 
being increasingly "ado])tcd by certain classes of prisoners. 9'hc commnnuine 
stated, “After mature and careful consideration the (4overnmeut have dcc-idcd 
to be guided by the following princi])les in dealing with hunger-strike.s and 
they take this opportunity of making their decision widely known. W'lien 
lU'isoners are on hunger-strike the Government will take all possible slejis to 
preserve their lives, and if neecssary will also have recourse to artilicinl feeding 
for this purpose. Further, if circumstances so require they will take all sndi 
steps as they consider pro{»er (o prevent jniblication in the l*re.-s of any matter 
relating to hunger-strikers and also to prevent all domunst ration or ag it at ion in 
that connexion.” 

Under the aus]-»iecs of the British Indian Association, a largely attcnd<Ml ]ml)lit‘ 
meeting was held in Calcutta to pledge loyalty to the Grown. 'Ihe meeting was 
representative of all sections of the Indian community ami was presided ovta* !)y 
feir Frodyot Kumar Tagore. 

The Moslem League Ikarty in the Central Assembly stag-t>d a walk-out as a 
protest against what they regarded as the “unaccommodating altitude’’ of the 
Government spokesmen. 

6tli, The action taken by the Government of Bengal to ]wevcnt iirolilceriiijr, sp«‘cial“ 
ly in this matter of su])ply of foodstulls, and other neceshities of life was warmly 
welcomed by the pupiie. 

Messages of loyalty and offers of services in fbe war to the Gn>wn eonfiniu'd 
to pour in from L’rinccs, Indian leaders and various commiini'tics in tiie conntry. 

Eight Congresspicn of iMaharastra were warnnl liy the 1‘rouneial I’rehideut 
for participating in the demonstration against tlie A. 1. G. G. decisions. 

7th. The Government of Tntlia in a reassuring statennmt on mati ]><>\ver obstn-vcnl, 
that they were receiving hourly offers of services fnnu members of all <-oninmid- 
ties, that schemes for the allocation of national seruetj to zmenber.s of the luipttr 
communities were under conshlerat ion, but that the time for tlealing with uffers 
of service already made had not yet come. 

Gifts of over Rs. ]:i lakhs were received from the Imlian Princes, towards the 
cost of prosecuting the war. 

The Jammu atid Kashmir Constitution Act was ]>romuleate<l by the order of 
His Highness the Maharaja at »Srinagar.— The Act consisted of six parts aiul 78 
sections.~~8ul>jcct to His Highness’ inherent legiHlaiivc, e.xecutive and judicial 
l) 0 \vers in relation to the State (tovemment, a Gouncil of Ministers, t-onHisting 
of a Prime Minister and such other Ministers as His Highness might appoint,, 
was invested with powers of superintending, directing and controlling of civil ad- 
ministration of Btate. Provision was made for the appointment of an Advcxuitc- 
General. — ^The Ivcgisiatiire of the State was to <*oasiHt of His Highness and the 
Praja Babha. The Babha comprising of 7o members. 
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Sir Wazir Hassan, a former Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court; in a state- 
ment from Lucknow, declared, “The Indian National Congress can have no 
intention of striking a bargain with England at this criiical juncture. Our claim 
for freedom has not arisen from this crisis. It is an old claim. It is our birth- 
right.” 

^ Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce, Labour and Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Government of Bengal, met at a conference at the Bengal 
Secretariat, representatives of the various chambers of commerce, 
trades and manufactures, to consider how best to stop profiteering and what 
principles should be followed and what steps should be taken in regulating 
prices of specified commodities and how hoarding could be prevented. 

8tli. In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted an amendment for refer- 
ence of the Defence of India Bill to a Select Committee. 

A Gazette of India Extra-ordinary notified the grant of power to provincial 
Governments including Chief Commissioners to control prices of articles, 
subject to certain conditions. _ Power should only be exercised in res- 
pect of necessaries, such as medical supplies, foodstuffs, salt, kerosene oil and 
the cheaper qualities of cotton cloth. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Rangoon, said, “We have re- 
peatedly stated that we arc not out to bargain. We do not approach the problem 
with a view to taking advantage of Britain’s difficulties.” 

A statement signed by Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir 
Manmathanath Miikhcrjee and several other Hindu leaders of Bengal was issued 
in Calcutta calling upon India to stand by Britain and “resist the disastrous 
policy of domination by force. No Indian would desire that England should 
lose the battle for freedom she is fighting to-day.” 

M. Paderewski, the celebrated Polish '"pianist and former politician, appealed 
to Mahatma Gandhi, in a cable from Morges (Switzerland) to use his iniiuence 
with the people of India to gain for Poland India’s sympathy and friendship, 

Swami Abhcdananda, founder and president of the Bam Krishna Vedanta 
Society, and the only living direct disciple of Sri Bam Krishna Paramhansa, 
died in Calcutta. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal issued an appeal to Moslems in India to 
sink Iheir differences and help Britain ‘un the vindication of those great and 
noble principles of liberty, fair play and justice for which Islam stands.” 

Otb. More messages of loyalty from the Princes of India were received by His 
Excellency the Viceroy bringing the total to S3. To all His Excellency replied 
with warm thanks on behalf of the King Emperor. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, on his return flight from China, arrived in Calcutta. 
Referring to the War, Pandit Nehru said he thought he could not add anything 
to what he had already stated to an interviewer at Rangoon. “You will 
appreciate”, he continued, “that it is not proper for me, or for any one else, 
to go about giving his private advice on a matter of such grave import. There 
should be unity of thought, followed by unity of action. In order to have 
unity of action, there must be a certain unity of thought and full consultation 
and co-operation. At this stage it is right and proper that nationalist India 
should speak with one voice and act in a united way.” 

The Congress Working Committee held a six-hour meeting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the sitting.— Sj. Sublias Chandra Bose, 
Mr. M. S. xVney, Acharyya Narendra Dev and Mr. Jai Prakash Narain were 
also present by invitation.— At the conclusion of the meeting it was announced 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Aney gave the committee an account of the 
recent interviews they had with the Viceroy at Simla and a general discus- 
sion took place later. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ under the caption, “That unbecoming 
demonstration” (at Patna) : “Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to 
agitate against the action of the Working Committee and canvas public opinion 
against it. The hostile demonstration of an unseemly nature, which brought no 
credit to the Congress, showed an unworthy intolerance”. 

To put a stop to profiteering, various provincial authorities were taking steps 
to check abnormal increases in the prices of commodities. 

loth. The Congress Working Committee adjourned without reaching at any 
conclusion on the question of the Congress attitude to war. 
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A rneetinp: of the Workinp; Committee of the Natioiml Thbenil Federation of 
India was held in Bombay.— Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad presided. It was resolved 
inter alia, “The Working Committee appeals lo other political parlies to take 
a broad view of the situation so that the country is left in no doubt as to its 
duty in the present crisis which is definitely to range itself uii the side of 

Britain.” , -t , 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, Bombay, presiding over the animal 
meeting of the Gujrati Sahitya Bamsacl in Bombay, made a reference to the 
WAV in Europe. He said that it had been hroiiglit^ about, liy Hiller’s racial 
arrogance, and that it w’as a w'ar of ruthless destruction carried on against 
civilized nations. , , 

A sum of Rs. 1.0b, 000 in Indian Currency, alleged to lie the Nazi Party’s 
Fund for activities in India, -vvas found by the special Branch of the V, 1. ']). 
during the course of a search in Bombay. 

11th. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the two Ifoiises 
of the Central Legislature, said, “I am confident that however ditlicult may lie 
the days that lie ahead of us, India will speak and at‘t as one, and that, her 
contribution wdll be worthy of her ancient name.” The most ini[>ressive part of 
the proceedings was the reading by the Viceroy of a gracious message to Irnlia 
from the King Em))cror. ‘'I am confident”, ilis I\Iajosty said, ‘‘that in the 
struggle in wdiich I and my people have now entered we can count on sympathy 
and sipiport from every quarter of the Indian continent in face of tlie common 
danger.” His Excellency also annoiiiK'cd that ]ireparati()nH in connection with 
the introdnclion of Federation would remain in suspense during the pendency 
of the war. 

The Congress Working Committee met again at Wardha, without coming to 
any decision on the question of its attitude to the war. 

His Highness the hlaharaja Bciiidia of Clw-alior, made a stirring appeal to all 
his subjects to stand united, firm and bold and to give unstinted support to tlie 
British Government in a righteous cause. 

The Government of Bengal, stated an official communique, dociiied to fix and 
regulate the prices of the principal ifenns of foo<i.stnlfs, incdicines, medical 
supplies, salt, kerosene oil and cheaper varieties of (doth. 

By a Gazette Extraordinary the J’unjab Government gave ]H)\vers to all Deputy 
Commissioners in their respective districts to control prices of foodstuffs, 
medical supplies, cheaper qualities of cotton cloth etc. 

12th. The Council of State at Simla, unanimously p-aKsed a motion expressing 
“profound admiration of Boland’s heroic struggle against wanton aggri'ssion 
and complete confidence that the undaunted spirit of their i>eople ami the 
unflinching determination of their allies -will ultimately lead Ihcni to viciory.” 
Sir Jagadish Prasad, Leader of the House delivered a striking Hpee<*h on Imlia’s 
duty in the war. 

In the U. P. Legislative Council, a conceshion whicli the Miiiislry hatl agreed 
to make outside the terms of the (ajmpromibc einbnilic<l in the report of the 
Select Committee on the Tenancy Bill was introiluccd when the Council resumed 
discussion of that Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wanllia— on the war issue the 
draft resolution before the Committee would appear to follow the line of thouglit 
revealed in Mahatma Gundlii’s statement at Bimla. 

Bir Bikandar Hyat Kluin, the Punjab Prcmi(*r, in a spct'.di at a njciMing in 
Amritsar, declared, “f agree with those wdio say that India slumh! not inten'sf. 
herself in Imperialist w'ars. But to-day you have to fight not for the sake 
of England hut in defence of your own hearths and htuncs, in thdence of justice 
and right, and stand in line with the Moslem cmintrii's of the woriil.” 

13th. The Maharaja of Morvi offerod to contribute Rs. .b lakhs fowanis the expenst's 
of the war. The offer was gratefully act^epted by the C'rowii UepiTsentative, 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardiia, passed a resolution setting 
aside the co-optation of twenty-five membera to the Delhi Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

14th. In the Central Assembly, the results of the Belect C'ommit tee’s seven hours’ 
work on the Defence of India Kill were discusseil : Bir Zafndlah Khan, leader 
of the House, moved consideration of the Bill, which ho claimed had been 
materially improved in the Committee stage. 
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Under the joint auspices of the Anglo-Indian Civil Liberties Association and 
the Anglo-Indian Rate-payers Association in Calcutta, a meeting was held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of the Mayor. A resolution urging the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian citizens of Calcutta to co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
authorities in the defence of Calcutta and India was passed. 

The Congress Working Committee, after a long meeting, issued a statement 
deferring its decision on the Congress attitude towards the War, so as to allow 
time for further elucidation of the issues at stake. The Committee in its 
statement, supported Poland in its fight against aggression and maintained 
that it had no quarrel with Germany or German people, but with aggression. 
The Committee wanted from Britain a clarification of her objective in the 
war, and invited the British Government to declare in unambiguous terms how 
it intended to apply the principle of Democracy to India. The statement added 
that a decision could not be long delayed. 

15th. The Government warned the landlords of New Delhi against increases in 
house rent : the property owners having attempted to increase rents by as much 
as 100 p. c. in expectation of the heavy demands on accommodation. 

On the Indo- Afghan frontier, a conspiracy believed to have been inspired by 
foreign influences and designed to create serious diversions on the frontier, 
simultaneously with the out-break of war in Europe was brought to light. It 
revealed that a group of malcontents formed a Jirgah but were repulsed when 
attempting to enter Afghanistan. 

The Farsi Community of Karachi met under the chairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur Katrak and passed a resolution pledging their loyalty to His Majesty’s 
Government and placing their resources at Government’s disposal. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, declared, “I have come to 
the conclusion that llcrr Hitler is responsible for the War.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha : “The Working Committee’s 
statement on the world crisis took four days before it received final shape. 
Every member expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the 
committee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. I was sorry to find 
myself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given to the British 
should be given uncouditionally. This could be done on a purely non-violent 
basis. All that is required is a mental revolution on the part of British 
statesmen. The Congress support will mean the greatest moral asset in favour 
of England and France. For Congress has no soldiers to offer. The Congress 
fights not with violence but -with non-violence.” 

In the XL P. Tjcgislative Council, an important legislative measure, namely, 
the Power Alcohol Bill, was ijitrodnccd, considered and passed. The House 
also concluded discussion on the third reading of the U, P. Tenancy Bill. 

17th. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal addressing a gathering of State officials, 
jagirdars and prominent non-ofiieials at Bhopal, made an appeal for unity amoiig 
Moslems and the need for supporting Britain ‘’at this time of a common danger.” 

Sir. S. Radhakrishnau in a statement to the Press on the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution on war, said, “The statement reflects the hopes and 

fears of the Indian People.” 

The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc at Wardha, condemned the 
India Act amendment which was passed into law. 

IStli. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League concluded its session 
at New Delhi after passing a unanimous resolution dealing mainly wdth the 
international situation and Federation. The portion of the resolution dealing 

with the international situation, said, “If full effective and honourable co- 

operation of the Moslems is desired by the British _ Govepment in the grave 
crisis which is facing the world to day and if it is desired to bring it to a 

successful termination, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction among 
the Moslems and take into confidence the Moslem League which is the only 
organization that can speak on behalf of Moslem India.” 

The Government of Central Provinces and Berar reviewing the annual 
administration reports of the Municipal Committees for the year ending March 
1939 referred to the “lamentable lack of civil reponsibilities” on the part of the 
Committees. 

The Council of State discussed the Chatfield Report on defence. On Dr. 
Kunzru’s adjournineRt motion on the Report, Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie claimed that 

4 
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no major dcfiaion afleclin^;’ India ever had so favonrablc a rcfoiftion by :dl classns 
of tlio pcoiiic as His Majesty’s Govern mcni's acrcplaiu'c of tlio (.’hat Ih'port 
on the tCL'hnicai and linancial i)roblcins of modern i/iii a; India’s deftan-c orp,ani/,a- 
tion. 

jMaidana Abiil Kalam Azad arrived in Luckimw for llio Shia-Suniii couh'iTiK’o. 
The Maulaiia asserted that the Wanlha stalciuont (in war was the in the 
circumstances and that there could be no middle way l>etween i‘(>()pera{iim and 
non-co-operation. 

lOtli. The Government of India issued an order under the Defence of India Rules 
rostrainin^f male European British subjecls, indndiiej: inenijjiTs «of die Auxiliary 
Force, India, between the ap:cs of IG and bd froin Icjuin-; the count vy 0 ';<*ept. with 
the permission of the olliccr commanding the <Iislrict or Independent i'>rigadc 
area. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier of Bihar, while iiiangiiraling the scheme of 
compulsory education of the Muzaliarpur Municipality stressed the need of 
primary education. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, IheOonirress Nationalist Parly’s atleinpls 
to ctl’ect ainendracjit to the Dofem-e of India Bill failed. 

Sir Itamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce bleiiiber, introduced n Bill in Ihe Central 
Assembly to provide for the registration and more elleclive iu-ofc<-tion of trade 
marks. 

Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru, addressing a mccling at Allahabad, evjilained the War- 
dha staiemeut on war. He detailed at length Ihc various il(*m^ in the Congress 
resolution on War and the events xvhicli had changerl the outlook of the 
Congress. Ooining to the Waudha statement itself, Pandit N<'hru oniphasizetl that 
they were to act in a responsible manner so as not to alienate tlie i^rognissive 
forces of the world and also to recognize the new status that India had smfptired 
in the eyes of the world. He cxi)lained that the Wardha statement iUd not 
give a final decision which would depend upon what response Englaiul made in 
this respect. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, M. L. (Oenlral) in a pre.ss interview at Now Delhi said, “The 
Moslem League Working Ouinmittee's statement on the int(‘rnafion:d situation is 
bound to disap])oint all thinking Aloshuus in Dulia. 'I’he world ernis demanded 
a better grasp of fiimlameiitals, wide vision and stalesmaii'-hip of a hiih order.” 

20th. In the Central Assembly, the third reading of the I defence of India Bill was 
passed.—The Congress Nationalist Party made a demand for the riehl of appeal 
against all sentences passed by h>pcciid Tribunals. Mr. Antty referred to the 
fact that the Government had in the l^elect C\)mmitlee a<‘cej)te(i tin; principle 
of the right of a]>pcal against sentences of death and transitortatirui. 

The Council of State discusse<l two non-ullicial^ resolutions one of which, 
relating to the maniifaclurc of locomotives in India, was adoplctl in an amend- 
ed form, while the other, in regard to the dtunand for the Indiani/ation of the 
Indian Medical Service, was rejecteil by G \otes to '22. 

A Press communique from Simla pointed out that the f‘xa«-t ap]dii*a(ion of 
Ordiance FI of 1033, which prescribed the ivJstration of Euroji<«aii British 
subjects as dclined therein, was not entirely dear to j-ertain sections of the 
public : domicile whether in Imlia or elsewhere was not conclusive in determining 
whether a person was liable to registration. 

2lst. The Goveniment of India placed at the disjwjval of the industrial branch of 
the Co-oporalivc Department, Punjab, a sum of Rs. ‘J3,(iiiU to he HjH'Ut in five 
years for the imiwovemcnt of cottage iiuluslric.-^. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of an article in the .Vafintud 
Lucknow, appealed to Britain to take advantage of the opportunity atlbrded by 
the crisis and rid herself of her im]icrialist tradition. 

The IT. P. Government issued a Press Note con(radi«*ling suggestions in <'erfaiu 
quarters that the Government launched a c:imi>aigu to crush the Khaksar 
movement. 

22n(l. A meeting of the Anglo-Indian Community was held in Ckilcnttn, under the 
auspices of the Anglo-Indian ami Domiciled KuiH)pcan Asstn-iution : a rcfiolufion 
was passed unanimously atlirming the loyalty of Anglo-lndian.s His Majesty 
the King Emperor, the British Emi)irc and India, and their readiness to answer 
the call to service whenever it should come. 

In the Council of Htate, otlicial Bills, passed by the Assembly, were passtKl 
without amendment. Three of these were amending Bills to the Indian Carriage 
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by Ah* Act, Indian Eubber Control Act, Indian Eailways Act* The fourth was 
the Bill to amend certain amendments and to repeal certain other enactments. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, inaugurating the Lucknow Students’ Conference, 
reprimanded students for practising the unreality of shouting slogans. Pandit 
Nehru observed that those who were thinking in terms of the Forward Bloc, 
were in his opinion doing dis-service to the country. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that the satisfactory termination of 
the Jaipur Satyagraha was a triumph of non-violence. 

Mahatina Gandhi in another article in the Earijan, entitled “Temple Entry” 
dealing with the alleged persecution of reformers following the throwing open 
of temples in Bouth India, said, “From everywhere evidence continues to pour in 
that the Sanatanist opposition is confined to a few, and they do not hesitate to 
resort to any method however unscrupulous.” 

S], Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement from Bombay, “My attention has 
been drawn to the remarks made by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru about the Forward 
Bloc at a recent meeting at Lucknow. Though the Forward Bloc is a dynamic 
body and has been forging ahead during the last few months, it has unfor- 
tunately failed to enlist Pandit Nehru’s sympathy. I do not know what his 
conception of good and evil is, nor do I know why he has been pleased to call 
the Forward Bloc an evil.” 

The Lucknow^ vStudents’ Conference passed a resolution reiterating their con- 
fidence in Sj. vSubhas Chandra Bose and declaring Ihat the disciplinary action 
against Sj. Bose and other Leftists was a serious blow to the unity of national 
forces. 

The Secretary of the Congress Committee in one of the districts of the Punjab, 
wrote to His Excellency the Governor announcing that he along wdth all other 
members of the Committee resigned and that the Congress Committee ceased 
to exist in that district. The Secretary and the other members urged that the 
Congress should give unconditional support to Britain in the War. 

24th. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to 
Simla for further discussion of the situation. 

A conference was held at Cuttack, to discuss the programme of a geological 
survey to be undertaken in Orissa, Mr, Nityananda ICanungo, Minister for 
Eevenue and Develojiment presiding. The conference was attended by Dr. Dunn, 
Superintending Geologist, who visited Cuttack for the purpose and also by 
officers of the Eevenue and the Development Department. 

A conference of Nationalist Muslims held in Lahore, adopted a resolution 
condemning the Muslim League’s attitude towards war. Maulana K. Hanif 
Nadvi presided. 

25th. It was officially announced from Wardha that the next session of the All- 
India Congress would be held at Eamgarh. Acting on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice. Dr. Eajendra Prasad and several Congress workers from Bihar, with 
whom he had been holding consultations, finally decided the matter. 

The Council of State began general discussion of the Defence of India Bill, 
as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking at a Lucknow function, urged the creation 
of a national militia for the defence of the country. 

2Gth. Mahatma Gandhi reached Simla to have a second consultation with His 
Excellency the Viceroy, since the outbreak of war. 

In the Council of State, the first reading of the Defence of India Bill was 
passed. 

Lord Zetland (Secretary of State for India) asked by Lord Snell to make a 
statement, voiced in tlic House of Lords the British Government’s appreciation 
of the support of all classes of people in India in the struggle against aggression. 
Lord Zetland said that he readily accepted Lord Snell’s invitation in that 
“it provides me with an opportunity for giving expression to the high ax^preeia- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government of the support which has been accorded to 
them by all classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous 
offers of men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of 

the country there have poured in messages of sympathy and sux^port I am 

bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, those 
who have been authorized to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it difficult to co-operate with Great Britain in 
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the prosecution of the War except upon condiiions aOc.-tinp: the political 
relations between the two countries. These coinlilions have so far Ix'cn expressed 
in abstract terms, and, I am not at present prepared to comment upon tluan. 

27th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Oonercss President, aial Pandit, Jawlnuial Xchrn, 
Chairman of the War Sub-Committee of the Coimress, wi;re iinitcd ]jy II is 
Excellency the Viceroy to meet him on October d. 

The Council of State passed the Defence of India Rill.^ 

At a meetinc; of Lucknow Moslems, Maulana Aljiil Wafd prosi.linu:, speeches 
were delivered' condemning’ the Kliaksar anilation in Lm-know. 

The U. P. Government, on receiving- the reports al)out the use of violciict', by 
Khaksar a^'aiiisi police constables near Ghaz/nbad, instructc«l the I)ci)uty 
Inspector General of Police to proceed to Ghaziabad to rcinfoi-.a; polit'C arranue- 
ments and meet the Khaksar menac.c cfTectively ]>y the use of force or olhel•^Yise 
as District authorities considered necessary. 

28tli. The appeal filed by Sj. t^ubhas Chandra P>ose acainst the jude-meni of 
Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia'in the Yilhalldiai Patel will disput(‘, was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kania at the Bombay lli^ii Court. 

The absence of hostile aedivity in Waziri^^tan indicated that the lonpiir of 
Tpi was living somewdiere in seclusion, having dispensed \Yith all his follow'crs 
except three or four personal attendants. 

llie Customs authorities issued orders regarding the r(ica«e of ( rcnnan goods 
to importers sultject to certain conditions notwithstanding that the goods were 
not paid for in part or in full prior to the declaration f)f war. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an in(ervi(‘w at Simla, 
suggested that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, of the jMohlmn 
League, should meet not as politicians but as statesmen to discuss the pruidtmi 
of India’s position in the War. 

29th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement referring to the statement made by 
Lord /jcthind, the India Secretary, in the House of Lords said, ‘'d'ho Congress 
Working Committee had explained the ])Ositioii of the Congress at length iiml 
with (darity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed the Working 
Committee’s example in this respect. We had tried to cunsider tin; problem 
of India in the larger context of w’ar aims and had rc(pu‘'^tcd tlu; Ilritisli 
Government to declare dearly w’hat their aims iu (liis war were and, furtlier, 
give effect to such aims, in so far as it was i->ossil>le at tne pre'^'cnl.'’ 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on (he same suliject, said “1 main lain that 
the Congress is an all inclusive ])ody. Without offence to any body it can })e 
said of it that it is the one body that has represented for over huff a century, 
without a rival, the vast masses of India, irrespective <if class or ereeti. It lias 
not a single interest opposed to that of the Mussalmans or that of the ]ieoiiUi 
of the States, And the Congress has everv right to knt>w iliut it can go to 
the people and tell them that at the end of the war India's status as an 
independent country is as much a.ssured as that of Great Britain.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened a War Purpo.'Jcs i-'iind to receive 
the spontaneous and very generous donations for purpo.^i's cdnnn’ted with the 
war which have l)een sent to him by all sections of the community ami from' 
all parts of India, 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Ele<*tion Tribunal. ap]toinred by the (’ongress 
Working Committee and consisting of Mr. Sati^h Cliundni Das Gupta, Bnif. 
Khitish Prasad CliaUo])adhya ami lYof. I’riya Ranjan Sen met in < ulnitta. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Ihcsideut of the Moslem Leairuc, speaking ttl the annual 
dinner of the Old Boys’ Asso-iation of the Osmunia I'nivcrsity at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) said: “I have always believed in a Hindu .Moslem pact. But 'sm^h a 
pact can only be an honourable one and not a part whieh will mean destruction 
of one and the survival of the other. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi, w’l’iting in the Harijan, said, '‘Strange as it may appear 
my sympathies are wholly with the allies. Willy-nilly this war i.s rerndving 
iusclf into one between such tiemocracy as the West ha.s ovidved and 
totalitarianism as it is typified in Herr Hitler.” 

Mr. N. R. Barker, ”Einuncc Minister, (a)vennnen} of Bengal, speaking at a 
conference of the Merchants’ A.SKociatioii of Faridpnr, matle a strong plea for 
united and co-ordinated m-tion on the part of buKtness men. 

The U. P. Government’s efforts to find a solulion of the labour dispute 
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in Cawnpore and avert a general strike in the cotton and woollen mills were 
fruitless. 

Mr. S. Saiyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, speaking at Madras on “India and the War”, said, ‘T do hope the 
present stalemate will soon be dissolved and the result of talks between one 
leaders and the Viceroy will lead to a clarification of the claims of India, 
enabling her to play to the fullest her part in the War,” 

“Laxminarayan Day” held under the auspices of the Nagpur University”, was 
celebrated at Jubbulpore. The late Eao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan had 
donated Rs. 30,00,000 to the Nagpur University for technical and industrial 
development in the province, that sum having increased to Rs. oj,00,000. 


OCTOBER— 1939 

Chief Events : — The Congress resolution on War — The Viceroy’s 
Statement on India’s Political Future — Congress Ministries in the Provinces 
called upon to resign ; — Several Ministries resigned. 

1st. The Public Health Commissioner in his annual report for 1937, staled that 
“Fevers” alone accounted for over 3,000,000 deaths or 55 per cent of the total 
mortality and respiratory diseases for 8%. 

Mr. R. A. Kidwai, the acting Premier of U. P. in a statement observed, ‘Tt 
appears that in certain quarters a suspicion is entertained that the Government 
is determined to crush the Khaksars, There is no such intention.” 

The Moslems at Sukkur, contrary to the decisions of the Council of Action to 
postpone direct action, launched Satyagraha with a view to securing possession of 
Manzalgah, 

The Upper House in Bihar, inspite of the Government’s opposition, passed Mr» 
G, Lai’s Bill to amend the Bakast Land Restoration Act. The Bill laid down 
that there should be a right of appeal to both parties from orders passed by the 
collector or a person authorized by him. 

2nd. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
arrived at Delhi for their interview with His Excellency the Viceroy.—Final 
talks betw'een Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leaders before the Viceroy's 
interview with Dr. Rajondra Prasad and Pandit Nehru, chairman of the Congress 
war sub-committee took place at New Delhi. 

The Government of Bombay issued a Press Note which dispelled the notion 
that foreign degrees in non-technical subjects conferred advantages in the 
matter of Government appointments. 

The Government of Bihar’s rural development scheme started with its formal 
inauguration by the Ministers, parliamentary secretaries and other prominent 
leaders of Bihar, in the different districts. 

A statement from Bombay, issued by Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar (Liberals), Mr. V. D. Savarkar (Hindu Maha- 
sabha), Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, expressed the view that the 
Congress and the Moslem League do not represent the whole or even the bulk of 
India and that any constitutional or administrative arrangement arrived at between 
the Government and the Congress and the Moslem League could not be binding 
on the Indian people. 

In accordance with the decision of the General Council of the Mazdoor Sabha 
to bring about a general strike in the textile mills of Cawnpore in sympathy 
with the strikers of the Victoria Mills, about 12,000 workers went on strike. 

3rd. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Premier of Madras, declared in an interview, 
“Prohibition is based on the firm foundation of popular desire and has a mean- 
ing and a future far beyond the boundaries of mere temperance laws.” 

The Government of Bengal, having considered the individual causes of 9 
political prisoners and the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on the 
same, ordered them to be released. 

A Defence Department Press Note announced that vacancies in the Royal Air 
Force Units in India would be filled for the first time by local recruitment. 

Three major points, discussed at the interview between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, were understood 
to have been : (I) Britain's war aims and her peace aims. (II) The extent to 
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which effect may be given as soon as possi’olc to her aims in India. ([11} Con- 
gress co-operation in India’s war organisation. 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy, continiiinii; his con sulfations with political leaders, 
had a three quarter of an hour talk with f^ardar Vallavbhai Falel. 

The U. l\ Assembly ])as3cd the Tenancy Dill, incorporating the amendments 
made by the U, 1\ Council. 

5th. Mahatma Candhi and Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, ^Moslem T.caeuc President, had 
interviews with His Excellency the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah informed that he luui 
duly placed the views of the \arious communities before the Vi.'crny and ho 
was confident that these would receive careful attention and consiileration by 
His Excellency. 

At Meerut, the military were called out to control the ugly situation errated 
by the communal riot which broke out on the -ith. Octolter. Tuo hundred 
persons were arrosied. 

The Bihar Assembly adopted a rule empowering the siu-aker t-o suspend any 
member acting in a disorderly manner from attciuling the sittings of thi; 
Assembly for a period not exceeding the term of the session in whidi this 
prerogative might be asserted. 

6th. Sj. Sublias Chandra Bose received a telegram inviting him to an interview 
with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi on October in. 

A large number of kidnmpping outrages occurred in the the Xorth-Wt'st 
Frontier Province. Eight persons were kidnapped near Manzal while travelling 
in a mail lorry. 

7th. The Working Committee of the Congress asscmltled at Wanlha. ’’fwo sittings 
were held, one in the morning for three hours atid the second in llie afu‘rnoon 
for G hours. Mahatma Cundhi was present at the second meeting, '’i'iui 
Committee heard accounts of the interviews which Mahatma Caiuliii ami 
members of the war snb-committce had with JI. E. the Viccry and also Pundit 
Jawharlal Nehru’s conversations with j\Ir. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an artic-.lo in the Hanjun^ headed ‘The unfortunate 
peo]dc of Travancore”, ^ said, ‘The JMnecs will render Great Puatuin a real 
service when they can offor llulr services not as so many aiiio.Tuts but as true 
representatives of their jieople.” He continued by surine, ^In these tinu‘s 
every one of the Princes has ])Ower.s of absolute auloerats. Hitli'r enjuys lu) 
greater powers. Britain’s position as the sclf-i*(>nsiiiutcd guardian of demofracy 
is compromised so long as it has more than o'K) aiitocrats as h<*r allies. 

The Government of Hind in a statement, on the Man/ah-ah Satyagralia at 
Sukkur pointed out that hitherto they refrained from using their lawful powers 
to put an end to violence but further ads of vitjlem'C on the i>art id the 
Satyagrahis would be met with adeifuatc action. 

8th. The fourth annual meeting of the Indian Science News ABSodation took 
place at the University College of Science, Calcutta. Dr. Satya Charan Laha 
presided. 

The Council of the provincial i\Ioslem Li'agiie at Liuhnow. di'cidcd not to 
support the Khaksur muvcmcnt.~Mr. Jinnah decided to mediate in the dispute 
with the Government. 

9tli. A resolution seeking Ihc All-India Congre-AS Commiitee.'ri approval of the 
Working Oomniitice’s statement issued from Wanlha on Scptcmlier U on the 
war sitiiatiou and repeating the imitation to the British lh>vcrnmcnt to state 
their war and peace aims, was passed hy the Congrc'^s Workitm Commitlce at 
Wanlha. The resolution was placed before the All-India Congress Committee, 
which also met at Wanlha. 

The second week of His Kxi'elicney the Viceroy’s talks with Imlian Icatlcrs 
since his return to New Delhi from Simla Iiegan by granting intttrvifws to 
Nawab Mahomed Jsmail Khan, President of the ruiieil ProvinccH Moslem 
League, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Maliasabha, ami Dr. P». It. 
Amhedkar. Mr. P. N. Sapru, 1 ‘resident of the National Liberal Federation 
received an invitation form His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The All-India Congri'ss Committee adjourned after ai>out 22 amcndmciita 
had been moved to the Working Committee’s ‘‘Wav crisis” resolution. Most of 
the movers of the amendments belonged to the Leftist aroup and the burden 
of their amendments was to ask the Congress to stand by part dttclaralions 
regarding War. 
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10th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to Mr. A. Aikman, Leader 
of the European group in the Central Assembly, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Leader of the Forward Bloc and Sardar Aurangzeb Khaii from Peshawar. 

The Congress Working Committee’s resolution on war was passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee by ISS votes to 58. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
severely criticized the talk of a break-away by a section of the organization 
which might threaten independent action if the Working Committee did not 
achieve in negotiation with the British Government substantially what the 
Leftists wanted. 

The Government of Bengal made an ap]')eal to Labour not to resort to strike 
recklessly in the time of emergency. It was i)oiiited out that the Minister for 
Labour was always ready to hear the complaints of workers and would do all 
in his power to bring about an amicable scttlcment. 

lltli. His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to IMr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, 
Premier of Bengal, the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan and Mr. A. R. Elliot 
Lockhart of the European Association. 

Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the Slates Pco])lcs’ Conference at Wardha. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
Dr. Paitabhi Sitaramayya were also present. The question of appointing a 
vStates Sub-Committee in order to bring about greater contact and co-ordination 
between the States Peoples’ Conference Standing Committee and the Congress 
Working Committee was discussed. 

Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a batch of 70 
panchayat oflicers at Lahore, said that the province was proud of its sacrifices 
in the last war, when 02 percent of the men in the Indian Army were Punjabis. 

At the conference which the members of tlie Congress Working Committee 
at Wardha had with the Premiers of the Congress governed provinces, problems 
arising out of the war, pariiciilarly the working of the difierent Ordinances, 
were discussed. 

Mr. D. K. Saiiyal, Secretary, Appointments Board, Calcutta University, in 
his second year’s report on the Working of the Board for the year ended May 
31, 1939, observed : “A tendency is observable that University trained young 
men arc shaking off their prejudices against hard and hazardous work.” 

12lh, The All-India Congress Committee’s resolution passed at Wardha demanding 
a clear statement of Britain’s war aims found support in numerous comments 
all throughout India.— Mr. F. E. James, m. l. a. (Central) addressing a meeting 
of the European Association at Coonoor said that the need for a clear statement 
of Britain’s war aims had been emphasized 3iot only in India but also in 
Britain itself. There was nothing wrong in the request, and there was no 

reason why it should not be granted In Bombay, the Times of India said, 

“The position of Congress Governments is fast becoming difiicult, and we trust 
that something will be done to avert their resignation, which as Lord Zetland 

says, would be a calamity The Madras Mail said that the Congress 

demand for the immediate application of the principle of independence to India 
argued a unity which was demonstrably lacking. This apart, the resolution 
might be regarded as little more than a request for a restatement of known 
objectivism. 

The offer of services in the War,^ made by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the 
Punjab Premier, on behalf of the Punjab to the British Government, was 
confirmed at a representative conference at Lahore of Punjab Zamindars. The 
conference was presided over by Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana, and was attended by almost all the Ministers, in eluding the Premier. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a Press interview at Lahore, 
said that communal unity was vital in India and urged further talks between 
the Congress and the Moslem League. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on war, appealed to Europeans in India “to range themselves alongside 
the Congress” and advised Congressmen “to desist ±rom any action that would 
savour of indiscipline or defiance.” He described the A. I. C. 0. resolution 
as moderate and wise. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, released to 
Press the correspondence which passed between him and the Congress President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in regard to the allegations against the Congress Provincial 
Governments. 
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The Hon ’Me Sir. C. Eaiairopalaphiiriar, the Premior of Sladras, had an 
interview with His ExccUcik'y the \ ieerov. 

14th Slahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijew, hea<Io(l ‘on Trial, ” said, ‘dt 
is better for India to discard violence altoaether— even in the th tcnce of her 
borders.’’ He continued: ‘‘In the course of conversations with nnuiibors of (Iio, 
Workini>; Comniittec, I dis(‘Overcd that their non-violence lunl never eonc bcvoiul 
fnditinii'’thc British Government with that weapon.” 

^8ir Abdul Halim Gliiiznavi, in the course of a Press stateniont, put forward 
a pica for the enlistment of Beiiirali youths in the army. 

A edash occurred between a party of Police and about l)'J Kliaksars arrived 
in Lucknow by train. . c , 

The Government declared a blockade a.i;'amst the Afridis of I\hy})cr Ai^eiicy. 
It applied both to Afridis scekin;-; entry int 9 British territory and to p(‘rsons 
from British territory seckiniz; entry into Afridi country. 

Mrs. Vijayahikshmi Pandit, Minister for Local ^zieU-Governmeni, 1. P. pre- 
sided over the opening session of the Agra Province M unicn's Gunferenco held 
in Cawnpore. 

lath. The fifth Marketing Officers Conference which was opened hy Kunwar Sir 
Jagadish Prasad on October IB, at New Delhi, concludctl its session. The most 
impoida'd subject under discussion related to the measures to bejaken during 
the \Var to keep in touch with current prices, visilde stocks, availalile Hui>plieH 
of essential commodities etc. , , , 

Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai, presiding over the 2blh animal sessmn of tlie 
All-India Hindi conference at Benares, declared, “The only language which can 
be the national language of India is Hindi.” 

Presiding at the eleventh session of the (Jauhati Prahasi Bengali (’hafra 
Baminilani, Professor llumayun Kaliir dealt on the diirerent. phases of Bengali 
literature and its inllucncc on the national character of Bengal. 

Kith. 11. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to Kumarraja Miithia C’hotiar, Uao Bahadur 
M. 0. llajah, i\Iajor t^ir .^luhammad Nawaz Khan, llai Bahadur Ikirakha t^ingh 
and Master Tara Siiu-li.— His Excellency's coiisuhalions with representative 
leaders of Indian political life drew to a cfocc. 

Mr. Srikrishiia riiiiha, the Bihar I’remier, when he moved a rc;-olulion relating 
to the war, framed on the lines of the rc<’cnt .Ml-India Gonerc-s Gummince 
resolution in the Bihar Assembly, declared, ‘‘India is f)idy waiting for ii gesture 
from Great Britain and millions woidd then rubh to give tludr lives in the 
batilc-ticld to help her in the present War.” 

6iv Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, ad<lrc.ssing the Ucprc.scntative .Asscmldy, 
observed, “Let me suggest to our misguided patriots that <*onbtitution:d reform 
if that is what they arc aiming at — is best etlcctcd })y reason and not by rowdyiMii.” 

17tli. His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal for unity: -Two iini'orfant announc<‘- 
ments with regard to the political future of India and the coimtiy’s atiilude to- 
wards the war were made hy His Excellency the Viccr<»y in a slatcnuait issuctl 
from New Delhi. — His Excellency sialed;that he w:is authori/.i'd i»y His Ma.i<*.sty’s 
Government to say that at the end of the \\’'ar they would Ik* very willing to 
enter into consultation with representatives of tlie several communities, parties 
and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes with a vit'w to securing 
their aid and t'o-operation in the framing of such ctuislimtional motlif cations 
as might seem desirable. — His Excellency anmnuiccd the immediate cstahlish- 
ment (»C a (‘onsultative group, representative of all major political parties in 
Ihitish India ami of the Indian Princes, which wouhl iiavc as its olijcct. the 
association of ]>n))lic _ opinion in India with ihu conduct of the war tpicstitjus 
relating to war activities. 

The (toverument of r>cngal comjilelcd their c.xaniiiiatioa of ail tin; cases of 
terrorist and civil disobedience prisoners which were placed hclore the Advisory 
Committee. Prisoners numbering lid were released uncomliUoiiuIly, 43 were, 
released or oflered their release on conditions, 7 were grantc<l remission 
and in 40 cases clemency was refused. The Press communupic staled that the 
figures compared very favourably with the Adviaewy (k)ininiUco which were that 
llG prisoners should i>e released iineonditionaliy, and 33 conditionally, that 
remission should be granted in lo cases and that clemency shouhl be refused in 
45 cases. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance called the 
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Bengal Jute Regulation Ordinance, 1939, to regulate the cultivation of jute in the 
province and to enable the Government to prepare a record of the lauds on which 
jute was being grown in 1939. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi characterized H. E. the Viceroy’s declaration on India's politi- 
cal future, as “profoundly disappointing.”— The Mahatma in a statement said : “It 
would have been beLier if the British Government had declined to make any 
declaration whatsoever. The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that 
the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. So far as I can see the Congress 
will be no party to it. “The Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy for India if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table is promised 
at the end of the war. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. The Congress 
asked for bread and it has got a stone.” 

Lord Zetland, Secretary of Stale for India, concluded an address in the 
House of Lords in which he dealt with India’s attitude to the war, the varying 
demands of her leaders for political freedom and the difficulties which eouf routed 
the British Government in meeting those demands, by saying, “This then is my 
aiipeal to the peoples of India -that in comradeship with ”as, "while presenting a 
united front to the forces ranged against us they strive after that agreement 
among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve that unity 
'Which is an essential of nationhood.” 

Maiilana Abul Kalam Azacl and Pandit Ja^Yhal•lal Nehru issued a joint state- 
ment “We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. The whole 
statement is a complete rc])iidiation of ail that India stands for nationally and 
internationally. It is the statement which would have been out of date twenty 
yeais ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no mention in it 
of independence, freedom, democracy or self-determination.” Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 
the IMadras Premier, described the statement as “deeply disappointing.” 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Depressed classes spokesman supported the Viceroy. 
The latter in a Press interview at Bombay stated, “What else could the Viceroy 
have done in the circumstances of the case.” 

Sir Jawala Prased Srivastava, a former XT. P. Minister, in a statement hoped 
that the declaration by the Viceroy would give complete satisfaction to all sec- 
tions of Indians. 

Mr. M. A. F. Hirtzel, Vice-President of the European Association, referred to 
the Viceroy’s declarations. He said interalia : “Fortunately, while His Excellency 
has been able on the one hand with the authority of His Majesty’s Goverumenu 
to give an assurance regarding modification of the details of the Act of 1935 in 
the" light of Indian opinion at the end of the war, on the other hand he has 
given binding assurances to the minority communities that their interests 'will be 
fully consulted.” 

19th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in the course of a statement on the 
Viceroy’s declaration, said : “There is no room now left for any one to doubt 
that British policy remains as it always has been.” 

A meeting of Depressed Classes citizens in Delhi Province with Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Raja, passed a resolution offering unconditional co-operation to the British 
Government and wishing success to British arms. 

In the course of au interview at Nagpur, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu conimeutiug on 
the Viceroy’s stalement said, “Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be some- 
times successfully exploited as a text to preach a plausible sermon against the 
freedom of India, but in this supreme hour of international crisis it would have 
been au act of wisdom not to expose so clearly_ and cruelly the fundamental 
disparity between Indian ideas and British Policies.” 

20th. Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, the Liberal leader commented on the Viceroy’s 
statement saying, “The Viceroy’s declaration is bound to cause much 
disai^pointmcnt among those in the country who have already made up their 
minds as to the future constitution of India and the precise method of achieving 
it.” But he pointed out that no useful purpose would be served by refusing to 
face realities 

Dr. Rajciidra Prasad, in a Press interview at Wardha, said, “The Viceroy’s 
statement leaves no room for further discussion. The Ministries cannot last. The 
circumstances and conditions relating to various provinces differ and these will 
have to be taken into consideration by us in this connexion.” 

2l8t. In an interview aj Wardha, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, “There is no need for 
5 
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calling' a special session of the Congress as there is nothing to dis-nss. Tn the 
WorkTno- Committee too we have nothing to cliscu&s. )\c have only lO devidf'. 
The Dusserah is an auspicious day for taking decisions and the \\ orking 

Committee will take them.” , n i 4 - c t v * < n i * 

The Committee of the National Liberal Federation of India met at I.omliay to 
consider the Viceroy’s statement. Mr. P. N. i^aprii picsideil. . 

Discussion between the Government of the United ProMneos and the rre-ident 
of the Moslem League at New Delhi, on the position created in tlie prinin<-e 
by the influx of Khakshars advanced a further suige as a result of the. nie<-tiug 
between Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister of Justice and Mr. M. A. Jinnuh. 'i he 

proposals which were submitted to Mr. Jinnah by Khaksars were handl'd o\Gr to 

br. Katiu, who would place those proposals before the Government. 

22ad. The ConuTess Working Committee at Wardba passed a rcsnluiion cuiruiM; 
upon the Congress Ministries in the provinces to resign aiitl ai'pealing to the 
nation to sink all internal differences in “this hour of grave cri^^ih." 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, winch met m New Mcllii, 
passed a resolution expressing satisfaction with 11. E. the Viceroy's st at omen I hui 
asking for the further clarification of certain ]!oints and authorizing Tdr. .Unnali 
to take steps to this end. The League noted with satisfaction the British Govern- 
ment’s recognition that the League alone could speak for ^^lo^lems in India 

and also the Government’s recognition of the rights and interests of other 

minorities. 

The Council of the All-India National Liberal Federation meeting in Hombay, 
characterized the Viceroy’s declaration as unsatisfactory and declaretl that internal 
differences should not be permitted to bar the way to a “Free constitution.' 'I’lic 
Federation, while confirming its pledge of support for the democra'ics in the war, 
appealed to the various parties to sink their difi'erenccB and “help in tlie 
emergence of a new India with real power to further the e.aiise of genuine 
democracy and peace.’’ 


23rd. Mahatma Gandhi stated in an interview at Wardhaganj : “How I wish the 
studied moderation of the Working Committee’s resolution will he n’cognised and 
appreciated by all concerned. Deplorable as the Viceregal declaration nndoubledly 
is, there is nothing irretrievable. The moderation of the Working C<nnmiUc(;’s 
resolution leaves the door open for satisfying the national demand and averting 
the crisis.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement, strongly criticized 
the Congress decision to resign and emphatically dissociated liim.^elf nml otlua- 
members of his cabinet from the views against the Viceroy’s declaradon expressed 
by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, Bengal. 

The Independent Labour Party in India decided to support Britain in the IVar. 
The Executive Council of the Party was of opinion that ‘dho present is not the 
proper occasion for withholding its co-operation from Great. Britain ; i)r. 
Ambedkar, leader of the party, issued a statement oxpn'ssing tlie views that “a 
better and a more satisfactory response with regard to the aspirations and 
demands of the people of India would have come from His Majchiys tioveinment 
if the Congress had tried to bring about unity between tlie diil'ereni commiinitic.s 
and sections in this country.” 


24th. His Highness the Vuvaraia of Mysore, speaking on the occasion of the 
Dusserah festival at Dorchester, said, “In contrast to certain raci's which I ncc<l 
not mention by name, the British Common w'calth of Nations does represent 
the greatest area of permanent goodwill that the world Inns ever seen. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner sneaking at a Durbar said (hat the 
Princes were ready to risk their lives and to stake llieir all in Hup}.(nt ul 
Britain. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in his address to the Representative Assembly at Mysore 
made a reference to the constitutional reforms proposals. The Devvrm Kaiifriiat 
the report, which was received by the Government on August hi last, was 
receiving the earnest consideration of the Government ami they expectetl to * pass 
orders before long. He had every hope that the recommendations ot the 
Committee and the Government order thereon would be received with satisfaction 
by the country.’’ 

In the Punjab Assembly, a resolution approving the policy of the Puniab 
Government in offering co-operation to the Britisn Government in the prosecution 
of the war was tabled by three members of the Unionist Party. 
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In the Punjab Assembly, Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Premier, informed Choiidhuri Kartar Singh that 2,108 persons were 
arrested in connexion with the Kisan Morcha at Lahore and other places ; of 
these 1042 had been released in pursuance of the statement made by the 
Government. 

25th. The Daily Hei'ald published a special message from Mahatma Gandhi. It 
stated, “The Congress has left the door open to Britain to amend her mistake.” 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar delivering the Convocation Address of the Univer- 
sity of Mysore, said, ‘‘The fashionable slogan now-a-days is ‘down with Imperia- 
lism’ but none of those, who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloud- 
land refuse to tread on terrafirma, can fail to realize that as we arc situated 
it is a matter for thankfulness that we are part of a powerful Empire.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru met some journalists at a conference in Bombay 
and explained the Congress view point regarding the minorities with particular 
reference to the Moslem. 

Mr. N. R. Saiker, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement, said : “It 
has been my misfortune to differ from my leader and colleague Mr. Fazlul Huq 
on several occasions in the ])ast, and his latest statement criticizing my views 
Oil the recent announcement of the Viceroy is another which I cannot in justice 
to myself let go unnoticed.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacliari had a long interview with His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, when the Premier informed His Excellency of the discussions 
of Congress Working Committee at Wardha, leading to their direction to 
Congress Ministries to resign. 

In the Bombay Assemlffy, Mr. B. G. liher moved the Congress Party’s 
resolution on war. Mr. Kher’s resolution stated inter alia : “This Assembly 
regrets that the British Government have made India a participant in the war 
between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of India 
and have further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, passed laws and 
adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of provincial Governments.” 

2GtIi. Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate on India in the House of Commons 
initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn, declared : “There are now two kinds of Domi- 
nion Status, as some people seem to think. The Dominion Status that we 
contemplated was the Dominion Status which has been described by Mr. Wedg- 
wood JBonii— Dominion vStatus of 1926. That Dominion Status is not a prize 
that is given to a deserving community but is the recognition of the facts that 
actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India, and in my views the 
sooner they exist the better, the aim of our policy will be achieved. If there 
are difliculties in the way, they are not of our making. They are inherent in 
the many divisions between classes and communities in the great sub-continent. 
It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just as it 
should be our aim to help Indians in their task. 

T’he Madras Legislative Assembly passed by 153 votes to 22, the Premier’s 
resolution on the War. — The Moslem League party siaged a walk-out as the 
amendment tabled by the leader of the group was disallowed by the Speaker. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Congress party’s resolution on War 
was discussed by the House. Commending his resolution to the House, Mr. 
B. G. Kher traced the events leading up to the critical situation and recalled 
the Congress demand for a declaration of policy. 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai addres- 
sed a public meeting at Bombay and explained the Working Committee's resolution 
on the war situation. Pandit Nehru said that the British Government’s de- 
clarations showed that they believed tliat by sitting in the Ministerial benches, 
the Congress had forgotten its aspirations. The Congress demanded that consti- 
tution based on the will of the people should be framed. 

27th. Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement created a definitely favourable impression in 
unoflicial quarters in JSew Delhi, for it was considered that the reference to 
the possibility of expanding the Viceroy’s Council would be well received both 
by Congressmen and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement, appreciated the conciliatory tone of Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech, but asked for proof that “Britain has shed her imperia- 
listic ambitions even before India is declared independent.” Mahatma Gandhi 
added : “The Congress decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts mostly 
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the Congress and the British Government on trial, Notliing but good ’will 
come out of it, if both ’?\’ill play the game.” 

The ^Madras hlinistry tendered its resignation, which ’^yas notacccrtcd ])y ITis 
Excellency the Governor. It ’was stated that resignations by Congress Ministers 
could not be accepted until arrangements 'were made for carrying on the Govern- 
menls in the provinces affected. 

In a Press interview at Wardha, in connextion with the Plorso of Commons 
debate on India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said ; ‘'rilaharma 
Gandhi’s statement lepresents my reaction to Sir Pamncl rioaic’s S};cr‘(‘h in the 
Commons debate and it is hardly necessary for me to say much more.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a Press statement, wrote about reference of tlie Congre-s- 
League question to an arlutration tribunal. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly, by 02 votes to 3G, passed wiili a slight 
change, the Congress party’s resolution on war which was introdi.crd by the 
Premier, Mr. B.' G. Kher” The Moslem League party’s ameiidmeni u) the 
effect that democracy was unsuited to the genius of the country, was rcjc’led 
by 89 votes to 23. 

Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, issued a reply to the stalement of 
Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, the Bengal Premier, regarding the treatment of Moslems 
in Congress provinces. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit G. B. Pant, the Premier, moved 
the Congress party’s resolution concerning Britain’s war ^aims,— tlie resolution 
was on the lines or the Bombay resolution. Chaudhuri Kaliq-uz-zaman, leader 
of the Moslem League party, in moving his party’s amendment to the Conprt'ss 
resolution, appealed to Congress to reconsider their decisioti and come to terms 
with the Moslem League. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement on the cleclaruiiou 
made by the viceroy, saying : “We fully realize the gravity of the situation 
and the menace that confronts India. We feel it our duty to call uj-on the 
youths of Bengal to rally to the defence of their country and also call u]'On 
the Government immediately to create a suitable atmosphere and to de\ise proper 
machinery to provide them with military training and all other equipmeJjts su 
as to enable them to do their duty.” 

Congress leaders exchanged views at Lucknow, with ^Janlana A])ul Kalain 
Azad and Moslem League leaders with Chaudhuri Khaiiq-uz->'am:ui. 31u! 
opinion was held in both quarters that Sir Samuel Hoarc’s stutemeut reemded 
an advance on the Viceroy’s declaration. 

Mr. 0. P. N. Sinha, the Leader of the Opposition in the Biliar Assemlily 
appealed to the Congress to reconsider their decision with regard to the gniug' 
up of office in the provinces. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that “the control and inamq'’{‘mcnt 
of civil disobedience has been left in my hands. The best way of losing a 
cause is to abuse your opponent and to trade upon his w'cakiKss. M'Juitcver 
may be true of other modes of warfare, in Batyagraha it has b(‘('n held that 
causes for failure are to be sought within. The refusal })y tlic British (bivcrn- 
ment to fulfil the Congress hope that they would make the exiicctt'd declaration, 
is solely due to the weakness in the Congress organization and Coiigressimm.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in^ another article" in the Harijan, in reply to a Moslem 
correspondent, said : “Live and let live on mutual forbearance and toleration is 
the law of life.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, Na'W’abzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General v^ecretary of 
the Moslem League, in answer to the repeated charges levelleil against him 
by Congress speakers that the League was betraying the I&Iuinic ideal uf demo- 
cracy, explained that the Moslem League was not opposed to democracy })ut 
only to that forrn of it which was embodied in the Act of 1033. 

The Council of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency at a meeting in C3ilcufla, 
adopted a resolution expressing steadfast lo^’alty and unflinching devotion to 
His Majesty the King Emperor, 

29tli. His Excellency the Viceroy issued invitations to the leaders of the CongresH 
and of the Moslem League to meet him at New Delhi : the invilations wtirc 
^sumed to be in connexion with consultations envisaged in Bir Bamucl 
Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons. 

Dr, Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President in explaining the implicationH 
01 the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, in a circular letter to the 
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Provincial Congress Committees, expressed tlie view : “Our non-violence to-day 
is put to the greatest test in respect of Hindu-Moslcm relations. Congressmen 
have to show their non-violence — in particular at the time of Hindu-Moslem 
riots by losing their lives, if need be, to prevent them. They may not take 
sides.” 

Dr. G. S, Aruiidale, President of the Theosophical Society, addressing a 
public meeting at £^alem, pointed out that the war was fought not only for the 
])reservation of peace and democracy in Europe but that it was a war against 
injustice, aggression and evil things whenever they might be, and that it was 
a war for India’s freedom. He incidentally lemaikcd, “2.1r. Gandhi is not a 
political leader but a spiritual leader.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras received Kumarraja SInthiah Chettiar, 
Leader of the Opposition and of the Justice Party in the Idadras Assembly, 
who informed His Excellency that lie was unable to accept the invitation 
to assist iu forming a Council of Ministers. 

Under the reforms announced in the Pajkqi Harbar Gazette Extraordinary, 
the Pajkot State Assembly would be rccoustituled so as to consist of GO members, 
excluding the President, of whom 40 would be elected and 20 nominated and 
of the latter 5 should be official members. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Pciigal issued a statemciit, observing, 
“Tlie feelings of the Moslems of India towards the war are explicit. This 
war has aroused in us a deeper regard for the ideals for which the British 
people and the British Government stand than ever and has evoked spontaneous 
feeling of loyalty and a desire to take our share in the burden of the War.” 

30tli. His Excellency Lord Erskine accepted the resignation of the 3\radras Ministry 
and look over the administration of the Presidency, The Legislature was 
prorogued. 

The United Pro^’inccs Ministry also resigned. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Congress resolution on war 'which 
was moved by the Premier was carried by 127 votes " to 2. An amendment by 
the Moslem League was defeated by 128 votes to 19. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a Press statement accepted Mr. Fazlul Huq’s 
“challenge” and invited his co-operation to investigate his “fantastic” charges 
against Congress Governments. 

As a result of the Congress Working Committee debarring Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose from holding the ollice of the Piesideiit of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee or any other oflice of elective Congress bodies, the executive of the 
Provincial Congress at its meeting in Calcutta, elected Mr. Bajcndra Chandra 
Heb, as President of the B, P. C. 0. in place of Bj. Bose. There was no other 
candidate. 

31&t. If. E. the Viceroy’s decision to invite Congress and Moslem League leaders 
to a joint discussion gave deep satisfaction in all quarters. 

The Congress Ministries in Bihar and Bombay resigned. 

Labour forces were to be trebled in India’s ammunition, gun and shell 
factories. Ibis statement was the fust indication otlicially to be given of the 
extent of the Government’s programme for the devefo]imcnt of the country’s 
ordnance fa<doi'ics which ultimately would far exceed their present maximum 
ca]>acity of lu'oduction. 

Bj. Bubbas Cliandra Bose, criticizing some of the statements by Mahatma 
Gandhi and J)r. Pajeiidra Prasad said, regarding the weakness in Congress 
organization and Congress men, “In my humble opinion this failure is largely 
due to bad leadership, both before the out-break of war and after.” 

] ’audit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address at Lucknow, said that the dilTcrcnces 
between the Congress and British Government were fundamental. 


NOVEMBER— 1939 

Chief Events : —Lord Zetland’s Statement in the Lords on 
Hritish intentions towards India — The Viceroy’s Broadcast Message 
to the Indian people — Constitutional Eeforms announced in the Mysore 
State — Congress Working Committee meeting in Allahabad. 
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1st. Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
Leao-ue, and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Contiress, held a joint 
conference with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. Mr. Jinnah also 
attended the conference at the Viceroy’s House. A discussion of <^eneral 
characler look place after which the meeting adjourned. 

Following the resignations by the Congress Ministries in the United Provincos, 
Bihar and Bombay, the Governors of the above provinces invited the leaders 
of the Opposition in the respective assemblies for consult at i(aj regarding the 
formation of alternative i\Iinistries. The leaders of the Upposilioii expressed 
their inability to form Ministries in those provinces. 

In the 0. P. Assembly at Nagpur, the first measure to be taken for discussion 
was the C. P. and Berar Vidya'"Mandir and the constitution _ of committcc.s for 
their management -the Opposition motion for the recirculation of the Dill 
was rejected. 

2nil. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad arrived at New 
Delhi, where they met Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Kajendra Prasad. I'hen 
Mahatma Gandhi had a conversation with Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Hopes of an 
agreement between Congress and the Moslem League on a joint proposal lo i)e 
placed before the Viceroy for the settlement of India’s immeiliatc politi<‘al 
difficulties became brighter following Mahatma Gandhi’s decision to prolong 
his stay at Delhi. 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, made a statement of Britain’s intentions 
towards India, replying to a debate on India : “It is sometimes said still in 
India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism there, but every step token 
since 1919 has emphasized and ratified the determination of the people of this 
country to work for Self-Government in India. Our intentions remain what 
they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving our best with all 
sincerity to assist in removing the obstacles which at ])resGnt lie in the jiath 
of the fulfilment of the promises which have been made. But I still find from 
my practical experience every day of the year for the past 1 or 3 years that. it. 
is no use ignoring difficulties in your path. What you may do is to work 
patiently and in all sincerity to remove them. 

3rd. Dr. Rajiaidra Prasad, the Congress President, informed the Pres^nnui at New 
Delhi, that the Congress reply to be made to the Viceroy was ready and was 
expected to be sent on the 4th November. In reply to a (iiiesiion. In; said 
that the reply was not a joint one by the Congress and the Moidem Leagin'. 
An indication of the trend of the Congress reply was taken to Ixi roniainrd in 
a statement by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in which he invited the BriLish (iMvcrumcnt 
to “throw on Indiana the responsibility of producing an agreed <*<»nsti(ntion 
without any interference from outside and to promise to give statutory eilcft 
to it when produced.” 

H. E. the Governor of Bihar accepted the resignation tomhu-cd by his (’ouui-il 
of Ministers and assumed control of all legislative and administnitive jiow’crs 
within the Province. 

H. E. the Governor of the United Provinces accepted the rcsignatitm tcadiu-cd 
by the Ministers, and issued a proclamation .susi)eniling the constitution. His 
Excellency in a broadcast talk appealed for public* co-oponition in the 
successful prosecution of the War. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Unionist Party’s resolution on the w'lir offin-iiig 
unconditional support to Britain and the araendinents movtnl l»y I lie vuriims 
parties were discussed. The main resolution w'as moved by Snnlar l{;ih:idur 
Gurbachan Singh (Unionist) and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the 
Opposition (Congress) moved an amendment. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, moved 
the Congress War resolution. Speaking on the resolution, xMr. Das said that 
India did not want to worry England in her difficult days. “Indian h'adcrs 
declared sympathy and support to the allied cause”. All tliat she wanted was 
the application of Britain’s war aims to India. 

H, E. the Governor of the Central Provinces asked the Ministry that with 
regard to their impending resignation, due notice should be given to enable 
His Excellency to make alternate arrangements to carry on the admiiiisiration. 

A meeting of Hindus held under the presidency of Dr. B. Moonje at 
Nagpur, resolved to inform His Excellency the Viceroy that .Maliatma Gandhi 
being of the Congress does not represent Hindus, and to warn the Government 
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that any communal settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu 
Mahasabha as a result of conversations now in pro^^ress in Delhi would not be 
acceptable and binding on Hindus. 

4th. Replies to suggestions for a settlements of some of the major problems of 
India’s ])olidcal future were submitted to the Viceroy by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, on 
behalf of the Congress, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on behalf of the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with H. E. the Viceroy in the morning 
while Mr. M. A. Jinnah met His Excellency later in the day. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad left New Delhi. 

On the liindu Moslem question, Mahatma Gandhi said, “No pact seems to be 
in front of us. Janab Jinnah t!?aheb looks to British power to safeguard Moslem 
rights. Nothing that the Congress eai» do or concede wall satisfy him.” 

The Orissa Ministry resigned. The House adopted the resolution by 3G votes 
to IG. 

The Governor of Bombay accepted the resignation of the Ministry and issued 
a proclamation suspending the conslitution. 

^lahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, entitled “Tlie next step”, 
remarked, ‘T have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do 
to-day ill connexion with the present impasse with the Brit sh Government. The 
resignation of the Congress Ministries was a necessity, but the next step is by 
no means clear. Gongressraeii seem to be expecting a big move. Some 
correspondents tell me that if I only give the call, there will be an all-India 
response such as has never been made before and they assure me that people 
will remain non- violent. Beyond their assurance I have no other proof in 
support of their statement, I have proof in my possession to the contrary.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview to the Indian correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian on the Lords debate on India said that he was shocked at 
Lord Zetland’s suggestion that the Congress was a Hindu organization and was 
amazed that it could emanate from one in the responsible position of Secretary 
of State. 

From Hyderabad (Deccan), a communique said : “The Air Council has decided 
to allocate His Exalted Highness’ gift of £100,000 towards the cost of a new 
fighter squadron to be formed shortly and to be known as “The Hyderabad 
Squadron.” 

A report detailing action taken by the Central and Provincial Governments 
during 1937-3S on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
stated, that continued attention was being paid by the Provincial Governments 
to the health and welfare of the industrial worker. 

5tli. II. E. the Viceroy in a broadcast message to the Indian people and in an 
ollicial statement issued from New Delhi, stated, “I am not prepared to accept 
this failure. I propose in due course to try again in consultation with the 
loaders of these great jioliiical parties and the Princes to see if even now there 
may still be the possibility of securing unity.” 

The correspondence which passed between His Excellency, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rajeiulra Prasad while the negotiations in Delhi were in progress, were 
puiilished along with Uis Excellency’s statement. That from Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad to His Exccliency emphasized the Congress Party’s insistence on the 
granling of its demands and regretted that the communal question had been 
dragged into the Delhi negotiations. Mr. Jinnah’s letter to the Viceroy 
revealed the iiinvillingness of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad to enter 
into negotiaiions with the Moslem Leader for a communal bettlemcnt in the 
lu'oviiicial Held until the British Government had complied with Congress 
demands. 

d'he Government of Mysore, passing orders on the report of the constitutional 
Reforms Committee which comduded its labours, announced the reforms to be 
introduced in the Plate. “The Plate Executive Council will be enlarged and it 
will hereafter consist of the Dewan and four Ministers. The Dewan will be 
aiipointcd by the Maharaja. Of the four Ministers, all of whom will be 
nominated by the Maharaja, at least two will be drawn from among the elected 
members of the Repi'escntaiivc Assembly and the Legislative Council. The 
Legislative Council will have an ele<jted majority, of its C8 members 44 will be 
elected and 2-1 nominated. “The franchise for the Representative Assembly 
(r.owcr ] louse) will be extended so that the electorate will be about double its 
present size.” 
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Sarclar Vallavbhai Patel, addressing Congress volunteers at Ahmcdabad said 
that the Congress did not intend to harass the British Government at tJie 
present moment. The sympathies of Indian leaders were with Britain and 
France, and they believed that the spread of Nazism would lead to the destruc- 
tion of civilization. 

Mr. M. A. Jiniiah issued a statement from New Delhi, “I assure Mr. Chuidhi 
that the Mussalinans of India depend upon their own inherent strength. \Vc 
are determined to figlit and fight to the last ditch for rights lo which we are 
entitled inspite of the British or the Congress. We do not depend on any Ijody.” 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi passing through Nagpur on his way lo Wardha, in rc])ly to 
numerous questions, said, “I will resist civil disobedience unless I find tlie 
country prepared for that.” 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, in the course of a statement issued to the Press from 
Lucknow, said the Viceroy’s statement surprised him as it convened an 
entirely difierent impression of what transpired in Delhi and from what lie had 
gathered from contact with some of the principal parties concerned. 

His Escellency the Governor of Orissa accepted the rcsignatiuii of the Minis- 
try and appointed Mr. L. C. Ansorge, I.C.S., as adviser to assist him in the 
administration of the province. 

Dr. Kajendra Prasad, in a statement issued at Patna declared : ‘AVe have 
made our views perfectly clear. We will not accept the position as stated by 
Bir Samuel Hoare. The question of the constitutional status of India and the 
declaration of British war aims are the x^i'bnary issues with us. All other 
issues are of secondary importance, which cannot be allowed to overshadow the 
major issues, for less supersede them.” 

The outflow of Khaksars from the city of Lucknow was more rapid than the 
influx into the city sometime back. 

7th. Lord Zetland, s]:ieaking in the House of Lords during a debate on fiidia, 
expressed the belief that there was still every chance of an early scMlemcnt. of 
the constitutional crisis in India. He regreUed the Congress Ministries’ decision to 
resign, especially as they had shown such zeal in ^-urryinu; out their adiuiiiisfra- 
tive duties but felt that the setback was temporary and would of Mliurt duration. 

The Ministers of the Frontier Provinces signed a joint resignation, whivh tlie 
Premier handed to His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. Kajcndra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from i’aiiia. 
He stated interalia : “He (the Viceroy) seems to give the impression that the 
British Government is unable to comply with our request for a clear deelaratiou 
of India’s status as a free country on account of our ditrerenees. fl'he fa.-i is 
that the British Government is not prepared to promise that, it will aet-epf and 
give legal effect to any constitution which Indians incliuling all real minoritu*.-; 
would prepare and in "which safeguards for the protection of the minorities will 
be included”. 

Mr. Jinnah addressing a Moslem meeting at Bombay, said “] am always will- 
ing to come to a setrlemeiit with my Hindu brethren on “equal terms’’, i iuue 
no ill-will against them.’* 

8th. The Central Provinces Ministry resigned. His Excellency Iho Gt)veriHtr in- 
formed the Prime Minister that he could not finally a'M-eiit" ihu n'sLnaiinns of 
the Ministry until he had had time to make other arrangements for (uirryiim on 
the Government of the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued at Wardha said: '“i’litnv can bt* no 
civil resistance so long as the Viceroy is exploring the pussibiliiii's of a 
ment, the Moslem League blocks the w'ay, and there is indiscipline atul disuniiv 
in Congress ranks.” 

The conspiracy believed to have been inspired liy foreign inthu'nccs to creiiie 
serious diversions on the Indo-Afgan frontier evidently eoliapHctl. 

9tli. The Government of India issued a communique on liio controversy o\er the 
the Haj pilgrim traffic. It staled interalia-. ‘The (rovernmeiit t>f "India were 
unable to agree lo the Scindia vSteam Navigation Comi)any’s proposals invoUin*- 
an increase in fares to Es. 215 return from Karachi when the iMonluil line w<'U‘ 
prepared and able to carry all pilgrims at the maximum fares of hist s<-aHon, 
that is, Es. 107 return from Karachi. The Moghul line accepted the decision of 
the Government of India. The Bcindia Company were unwilling to do bo and 
have suspended their pilgirm sailings for the season.” 
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H. E. the Governor of 0. P. granted interviews to the leaders of Opposition 
groups in the Provincial Assembly. 

Mr. F. E. James, m. l. a., addressing the Bangalore District circle of the 
European Association referred to the problem of recruitment to the services, 
the positions created by the resignations of the Congress Ministries, the need 
for Mahatma Gandhi assuming effective leadership with a view to promoting 
Hindu Moslem unity, and above all, the necessity for India co-operating in the 
war effort in her own interests. 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga presided over the Convocation of 
the Sanskrit Parishad. Sir Sarvapalli Eadhakrishnan addressing the Convoca- 
tion stressed the importance of spiritual advancement and the need for a 
greater sense of values and appreciation of their correct proportion. 

10th. The resignations tendered by the Congress Ministries in the Central Pro- 
vinces and the North West Frontier Provinces were accepted by the 
Governors of the two provinces. 

The annual report of the Indian Trade Commissioner, London for 1938-39, 
said ; ‘Tt is perhaps no exaggeration to say that without trade agreements or 
some form of international control it is becoming exceedingly difficult for any 
country to maintain its existing volume of trade.” 

11th. Her Majesty the Queen broadcast an Armistice Day Message to the Women 
of the Empire, thanking them for the way they had answered the call for forti- 
tude and self-sacrifice. 

Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta, but owing to the outbreak of war 
there were no ceremonial parades. 

Mahatma Gandhi discussed the question of religion and nationality, writing 
under the caption “Opinions Differ”, in the Harijan, He said that if Hindus, 
Moslems and others are to evolve democracy it could be done only by the whole 
nation speaking its mind through its representatives elected under the broadest 
possible franchise. Mahatma Gandhi also expressed the hope that the talks 
between Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Nehru would result in producing a basis for a 
lasting solution of the communal tangle. 

In another article in the Harijan, entitled “Travancore”, the Mahatma referred 
to the deputation which waited on him : ‘T told them, therefore, that they 
must judge for themselves, irrespective of my opinion, for I was not prepared 
to take the risk of curbing even harmless political activity for fear of imaginary 
consequences. The leaders should therefore consider themselves free from any 
restraint from me. After the greatest deliberation they took two steps embodied 
in restrained language.” 

Travancore’s offer of Es. 6 lakhs as a contribution to the war and its readi- 
ness to place its entire army at the disposal of the British Government as well 
as to raise a labour corps if and when necessary, were deeply appreciated in a 
speech by the President of the Madras States, Lt. Col. G. P. Murphy at the 
State banquet held in honour of the Maharaja’s 27th birthday. 

Mr. A. Gordon, c. i. e., l. s. E., in his presidential address at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation which met in Delhi, laid stress on 
benefits from irrigation and the necessity for the maintenance of a highly effi- 
cient irrigation service. 

12th. Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhatari, in the course of a statement 
issued from JSew Delhi, expressed the opinion, “that the communal question 
is the main question to be solved if we are really desirous to see a free and 
prosperous India.” 

IStli. The Government of India decided to give financial assistance to men who 
wore prepared to train as pilots and engineers and to give an undertaking to 
serve in the air forces if and when called upon to do so. 

Mr. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League unfurling the Moslem flag at 
the Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, declared ; “Active support to the Moslem League 
must be the only political creed of Moslems.” ^ n 

A Press Note issued from New Delhi, explained the object for the founding 
of H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund ; donations offered and paid into 
this fund exceeded Es. 60,00,000. . 

Sir C. P. Eamaswami Iyer, referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s article in the 
Harijan on Travancore, said : “There are some persons who too often look at 
Travancoro through coloured spectacles. One of them is Mahatma Gandhi.” 

6 
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Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari, Es-Prcmier, Madras, speaking at a function arranged 
in honour of Mr. S. Satyamurti, the Mayor of Madras said : “India could have 
entered a new epoch in her history and reached a position of honour in the 
world if Hindus and Moslems could even pro\isionally come together and pre- 
sented a united front to the Viceroy. The majority community should now 
strive further to secure the esteem and love of Moslems.” 

In a resolution of the Government of Bengal _ on the release of political pri- 
soners it was stated : ‘‘When the present Ministry assiimeil otilcc there were 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment 457 persons who had been convicted by 
Courts in Bengal of specific crimes committed in this pro^ince in furtherance 
of the terrorist movement ; of these there are now in custody only bT.” 

14th. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava (Congress), Leader of tb.e Opposition in tiie Punjab 
Assembly, gave an assurance to the Premier !bir bikander Hyut Khan that the 
Opposition in the Punjab Assembly was always i\ady for a reasonable and 
honourable settlement of the communal question. 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar gave an illumina'ing address on the present position of 
Bengalis in the industrial development of the Province with particular reference 
to the cotton mill industry, inaugurating the first of a series of industrial 
survey lectures organised by the Calcutta Corporation Comcrcial I^Iuseum. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Eastern States Agency concluded a two- 
days’ meeting in Calcutta. 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar, the ex-Premier, addressing a meeting at iMadrns, 
referred to what he described as the need for safeguarding Britain’s “concrete 
interests in India” and said : “It is for the British to state what these interests 
are and what is the minimum protection they claim for them. It should be 
reduced to the minimum and stated in pounds sterling and provi(lc<l for by 
agreement or arbitration by disinterested judges, say some Dominion Minister 
or Ministers. This could easily be made a preliminary to the Constirution. 
I am told we can find precedent for this in the history of Irish afiairs.” 

16th. Sir M. Saadulla, Leader of the Opposition in the Assam Assemly agreed 
to form an alternative Government following the resignation of the Gongress 
Coalition Government,— a communique was issued to that efiect by tlic Secretary 
to H. E. the Governor of Assam. 

17th. It was announced in a Assam Gazette Extraordinary that IT. E. the Governor 
of Assam accepted the resignation of the Congress Coalition IMinistry and agreed 
to the formation of a new Council of Ministers, with Sir Mohammed Saadulhi, 
Leader of the Opposition party as the Premier. 

18th, H. E, Sir John Arthur Herbert, the new Governor of Bengal and Lady Her- 
bert arrived in Calcutta. Sir John assumed office after the necessary cercanonials 
were observed.— Sir John Woodhead, the retiring Governor left Calcutiu. 

Mahatma Gandhi writing under the captain “Is Congres.s a ITimlu organiza- 
tion ?” in the Harijan, said : 'There cannot be a grosser liljcl on the C'ongres.s tlian 
this. From its inception it has been national. Its originator was an KtiirliHliniun. 
The late A. O. Hume w-as long its Secretary. It has always had one or two 
Moslem Secretaries. It has had Moslem, English, Chrislian and Par.si i>residenfK. 
Dadabhai Naoraji was, till he became invalid, the soul of the Ci)ngress. His 
was the guiding hand and directing brain in every thing. Sir I’herozshali Mehia 
was the uncrowned king of the Bombay Presidency. Badniddin J’yahji was for 
years a decisive factor in the deliberations of the Congress.” 

In a statement cabled to the 'News Chronicle, London, I\Iaha{ina Cbindhi sfaled, 
“Does Britain intend to recognize India as an indcpeinlent nation or musi Iiuiia 
remain Britain’s dependency ? This question ha.s not. ben raised by the Conuri-ss 
to gain an advantage over Britain, but to enable the peoi>le of India to decide, 
how they should behave during the world crisis.” 

Mr. Aftab Ali, M. L A., (Bengal) the President of the Indian ScMimeii’s Fedcni- 
tion, issued a lengthy statement to the Press, in tlic course of wliich he <hvelt on 
the seamen’s demands. It was stated t>itera/»a : “At the moment, we desire setflo- 
ment of only two things. Firstly, the question of wage increase ancl Recomlly 
pending the establishment of the Recruitment Committee, that crews shouhl be 
selected by “open master”, as is done in the case of quartermasters (riukunies).” 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association characterized 
the control exercised by the Congress Executive in the working of the Ministries 
as detrimental to the healthy growth of parliamentary Government. 
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19th. Mahatma Gandhi laid the foundation stone of the Kanaala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital at Allahabad. 

The three-day session of the Congress Working Committee began at An and 
Bhawan, Allahabad. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President envisao'ed the 
possibility of the Congress Ministries returning to office at an early date it a 
more definite declaration of the British Government’s war aims in their applica- 
tion to India was forthcoming. 

Sj, Sarat Chandra Bose, while presiding over the Dhubri Students’ Federation, 
observed ; “Whatever may be the course and character of the war, when it is over 
the world will not be the same old world and many ideas which pass as current 
coin today will receive their quietus. So far as we are concerned, the war has 
already brought about a complete change in the political regime in India. The 
Congress Ministries have resigned in eight provinces. The constitution has 
already been suspended in seven of them. The question on every body’s lips is 
what next ? The present deadlock in India furnishes an example in which 
imagination and statesmanship have not been able to overcome the influence of 
a hidebound tradition. This has exposed a weak spot in the moral case of Great 
Britain of which Herr Hitler has not been slow to take advantage.” 

20th. Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, a well known Bengali scholar and literary man died 
in Calcutta at the age of 72. 

The executive of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League at a meeting at Patna, 
presided over by Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, passed a resolution deciding to convene 
a conference of workers of the provincial League in the last week of December, 
to discuss and adopt a constructive programme of work and consider means to 
strengthen the solidarity of the League. 

The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad devoted six hours in discuss- 
ing the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee affairs and when the Committee 
rose for the day it had not come to any conclusion although it was agreed that 
a resolution on the subject should be passed. Mahatma Gandhi did not attend 
the day’s sitting. 

The Congress President received a written complaint from some members of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee alleging that the B. P. Congress Committee, 
particularly its Executive Council, had defied the resolutions and directions of the 
Working Committee. 

The police opened fire on a riotous mob in Sukkur (Sind) where Hindu-Moslem 
riots broke out. The death roll was 21 and the number of injured was 23. 

21st. The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad discussed the political situa- 
tion in India following the resignation of the Congress Ministries. At an 
informal meeting Congress affairs in Bengal and routine matters were discussed. 
Mahatma Gandhi said that as true Satyagrahis Congressmen should give the 
other side every chance to bring about a settlement of matters in dispute, at the 
same time neglecting no opportunity themselves to achieve that desired end. 

Two days of communal rioting in Sukkur resulted in a death roll of 29 and 26 
injured. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, addressing a public meeting under the auspices of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, at Patna, observed, “Rejection of the Federal Scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act by the Congress was a blunder in as much as 
an opportunity for Hindus to control the Central legislature by a large majority 
had been lost, and the resignation of Ministries was another blunder.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee considered a draft resolution prepared by 
Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in India. Mahatma Gandhi explained 
in detail the implications of his resolution. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in exercise of his powers under the Defence 
of India Rules issued orders regarding steps to be taken in the event of air 
raids. 

Dr. N. N. Law in his presidential address at the second quarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta said : ‘'The 
only hope of the future civilization of the world and also of the continued and 
peaceful existence of small or defenceless states depends entirely on the ultimate 
victory o£ the forces of democracy.” 

23rd. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the political 
situation in India ; the resolution declared, “the Working Committee will 
continue to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settlement even 
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though the British Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress.” 

At the annual recruiting meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women 
in Calcutta, various aspects of social service work which the Council undertook 
were described by different speakers. An appeal was made to women to join 
the Council in large numbers to help it to carry on its onerous work.— Lady 
Sinha presided. 

24th. In the Bengal Legislative Council non-official resolutions were taken up. Of 
the 32 resolutions on the agenda, five were disposed of, one being withdrawn 
after discussion, two falling through and two being carried in an amended form. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, presiding at the third quarterly meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said that it was a depressing thought that 
mankind had not even now evolved any method of settling mutual diUcrenccs 
other than through War. 

25th, His Highness the Nawab of Tonk (Eajputana) announced the consth.ution of 
a State Assembly for Tonk, and panchayats and certain reforms in Municipal 
administration. 

The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it played in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjeids which 
concerned the country’s well being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Ali, in her 
presidential address at the annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of that 
body in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hart j an, "The only way out is a Constituent 
Assembly.” Asserting that the Constituent Assembly provided the easiest method 
of arriving at a just solution of the communal problem, Mahatma Gandhi 
explained the implications of the demand and urged that all resources must bo 
exhausted to reach it before direct action was thought of. 

Commenting on the Eajkot reforms, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan 
that not only had the powers hitherto possessed by the people been taken away, 
but they had been limited as much as possible. 

26th. The annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference concluded its deliberations after passing a number of resolutions 
bearing on educational and social subjects. One of these related to residential 
hostels for college girls and another to the control and supervision of or- 
phanages, widows’ homes, rescue homes, marriage bureaus, and similar institu- 
tions. All the resolutions evoked interesting discussions. 

27th. The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly opcneil in Calcutta. 
The only business of importance before the House was consideration of the 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, as reported by the t:;clecL Com- 
mittee. The Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) presided. 

Prof. A. E. Millikan, who won the Nobel Prize for Physics iri 102.3, addressing 
a meeting at the Indian Association for the cultivation of science in C'alcutta, 
explained the aims and objects of the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena. 

28th. Sir Eamaswanii Aludaliar, Commerce Member to the CJovernmont of India, 
when he met the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, made pronouncements on the policy of the Government of industries 
during the War and the simply of raw materials from abroad. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief sitting when business relating to 
the Moneylenders Bill (as passed by the Lower House) was taken iij» di'nar.t. ' 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, replying to an adtiress at Lahore, condemn- 
ed the revolutionary political doctrines which im])aircd the value and rcIiuiuHty 
of prospective recruits for the army and irresponsible agitation which udvocatetl 
violent destruction of the existing social order. 

29th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Agrij-uitiinil 
Debtors (Amendment) Bill was resumed. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister 
for Co-operative Credit and Eural Indebtedness, sponsored the Bill. 

The thirty-second session of the U. P. Political Conference <‘nnclu(U‘d at 
Muttra, after passing unanimously resolutions relating to Indian j^tates, the 
Tenancy Bill and the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference 
was presided over by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

30th. Mr. Aftab Ali, M. l. a., President of the All-India Seamen’s Finleratiun, 
sent a cable to Mr. S. Ali, the London representative of the Federation, inform- 
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him of the settlement arrived at with the shipowners in Calcutta 
according to which the seamen in their employ were given an increase of 25 
percent and a bonus of 25 percent on pre-war wages. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly referred the Jute Regulation Bill (1939) to a 
select committee with instructions to submit their report by December 8. An 
opposition amendment to circulate the measure for eliciting public opinion was 
defeated by 97 votes to 64, The Bill aimed at securing for the grower a fair 
and steady price for his produce. 


DECEMBER— 1939 

Chief Events ; — Congress denaand for a Constituent Assembly — Mr. 
Jinnah’s charge of opiu’ession of Moslems in Congress-governed provinces : 
Demand for a Royal Commission of Enquiry — Mr. Jinnah’s call for a “Day 
of Deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministers — Resignation 
of Mr. N. R. Sarliar, the Bengal Finance Minister. 

1st. Sir Henry Gidney, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, criticized the Congress attitude to Anglo-Indians and made an 
appeal to the community to offer its services to the King-Emperor uncondi- 
tionally, in his address at the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta. 

Dr. Nalini Ranjan Sen Gupta presiding over the third session of the Bengal 
Medical Conference, which began at Baruipur (24 Parganas) observed, “We may 
differ, but let us all agree in one thing— aggressive nationalism in the guise of 
Hitlerism is abroad to the detriment of the woild’s peace today, and let us not 
add to the dangers menacing our country by aggressiveness, whether for the 
community, for the province, or worse still for the individual.” 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on an Englishman’s letter on the political 
situation of India, in the Harijan, declared that absolute protection of the 
rights of minorities was a greater concern of the Congress than it ever could be 
of Great Britain. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, and Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, 
jointly issued a statement on the decision to establish a Bengal War Purposes 
Fund. The statement said : “We have had under consideration the most 
appropriate manner in which the numerous loyal offers of help received from 
individuals and associations in Bengal, since the outbreak of War, could best be 
utilized.” 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee presiding, appeals to Hindus of Bengal 
to work wholeheartedly for the success of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Calcutta and also to support the candidates proposed to be run by 
the Mahasabha in connexion with the general election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, were made by various speakers. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee said that the 
Hindus of Bengal condemned the Communal Award, not because it was anti- 
national but because it was a “pernicious” measure which separated the 
communities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan entitled “Baffling situation”, 
made it clear that he was opposed to a civil disobedience movement which had 
as its sole aim the embarrassment of the British Government. Mahatmaji 
asserted that there was no immediate prospect of starting such a movement. He 
said, “It will come, when it becomes clearly inevitable”, and he appealed to 
the people to be non-violent. 

3rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, presiding at the annual session of the Maha- 
rastra physical culture conference at Satara, declared, Mndia expects every man 
to do his duty in this emergency.” His Highness also urged young men to 
take advantage of the facilities provided for military training. 

Normal conditions prevailed in the Sukkur district where many were killed 
and injured in serious communal rioting in several areas in the previous month. 
4th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting held in Motigunj, Agra de- 
clared : “Though we are always ready to negotiate and arrive at a settlement 
with the British Government we can never return to old conditions. We have 
placed our cards on the table, and no useful purpose can be served by inter- 
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views, talks and statements unless the Government is prepared to aeeept the 
views expressed by the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi.” 

5th. H. E. Sir Eobert Eeid, Governor of Assam, administered the Oaths of Ofllcc 
and Secrecy to three Ministers, namely, Abdul Matin Choiidhury. Khan Eahadiir 
Sayidur Eahamaii and Miss Mavis l)unn. On the as3nm]itioir of ollifc by the 
three Ministers, a cabinet meeting wms held when the ]')ortfolios were allocated. 

In the Bengal Assembly, two Bills, namely, the Oilicial '■Jrust.ecs (Bcnii'al 
Amendment) Bill and the Administrator General’s (Bengal Amendment i Bill 
were referred to select committees, w'hile the third— the Bengal General Clauses 
(Amendment) Bill was passed. There ‘.was no discussion on any of the Bills, 
the motions being simply put to the House and carried. 

6th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Bombay ; -‘T wish Mussalmans all over India to observe, Friday, tlie -Jnd 
December, as the day of deliverance and thanks-giving— as a mark <>i relief 
that the Congress Governments have at last ceased to function. 1 hope that 
the provincial, district and primary Leagues all over India will hold imlilie 
meetings and pass resolutions and offer prayers by way of thanks-giving for 
being delivered from the unjust Congress regime.” 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique fixing maximum prices of 
certain foodstuffs and other commodities which might be charged by wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

In the Bengal Assembly, a motion by the Premier, Mr. Fazlul Iluq, for re- 
ferring the Bengal Officials Eecords Bill, 1939 to a select committee, came u]! 
for consideration. The Bill sought to ‘‘suppress dissemination in the Press and 
on the platform of the contents of unpublished records of Government unless 
after due authorization.” 

7th. H. E. Sir Maurice Hallett assumed the office of Governor of the Unitcil 
Provinces, when the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court administered 
to him the Oaths of Allegiance and Office at Government House, Lmdenow. 

Lord Zetland criticised the United Provinces Employments Tax Bill in the 
House of Lords— the occasion was the moving by the Secretary of Stale of t-Iie 
second reading of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amemlmcnis) KiW and 
explained the extent to which the present Bill differed from the prc\ioiis Pull 
passed by the House of Lords. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Naliui Eanjan Barker, inuam-e 
Minister, presented a supplementary estimate of expenditure, amminliug to Es. 
62,19,000. The other item of business was the consideration of ilm Ben”al 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill introduced by Sir Bejoy Prasail Siugli liov 
Eevenue Minister. “ ’ 

Sir Stafford Cripps, m.p., interviewed on his arrival at Karat'hi, said : ‘it was 
wise on the part of Mr. Gandhi not to have hurried things and to have k(‘i»t. the 
door open. There may be some form of compromise to save tiu* fa-'C of the 
British Government and to enable them to come to a settlement nn the main 
issue of the Congress demand. There is a distinct chaime cacn on the ]tarl of 
conservatives with regard to India and nobody wants to alienate the .sviuiiatliics 
of India”. 


8tli. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, commenting on IMahatma Gandhi’s .statement to llic .W/rs- 
Chrojiicle, declared, “Suddenly Mr. Gandhi, who w’as ahvavs s.-epii.-al about thi' 
Constituent Assembly, has now become an enthusiastic convert audits champmn ” 
Sixteen Moslem members of the Krishak Proja Party in the Bengal .Vssfmdd’y 
and the Council, issued a statement criticizing Mr. Jinnah’s statement,' api.c-diip-- to 
Moslems to observe December 22, as the “Day of Deliverace. ami dliaiik^-ivitm ” 
The Bengal Chamber of Commerce in a letter addressed to the P>en-al 'l.e-iCK- 
tive Assembly said, that it regarded the Agricultural Produce Markt'ts Birr“aH 
a commendable measure particularly in so far as it aims at thc> exercise of 
control of weights, measures, prejudicial market customs and the like " 


9th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote m the Harijan, eoinmentinir nmlor the raplioii "In 
G^ods Good Hands on an tnAliahman’s letter to him statiiiir that he w/w iMiz/Ied 
that Mahatma Gandhi was 'thinking mainly of what iinlilit-ul advanta''i> fur the 
cause of Indian independence can ho gained from the War Hilnatinn.”" '"in tlie 
present case it the Congress could jnslify the British ease on tim liinh 
profeped by Mr. Chamberlain, India declared that she would throw in her wS 
moral weight on the side of peace.” vvuuit. 
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Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement appealing to Mr. Jinnah and Moslems to 
desist from observing the Day of Deliverance and Thanks-giving in view of 
communal unity talks and following the resignation of Congress jMiiiistries. 

Mr. M A. Jinnah, on being told that his appeal to Moslems to celebrate 
“A Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving” was ill-timed in view of Congress- 
League talks, explained the circumstances which led to the publication of his 
statement. Mr. Jinnah said: “The Moslem League was truly justified in 
breathing a sigh of relief on the departure of Ministries inimical to Moslem 
interests and in praying for popular Ministries fully representing the popular 
rather than a party will.’’ That was all that he asked the Moslems to do. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, w'ell known for his work in connexion 
with the co-operative movement in Bengal, died in Scotland. 

H. E. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in his re]dy to addresses of 
welcome presented to him by the Indian Association, Mai'wari Association, 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha and the Mahoniedan literary tSociety at Government 
House, Calcutta, made reference to certain important political questions 
affecting Bengal and to some matters concerning the economic progress 
and welfare of the Province. 

10th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman, Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, ex-lh‘emier, Madras, in their statements repudiated 
the allegations of wrongs done to Moslems in the Congress provinces and 
characterized the charges as absurd and reckless. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal to 
Moslems to observe December '^2 as the “day of deliverance”, was the occasion 
for the above statement. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachad, in the course of a Press statement, declared, repudiating 
the charges made by Mr. Jinnah against Congress Ministries : “1 have stated 
before and I repeat again that there was never any occasion for complaint, much 
less for interference. The Madras Ministry like the Ministries in other provinces 
never gave room for complaint on the part of minorities. On the contrary 
there may have been occasion when it may be stated that there was indulgence 
in favour of minorities.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, M. P. in his talk to Press representatives at Anand 
Bhawaiij Allahabad, made a statement that greater interest in Indian affairs 
was being taken by Parliament. Sir Stafford also stated that the influence 
of groups in the House of Commons favourable to India’s aspirations 
was growing. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, referred to his 
Agra speech in which he had referred to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial Services. Personally, he said, he had never believed that the services 
were efficient. And in this respect there was no difference between the English 
and the Indian members of the services. 

Lady Rama Rao presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (Central 
Punjab branch) held at Lahore declared : “There is to-day from all I have 
noticed since my return to India a real desire to express nationalism in a 
blind and unthinking advocacy of return to manners and customs of past 
times and to eject from our life every thing wffiich savours of Europeanization 
on the ground that we are denationalizing ourselves. This is an attitude, I am 
afraid, I do not wffiolly sympathize with.’’ 

nth. Reports of disturbances following cases of profiteering were received from 
Jubbiilpore and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. 

In the Bengal Council, three non-official resolutions on war were tabled for 
discussion. One of these standing in the name of Rai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayan Siiiha (Progressive) urged “whole-hearted support to the British 
Government in the prosecution of war against the German menace.” The next 
resolution tabled by Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjec (Progressive) sought 
to aflirm the “unswerving allegiance of the people of Bengal to His Majesty’s 
Throne and Person.” The third resolution, tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) wanted the British Government to declare India “as an independent 
state in order to enthuse the people of this country to take part and prosecute 
the war to a successful end,” 

12th. In the Bengal Council, strong condemnation of Nazism was voiced in the 
House, when a resolution on war was discussed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, amendments were tabled in the House on the 
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Governmeni’s War resolution by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose (TjCadcr of the Oppo- 
sition), Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hushemy (Proja Party), Mr. P. Banerjee (Coiiy,ress) 
and Mr. Abdid Rahman Siddiqui (Coalition). 

Mr. S. C. Majumdar, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Government of Bengal, in 
his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Institution of Engineers 
(India) in Calcutta, dealt with the problems concerning the tidal rivers of 
Bengal and the measures necessary to solve them. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill 
introduced by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, had an easy jxissagc. 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, Public Health and Lor'al 
Self-Government presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Jute Regulations Bill. 

13th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the course of a statement from Bombay, made a 
demand for a Royal Commission to investigate charges of oppression of Moslems 
in Congress-governed provinces. Mr. Jinnah reiterated his charges against the 
Congress Ministries and traced the history of the League’s agitation from its 
first" protest against the compulsory singing of ‘Bande Mataram’, the question 
of the Congress flag and the supplanting of Urdu by Hindi. _ He defended his 
appeal to observe a day of thanksgiving at the resignation of Congress 
Ministries. It was, he said, an expression of the very natural relief of the 
Moslem minorities and a way of forcing “ears that have hitherto been deaf to 
listen to us.” He said, “1 would have been inclined to respond to Mr. Gandhi’s 
appeal had he and other Congress leaders practised what he preached about the 
necessity for a cordial atmosphere in which a communal agreement might 
be arrived at. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, the Premier moved the 
war resolution which evoked an interesting debate. The principal speakfu-s 
were : the Premier, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, (the Leader of the (Jpposition). 
and Mr, W. 0. Wordsworth. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, opened the session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission in the Darbhanga Library Hall, 
Calcutta University. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Linlitlie-ow 
arrived in Calcutta. 


Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bomlniy expressed 
the view that the communal problem in this country was not conimun'al in Uie 
accepted sense of the term, but purely political. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission in Calcutta, rcconiniciided to the 
Government of India the formation of a committee to arrange (lie aftpii^itiun 
of the typescript of micro-filmed copies of records relating to India, a\ailahle 
in the India office in London, Holland, France and Portugal. 

Dr. Sir Shaffaat Ahmad Khan delivered a lecture on ‘Constiluenl, Assenililv’ 
in the Moslem Institute Hall, Calcutta. He said inter alia : ‘"'J’iie <h*vice nf 'a 
Constituent Assembly which has been deliberately ado]»ted to bhclve (ho 
communal question, will be utterly futile at this jun.diire. While tiiis is so 
we must remember that this is an ideal at w'hich we ought to aim fonsishuitiv 
Brevet Col. R. N. Chopra, Director of the School of 'rropiral Medi<-u'ie 
Calcutta, opening an exhibition of medical, surgical and allied prodiu'lH in 
Calcutta, observed, ‘'With her vast natural resources and huge potential market 
India stood on the threshold of a new era of industrialization in the <'h(>niie'a 
and other allied fields.” 

A fund for the relief of the Polish refugees was started in Calcutta. H. E the 
Viceroy donated Rs. 50,000. 

Mr. _ a Rajagopalachariar, commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a liovil 
Commission, said, ‘Enough has been said already to show the invaluUt.y ‘of 
Mr. Jinnahs position. He now seeks a Royal Commission to be appointed 
by the British Government which will be of a iravcly jmlh-ial M.mmnul. 
composed of Judges of His Majesty's High Court.” 

15th. H. E. Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, inautrarafod (he third 
session pf the Indian History Congress in the AsbiitoBli Pm'ilding, (’ah-ntta 
University. His_ Excellency said that history was a “continuouri growth” and’ 
gave an explanation and of the problems which faced the world 
Dr. Eabmdra Nath JTa^ore performed the opening ceremony of the All-India 
Food and Nutrition Exhibition in Calcutta. 
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Sardar Vallabbliai Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary sub-Committee, in 
a Press statement from Bombay, declared that Mr. Jinnah had “no ease” 
against the Congress and that his “sole object was to keep up communal feeling 
at a high tension.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a talk to Press representatives in Bombay, 
reiterated the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly for solving the 
Indian problem and opposed Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Eoyal Commission to 
investigate the Moslem allegations against the former Congress Ministries. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, issued a statement reiterating 
his intention to collect evidence regarding the allegations of oppression of 
Moslems in the provinces formerly controlled by th^e Congress Ministries and 
place them before a Royal Commission proposed by Mr. Jinnah. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Industries Conference commenced at 
Mysore, under the presidency of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce 
Member to the Government of India. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

16th. Sir ShafFat Ahmad Khan, speaking at a meeting under the auspices of the 
Bengalee Ex-Service Association in Calcutta, made an earnest appeal for the 
immediate establishment of Central and Provincial War Boards for mobilizing 
Indian resources for the prosecution of the War. Prince Akram Hosscin 
said that he did not believe in the classification of martial and noii-martial 
races. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the Harijan entitled, “The 
Princes” said : ‘‘When Britain has shed Imperialism, at least so far as India is 
concerned, it will be discovered that the two ‘arms’ of Imperialism— the Princes 
and the I. 0. S.— have been no hindrance to Britain’s path towards the right act*” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, in a Press interview, suggested a scheme for 
solving the communal and constitutional problems in India. After referring 
to the difficulties of forming a Constituent Assembly and the dangers attendant 
on a conn try- wide election campaign in view of the present communal tension, 
the Punjab Premier suggested that a dozen accredited leaders should meet in 
conference, the Viceroy helping in the selection of the personnel. 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission was supported by Rao 
Bahadur M. 0. Rajah, M. l. a., President of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association. 

ITth. Dr, Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, stated his views on Mr. Jinn ah’s 
demand for a Royal Commission. He said : “In a way, I welcome this ; the 
situation had come to a head. And now, cither the communal problem will be 
given up as insoluble, or wc will arrive at a solution though not quite satis- 
factory.” 

The proposed inquiry into certain allegations made by the Moslem League 
against Congress Governments, suggested by BIr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal 
Premier, and accepted by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was abandoned. 

Blr. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, referring to his plan for observance 
of a “day of deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministries, said : 
“The functions of December 22 are not Bloslein functions directed against their 
Hindu fellowmcn as a community but a condemnation, pure and simple, of the 
regime of the Congress.” BIr. Jinnah was supported by six members of the 
Bengal Cabinet, including the Premier, the President of the Bihar Bloslem 
League and the vice-President of the C. P. and Berar Bloslem League, 

18th. H. E. the Viceroy summed up India’s position with regard to the war 
when he addressed the annual meeting in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India, by saying, “The fate of India in the international 
sphere turns on the success of the Allied Arms.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha and held a five hours’ 
sitting, Blanatma Gandhi being present for the first three hours. The Com- 
mittee had nothing concrete before it to discuss in^ view of the fact that there 
had been no new factor in the political situation since the Allahabad meeting 
except for Lord Zetland’s recent statement in the House of Lords which, how- 
ever, was not regarded as having taken the position any farther than where it 
was. Members, therefore, reviewed the situation again, taking note of such new 
tendencies as have a bearing on the situation. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the official war resolution moved by BIr. Fazlul Huq, 
the Premier, was passed by 142 votes to 82. 

7 
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The Coalition Party in the Bengal Assemly passed a rcFolution expressing its 
want of confidence in ‘Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, the Einance Minister, who 
remained neutral when voting on the war resolution took place. 

The Council of Rulers, Eastern Slates Agency met in Calculta, to diseusa 
questions relating to the schemes of a joint police force atid a JJigh Court— the 
Itaja Saheb of Seraikella presided. 

lOth. The Congress Working Committee further discussed the j^olilienl siluation 
at Wardha. The Committee had before it a draft statement prepared )3y IMahatma 
Gandhi, —the trend of which w'as that the Coramittec, without taking any ]>reci- 
pitate action immediately, would make an advance over the Allahaliad iiosiliou l)y 
making it clear that if the Congress dcmaiul was not cunceilcd in e->scnlial, 
the Congress was fully prepared for the next step in its programme which luid 
started with the resignation of the Congress Minislries. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan ' Barker, Finance Minister, Bengal, tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Barker made the first public announcement that ho had resigned from th.e 
Bengal Cabinet, in the Bengal Legislative Council, when all se<*{ious of the 
House combined in paying tributes to the valuable work he had remicred to the 
province as its Finance Minister. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, Premier of Bengal, issued a statement to the Ih’oss, 
which contained a denial that he had “■backed out’’ of his otlbr to Pandit Jawliarlal 
Nehru to prove his allegations of Congress oppression against Moslems in the 
provinces under Congress Ministries. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Naiisher Ali, an cx-Ministcr of Pumgal and a 
member of the Proja Party was censured by the Bpeakcr, Khan Baluidur A/.izuI 
Haque, for remarks mady by him against the chair, during the discussion on 
the war resolution. 

The loth session of the All-India Philosophical Congress met in the Addrt'ss 
Hall of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. The Right Hon’blc Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Chancellor of the Osmania University, delivered the inaiiguratory speech. 

20lh. The Congress Working Committee renewed its adjoiiriu'd sitting at Wardha, 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the meeting, —the Cominitteo also 
discussed the question of observance of the “Indopcndciicc Day” on .January L!(j, 
the Bengal Congress afiairs, and the riots in Bukkiir, Bind. 

In the Bengal Council, the question of the improvemeut of the silk industry of 
Bengal was raised when replying to a question addressed by Jtai Bahadur »S. N. 
Sinha (Liberal) on the condition of the industry, Mr. JJ. S. Bidirawardy s.'ud that 
the silk industry had declined considerably as a result of the ecf)uomi(‘”dcprc.ssioii 
and severe competition by foreign silk. 

21st. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha did not come to a decision on 
the main resolution on the political situation. The Committee, howeviir, adopted 
a resolution on the Bengal Congress affairs and api)ointed a t’oiumittee of eight, 
(an ad hoc committee) with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as ('liairman, to make 
arrangements for conaucting elections of delegates to the aiiiiual session nf the 
Congress, and other elections. The Members of the ad Imc Cninmitlcn wi‘ro : 
Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad (Chairman), Dr. B, 0. Roy, Dr. P. C. (ilutsh, Dr, 
Suresh Chandra Banuerjec, Mr. J. C. Gu]>ta, -Mr. Kinui Bhankar Roy, ^Ir. AiiaiKl 
Prasad Chowdhury, and 3Ir, Benoyeiulra X.alh Palit. 

In was announced at the conclusion of the meeting that it wa'^ d«‘cid<‘tl that 
abstention of the members of the Congress I’arty from the Central I.eeislaiurc 
should be continued except in so far as it nifght lie iie<'essary tu retain liu;ir 
seats in the Assembly which required at least a <la)’s atttMidauce. 

BIr. J. H. Burdcr, President of the Euro}>ean ‘Ass<H-iufiMn, in his address to 
the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta, saitl : ‘‘I'lie difticnities and 
dangers which India will have to face require the fullest eollalioration lu-fween 
our two nations. If India desired unity, she can rely on ihe full cooperation of 
our countrymen in turning it from an ideal into a reality.” 

22iitl. The Congress Working Committee concluded its the ilays* session at 
Wardha after passing a resolution critizing tlm statement (d the Bi^-retary of 
State for India and reiterating the faith of the Congrcs.s in a Constituent 
Assembly as the “only way to attain a final Bettleiucnt of the communal 
question would not be satisfactorily solved bo long as diilcient parties were to 
look to a third party through whom they exjiectcd to gain sjiecial privileges 
even though it may be at the expense of the nation.” The Committee character- 
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ized the British Government’s raising the communal question as ‘Reluctance to 
part with power,” 

The Moslem “Day of Deliverance” called for by Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President 
of the All-India Moslem League, was observed throughout India by Moslems. 

The report of the committee appointed by the Government of Assain and 
presided over by Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee to inquire into the Digboi 
Strike, declared : “The strike was resorted to without any justifying grievance.” 
The report further stated : “The Labour Union had mistaken notions of the 
respective rights of capital and labour ; that it did not conduct affairs in the 
proper manner, that many of the strikers themselves had no idea of the grievan- 
ces for which they had struck work and that it is not all clear that the strike 
resolution represented the views of the majority.” The report which gave a 
detailed account of the events which led up to the strike also made a series of 
recommendations for the prevention of strikes like the Digboi stoppage in the 
future. 

The Government of Assam in a resolution on the report which it commended 
for its impartiality and judicial fairness stated that the report revealed : “There 
was no sufficient cause for the strike either in the w’Di'king conditions or in the 
actions of the company and that it must be ascribed to the ambition of a few 
individuals determined to impose their will by methods which can only meet 
with severe condemnation.” 

Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the third quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, dwelt at length on what he des- 
cribed as the basic weakness of India’s industrial structure. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Earijan, headed “Independence”, in 
which he tried to answer some objections raised by a correspondent, wrote : 
“India can settle down to peace only when she can hold against any 
combination.” He also wrote, “The Congress has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s War aims ; secondly, independence, 
when it comes, will come because India is ripe for it. Therefore, there can be 
no consideration to be given to it. It is not a marketable thing. It is a 
status. This, however, does not mean a ‘frog-in-the-well status’. Ihere may 
or may not be an alliance with Britain. My hope is that there will be. So 
long as I have a share in the attainment of independence, it will be through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty or settlement 
with Britain.” 

24th. Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, speaking at the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “It is not the making of the constitution 
itself which necessarily produces agreement ; no agreement of any kind is 
possible without personal contracts and constitution making it a laborious 
affair which requires infinite pains and patience if lasting results are to be 
achieved. India, today, was at the cross-roads of her political future, with the 
forces for good and evil evenly balanced. The time had come for her to solve 
the problem, not only of her relations with Great Britain, but also the problem of 
her own domestic dil&reuees.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, opening the All-India Khadi and 
Swadeshi Exhibition at the Congress House, Madras, observed : “In a country 
like ours, with its diverse castes and creeds, brotherly feeling and the ballot box 
seem to go ill together. Undue emphasis is placed on religious and cultural 
differences and sentiment is allowed to play too large a part, while commonsense is 
at a discount. The more we can infuse brotherhood into democracy the happier 
will be our country.” 

25th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Workers’ 
Camp at Wardha, declared: “The world is in a vortex and a new order is being 
evolved in which India has to contribute her share.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a Press interview on 
the political situation in the country, said : “Things do look gloomy but I am 
an optimist. My impression of the whole situation is that, unfortunately, it is not 
as it should be. My own view is that if in the immediate future some settlement 
is not arrived at, especially at this critical juncture, it may be too late.’' 

Mr. Jinnah, in a Press statement, said : “The greatest day of my life was 
when I heard that the Federal scheme was suspended, and a still greater moment 
will be when it is definitely buried.” 
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26th. Sardai- Vallavbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Dombay Congress 
Legislative Parly, reviewed the political situation in the country and the }toi)nlar 
reaction thereto. He also examined the problems confronting the country and 
urged the need for every member to educate his consiitiieiicy and make them 
prei}ared for the next step which the Congress might talm. 

The first meeting of the ad hoc committee, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee— to be known as the Bengal Congress Election Committee, 
was held in Calcutta ; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 

Sir Stafford Cripps left Calcutta for Rangoon, at the conclusion of his tour of 
India. During his stay in the country he met many Congress leaders including 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, and leaders of the Moslems League 
including Mr. .Tinnah and Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq. In Calcutta, Sir Stafibrd 
met H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of Bengal. He also met the 
Chief Justice of Bengal (Sir Harold Derbyshire). 

27tli. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye in his presidential address to the National Liberal 
Federation at Allahabad made an appeal for all parties in Iiulia to come 
together in a spirit of friendliness and hammer out a solution to India’s 
political problems. Referring to the international situation, Dr. Paranjpyc 
asserted that India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger in future were dependent on the British connexion. He also pointed out 
that the great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism, both in the Congress and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Nagpur Pro'diicial Congress workers at 
Wai'dhagan], declared ; “We should resort to civil disobedience only when we 
are sufficiently strong, when we begin to look ripon it as our dharma (duty) 
and when it is inevitable.” He continued, “Khadi has no place in a violent 
fight, but it is our ammunition in a non-violent struggle and if we fire our guns 
without Khadi, civil disobedience will fail.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President-elect of the All-India Plindn Mahasabha 
session, arrived in Calcutta. Mr. Savarkar, hoisting the IMahasabha {lag at the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, explained the symbolic significance of the Hag, 
and said that it was not the emblem of any particular ]iart or province of India, 

but was the emblem of the Hindu race as a whole. The Mahasabha flag, ho 

continued, was not meant to antagonize the flag of any other community, such 
as that of Mahomedans, Parsis, or any other section of the Indian wlio 

had also right to have fiags of their own. This flag only meant that, the Hindus 
had come to realize that they were a nation by themselves and had the right to 
live as a nation. Mr. Savarkar said that the flag also indit‘ated peace, the one 
condition being that it must not be antagonized by other fiags. 

The 15th session of the All-India Educational Conference commnncetl in 

the Baradari Hall, Lucknow, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru inaugurated the conference 

and Sir S. Badhakrishnan presided. The need for a national scliemc for 
education was stressed by Sir S. Radhakrishna in his addres.s. He said, “To serve 
and protect human creativeness is the end of all education.” 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, Beng.ab luvHidetl 
over the 21st session of the Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conhjronce at Biinlwan. 
He said that he would try his best to see that generally the jHj.iition of 
ministerial officers was once more examined leading to the betterment of thoir 
pay and prospects. 

The Madras Provincial Harijan Conference which met at Ohidamburam, under 
the presidency of Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai, passed resolutiun.s deploring the 
political impasse, urging all persons and parties to strivt; to end the Kfaiemate 
and requesting the British Government to agree to the calling of a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise and population basis. 

28tli. Mr. V, D. Sarvarkar made a comprehensive survey of the political Hifuafion 
in India in his presidential address at the meeting of All-India Hirnlu Maha- 
sabha in Calcutta. Mr. Savarkar explained in detail the basic principlcH of the 
Hindu inovement and reviewed vital problems of the day, suck as the future 
constitution of India, the problem of minorities, the Hindu Mo.slom (luestion, the 
position of the Hindu Mahasalffia in regard to the Congress and the attitude of 
the Mahasabha in regard to the war and the economic future of India. Hir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, Chairman of the Ret^eption Committee read his 
address di^UBsing in detail the “plight of Bengali Hindus under the Communal 
Award. He expressed the hope that the Hindus would yet consolidate and 
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rally under one Hindu banner and fight for their own cause -“a cause which 
is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing less than what to them 
is justly due.” 

A civil reception was accorded to H. H. the Maharaja of Sir Jhoda Shamhere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in-Chief of 
Nepal by the Calcutta Corporation at the Calcutta Town Hall. 

At the seventh annual general meeting of the Employers’ Federation of India, 
a resolution pledging the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of the 
interests represented by the Federation to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
through him to the British Government in the tasks which confronted the 
Empire, was passed at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. 

At the All-India Christian Conference at Nagpur, a resolution offering full 
and unconditional assistance to the British Government in the prosecution of 
the war was adopted by 25 votes to 11. The resolution was moved by Mr. B, 
L. Rallia Ram, general secretary of the conference. The conference concluded 
next day, after passing a resolution stating, “As far as our community is con- 
cerned it shall be satisfied if the constitution of India is based on a purely 
nationalistic ideal.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, characteri- 
zed the Moslem League’s demands for arriving at a communal settlement as 
vague. He repudiated the League’s charges and stated that the Congress would 
never be intimidated by such tactics. 

29tli. Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the 52nd 
session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference which opened in Mohamad 
Ali Park, Calcutta, declared : “No system of education will command our appro- 
val which will neglect to develop in us all these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which distinguish us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, and 
which has a mission of its own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind.” 

The National Liberal Federation at Allahabad passed a resolution on war, 
appealing to Indians to give their support to the cause for which the democra- 
cies were fighting in Europe. The resolution on Dominion Status urged the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to provide for the establishment of 
complete responsible Government in the Province and a Federal basis at the 
centre within a specified period. 

30th. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its session in Calcutta, after 
passing a resolution criticizing the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus. Other 
important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the War, 
the formation of a Hindu “militia”, India’s future constitution and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting 
in Calcutta, adopted a resolution expressing its inability to accept the decision 
of the Congress Working Committee regarding the appointment of an ad hoc 
Committee in connexion with the election of delegates. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in answer to a question, “Is the Congress generally neutral 
in regard to which religion a person belongs to ?”, replied in the Harijan : 
“In a free India every religion should prosper on terms of equality unlike 
what is happening to-day. Christianity being the nominal religion of the 
rulers, it receives favours which no other religion enjoys, A Government 
responsible to the people dare not favour one religion over another. But I 
should see nothing wrong in Hindus congratulating those who having left 
them return to their fold. I think that the Christians of free America would 
rejoice at the return to their ancestral Christianity of Americans of the slums— if 
there are any in America— temporarily calling themselves Hindus under the 
influence of a plausible Hindu missionary,” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the ETarijan, in which he enjoined 
on Congressmen to note the preamble to the Working Committee’s resolution 
on the “Independence pledge”, said : “If Congressmen had honestly lived up to 
the constructive programme of 1920, there would be Puma Swaraj to-day.” 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The last six months of 1939 were as prolific of political contro- 
versies and conflicts in India as the first six months were. But the 
outbreak of war in Europe precipitated by Germany, 

. India's Hitler and his Nazi followers in control 

Eui-opeaiiVar machinery of the ^ govemment of that ^ country, 

has overshadowed these in our country as in many 
other countries. We in India are distant from the field of opera- 
tions ; and though Britain, the British Government, the British Vice- 
roy in India, has made our country a belligerent without so much 
as the courtesy of consulting Indian opinion, without asking any of 
the leaders of India’s public life of their feelings and opinions with 
regard to the Nazi aggression on Poland, we in India appeared to 
be disinterested observers of a war that might change the fate and 
fortune of innumerable countries, belligerents and neutrals. The acci- 
dent of our inclusion in the British Empire did not appear to have 
quickened any sense of fear, of danger in us. As we write this 
study of the war as it affected India directly as a part of the 
British Empire, as a dependent part of the British Empire, and 
indirectly as a part of the modern world where distant country have been 
brought near one another through technological improvement in 
methods of inter-communications, India appeared to have developed a 
certain philosophic indifference to events happening in Europe. For 
eight years India had been watching the inexplicable weaknesses of 
British foreign policy, for eight years she, an original mom])or of tlio 
League of Nations, had been witnessing leading nations of the world 
breaking all the conventions of this super-national organisation, the 
last hope of peace in the modern world, the last shield of the bet- 
ter life that science and its triumphs promised to the men and 
women of the world. Britain and France wore leaders of the League 
of Nations. But their politicians took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life under all the stresses 
and strains of modern life. And witnessing these wcabnessos and 
betrayals, the people in India were bewildered in their thoughts and 
activities with reference to international dovelopnionts ; they also 
shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with things as tho.so 
happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia and 
China where Japan, Italy and Germany had one after another extin- 
guished the light of democracy and national self-respect in those 
countries. 

It is in the background of such disappointments and scepticism 
that India’s attitude to the war in Europe can bo explained in 
the period the events during which form the su})3oct- 
**^8ympShy study. There was no doubt that 

with Poland India’s sympathies were wholly with Poland in lier 
fight against the Nazi aggression for the protection 
of her national independence. Successive generations of Indian pub- 
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lie men and publicists during the last one hundred years whom 

British methods of administration and enlightenment had roused to 
a sense of their political helplessness, to the shame and ignominy of 
political subjection, have been inspired in their struggles for the 
political freedom of their country by the life and conduct of men 
and women of other lands, among whom were many who bore Polish 
names. They had read of the three partitions of Poland beginning 

with 1872 and ending with 1892 through the help of which Prussia, 
Austria and Eussia had divided the country among themselves, and 
how since then Polish patriots, men and women, had worked and 
conspired to throw off the foreigners’ yoke and restore to their country the 
glory that was hers when Poland under John Sobeiski saved eastern 
Europe for Christendom when his army beat the Turkish army from 
the ramparts of Vienna just as three centuries back Charles Martel 

had defeated the Moors at the battle of Tours and saved Western 

Europe from the followers of the Prophet of Arabia. With traditions 
of heroism and national self-respect like these the people of India 
have had an instinctive sympathy. This feeling was strengthened by 
the feeling of repulsion at the methods which Prussia and Germany 
under Prussia had adopted in suppressing Polish freedom and keeping 
the Polish people under subjection. 

The history of Poland has recorded these. And without going 
through the whole history of the relation between Poland and Ger- 
T 5 WI. +• many, a few extracts from the book of Prince Bern- 
^ between Bulow entitled Imperial Germany, published 

Poland & Germany 1914, will give us an idea of it explaining certain 

of the causes of the present war started on Polish 

soil on September 1, 1939. Prince Bulow was Chancellor of the 

Gorman Empire during a part of the first decade of the present 

century under ex-Kaiser William who lost the throne in 1918 as one 

of the consequences of the German defeat during the last W^orld war. 

“It was a mission of civilisation that in the past led us Germans across the 
Elbe and the Oder towards the East.” 

“For centuries the German colonists, often summoned to the country by its 
Kings, lived as loyal Polish subjects and taught the Poles higher civilisation,” 

“The annexation by the Prussian State of our Eastern Provinces, Posen, and 
West Prussia, would not and could not have come to pass if the Polish Bepublic 
of Nobles had been a State capable of continued existence.” 

“The King (Frederick the Great) too only continued what had been begun 
in the Middle Ages, the national conquest of the East of Germany by means of 
settling German farmers in the country, and German artisans, merchants and 
tradesmen in the towns.” 

“The task of solving the problem would probably have been easier for the 
Prussians and for the Poles if the artificial and untenable Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, created by Napoleon, had not roused in the Poles the vain hope that 
in the course of European complications it might be possible to re-establish 
Polish Independence. The Poles would very likely had been spared the painful 
experience on our side as well on the other side of the frontier in 1830, 1848, 1863, 
if the memory of the ephemeral creation of a State by the first Napoleon had 
not lived in their hearts.” 

“Bismarck in 1886 inaugurated this national policy in the Eastern Marches 
on a large scale, after he had introduced State control of the schools in 1872, and 
in 1873 (introduced) the German language as that which was to be used for 
instruction,” 

“...Under Bismarck, Prussia began to take the offensive in order to rescue 
German nationality in the East, to maintain it and, if possible, to strengthen 
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ifc. It rs natural that the Poles were thrown into a stale of violent excitement, 
that they prepared to defend themselves, and with their ai)lendid organisation, 
largely supported by the Polish clergy, plunged into the fray. The antagonism 
between the two nationalities became more acute.*’ 

“The seventy years from the Congress of Vienna and the inauguration of 
the Prussian policy of colonisation made it clear _ that nciilicr scrupulous respect 
for Polish natioiialityj nor ignoring of the nationality question in the East, coidd 
in the least prevent German nationality from being slowly hut surely tiriven out 
of the East by that of the Poles.” 

“The work of colonisation is the back-bone of Prussian policy in the Eastern 
Marches, for it settles Germans in the Eastern domain. And the whole ]‘iroblem 
in those parts is the problem of the relative numerical strength of the German 
population as compared with the Poles.” 

“...While the Poles thought it shameful to sell lands to the Germans, these 
latter unfortunately often did not object to selling German landed property to 
the Poles for a higher price.” 

“But it grew more and more difficult to acquire estates from Ptilish 
landholders. ..If the work of colonisation,..., W'as not to be doomed to nllimale 
failure, an idea had to be put into practice which Bismarck had expressed already 
in 1886, and which was discussed over and over again subsequently : the iilea of 
dispossession. The Dispossession Bill (1908) was the logical conclusion of the 
policy of colonisation begun in ISSO.” 

“The struggle for the land, which in its essentials is a slrinmlc to permeate 
eastern districts with a sufficient of Germans, will always be the AI}>ha and 
Omega of our national German policy in the East.” 

“It is quite comprehensible that the Austrian monarchy, which is not a Slate 
based on a foundation of one nationality, has, for reasons of home and forilun 
policy, renounced all further attempts to Germanise the Orown land in ttalicia 
since the Seventies, and has responded in the most lavish manner to IVlish 
wishes.” 


The quotations from a rather old book give ns an idoa of llio 
centurios-old, the ton-centurios-old, competition and conlliot hotwi'on 
the Poles and tho Germans. Those sliow tdiat tho 
Nazism— its dis- have no infUumeo over riiuial 

peSonality^ competitions for supremacy ; that tho fall of the 

German Empire and tho riso of National Socialist 
regime in its place have not brought any change in the economic 
and cultural competition between tho Teuton reprerfontod by the 
Germans and the Slav represented by the Polos ; that a historic conti- 
nuity persists between Bismarck and Hitler, not to go very much 
back than the life of men and women who have lived ihnnigh tho 
last fifty years. The competition between tlio Poles and tlio G(‘rrnans 
may appear to have been partially removed or nciitralistjd by tho d'roafy of 
Versailles. But tho riso of Nazism drawing its inspiration from muiu 


philosophy and chaotic goo-politics has revived liopcs of Gorinanisation(; 
that have launched Europe into another war. A v;ist amount n 
literature has been raised on those ideas whi<di have chalh-ngud thu-;^ 
that have moulded the mind, thought and activiiio'' of Europrau aifi^ 
American nations for about four centimes. Bespcct {i)r the iinli\idna^ 
who has a purpose to fulfil apart from that of the society io whicli 
he belongs, tho clomocratic system in tho organisation of the Stato, 
that is equality in the political xdano, wore tho formative ideas of tin 
Illumination that prepared the ground for the PVonch Bovolulion and 
have been guiding principles for men and women in sucioty during 
the last one hundred and fifty years. An interpreter of European 
history during this period, Leonard Woolf, has traced tho working of "a 
trinity of metaphysical postulates*’ on which tho European man anti 
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woman have moved in their endeavours to make human life tolerable in 
this world. The early democrats, said he, “maintained not only that 
all men have a right to happiness hut that all men are born equal 
and have a right to liberty. Thus from the beginning there have 
been in the psychology of democracy three different motifs : happiness, 
equality, and liberty or freedom.” The names of venerated men and 
women in European thought are claimed on behalf of these new 
challenges to the way of life and thought that the modern men and 
women have travelled on and which have blasted their way into the older 
regions of Asia and Africa,’ the homes of ancient civilisations. These 
names are many ; they belong to different countries ; and under the 
inspiration of their thought 20th century democracy has found its 
“most dangerous antagonist in a system which subordinates the rights 
and interests of individuals to those of a class vaguely known” and 
vaguely publicised as the supreme and sovereign people. Thus have modern 
developments, which opened out with such hopes for the individual 
and the collection of individuals which is society, developed in- 
to a state of things that looks like a parody on all that the human 
mind has been struggling to realise in life, individual and social. And 
the writer whom we have quoted above has been true, though he is 
cruel, when he wrote that 

“Democracy and the industrialization which has accompanied it give enormous 
opportunities for the production of the sheep-like mind. Mass education, mass 
government, mass production encourage material and mental uniformity, and the 
scale of social life becomes so large that the individual seems lost and helpless.” 

The feeling of this individual helplessness in face of the complexi- 
ties of modern life is the breeding ground of those forces in the modern 
world, impersonal forces, that are known as Fascism, 
Is the breeding Nazism, and Communnism. Possibly because these 

ground have yet to make their way in the world, yet to be 

ol Totalitarianism accepted by the mind and conscience of the modern 
men and women, that they are characterised by a 
virulence of violence which is thought to be the passport to authority 
in the State. The German version of this development which is known 
as Nazism has certain characteristics, however, which set it apart 
from its brother totalitarianisms. The exaltation of the Nordic race, 
pure and undefiled, which would “renovate” the world from the poison 
of materialism implicit in the democratic ideal, the unification of the 
Gorman race under one State — one People, one State, one Leader — 
the inevitable opposition between the Atlantic States, the democratic 
countries that cling to the western sea-board of Europe, and the 
States of the Plains that stretch from north Germany deep into the 
Asiatic continent — Germany and Eussia — and their partnership in the 
coming fight, the conflict between the peoples of the land masses 
and the peoples of the sea-boards — these are said to supply the motive 
power to the portent and the promise that have issued from Germany 
typified in the person of Herr Hitler. Sir Halford Mackinder, who 
was professor of Geography at the Oxford University in a lecture at 
the Eoyal Geographical Society set forth (1904) the doctrine of the 
“pivot of history” — the “heart land of the Old World”, the great 
plain stretching from the Elbe to the north of Amur, the cradle of 
those hordes like the Huns and the latter Mughals which had supplied 
8 
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“the scouragcs of God” liko Attila, Gcngbiz Kho.n, and Tiinurlano. ITo 
elaborated this thesis in a book ontitlod — fJomurrdlic Itidas (tu<l 
Realities published in 1919. Alajor-Goncrel ITau^hofer of Iho Bava- 
rian Army imported into the thorae a lot of mysticism whon lio 
glorified those “conquering racos”. Eudolf Hess, TIorr Hitlor’s (h'puty 
in the Nazi Party, was his aid-do-cainp during the first Woild War. 
And it is on record that Plaushofor inflamed the Loader of (feniiany 
when in 1920 he had begun to brood over the causes of the defeat 
of Germany in that war, and was laying the foundation of the Nazi 
Party. 

There are elements of mysticism in these ideas wliich havo 

managed to hold millions as its instruments, as captives to their work of 
destruction and construction. But tlioso divested of 
Characteristics mysticism appear to constitute a conflieA and 

of Nazism competition between the German race or 

between Germany defeated in a great war and 
defrauded of their just rights as a great Power by tlio vietoihjus 
Powers, Britain and Prance. These peoples havo for aliout a century and 
half been bossing over the world. The feeling of German frustration imty ]>o 
traced, however, to an earlier date, centuries anterior to tho Treaty (d 
Versailles. The founder of the modern school of history in Gonnan\', 
Heinrich Treitsehe, begun his “German History” with tho wnrds 
that bring vividly to the mind the desire and aspiration of tho leaders of 
the German people : 

‘Tq spite of the length of their history, tho German people is the vonnuest 
of the great nations of Western Euroiic. A period of voiith has twice fallen lo 
their lot, and with it the struggle to establish their power“as a Slate, and to •■•lin 
freedom for civilisation. A thousand years ago they founded the pn)nde>t cmV.uo 
of the Germans ; eight hundred years later they had to build uj) tlieir State am-w 
on quite different foundations, and it is only in our times that us a united peoflc 
they entered the ranks of the nations.” ^ ^ ’ 

When Trietsche uttered these w'ords the family of rulers, fbo 
Hapsburg, under which the Germans had founded their proudest 
World empire a thousand years ago, had ]>een already 

revulsion against f 'ipssd by a new family of rulers, the ITohorizolleniH. 

it It was under the latter that Bismarck bnmght aftoufc 

tho unification of Germany after defeating the Banes 
the Austrians and the Prench. It was a ruler of tins family that 
staked on a fight the choice hetwoon world domination and downfall 
during the years Ho lost tho war. And a now hMidor 

has issued from the lowest strata of Gorman society to Imild up a 
new State on quite different foundation.^ whoro princes aiul jindate.s 
counted for little. This ruler has retrieved the position lost fluriin^ 
the days when Germany and Austria touched tlio doptli of politiral 
defeat ; he has united under one State regions of German domicile 
that were dispersed under many States ; he has got liold of regions 
that would he filled up by men and women of German ra <‘0 as tlieir 
Lebjnsraum, living space for his people. lie lias Urns in a wav 
fulfiUed the purpose of German history which prince or nolJo failed to 
do. But m doing this work ho and his followers havo adopted 
methods so ropellont, so cruel, so ruthless that tho world appears to 
have been startled into organising itsolf and putting itself against oU 
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that Herr Hitler and his followers stand for. The treatment of Jews 
by the rulers of modern Germany, of men and women of Jewish 
parentage who have contributed to the making of German greatness 
in fields of scholarship, in the arts and sciences of life, has revealed 
to humanity a side of human nature that decent people cannot view 
except with disgust. This is the meaning of the sympathy that the 
victims of the Nazi polity of “blood and iron” have received from far 
and near. But since 1933 it has been amply proved that sympathy 
coined in deeds and not in words must be forthcoming if the evil was 
to be halted. After many betrayals and backslidings, Britain and Prance, 
leaders of democracy in Europe, were forced to take up the Nazi challenge 
and declare war against Germany in the opening days of September, 1939. 

The people of India were not interested in the details of the 

controversy between Poland and Germany, between Britain, Erance 
and Germany that have led to the war. Their inclusion 
EuasoSerman within the British Empire created all the interest in 

Pact the affair, material and spiritual. The defeat of Poland 

within a period of seventeen days demonstrated to all 
the world the power of Germany and the weaknesses of the Polish 
State. The military weakness of Poland did not affect us so much as 
its spiritual debacle. The ruling classes of the country showed a 
supineness that has remained inexplicable to the world. The Busso- 
German Pact of the last week of August, 1939, had prepared 

the world for some such result, as it hastened the German attack 

on Poland. And the partition of Poland between Germany 

and Bussia gave the world a new insight into international 
affairs which was full of disappointment and sorrow. For years the 
world had been taught to regard Soviet Bussia as a factor for peace, 
for international decency, as a defender of the rights of small nations, 
of the principle of self-determination, as a protector of the victim- 
nations of aggression and exploitation. The Busso-German Pact gave 
a rude shock to this impression, to this belief. It exposed a cynicism 
and opportunism in the ruling classes of Bussia and Germany that 
has few parallels in recent history. Eor years the sky has been kept 
rent with cries of the deathless antagonism between Nazism and 
Communism or Bolshevism. Apart from ideological differences which were 
made much of in Herr Hitler’s auto -biography and of 

the progress of his ideas and political policies, there were material causes 
of conflict between Bussia and Germany which were not kept secret 
by the rulers of the latter country. As late as November, 1936, Herr 
Hitler in his inaugural address at the Nazi Congress at Nurenburg 
spoke of having at their disposal 

‘‘the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the XJral mountains, 
the vast forests of Siberia and the unending fertile plains of the Ukraine to be 
exploited under National Socialist leadership” 

This open declaration of the desire of German leaders to fleece 
Bussian territory indicated the material basis of Busso-German 

Fruitless attempt competition and conflict which also formed the basis 

to organise of many of the political and defence arrangements 

alliance against of different States in Europe, Asia and America. 

Germany instance of this the ease Anglo-French 

negotiations with Bussia for an offensive and defensive alliance 
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may be referred to. On the 15th March, 1939 Germany annexed 
Czechoslovakia. This step apiieared to Inwo startled ^Mr. Novillo 
Chamberlain out of his illusion of “appeasement”. On the morning 
of the 18th of March a British enquiry was addressed t() iUoscow : 
“Would Russia support Rumania if attacked ?” In the evening of 
the same day Russia proposed a “Six-Power Conference” — of Russia, 
Britain, France, Poland, Rumania, Turkey — to bo hold at, Rjiicharcst, 
cai)ital of Rumania, “to devise steps against aggressioiu” Lord 
Halifax rejected it as “premature” and proposed instead “a Frnir- 
Power declaration” — of Russia, Britain, Franco and I’oland — of “an 
undertaking to consult together if aggression occurred ^in riny part 
of Europe.” Russia accepted it while declaring it “inadequate”; 
Poland opposed it, and the plan was abandoned. Then c<>minenc:od 
an unending series of proposals and counter-proposals which caino 
to nothing, and ended in the defeat of Anglo-French diplomacy 
with the signature of the Russo-German Pact on the 23rd of August, 
1939. Meanwhile on March 31 and April 13 Britain had oiTe.rod 
“unilateral guarantee of support” to Poland, Rumania, and Grecco. 
Russia was neither consulted about not informed of these events. 
On April 15 Britain asked Russia to offer “unilateral support” to 

Poland and Rumania. Russia objected to this as “inadequate” ami 
submitted counter-proposals, eight in number of which throe were 
important — (i) a Triple Alliance of the “Big Three” — Britain, Franco 
and 'Russia — to resist “direct” aggression against any one of them” ; 
(ii) the simultaneous conclusion of a military convention ; (iii) joint 
guarantee to all the smaller States between tlio Baltic and Blatsk 
Seas. For 22 days there was no reply from Britain. On Juno 21 
Britain offered new proposals — Russian su]'port to bo “nidomiitic” if 
Britain and France should got involved in war tlii-ough their 
guarantees to the five States — Poland, Rumania, Belgium, Turkciy 
and Greece ; but if Russia was involved througli guarantees to the 
Baltic States, “consultations must first bo hold.” Russia rojoctod on 
the next day this “unequal formula”. The negotiations apjioar to 

have broken down on the definition of “indirect aggression”, and on 
the refusal of Poland to allow the march of Russian sohlic'rs into 
her territory even for the protection of her politic^al int(‘grity. This 
was reported on the 17th July. But thirteen days later, on the 
31st July, we found the British Premier making tlui aniioumHimont 
that in response to tlie request of the Soviet Govcrnnifiit deputations 
from the British and French army and air forces wcnihl bo leaving 
for Moscow to begin “staff conversations”. It was huittul that these 
"military conversations” would pave the way to the success of 
political negotiations. 

We do not know as yet why these conversations faihed to 
reach the desired object as neither the British nor the PVonch 

xt * Governments have cared to make public their version 

^^fa^lure Tet ^ causes of this failure ; the version of the 

unpublished Soviet Government have not seen the light of day 
in the Allied countries. In the absence of this 

knowledge speculations have sought to fill up tlio gap, furtfier 
embittering the relation between the west European democracies 
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of Britain and France, and the Soviet Bepublic. It has been 
suggested that both the parties to the negotiations were insincere 
in their efforts, that the ruling classes of Britain did not seriously 
want to bring in Soviet Eussia into the affairs of western Europe, 
that what they did in the way of negotiations was a mere blind 
to their own people, a sop thrown to them to stop the wide-spread 
cry for an arrangement that would hold Eussia as a threat to 
Germany. Criticism of Eussia has taken the shape of a charge 
of positive duplicity. Mr. Chamberlain in announcing the Eusso- 
German Pact uttered words that bear no other construction : 

“...We had shown a great amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we agreed to send 
our soldiers and air-men to discuss military plans together before we had an assur- 
ance that we should be able to reach an agreement on political matters.” 

We have seen suggestions made that British and French resent- 
ment at and ignorance of the tendency of Eusso- German relationship 
was a put-up affair. Historians have told us that 

auTe^shownTy" understanding with Eussia was^^the 

Britain & France corner-stone of Bismarck’s policy, that it was “the 

first commandment of the German Decalogue.” It is hard 
to believe that the British and French Foreign Ministers and their offices 
were ignorant of the goings-on between Germany and Eussia when the Press 
in Europe, specially in the United States, was featuring in the month of July 
the signature of a new Eusso-German Pact or treaty. It is hard to believe 
that the Intelligence Service of the British and French Foreign Offices did 
not know that up till 1935 there were allowed to be German military 
and aviation schools stationed on Enssian soil, as has been asserted 
by Peter Drucker in his book — The End of Economic Man — pub- 
lished in May, 1939. It is hard to believe that the British and 

French Intelligence Services did not know of the camaraderie that 
had existed between the German and Eussian General Staffs for 
about fifteen years w^hich was broken or was reported to have been 
broken after the rise of Nazism. It has been suggested that in the 
“staff conversations” that continued between Britain and France on 
the one part and Eussia on the other, the latter was playing a part 
on behalf of Germany to get an inside view of Franco-British 
military dispositions. But there are two rational explanations that 
fit into the situation as it affected both Germany and Eussia. The 
former was prepared to make any sacrifice to avoid the dangerous 
possibility of having to fight Great Britain and France on the west 
and Eussia in the east as it had to do during 1914-1917, The 
latter also could not contemplate the idea of having to fight or 
defend against Germany in the west and Japan in the east as the 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis had provided for. It was a piece of deft diplomacy 
that enabled two such declared enemies as Germany and Eussia to 
make up their differences, to forget their enmity. 

Another explanation was that the ruling classes of Soviet Eussia had 
not given up their idea and ideal of a proletarian world revolution. 

Diplomacy "While the Commintern had continued to he openly 
of Soviet provocative of such a development, the Eussian rulers had 
Russia in minor tune. But there was a purpose in this 

change when the word went out of Moscow to Communist groups or cells all 
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the world over that henceforth (since 1933) tho word revolution was 
to be never or seldom uttered, that peace and international co-operation 
were to be the new watchwords. This change has been traced to fho 
more subtle and far-seeing brain of Stalin. And tho method of “United 
or Popular Front” was devised by Dimitrov, Secretary-General of tho 
Commintern, for “unobstrusively undermining tho enemy ])astioii3 which 
had so obstinately withstood the Bolshivik frontal attacks,” to quote 
from an article in the last November number of the London 
Fortnightly^ The writer of the article supports his (jontcntioii })y 
quoting from the speech of Stalin delivered at the Party Congress held 
as late as in March, 1939 : 

“The principles of the sister-parties must consist in facilitating the ouiljrcak 
of a general war. ..Revolutionary action on a large scale will only be possiblti if 
we succeed in exploiting the antagonism between the capitalistic States to prccijii- 
tate them into an armed conflict.” 

If the words quoted above be true, we have in them a duo to tho 
sudden reversal of the Russian policy. For, there cannot ho any 
T weake i^anner of doubt that the Russo-German Pact hastonod 

capitalist^states German attack on Poland by assuring Genuany 

that she had nothing to fear from tho oast if sho 
got entangled in a war. The division or partition of 
Poland between Germany and Russia at the end of the swift camx)aign of 
seventeen days only was an arranged affair, could not but be an arranged 
affair. Germany was released from anxiety in the east, and thus enabled to 
turn her whole attention to the west. And, in the deepening intensity 
of the ^ war when both the parties would get exhausted and social and 
economic disorganisation would ensue in the waiTing countries, tbo 
rulers of Soviet Russia hoped to reap all tho harvest of advanfageH, 
and would find the long-looked-for opportunity for effecting tlio proleta- 
rian world revolution or spreading its message to war-weary poojflfH. 
It is in this light that an increasing number of people interpret tho 
Russo-German Pact. 


Japan civilising 
mission in China 


We have devoted this much space to a discussion of tho develop- 
ments in Europe that preceded and followed the declarati(m of war in 
Europe, though it has yet refused to doveIt)p i!it{j World 
War No. II of the 20th century. Not hoc aimo India 
was directly affected by them ])ut because Ihc'y taught 
us many lessons in international politics where idcsalism 
and^ truth and justice have no place — things whicli wo are in the 
habit of making much of. They teach us what politics roally is and 
has been since creation ; they indicate for us the path of national tiuty 
on which we shonld walk, unswayed by sentimentalism and ideohigio.s. 
These have wafted into India a cynicism and opportunism in politics 
that are foreign to our nature which has so long heon sheltorod from 
all contact with the needs and requirements of State affairs. Of nearer 
interest to us in India, however, during this period wore tho things 
that were happening in China subjected to tho “civilising inissioii” 
of Japan, which has extorted as its price millions of men, women 
and children killed and maimed, thousands of cities, towns and villa- 
ges burnt and destroyed, centres of university life })oml)od and burnt, 
centres of industrial life sharing tho same fate. For more than two 
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years these abominations have been happening so that Japan may 
have the glory and the satisfaction of establishing “a new order in the 
Far Eist.” 

The human mind has been seeking for and trying to find out 
since unremembered centuries the necessity for or the justification of such 
cruelties and violences in order to establish newer and 
-^moraf foS^Tof relation between men and men, between societies 

history” societies, between peoples and peoples. That it has 

been a vain quest is demonstrated before our very 
eyes who in course of a life-time have seen a world war and the 
beginnings of another. And as things are at present arranged, mankind 
cannot derive a higher satisfaction, intellectual and moral, than what 
is contained and carried in the following words of Trietsche : 

“War and conquest are the only means towards the right ; they can only 
prove that the victor possesses the moral superiority whereon, the right to rule is 
based ; but they alone cannot base a right to rule on physical domination... Dense 
weeds have long been growing over the countless deeds of violence which were 
needful for the foundation of the governmental unity of all Europe’s great nations. 
The wrong done during the agitations for unity among the Germans and Italians 
is now-a-flays, after a few years, hardly felt, because the nations’ sense of right 
says to itself that those revolutions only buried the dead and exalted the living.” 


British 


It is this philosophy of history that has raised wars and violences 
into “moral forces of history”j and induced in the human mind and 
conscience a spirit of toleration of evil deeds associated with them. And 
what have been happening in China will, after a few years, be given 
a honoured place in history in accordance with Trietsche’s dictum. 

But we who are witnesses of these abominations, we in India may 
in the near future be affected by the advance of Japan’s power in 
China. Even in the Central Legislature of India 

anxious members have been questioning the Defence 
face of Japan Secretary about the distance of India, of the eastern 
borders of India, from Japan’s latest acquired positions 
in China, about the range of Japanese bombers from the “No Man’s 
Land” east of Sadiya in Assam which may acquire the same sinister 
significance in the life of India as certain of the regions in the 
north-west of India. All these dangerous possibilities, however, lie in 
the womb of the future. But we have every reason to get afraid of the 
various complications that face us as a result of our political helplessness 
inside the scheme of political grouping known as the British Empire. 
The Imperial Government of Britain has got entangled in war -the end 


of which is distant. In our neighbourhood in China, the material interests 
of Britishers and the prestige of the British name have been suffering 
attacks and insults at the hands of Japan. In July last the world 
was witness to a strange sight when at Tientsin, one of the 
“treaty-ports” in China, British men and women were insulted by 
Japanese soldiers, and the British Government could only record and 
send protests against these indignities. It was apparent that Japan was 
determined to take advantage of British pre-occupation in Europe, of 
Britain’s difficulties in Europe,' to advance her own interests and demons- 
trate her new-born sense of importance as a major Power of the 
world. The British Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, honestly recognised the 
difficulties that stood in the way of Britain teaching manners to 
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Japan. In course of a debate in tho House of Common^; ho said : 

“At present wo have not got in tho Far East a licet superior to tliat 
of Japan.” And he explained the reasons of tliis^ weakness, of this 

comparative weakness in material strength in tho regions in tlio Daciiic : 

“We have been compelled by force of cii-cumsianees to undertake homo very 
heavy liabilities and commitments in Europe. The eilect of these cDmuiitmeiiis in 
that if certain things were to happen, this country would have to go to war. U is 
impossible to undertake the same commitments in the Far East, and there are 
limits to which it is prudent for us to coniine ourselves.” 

What Mr. Chamberlain mildly indicated in tho words rpiotod 
above was brought out clearly by Lord Cecil of Cliclwood in courso 

Danger to British of a speech in the House of Commons on the same day. 

possessions His being an XJnder-Socretary of State for l-’oreign 
Affairs in a previous Government added signiiicance to his sjiLMadi : 

“I recognise that for us to face a possible naval attack on our possessions in 
the Ear East would be awkward, but that is a possibility which y{)u must <’onsidcr 
if there is Japanese victory in China. In the latter event the whole of our ]kjh- 
sessions will be swept away. ..The moment the Japanese have destroyed Cliina, they 
will certainly turn and destroy us.” 

This rather pessimistic estimate of the prospect of British 
possessions and position in the Far East, of the strength of British 
Scheme of Singa- power in the central Pacific region, was sought to ])0 
poro Base corrected by Mr. By water, naval correspondent of tho 
London Daily Telegraph & Morning Lender, in a 
discussion in that paper. Writing on the subject about this time, ho said : 

“...even today it will be feasible to despatch to the Pacific a battle squadron 
of sufficient strength to constitute ‘a fleet in being’, the existence of which will Ini a 

deterrent to any large scale adventure overseas by Japan die IJrilish ( lincnimcnt 

has definitely promised Australia that such a sipiadron will be sent to f-uigaporc, 
if necessary. If a squadron was sent it -would be joinoil by at least ten ciuinerH 
from Canada, Australia and New Zealand stations, and a deslmyta’ flutilla of 
fifteen of our best submarines not to mention many adiiitiunai units uhich woulil 
be despatched to the danger zone from home and foreign stations.” 


This discussion in the House of Commons and in tho British Pros’^ are 


an indication of the danger that has boon approaching tho shoro.s 
of India with tho dovolopmont of tho war in China. 
^r^lmperiaT naval base at Singapore was built on the 

defence recommendation of tho lato Admiral Jellicoo after his 

Empire tour of inspection for suggesting inuaiis to 
co-ordinate the defences of tho British Empire, tho naval doftmoo in 
this case. It was built with money supplied by the Imperial 

Government, by the Australian Government, and ])y tho Chiefs and the 
British administration of tho Malaya Archipelago. Though tho Bay on 
which it stands is more in the Indian Oocaii than in tho Pacific, 
the naval base at Singapero has become tho corncr'Stono of Britain's 
imperial strategy in that ocean It has the military Birongldi of India 
in the rear, and has on its flanks tlio bases stationed in Hongkong 
and northern Australia. Thus does it happen that tho prohlom of 
Indian defence has got entangled or allied with war measures in tho Pacific 


with defence against the growing ambitions of Japan. This arrange- 
ment has not risen suddenly out of tho needs created by Japan’s 
,iGhina Affair”. We know that Hongkong has boon rondorocl almost 
,neffective as an instrument for the defence of British interests in 
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the Far East. The more than four hundred crores of British money 
invested in China’s trade, commerce and manufactures, in the towns, 
ports and dockyards that have been built to advance these, are today 
so many hostages in the hands of Japan who has been using these 
as so many screws to press concessions from Britain. But the 
building of Singapore has been a provision for the day when Japan 
may be driven by ambition to move beyond the China Seas. This 
was fore-seen even as far back as 1919 when the British Imperial 
Government appointed the Esher Committee. One of the terms of 
reference to the Committee was to suggest and devise moans for the 
co-ordination of India’s defence arrangements with those for Imperial 
defence. The Committee reported that the experiences of World War 
No. I had “made it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire 
demanded that the organisation of her forces should conform closely 
to the rest of the forces of the Empire.” 


The Chatfield Committee which was appointed (1938) to indicate 
“the role of the Land and Air Forces of India in relation to the 
Defence problems of India and the Empire” 
inittee^RepOTt whose report was made available to the 

emphasises it Indian public early in September last after the 
declaration of the present war, recognised the liability 
of India for the defence of the Empire. The report frankly recognised 
that “the size of the Army in India wiU hereafter be decided not 
entirely by the Government of India but in consultation with 
the British Government”, that its function will be regulated to a 
certain extent by Imperial necessities. Under this extended responsi- 
bility for the defence of certain strategic points in the west and the 
east — Aden and Egypt and Singapore — India must shoulder an increasing 
burden. Sir Robert Casscls, Commander-in-Chief in India, in a broad- 
cast on September 6 last on the Government’s decisions on the Chat- 
field Committee’s Report, indicated the necessity of this extended res- 
ponsibility thrown on India. He wanted the “listeners” to realise 
what it would mean if Malaya and the great fortress at Singapore 
fell into enemy hands. Their loss would mean the loss of Burma, 
would mean that the whole of the eastern coastline of India would 
be liable to bombardment by sea and air, that a “Burma, in hostile 
hands, would be a pistol pointed at the heart of Bengal.” Looking 
west he said that the Indian Ocean required for its defence in the 
conditions of the world’s political developments, in the conditions of 
modern competitions and conflicts between great Powers, that Egypt 
and the Aden Protectorate should be in friendly hands, friendly to 
India. Egypt, Aden and the lands on the Persian Gulf have thus 
come into the scheme of India’s defence ; it has become of vital 
interest to India and a responsibility of hers that she should face 
squarely this aspect of her external relations, of her own defence 
requirements. To quote the words of the “Military Despatch No. 5” 
issued by the British Government, “in her own interests,” India’s 
responsibility cannot any longer be “safoly limited to the local defence 
of her land frontiers and coasts.” 

The conditions imposed by this extended responsibility for the 
defence of her “outposts” on the west and the east, and the growing 
9 
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needs oi highly “modernised” forces have put) a financial Imrden 

Finandar'gift” ' India that her CKcho(iuor couM not bonr and 
to India made by sustain. It is a costly business to luivo incrlianisijd 

Britain and armoured cavalry divisions, to have lucclianizcd 

transport for the infantry, to have tanks and aeroplanes. Evem 

though mechanisation may reduce the number of men employed 
in the fighting services, even though a certain^ number of Ib-itisb 
re<^iments — t\Y0 Cavalry Heginients, six Infantry Ivatialion-, and {ineo 
Artillery Begiments— have been transferred from Iho Indian c^fablmh- 
ment, the cost of modernisation, of the mamtenanco of t!io uuidm’ni.'-ed 
Land, Air and Naval services and forces would require Ijnamv's that 
India could not provide. Becognising this handicap ^ the. Urjlish 

Government has accepted the recommendations of iiio Cluitiield Com- 
mittee and decided to make a free gift of Bs. 33 anti a half citjic's 
to be spread over five years, and another 11 crures jls loan to ho 
repaid in instalments, making a total of about Bs. -15 c-rores to 1)0 

spent on the re-organisation and re- armament of the iigliting foi-ees of 

India. This was in addition to the capital sum of aljoiit Ks. (J 
crores and the yearly grant of about Bs. 2 croros that have hi ‘on 
contributed since 1933 by the British Government in terms _ of the 
findings of the Garran Committee which has enabled certain British and 
Indian units of the Indian Army to be re-equipped, and certain 

squadrons of the Boyal Air Force in India to undergo the same 

reorganisation. 

This handsome gift made by the British Govcrnincnt has boon 
accepted by the leaders of Indian public opinion _ as part of tlio 
payment of the far-off interest witldidd liy Britain 
Indian Army au these one hundred years and rnor*3, inf crest duo to 

^Force^ her acts of omission and commis.siun in the mattiir 

of organising the forces and resources of India for 

the defence of her frontiers. Since the days of Lord Bcaoimsfujld 

who as Premier of Britain was the prime mover of a new Imptn-ialisin 
of which much later Budyard Kipling was the strident i)oot.-lauroato, 
Indian public men and publicists have been drawing attention to the 
injustice of saddling the Indian Excliejucr with the cust of main- 
taining British forces in India. Tho altitude of India with ivganl lo 
this stationing of about 60,000 British soldions in India and main- 
taining them at the expense of India was given rea.soiud oxpro-ision 
to by two Indian members of the Garran Triliuiial, Sir Shadi Lai 
and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, in tlie following term.s ; 

“Since IS.iG-j? the British and Indian troops maintained by India have licmi 
employed by tho Imperial Government on no fewer than 11 cuinpaigns outsitle the 
boundaries of India. India has been treated, to <iuofe the huignagii of the lato Li»rd 
Salisbury (Premier of Britain during certain yearn of tho last two <h;ead(‘B of the JUth 
century) as an ‘English barrack in the Oriental ideas’.. .tServioo in India utfords the 
British troops valuable opportunities of acti\e servi'-ein frontier wars. 'Fhe experience 
thus gained in India tends to increase the general elUciency of the British Army, 
and to enhance its value for purposes of war...q’ho Army in India is maintainetl 
and employed for hostilities on its frontiers. But these frontiers are mainly Imperi- 
al frontiers.” 

The quotation made above supports tho Indian contention that 
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India has supplied a training-ground to British soldiers ; that this 
Britain’s a arrangement has been of material and moral benefit 

deierred payment ^^‘il^ain. Enemies of Britain, possible enemy coun- 

of debt tries, have also contended that the real size of the 

British army has all these years been kept concealed 
inside India’s military establishment ; that India has kept Britain 
supplied with a steady flow of trained soldiers by the return of 
British soldiers who had served their time in India. The financial 
gain oi Britain has also been not inconsiderable. During discussions 
in the Central Legislature on Britain’s military policy in India it 
has been contended by Indian members that India has been spending 
every year more than seven to ten crores to maintain the inflated 
pay and pension of British soldiers and officers, thus making every 
year a “gift” of this amount to the British Exchequer. With this 
money India could have maintained a bigger army manned by her 
own nationals ; she could have provided ail the mechanism of modern 

warfare out of her own pocket ; she need not have waited on the 

pleasure or the policy of the Imperial British Government for the 
supply of the finance or the personnel and the materials of modern 
fighting forces, for her Army, Navy and Air Force. During the discus- 
sion on an adjournment motion on the Chatfield Committee’s Eeport 
moved on the 5th of September last complaints and criticism like 
these were made by Indian members, and the whole subject of the 
British policy, the military policy in India, was passed through 

a crucible. It was felt and said that the Chatfield Eeport was a 

rather belated recognition of the wrong done to India, an attempt at 
rectification or reparation which may prove to be too late in view of 
the grave international situation. 

It was in the background of developments in international affairs, of the 
worsening of international affairs, that India’s reaction to the war started by 
Germany has to be understood. On the 3rd of September, 
^^'which^tbe^ 1939, the Government of Britain declared w^ar against 

Allies Germany in fulfilment of their pledges to Poland. On the 

have been same day, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Lord 

fighting Linlithgow, made it known that India was at war with 

Germany — “it is in these circumstances that we find 
ourselves at war with Germany,” said he in “A Message to India.” On 
the 4th of September fhe Government of India published the sub- 
stance of the main recommendations that had been made by the Chat- 
field Committee in May, 1939. To the Indian public these recommenda- 
tions and the decisions of the Imperial Government thereon did not 
bring any message of hope or any great assurance. There was a 
natural irritation that what should have been done years ago should 
be attempted to be done when India was already pushed into a war 
and when Japan’s ambition to establish “a new order in eastern 
Asia” held a threat to the peace and tranquillity of India and her 
neighbours, north and east. This irritation was strengthened by the 
feeling that India must be a helpless witness to these developments, 
neither able to help herself nor good for any effective help to 
others. The eloquent language used by Lord Linlithgow in his mes- 
sage struck on chords that were responsive to the urge of the inner 
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and spiritual forces which in all the great emergencies of life are 
the true and unfailing source of strength and fortitude.” The instinc- 
tive sympathy of India for peoido whoso freedom is in djuigor, for 
victims of aggression, for peoples who are poliiically iinfree, has 
been a permanent factor in India’s international alliliations, if a 
dependent country could be said to have a consistent international 
policy. But it was unnatural to expect that the pi^ople ^ of India, 
the classes and the masses, those that were interested in public 
affairs and those that were passive ohseiwers of public affairs, would 
not relate the high sentiments expressed in Lord Linlithgo\v*s 
message to the reality of the situation in India, would not apply them 
to the conditions of Indian life developed by and under Ihltish inethuds 
of administration and enlightenment. When His lixcellency siwko of 
the purpose of the war as it had been reflected on tlio ^miud and con- 
science of the Allied peoples and their ruling classes — ‘ the safeguarding 
of principles vital to the future of humanity, principles of intornatimial 
justice and international morality, the principle that civiliscii man must 
agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not })y force, the 
princi]3le that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will of the 
strongest, cannot be allowed to prevail” — it was difficult to msisb tlio 
impulse of testing these under the Indian sky, specially when India 
was being called upon to “play a part worthy of her place among the 
great nations and the historic civilisations of the world”. 

The response to this appeal was spontaneous as it expressed itsedf in 
the words of Gandhiji in a statement made on the 5ih Septemlier : 

I am not, therefore, just now thinkine: of India's dolivcrcricc. It will come, 
but what will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they conic mit. victor- 
ious over Germany ruined and humbled ?” 

This attitude reached the highest water-mark of dihintcrcslcdnoss. Jhit 
there appeared to be few, whether iu India or in Britain, to aiiproc.iato 
it. That the declaration indicated the attitude of a 
single man did not detract an;^ thing fruin its high 
quality. Many in the world must have hit like 
this But in affairs of State humanity Iia.s not iHiou 
able to develop a machinery that would make effective tlu* pniccHsos 
of such disinterestedness. Gandhiji’s mental agony and siiiiltual tra- 
vail have, therefore, been unable to influence poli(',y ciiber iu India 
or in Britain, And though he is the guide and philo.Mij)}ier of the 
Congress, has been so for the last twenty >f*arH, and tliough lie had 
thought it to be the best policy that “what support wan to Ini 
given to the British should ho given uncondithjnally,” ho found 
himself ‘ alone” in thinking so when tho Working Committee fd the 
All-India Congress Committee, the supremo executive of the iuHtilutitm, 
met at Wardha from tho Sth September to tho I5th, and for about 
five days wrestled witli the problem of India’s attitude to the war 
as she had been made a belligerent in it without her consent and 
without consultation with non-official Indian oiunion. 

On the 14th Septeml^er, it issued a long Statement defiiung its 
attitude in course of which British policy so far as it rolak'd to the 
Congress problem of national freedom and democracy in general 
Attitude ^ and in particular of India came under a searching 
examination which was not at all coniijlimentary to British politi- 


Gandhiji’s 
response to 
Viceregal appeal 
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cians. At the end of the Statement the committee invited the British 
Government 

“...to declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to demo- 
cracy and imperialism and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how 
these aims are going to apply to India and to be given etFect to in the present. 
Do they include the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people ?” 

This searching question was preceded by the expression of India’s 
willingness and eagerness to “help in every way” the struggle that has 
ensued — the struggle the end of which will be the re-fashioning of 
the world “for good or ill, politically, socially and economically.” Good 
can come of it if the war-scarred peoples are able to establish a 
new equilibrium based on “the ending of the domination and exploitation 
of one country by another”, on the re-organisation “of economic 
relations on a juster basis for the common good of all.” 

In contrast to the sentiments and proposals made in the Statement 
issued by the Working Committee of the Congress stand those made 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
Muslim Leag^im embodied in their resolution passed on 

& the war September 18, 1939. The first para of the resolution 

expreseed appreciation of Lord Linlithgow’s action in 
inviting Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, President of the League, and 
apprising him of the position regarding the international situation. The 
second, third and fourth paras were a criticism and condemnation of 
the Pederal Scheme, of the working of “Provincial autonomy” which 
during its two years’ experiment 

“has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majority and the domination 
of the Hindus ovei\ the Muslim minority whose life and liberty, property and 
honour, are in danger and even their religious rights and culture are oeiiig assailed 
and annihilated every day under the Government in various provinces.” 

The fifth para spoke of “Muslim India” ever standing against the 
“exploitation of the people of India”, of their favouring “a free India”, 
while they were “equally opposed to the domination 
conditioL ol Hindu majority over Muslims and other 

co-operation minorities and vassalization of Muslim India.” The 
sixth para dealt with the attitude of the Muslim 
League towards the war ; it condemned unprovoked aggression and “the 
doctrine that might is right”, upheld “the iDrinciples of freedom of 
humanity” and the principle “that the will of the strongest irrespective 
of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail” ; it expressed 
sympathy with Poland, England and France. Alongside these admir- 
able sentiments it indicated the conditions that must have to be fulfilled if 
“real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to Great Britain in 
this hour of her trial” were to be secured. Part of these conditions 
was indicated in this para. This real and solid support could not be 
forthcoming 

“if His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the 
Mussalmans justice and fair play in the Congress-governed provinces where to-day 
their liberty, person, property and honour are in danger and even their elementary 
rights are most callously trampled upon.” 
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The seventh para declared that the Muslim Lcaf^nG stood fur “tlio 
freedom of India” but urged upon His Majesty’s Guvornnienr and 
asked for 

“an assurance that no declaration regarding; the qiiosfion ftf <-nii‘^!itu1iunal 
advance for India should be made without the consenl and aiutroval uf the All- 
India Muslim Leapiue nor any constitution be framed an<i. litialiy atloj.led by Ilis 
Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament without such i-ijuscnd and 
approval.” 

The seventh para of the resolution referred to ihe Pal.-nlino 
question and urged upon His Majesty’s Government “to snti-fv the 
Arab national demand.” The eighth para in language a litM •, v.-uh'd 
suggested the method hy %vhich the British Government ecr.dd sorm-o 
“full effective co-operation of the Mussahnans” hy (uviding “ a of 

security and satisfaction” amongst them, and by taking int«:) ‘Vonlidt neo 
the Muslim League which is the only organisation that can sjH'.ik on hohulf 
of Muslim India.” The quotations we have niado almve go fo show 
that the Muslim League was not willing to ol’f.-r iinf'oiidiiiunal 
support to the British Government in the crisis that fac;f.*d the hiftto’, tinit 
it attached certain conditions the fulfilment of whieli would range 
“Muslim India” on the side of the Allies. During tlm wlitdo period 
we have been dealing with, this attitude of tlio Muslim Loagut) has 
remained unaltered, though it has allowed two of it 4 l-ad.’rs, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab and Moulvi k’arluf Hiui, 
Premier of Bengal, to function, and pledge “their aid unrondit.ionally 
in the struggle,” This aid called forth “special gratifi.jaiion” from the 
Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Zetland, while “v(‘ry H'ilI 
appreciation” was expressed of tho support of the other Ministries 
in putting into operation” the Defence of India rules and measures. 

The Jamiat-uUUlema-i-Hind, tho organisathm (>f flm Muslim 

divines of India, was more uncompromising in their attitude, and in a 
Jamiat-ul- resolution passed hy its Working Commit t.‘o ledd on 

Uleraa-i-Hind’s September 16, 17 and 18, it declared that eoiKidfring all 

attitude the factors of tho situation, examining tho r«ieurd of 

the imperialism of Britain, there wa^ “m; valid 
reason to support (it) in this war.” 


The Working Committee of tho All-India Hindu 'Mahasahha exten- 
ded at a meeting held on September 10 general Knpjturt- to Britain in 
All-India war while condemning “tho spirit of hargjiining 

Hindu Maha- of taking advantage of tho lU'cst-nls crisis fi>r the 

Sabha&war promotion of purely communal inton-st', at the expense 
national well-being.” It recognised that tlm task 
of defending India from any military attack in "of common <mnccum to 
the Bntish^ Government as well as to Indians”, tliat as the lattm- 
were not in a position to carry out that responsibility unauhsl,” 
there was ample room for co-operation between India ami England ” 
™ suoh co-operation "effective” the Mahasahha 

nftt iQ®fl responsible Oovornuieut at the centr..." 

November the Working Comniilteo of tho Malmsabl.a 
met again to discuss the political situation in India “in tho light of 

monJ speochos in tho liouso of Cwn- 

moiis and the House of Lords concerning India.” It ompbaaisod that 
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the Mahasabha “refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal,” but insisted upon it “as an immediate step to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence,” The resolution also 
thought that 

“A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a rcspoiiBible willing co- 
operation on the part of India. The British CTOvernment must bear in mind that 
India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she feels that the cause of her 
freedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by offering responsive co- 
operation.” 


The National Liboral Federation whose founders were Congressmen 
when they seceded from the Congress on the issue of the “Montagu- 
National Liberal Chelmsford Report,” men like Surendra Nath Banerji, 
Federation and Dinshaw Edul]i Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Basu, and 
All-India Christian ^-yhose members carry on the old traditions of public 
support* appealed to all Indians “to give their support to 

the cause for which the democracies are fighting.” 
The All-India Christian Conference passed a resolution asking Indians 
to “offer full and unconditional assistance to the Government for the 
prosecution of this war” since they stood for principles of freedom, 
self-determination and a truly democratic form of government. On the 
political aspect of the situation in India created by the war the 
Conference said that “the declarations so far made by various statesmen 
were not satisfactory and fell far short of the requirements of the 
situation.” 


British failure 
to organise 
Indian defence 


We have summarised above the various statements made and 
resolutions passed by and on behalf of the different political organisa- 
tions in the country. We will discuss hereafter the 
reason and cogency of some of these. But before we do so, 
we should say that a study of all of them leave the impres- 
sion in the mind that Indian feeling and opinion as 

represented by these were single-pointed on one demand that the 

forces and resources of the country should be organised to meet the 

crisis with which India along with the world is being confronted 

today. Apart from the ideological appeal, the military weakness and 
helplessness of India forced the conviction on the mind of the leaders 
of the people that without Indian control over the government of the 
country its defence could not be properly organised, that the policy 
adopted and hitherto practised by the British Government in relation 
to this particular matter has proved to be a failure. The exposure 
made in the Mesopotamia Commission’s Report about the failure of the 
Indian military authorities has not been a sufficiently strong shock to the 
placidity of the Simla-Delhi bureaucracts. The demonstrated unprepared- 
ness of India at the present juncture is not only a near danger but 
has opened out a door for future troubles. What these are and may 
be have been discussed in a previous page on the strength of the 
opinion of the defence authorities in India. One-tenth of the army in 
India has for all practical purposes become an Imperial Reserve, to be main- 
tained at the expense of India, for utilisation in defence of British 
possessions between Egypt and Singapore. The rest of the Indian 
Army are ill-equipped, “unmodernised,” to fight in a war under modem 
conditions, “to meet and defeat the most powerful mechanised forces, 
tanks, air-craft, gas and hostile infantry heavily armed with modern 
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light machine-gans and possessed of a high degree of mobility,” 
to quote the words of Sir Eohert Cassels, Commandcr-in-Chicf in India. 
British policy, political and military, has done practically nntliing to 
create in the Indian mind a kinship with India’s defence arrangements, 
any enthusiasm for these. By their theory of the “martial and non- 
martial” classes in India, British administrators liavc tliruwn over iho 
major portion of the country a stigma of ineliiciency, lulped to (coato 
in the people a flabbiness of temper and an indilTorciico to mat ter ■> that 
had concern with dangers and difficulties inseparable from the life of a 
free country. 


India’s fear for 
her unity 
and integrity 


It was the realisation of these dangers to the unitv and infe.criiy 
of India that explained the demands made on the Briti^li (Government 
to make changes in the political and coiwlii ii{ iunal 
position of India so that the Indian mind and thf' 
Indian intellect might take control of tlio adminidralicn 
of the country and tiansform the Inuiian an.d naluj-al 
wealth of the country into instruments of tefnpered steel lit to 
the challenge of modern life. With slight variation in (‘tnjdni^i ; tluH 
has been the key-note of the demands pressed on tbij British Govern- 
ment since the outbreak of the war, sinco calls canu^ to luj marlo 
on Indian resources of men and materials to iiglit in thi-: w:n-, and 
appeals have been addressed to the idealism of Indians to throw iliem- 
into a war in Europe. 


These demands have noC boon received with good grace by tho 
ruling classes of Britain. These appear to liavo i-iitTIcd th-Jr ituniicr, 
pricked their conceit as a Imperial ra('i', ma«k} tiaen 
*^fortun^teT^^ face” before all tho world. Tho iir-Jt. oilicial 

expression to these wounded fedings eamo ont on 
September 26 in tho speech of tho Socn-tary of the 
State for India in the House of Lords. Tho Indian National (!(jng- 
ress, the organ voice of Indian Nationalism, and its h'aders, came m 
for the sharpest amount of criticism His Lordshij) cnnrtcfliKl that it 
was “natural” for them to ‘take this opportunity cjf asserting their 
aims towards a fuller form of solf-govermnont than they at iirescnt 
possess” ; but the time chosen for assorting these was "unfortunate”. 
It was unfortunate for more than ono roason, one of which Lord 
Zetland indicated as follows : 

‘T think the British people are very sn.seeptible to a treatment wlnrh they 
regard as honourable and appropriate to a i)art.icnhir oiM'asion. i think they will 
be very much more willing, when the time comes, to listen to the clairnH huadc 
to them than if they arc animated by a spirit of ros(‘niment at the cliousing (if 
such an occasion for taking action which may be cal.-uiated to Ijc emburrahiim tt) 
them in a life-and-death straggle.” 

The language of this remonstrance may appear to })o imol)joct!onahh>, as 
has been that of all the speeches and statements niado othdally hy 
British response men in authority in tho Government of Britain, 

to demand for of India. But tho spirit that has informed them 

clarification of has been unmistakable, a spirit of rosontinont at 

war a m ^ , what is regarded to bo an exposure. This has led 

to an irritation on both sides which intorviows and discuHsiun.s 
between the head of tho Indian administration and tho loaders 
of the people have not been able to mitigate or soften. Bather, 
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the lengthening of discussion and the plethora of interviews and 
conversations have opened a wider gulf between Indian and Indian, 
between Indian and Britisher. Further down we will be discussing 
the differences^ that have cropped up between Indian and Indian, 
the psychological and material causes that have helped to create 

these.^ The differences between the Indian and the Britisher that 
are implicit in the unnatural relation between them have to be 
analysed to reach the elements of truth and fact that create them. 
The invitation by the Congress to the British Government to state 
and ^ clarify their war-aims is no solitary war-cry. Members of the 
British Government have talked of “a new world order” emerging 
out of the trials and tribulations of the war ; they have talked 
of it as waged for the defence of democracy and freedom, for 
the defence of the right of small nations to liberty and 
freedom, to self-determination. These vague generalities have not 
satisfied even British men of affairs, British thought-leaders. The 

claim to fight against Hitlerism, against Nazism and all the 
abominations they stood for, has added confusion to the controversy. 
Wo have seen a symposium of opinions of British thought-leaders 
which expressed dissatisfaction with the vague statements of their 
rulers on the purposes of the war. Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
of Britain, spoke of ridding Europe of the fear of living under the 
Nazis, forgetting that into the war in Europe had been dragged 
more men and women who were non-Europeans. Prof. Julian Huxley 
spoke in the same strain, of ^‘fighting for the future order of Europe, 
and the continuance of Western civilisation.” It is to declarations 
like these that Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
referred when ha said that the issues of the war were “primarily 

not national nor imperial but of a world order.” Mr. H. G. Wells 

who had something to do with British war propaganda during the last 
war recalled how the Crewe House organisation did its “unsuccessful 
best” to draw out from the then Foreign Office a precise 
statement of the war- aims of Britain and how “the Great 
War came to a ragged end in mutual accusations of broken promises 
and double crossing.” Prof. Berriedale Keith spoke of the “urgent 
necessity for the definite formulation by Britain of precise war 
aims.” The wide discussion in the British Press proved that the 
Congress was in good company in insisting on the clarification of British 
war-aims, and their application to the peculiar conditions of India. 
It wanted these things not because it desired to extract certain 
advantages from Britain, but because it wanted the creation of 
those psychological conditions in India which would enable the 
Indian people to play their part in this particular crisis ^ in the 
world’s history, “to make the people of India enthusiastic for a 
war which is not theirs,” to (luote the words of Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru used in a message sent on October 7 to the London 
News Chronicle. 

The general body of British people who take any interest in 
things concerning India did not understand this simple issue. They 

India & felt, and their ruling classes encouraged the feeling, that 

Dominion Status the Congress being actuated by a bargaining spirit was 

trying to treat Bj'itain’B difficulty as India’s opportunity. Lord Zetland’s 
10 
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words gave expression to this feeling, and tho writings in the British Press 
with a few honourable exceptions echoed them. Tlio controllers 
of British opinion did not understand or %vould not that an luifroe 
India could not be enthused to fight for tho dcfcnco of tho freedom 
of other peoples, fight for the democracies of other lands. Tho 
Manchester Guardian appreciated this stand-point wlicn it wrote : 
“If England stands for self-determination tho proof of that slioiild 
be India.” Failure or unwillingness to face such a straight issue 
on the part of the ruling classes of Britain w*as rosponsihlo lor 
the stalemate that has been reached in Indo-Britisli relation. It 
was to this mentality that we trace tho slighting reference mado 
by Lord Zetland to the leaders of the Congress when ho described 
them as losing “sight, while lifting their eyes to the stars, of the 
practical difficulties which stand in tho way on tho groumi under 
their foot.” His Excellency the Viceroy and Govornor-( General in 
his statement made public on October 17, 193U was more coiic.ri'to 
in his views. To the Congress demand, to tho doinaud of tiu} onlightoiioil 
public opinion of India, he tiointod out that Lord Irwin’s inPM’jiro- 
tation of the Preamble of tho Act of 1919 held tho grouml — which 
contained in amended language tho ddrclaration mado on August 
20, 1917, by Edwin Samuel Montagu as Socrotary of Slate fur 
India. The relevant portions of that declaration may ho pub down 
here as a milo-stono in tho political evolution of India undcT 
British auspices. 

‘The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with wliivh (ho Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of inereasing the association of Imlians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual development of heIf-L'o\i:rninjj; 
institutions with a view to tho progrchsivc realisation of respoasUde jio\enniic‘nt 

in India as an integral part of the British Empire ])rouress in tlii.s policy cun 

only be achieved by Buccessivc stages. The British Goverameat aial the Goviu-a- 
ment of India, on whom the rcs])onsihiiity lies for the \\elfare ami the advamaaucat 
of' the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time aitd meusarc tif (‘a<'h ailvance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received from ihoMi upon uhom new 
opportunities for service will thus be conferred and by the evieat to wliich it is 
found that eonJtidence can be reposed in their semse of roKpoasihility.” 


Lord Irwin’s interpretation w^as mado in Novoudxir, 1929. It 
Responsibility for containod the words — “tho ruitiinil issue <d liatia's 
Pi’ogress as there (in tho Preamble) oontemplattjd 
is the attainmont of Dominion Status " Tiio Joint 
Parliamentary Committoo which n'portod on tho 
Government of India Bill (1919) did, liow'ovor, take i>articular care to 
declare that 


India cannot be 
shared by Britain 
even with India 


...Parliament should make it quite plain that f}w rvsjmmihility hr the .Hurcea- 
sive stages of the devciopmtnt in India rests an itself mid on i'tseif aUme joui 
that It cannot share this responsibility with, much less deleputc it to, the newly 
elected legislatures of India.”— (27z<? Italics are ours) 


The samo policy informed tho framers of tho Govornmont of 
India Act of 1935,^ though Lord Linlithgow sought to minimiso tho 
impression by quoting words from tho Royal Instrument of Instructions 
issued to him in May, 1937, laying on him as Govornor-Gonoral 
a direction so to exercise tho trust” reposed in him 


^ that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our 
wir^Doiffin^im ” ^ India may attain its duo place among 
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If the relation between India and Britain had been as natural 
as between the Dominions and Britain, these declarations would, 
Declaration of perhaps, have straightened out matters. But things 

peace or war— being as they were, the attributes of Dominionhood 

^ in India taking or having taken an unconscionably 

e omimons coming, the needs of the Indian situa- 

tion, the needs of a war-effort of unimaginable magnitude required on 
the part of India, made it necessary that a “more widely phrased 
indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government”, to quote Lord 
Linlithgow’s words, should be made in response to the wide-spread demand 
and feeling in India. Why this “more widely phrased” declaration on behalf 
of the British Government has not come, could not come, has not been 
made clear in the statements of Lord Linlithgow, in the speeches of 
the British Ministers in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. The declaration of India’s position as equal to that of the 
Dominions with the attributes of Dominionhood attached thereto would 
have partly eased matters. One of the attributes is the right of the 
Dominions to decide for themselves questions of war, questions of 
peace, questions of neutrality. During the present war, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire have exercised this 
right. In the first three the Governments could persuade the Legisla- 
tures to throw in their lot with the Imperial Government ; in the 
fourth the Government proposed to maintain neutrality, was defeated 
in the attempt, and was replaced by a Government that elected to 
throw its influence on the Allied side. The last Dominon has 
elected to remain neutral though her strategic importance to the safety 
of Britain herself has made this step a dangerous one for both of 
them. If we are to believe Mr. Wedgewood Benn, Secretary of State 
for India in Mr. Kamsay MacDonald’s second Labour Government, this 
decision of Eire’s has been “without any voice raised in criticism.” 
In law and in practice India was not a Dominion, it is true. But 
in aspiration, in the potentiality of her development, she is entitled 
to an equal position with all the constituents of the British Common- 
wealth to be. 

A little imagination on the part of the British politicians would 
have enabled them to understand that in the crisis of international 
life precipitated by the arrogance of Germany’s rulers, 
^^foiTin Brfush" exercise of such a right, their allowing India 

Government i'O exercise such a right, would have without any 
declaration changed the whole face of affairs and 
established Britain’s war-aims on the bed-rock of world appreciation 
and approbation, would have demonstrated before all the world that 
Britain has really shed the bad, old traditions of Imperialism. Their 
lack of this imagination has confronted the British Government with 
resignation of Ministries in eight out of the eleven provinces of India, 
And one of the reasons advanced in support of this drastic step 
was expressed as follows in the resolutions moved by the Premiers 
of those provinces : 

“The Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a parti- 
cipant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the 
people of India, . 1 .,..” 
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The resolution was passed by largo majorities in seven provincial 
Assemblies. In one, in Assam, the Ministry resigned without meeting 
the legislature, basing itseK on the same argument. 
Communal These resignations of Ministries, whose work has boon 
^^crop^up* praised by members of the British IMinistry, and 

whose resignations were by anticipation characterised 
by the Secretary of State for India as a “calamity”, have not been 
able to move the London authorities to make the simple gesture 
demanded by Indian feeling and Indian opinion. And every effort 
made by and on behalf of them appeared to add to the complexities 
of the Indian situation. Indian and Britisher have deplored tliis 

sorry development. But none has been able to help rotrievo tho 
deplorable situation. As interviews and conversations between loaders 
of Indian political opinion and Lord Linlithgow increased in 
number, the further they appeared to recede from one another, 

Indian from Indian, Indian from Britisher. As we write 

this study we have chanced upon an article in tho London 

Fortnightly Review of the month of Aiudl, 1910, in which tho 
writer, Mr. Edward Thompson, presented a view of Indian 

developments that is informed by insight. He^ quoted “perhaps tho 
most respected British official in India” as saying : ‘I am convinced 
that we have lost a tremendous opportunity.” And his criticism of 
the course of “negotiations” between Lord Linlithgow and the “groat 
variety of persons prominent in the political life of British India,” 
was devastating : “The Viceroy, from time to time, holding fresh 
interviews, moved the problem on to the communal basis.” This is 
a simiDlioation of the deadlock between Hindus and jMuslims tliat lias 
been made much of by British administrators as one reason of tlieir 
failing to respond to the demand juit forth on behalf of tho Indian 
National Congress. It seems to ignore Indian rcsponsilaliiy for the 
intensification of the communal bickerings in the country. In succes- 
sive volumes of the Indian Animal Register sinco 193G we have iKicn 
dealing with and discussing the various forces, personal and iuii>orson- 
al, that have by their influence and activity, been intensifying tho sop-ara- 
tist tendencies in the country. The Secretary of State for India in 
the House of Lords referred on October 18 to “tho root-causo of tho 
difficulties in the domain of constitution building in India” whicli ho 
traced back to the “communal antagonisms %vhich .still niitilato against 
the political unity of India.” Sir Samuel Iloarc in tlu) IIouso of 
Commons, speaking as the offical spokesman on the debate raised on 
behalf of the Opposition, referred to “tho difficulties in the way” 
which were not of the “making” of British a{lniinistrator.s, of British 
policy. These difficulties wero “inherent in tho many divisiotis be- 
tween the classes and the communities in the great sub-continent,” 
said he. He threw the responsibility for their elimination on Indian 
shoulders, offering at the same time British “holp” in this task. 
He cited the “Communal Award” as a concrete instance of tho 
“help” rendered by the British Government “at groat risk” to itself to tho 
cause of Indian unity. But the divisions still existed, and until tlioy 
were removed the British Government could not divest itself of its 
“responsibilities to the minorities”. 

And which were the minority interests that stood in the way of 
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the British Governraent declaring that India would, at the end of 
the present war, be endowed with all the attributes of 
mSnoritfe^^ ^ State in so far as it was possible for the 

their jumble British Government to help in the process ? And 
who were the minorities that needed protection, that 
were afraid of the emergence of “democratic Swaraj” in India ? In 
an article in Harijan entitled “The Fiction of Majority”, aiopearing 

on the 16th October, 1939, Gandhiji catalogued them ; 

“And who are the minorities ? They are religious, political and social : thus 
Mussalmans (religious) ; Depressed Classes (social) ; Liberals (political) ; Princes 
(social) ; Brahmins (social) ; In on -Brahmins (social) ; Lingayats (social) Sikhs (social ? ) ; 
Christians— Protestant and Catholics— (religious) ; Jains (social ? ) ; Zemindars (Politi- 
cal ?). I have a letter from the Secretary of the All-India Shia Conference register- 
ing their claim _ for separate existence I have dra^Yn no fanciful picture of the 

minorities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad libitum” 


This clarification of the majority and minority position in India 
ought to have showed the way to its solution. But it was 
Communal differ- to be. And the reason of this failure was 

ences— raised by indicated with unerring precision by a daughter 

seekers alter qI India, Begum Hamid Ali, who as President 

polit ca power annual conference of the Calcutta Consti- 

tuency of the All-India Women’s Conference said that the 
communal differences “have been deliberately raised up by those 

in power or those seeking power”, by men and women “who 
refuse to see the good of the whole but can only see the 

good of a part’’. In this race and game of one-sidedness a section 
of our Muslim neighbours represented in the All-India Muslim League 
have for sometime past been inlaying a prominent part. We have 
discussed in previous volumes the birth and growth of a “separate 
conceit” in the Muslim community ; we have analysed the psycholo- 
gical factors that stand in the w.iy of our Muslim neighbours accept- 
ing the “territorial patriotism” that is one of the marks and notes 
of the modern man and woman. The resolutions of the Muslim 
League, the resolutions passed at meetings of Muslim organisations, 
the writings and speeches of Muslim publicists and public men, hold 
the mirror to the mind of the community which since it failed to 
supply rulors to India has been nursing in its life the idea of a 
separate existence whose norms and forms needed protection from 
non-Muslim influence. 


This idea and ideal of a separate individuality for the Muslims 
to bo consolidated in India as an island in the heart of 

India was repudiated in a way by the workings 
of history “weaving the warp of the principles 
and teachings of Islam across the woof of the 
original culture of Hindusthan”, to quote the 

editor of the Muslim Revival (Lahore Quaterly, 


Muslim separatism 
unsupported 
by history 


words of the 

1934:). The occasion for this interpretation by a Muslim journalist was 
an article imhlished in the pages of his paper by Baron Omar Eqlf 
Bhrenfels of Vienna, an Austrian convert to Islam. The title of his 
article was “Renaissance of Islam and the Culture of Hindusthan.” 
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In course of this article he said many things C02npli2ncntary 
to Hindu habits of thought and life. As a result of his study 
of Hindu life during a tour through India in 1932-33, ami 
living experience of Islamic life in this country ho came to tho con- 
clusion that “there are fundamental rosemhlancos suijsistiug ]>ot\vcen 
the actual life expressions of Hinduism and the original Aral) Gulturo’'. 
He cited an instance of the similarity, that in the matter of dress, in 
the following words : 

“It may be considered as an irony of fate that the Indian i\Iuslims look down 
upon the Hindus as indecent simply because their men wear the dhoti ami their 
women’s dress consists of choli and saree. It will not do for ns to overlook the 
fact, however, that Arab men and women used to dress in the very same way at 
the time of the Prophet. It was only due to the intluem^e of sonie Puritanic, 
extremists '.and to the neighbour-hood of Byzantium that the veil system fur Muslim 
ladies and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable.” 

It is not in the externalities of life alone that there have been or were 
these resemblances. Scholars and historians have been collecting for 
us facts that ijrove that a synthesis had Ijceu work- 
MusHm culture-^ India by Hindu and Muslim saints and 

common heritage sages on which was built up a social relation of 
sweetness and grace. The modern-educated Hindu and 
Muslim has no knowledge of the i^roeoss of this reconciliation, no 

appreciation of the value of this friendship. And those wlio uro 

curious about these things, of the action and reaction of cultures 
on one another, can suggest or find that the resemblance between Hindu 
and Muslim ideals and practices had a common hrccding-gi-oiind in 
the culture and civilisation that have come to bo known as Dravidian 
when the countries now known as Hindusthan and hlisr (Egypt) and 
the inter^'^ening regions between them were bound cacli to cacli by a 
common culture the memories of which have faded from tho minds 
of many generations. Not long ago to Hindu San/ujat^itts in India 
Mecca was a place of pilgrimage ; the Black Stone of ivaaba was to 
them Makkeswar Siva-Lingci, These traditions are unkiio\vn to tho 

present generation of Hindus and Muslims in India wlio arc being 

taught that they are separated by unbridgeable dilTorencos from 
one another in culture, in habits of lifo and thought. 

Ignorance of this nature is partly rcsponsildo for tlio growtli of 
that conflict and competition in politics of which tho rc.solutions of 
the Working Committco of tho All-India Muslim 
thfs^Tthe root league quoted in a previous page aro concrete mani- 
of the evil festations. It has como to be widely Ixflievod that 
tho opposition of the Muslim League to tlio demands 
of the Congress has something to do wuth the rigid attitude of tho 
British Government ; and this attitude is believed to liave given to "tiio 
minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional progress”, 
to quote the words of the resolution of tho National Liberal Federa- 
tion passed at its annual session in December, 1939. Tho hluslim 
League also appear to be conscious of this exploit of theirs, as wo 
find its Working Committee passing a resolution in October 22 at 
New Delhi, “appreciating” tho repudiation by^ tho British Govornmont 
of “the unfounded claim of the Congress that they alono represent all 
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India”. In the bitterness of controversy, in their anxiety to gain 
tactical advantages, the leaders of the Muslim League have been saying 
and doing thiegs which can result in injury to the abiding interests 
of India where for good or for evil, in prosperity, in adversity, they 
have to live and work. As one watches these unhappy developments 
he can only fall back on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can get better. 


Apart from the conflict in the region of the “imponderables”, in ideas 
and practices coloured by ideas, there are vast material objects for 
“p rt* 1 P r n which the classes and groups in India have begun 
— Ihrobjeetof ^ running fight. The phrase — “political 

corapetitioa power” — represents these, the desire to utilise the 

power of the State for the advancement of particular 
economic interests. This fight for political power has been masquerad- 
ing in the guise of concern for the protection of cultural and of 
socio-religious interests. The British Government have by its “Com- 
munal Award” helped to release from the sub-conscious region of 
community life the spirit of egoism that has learnt to exploit 

religion in the service of political ambitions. The experience of two years 
of the working of “provincial autonomy” appears to have taught 
the communalfsts among Muslim leaders that the separate electorates 
from which they had hoped so much have not protected their separ- 
ate interests. Therefore have they begun to say that parliamentary 
government based on the counting of heads was “totally unsuited to 
the genius of the peoples” of India. They have realised the fact that 
the principle of separate electorates under a scheme of “arithmetical 
democracy” docs not help them to secure entrance into the Ministries, 
tlie seat and centre of the power in the State. In the four provin- 
ces of India — the North-West frontier Provinces, Sind, the Punjab, 
Bengal — tlioy are a majority ; by manipulation of voting qualifica- 
tion granted to tliem they have a majority of Muslim voters. But 
oven in those provinces there had been different party groupings 
among the candidates who went to the Muslim votes with different 
election cries and slogans. So that in none of these provinces can 
it ho said that separate electorates have been able to provide unified 
leadership to tho Muslim community. In the North-West Frontier 
Provinces where the Muslims are 95 per cent of the population, a 
Congress-Coalition Ministry have held and exercised “power” during 
tho greater part of tho time that “provincial autonomy” has worked 
there. In Sind whore the Muslims are about 60 per cent of the 
population, tho leaders of the Muslim League have not with all their 
efforts been able to instal a ministry of League faithfuls. In the 
Punjab tho Ministry is a Coalition, though the Premier, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, is one of the pillars of the Muslim League ; but he even 
has not cared to declare that his Ministry is a League Ministry. In 
Bengal there is the same amount of uncertainty about the political 
affiliation of the Ministry, though the Premier, Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
and certain of his colleagues have done their best or their worst 
in embittering relations between the Hindus and Muslims of the 
province. 

The realisation of the failure of separate electorates has not, 
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however, taught them to go in for general cloetoratef? which would 
“Commuual forced Hindu and Muslim candidates to go to 

Award” is' no the electors with non-eommunal cries and slogans, 
safety to would have taugh those candidates wlio got elected 
minorities Legislatures to observe in public a certain 

decency in speech and conduct. Instead oC realising the need for this 
desirable change communalist Muslim loaders have Ijeen suggesting 
that the logic of separate electorates roanired that the Ministries 
should be formed not ^on principles and programmes of political 
action hut on a division of Cabinet seats according to ^ the plan of 
electorates ; they have been demanding that Muslim Ministers should 
have a separate existence in the Council of Ministers. This difficulty 
has followed the Muslim League in its attitude towards Federation. 
As far as human vision can go, the central authority of the State 
in India will be exercised by Ministers who will owe their scats in 
the Central Legislature to the votes of voters who under any schoino 
of electorate, separate or common, will, the majority of them, bo 
Hindus. This is a prospect which is unploasing to Mr. Jinnah and 
his League. 

Joint electorates and election fights on different programmes and 
politics would have minimised any incipient communalism in tho heart 
Rise of Hindu Hindu community. But what tho Muslim Loaguo 

Communalism during tho last thirty months has poked 

this communalism in tho heart of a section of tho Hindu 
community which organised in the All-India Hindu Mahasahha has 
begun to talk of separate Hindu rights, and to organise for thoir 
defence. The talk of Pakistans in different parts, in tho north-west and 

north-east, of Hindusthan, in tho heart of the Deccan centering round 

the State of His Exalted Highness tho Nizam, has created a fear 
in the hearts of the Hindus that these schemes and dreams would 
break up the unity of the country. This is a prospect that lias 

driven the leaders of the Hindu Mahasahha Movement to doclaro 
that in India the Hindus constituted the nation, the bodrock cf tho 
nation, and that the non-Hindus are and will remain as “equal 
citizens, enjoying equal protection and civil rights”, to quote tho 
words of Sri Vinayakrao Savarkar, tho President of tho last session 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha during tho last %voek of 

December, 1939. This Hindu communalism can yet bo controlled 
or neutralised if the wise and far-sightod among Muslim leaders 
understand and appreciate the dangerous tendencies of tho hluslim 
League movement. The Indian National Oongross lias boon standing 
as a buffer between these rival organisations, absorbing much of 
the shock of attacks directed against each other by thorn. But 

the rising temper of Muslim communalism is a groat temptation 

and an incentive to Hindu communalism. As a rcidy to Muslim 

separatism Hindu separatism has bocn raising its hoad and assorting 
itself. The leaders of tho Hindu Mahasabha have begun to say 

that the Indian National Congress in its pursuit of tho will-o’-tli«- 
wisp of Muslim co-operation in the service of Indian Nationalism 
has been sacrificing Hindu interests, has been soiling tho passes 
fo Muslim communalism. The organisation of tho Khaksar movement 
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by Inayat Ullali Khan, popularly known as Allama Masliriqi — the 
sage or wise man of the East — this organisation of the physical 
force and strength of the Muslim community is having its re-action 
on the Hindu community which has begun to borrow their tactics, 
and to better them in the borrowing. 

The Khaksar organisation was founded in 1930 or, as another 
version says, in 1932. For about seven years, during these years, 
Founder f Khaki-clad, belcha (spade) -carrying groups of 

Khaksai^ young Muslims marching through the streets in 
organisation military formation did not attract much attention 
or excite public curiosity. But in 1939 they emerged 
into public view when they came forward to reconcile through the 
use of force the Shias and the Sunnis of Lucknow who had begun 
to quarrel among themselves about their rights to sing the Madhe 
Saheba and the Tabarra. The Government of the United Provinces 
lU'ohibited their entrance into the province. This order the Khaksars 
defied ; their leader — Allama Mashriqi — was arrested ; he apologised 
and was let off. The first intervention of the Khaksars in public 
affairs was thus not much of a success. But as an expression, 
a new expression, of awakening among Muslims in India, it has 
a place in the history of this country. The founder of the 
movement is a modern-educated man who passed with distinction 
through the Punjab, the Cambridge and the Paris Universities. He was 
appointed (1913) to the Indian Education Service and was posted to Pesha- 
war as Vice-Principal of the Islamia College. He was transferred to 
the Educational Secretariat of the Government of India where he 
was for about two years Under-Secretary of the Department. He 
resigned from Government service in 1920 as a protest against 
British policy directed against Turkey. Another version has it that 
he resigned in 1924, But there is no doubt that the Kliilafat 
agitation in India and the Hijrat movement, which was one of its 
off-shoots, determined the future course of Inayat Ullah Khan’s life. 
About this time he wrote the “Tazkira” wdiich was a new 

commentary on the Qoran and the way of life indicated in it for the 
followers of Islam. It showed that Inayat Ullah Khan had been 
seeking in the original inspiration of the life of the Prophet of 
Islam a way of pulling the Muslim peoples of the world out of the 
ruts, out of their present decay and degradation. This has brought him 
into conflict with the upholders of traditional life and thought 

among his community, the Moulvis and Moulanas ; in his writings he 
has directed his attacks on them as mainly responsible for the weakness 
of Islam as one of the moulding forces of the modern world. 


The movement is characterised by fanaticism as all reform 

movements are in thoir pioneering days. In the hectic days when 


14 Points of 
the Khaksar 
Creed 


men and women dream dreams, and see visions of 
a better life to be established on this earth of 
theirs by their own exertions, to build a new 
heaven in this old earth, they are apt to think, talk and 


act extravagantly. These need not be taken seriously or treated 
with needless rigidity by the upholders of law and order. But 
such utterances and acts have a place in history as records of the 


10(a) 
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particular social mind which for many reasons might have lost its 
balance. It is in this light that the historian should notico tho 
9th Point of the 14 Points of tho creed of the Khaksar momcniont, 
issued by Allama Mashriqi from his head-quarters at Iclihra (a distance 
of seven to eight miles from Lahore), on the 15th of Octuboi', 1937 : 

“The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish sovereignty over the whole 
world, and to secure social and political Biiprcmaey liirough ihcir tine conduct”. 

In one of the pamphlets issued by him entitled Islami Ki 
Askar i “Military Life in Islam” — ho is found saying that 

the Qoran 

“had proclaimed in unequivocal words to the world that the Prophet was sent 
with the true religion and detiiiitc instructions that he should make all otlnu* 
religions subservient to this religion, regardless if the domination of tho woild 
caused affliction to the Kafirs. 

These two quotations may appear to be inconsistent with tho 
7th and 8th Points of the Khaksar creed : 

(7) “The Khaksar soldier stands for (a) regard for the religious and so(’iul 
sentiments of all communities, Uiiidii, Muslim, ISikh, Parsi, Christian, Jew and 
untouchable, etc., (b) maintenance of their particular culture and customs, ...... and 

believes this policy to be the secret of Muslim rule in India for a thousand years. 

(8) "The Khaksar soldier considers it the first duty of his organisation to 

secure for every community its proper civic rights and to guard its internal and 
external interests 

There is nothing peculiar in such inconsistency. Tho history of 

every religious movement, of every reform movement, is loaded with 
them. There cannot bo any manner of doubt 

o?co^^al^ that when the founder of tho Khaksar movement 

ambition placed as the 1st Point of his creed “tho establish- 

ment of an order that will bo ci]iiai, non-com iniinal 
and tolerant, yet non-subservient, by tho crashing of all communal 
sentiments and religious prejudices of mankind by our good and sorviceful 
conduct”, he followed the traditions of the founders of i-cligions, of tho pio- 
neers of new social ideals. Prom certain points of view ho is in advance of 
his community, in opposition to it- But in practice ho lias failed as tlio 
others, his predecessors, have done. And ho has sent into tho world 
of India “a sword” and not peace. Tho name Khaksar bostowod by 

him on his organisation may mean — “oarth-liko” — “humble”. Ono of tho 

symbols of his organisation may bo a belcha, a “spado”, an humble 
enough but very necessary thing in the economy of human life, a 
symbol of labour and agriculture. But it was used liy tho Prophot 
of Islam at “tho battle of Badr” ; it is tho samo thing which tho 
Nazis of Germany has popularized and tho Khaksars liavo adopted 
from them. It was one of tho proud items to record in Khaksar history tliat 
Inayat Ullah Khan camo into touch with Ilorr Hitler when the latter 
was organising his party. Tho military organisation of tho Khaksars, tho 
avowedly military or war-liko bent of thoir training, their near similarity to 
the Nazi technique of organisation, their ambition of world domination 
in which India could only act tho part of a stopping-stono — all those havo 
created an impression that the Khaksar movomont will* bo an instrument 
in the hands of communalist Muslims. 

We have drawn up tho picture of a country where the rulers and 
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the ruled have failed to see eye with one another, where Muslims 
. have failed to play their part in bringing a self-res- 

amon^Con- pecting life to their country- In the last volume of 

gressmen the Annual Register we described the progress of 
another fight between Indian and Indian, in the heart 
of the Indian National Congress where we saw an elected President 
of the organisation resigning his post of honour and responsibility. 
That step has not led to a return of peace to the Congress household. 
During the presidential election controversy the word “Eightists” 
came to be used to denote those who generally followed the lead 
given by Gandhiji. Their critics or opponents were claimed to be 
“Leftists’* — Congress Socialists, Eadical Congressmen, Kisan Sabhaites, 
Communists or supporters of a United Front, and an indeterminate 
group that followed or clustered round Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. 
The leader of the Congress Socialists may be said to be Pandit 
Narendra Dev of the United Provinces ; of the Eadical Congressmen Mr. 
M. N. Eoy ; of the Kisan Party Swami Sahajananda Saraswati ; of the 
United Front people there is no outstanding figure who could be said to 
dominate the scene. Dissatisfaction with the Gandhian leadership had 
combined these groups to give battle to the “Eightists” on the occa- 
sion of the presidential election of the Congress. But their success in 
defeating Gandhiji’ s own nominee — Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiyya — appeared 
to have exhausted the possibilities of their cohesion. And what they 
gained in January, 1939, they lost in March, 1939, when it was 
broken up at Tripuri, because the Congress Socialists got afraid of 
the responsibility for dislodging the leadership of Gandhiji. Thereafter 
the attempt of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu to consolidate the “Leftists” 
under a new organisation called the Forward Bloc has not been 
much of a success. One by one all except the Kisan-Sabhaites have 
stepped out of the E/oc, which started in the first week of May 1939, 
has been able to function only through the drive of its founder. 
In the last week of June 1939, the All-India Congress Committee 
passed certain resolutions vvhich have precipitated a new cause 
of controversy and intensified the old. One of these put a ban on 
individual Congressman offering or organising “any form of Satya- 
graha in the administrative provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned.” The other 
resolution asked Provincial Congress Committees not to “interfere with 
the discretion of the Ministries” concerned ; it was, however, left open to 
“the Excecutive of the Provincial Congress Committee to draw the attention 
of the Government privately to any particular abuse or difficulty” ; if there 
was any difference between the Ministry and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee “in matters of policy” reference was to be made to the iDarliamentary 
Sub-Committee ; “public discussion in such matters should be avoided”. 


These resolutions were passed in the teeth of the opposition led 
by Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati. As 
a protest against the restrictive tendency of Congress 
SubSas^ChanSa leadership, as an assertion of the freedom of Con- 

Basu gressmen, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu on behalf of the 

“Left Consolidation Committee” called upon the 
country to observe an “AlMndia Day’’ on the 9th of July, 1939. 
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Under his direction or inspiration the Council of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee of which he was President passed a resolution 
deploring the two resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Babu Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, had asked Subhas 
Babu “to promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings”. But the latter pleaded inability to do so, and expressed 
“surprise” that the Congress President should have objected to “our 
constitutional and democratic right to protest against these 
resolutions and mobilize Congress opinion.” The demonstration 
was held. The Working Committee of the All-India Congrop 
Committee could not, however, condone this “indiscipline” in 
the conduct of a President of a Provincial Congress Committee, 
and at a meeting held at Wardha from August 9 to August 12, 
it passed a resolution declaring Sri Subhas Chandra Basu disquali- 
fied” to hold the position of President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and “to be a member of any elective Congress 
Committee for three years as from August, 1939.” Though the public was 
prepared for some such drastic stex) in the name of “discipline”, the general 
body of it felt that Subhas Babu had the best of the ^argument in this 
particular controversy. And they were confirmed ^ in their opinion •wiicri 
they found Gandhiji wTiting in the columns of Harijan on September 9 that 

“Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to agitato against the action 
of the 'VVorking- Committee, and canvass public opinion against it.” 

The controversy that had started in January, 1939, with Suldias 
Babu's election as President of the Congress for two consoeutivo terms 

The causes reached here a stage which appears to bo iiTcIcvant 

ot this to the India’s political destiny. It is 

controversy difficult to trace the successive steps to any rational 

philosophy of action in the controversy. To tlie generality of us the 
thing appears to he the expression of a general uneasiness created by 
mal- adjustment at home and wars abroad. The leaders of the “Leftists” 
love to declare that their activities are the products of a liistoric 
necessity. As Sri Eajkumar Singha, ^Propaganda Secretary of tlio United 
Provinces Forward Bloc, said : “It will not do to interpret tlio 
Forward Bloc concept as anything else than the outward manifosta- 
tion of a vast amount of restlessness against the muddled state of 
things.” To the watchful public tho activities represented by tlio “Loft 
Consolidation Committee” do not appear to bo anything liottcr or more 
coherent than this, a proof of which was tho quick break-up of the “Loft 
Consolidation Committee” into its component units. The causes of the 
break-up have been sought to be explained by a spate of words that 
does not carry conviction to the public. Tho dialectics of discijilino 
and democracy, of individual conscience, have not also taken tho 
people far. During the Presidential Election controversy Bri Buldias 
Chandra Basu had cast certain “aspersions” on the “Eightist” loaders 
for their supposed anxiety for a “compromise with British Imperialism” 
on the question of Eedoration. But the resignation of tho Congress 
Ministries, and the unending agreement lietwecn Gandhiji and Lord 
Linlithgow, have shown that the leaders of the Congress wore not 
as accommodating as they were represented to be. It has been 
claimed that it is this presure of the “Leftists” that has kept tho “Bightists” 
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straight. To the detached observer it appeared that these internecine 
quarrels were reflections of a social mind which, subjected to various 
degrees of absolutism, having had experience of more than enough 
government repression in the name of law and order, was thinking 
more about liberties than about discipline, was hankering more after a 
spell of complete freedom from all restraints than for the needs of associated 
work, of a united front. The mild discipline that Gandhiji has been 
prescribing for his people appears to have had no influence on their 
life and conduct. Those of our countrymen who talk of the Easeist 
mentality of the Congress “High Command" — w'hat will they say of 
the “next phase in world- history” which Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 
foresees — a “synthesis of Communism and Fascism ?” Both these “isms” 
have their peculiar disciplines which are not as mild as the Gandhian. 


This picture of a divided house in politics is to be met with in the 
field of industry in India where Labour and Capital appear to have 
learnt no lesson from the experience of the countries 
which have been pioneers in the industrialism of the 
disagree modern world. Symptoms of a maladjustment are 
manifest all over the country, of which the Labour 
strikes and and lock-outs or lock-outs and strikes at Jamshedpur and 
at Digboi are outstanding facts during the period under discussion in 
this study. In both the places local officialdom were found in- 
capable of controlling the situation except by resort to drastic 
methods, methods in which rifles, revolvers and regulation lathis were 
called upon to restore “peaceful” conditions of life. The Ministries of 
Bihar and Assam appointed Enquiry Committees which went into the 
causes and remedies of the disease. The former appointed Babu 
Eajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as arbitrators in the 
dispute between the Management of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Tata Workers’ Union. Their “award”, which may be 
said to represent the mind of the Congress Executive in matters 
that concerned relations between Labour and Capital in India, was an 
attempt to hold the balance even ; it spoke of “moderation”, of “dis- 
cipline”, of the mutual interests of capitalists and labourers in this 
opening stage of vast industrial developments in the country. In 
Assam the report of Sir* Manmatha Nath Mukherji, an ex-Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court, held the leadership of Labour as 
responsible for the unhappy happenings in the oil mines and coal 
fields of Margerhita and Digboi. Both these reports became subjects 
of controversy not because they gave expression to ideas or suggest- 
ed reform that were objectionable in themselves, but because the 
controversialists were divided by immense ranges of thought and ideals. All 
are agreed that conditions of rural and industrial life needed change, 
change that would secure to Labour a self-respecting life and to 
Capital certain profits, a minimum of profits. But disagreement emerges 
when on behalf of Labour it is claimed that no private interests other than 
theirs should have any voice in the concerns ; the claims of Capital were 
not so blatantly put ; men who spoke on their behalf were increas- 
ingly aware of the time-spirit which has begun to speak on 
the material needs of Labour, on their spiritual needs in a world 
where science has shown that these could be made available with- 
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out stint to every man, woman and child. To Socialists or Com- 
munists who dream of the State dictating every thought and activity 
of the citizens, this standpoint mates no appeal. 


But since the declaration of war in Europe in September last 
this controversy has almost been hushed both by the enforcement of 
the Defence of India regulations and by the 
TotalilSaLm communitjL Restrictions have^ been 

placed on the liberty of expression of opinion, ot 
action which the instinct and not the reason of the community regard 
as necessary for the preservation of the rudiments of social life. 
Therefore we find the curious development that society itself has been 
feeling its way towards increasing intervention of the Government, of 
the State, towards toleration of regulation by the State of the life 
and thought of the community. Accepted as war-time measures during 
the last Great War, the social mind has been trained to accept the 
present restrictions with less resentment. Eor, it has come to bo 
recognised that in modern wars the whole of the forces and resources 
of a nation or nations, their material and moral forces and resources, 
must be organised and thrown into the hazard of war, if victory was 
to be attained or defeat avoided. Historians have told us that this 
recognition first dawned on the minds of the people in Europe when 
in self-defence Revolutionaay France met the challenge of the whole 
of Europe with the passion and the idealism of her whole people 
organised and directed by the genius of Carnot and Napoleon. Since 
then the experiences of the wars waged by Germany have taught the 
peoples the logic of the * absolute war” or “totalitarian war.” 
Marshal Foch, the man who represented the victory of the Allied and 
Associated Powers during the last World War, in tracing tlio causes 
of the defeat of France by Germany in 1870, said : “To a people in 
arms, organised for conquest, invasion, a fight to a finish”, Franco had 
opposed an army that was not drawn from the whole people, and 
fought with an idea of war based on limited or “diplomatic” olqects. 
Fascist or Nazi ideologies by their apx^eal to the egotism of the momorios 
of Imperial Home, of Imperial Germany, and Bolsliovik Russia by its 
Messianic fervour for establishing the dictatorship of tlio proletariat, of 
the dispossessed and the disinherited of the centuries of human Iiiatory, 
have been working out the logic of this development in the modern world. 


Sacrifice of the 
Individual 

India cannot 


Thus both ^^for purposes of war and peaco nati(jns aro being 
organised on a totalitarian” basis. And the individual lil^erty which 
has been the gift to humanity of the 19th century 
has become the first casualty in the 20th century of 
what appears to be a natural evedution. Wo in 
expept to escape the process of this development, the 
consequences of this world-wide process. Unfree as wo are, or free 
as we hope to be, the battle over these ideas and practices has 
already begun in our minds. The next few years will bo full of alarms 
and excursions in the mental and material worlds of our existence. 
We have been living in one of the crises of history when the minds 
otmen are distui;bed and peace departs from the world. {Specially 
contiibuled by Sri Suresh Chandra Dev). 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session— Simla— 12th. Sept to 27th. Sept. 1939 

Sympathy to Poland 

The Autumn Session of the Coiin.-il of State commenced at Simla on the 
12th. Septemher 1US9. Sir ManekjfO Dadahhoy presided. Sir Jaydish Prasad, 
Leader of the House, at the outset, moved the following, resolution : 

“That the House {lo send to Poland an unanimous expression of its profund 
admiration at their heroic sruugiile against wanton German a”‘g.re3sion and its 
complete confidence ihat the undaunted spirit of the people and the untiincdiing 
determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to viedory.” 

The resolution was sui)ported by Kai Bahadur Lala Bamsarandas, Mr. P. N. 
Sapru, Mr. Husi^ain Imani, Mr. tShanridas Atkuran, Baja Charanjit Singh, Sir 
Maaomed Yakuh, Sir A. P, Patro, Mr. Bichardson, Pandit Hirday Nath Kiinzru, 
J.Ir, KaUkar, Ivumar N, N, Sin’ia, Col. Sir IIissatn-ud-Din and Mr. Mahomed 
Hussain. 

After g,ivinj^ an acconiit of how the war had been forced upon England and 
Franco despite every clFort made by them to avoid it, Sir Jar/dish Prasad said : 
‘We could make uo greater contribution to the preservation of civilised existence 
than throw our -whole weight into the struggle. There are some who have doubts 
and misgivings and who ask, ‘is o'lir help to be unconditional ? fSliould we not 
take advantage of the struggle to obtain further political privileges for our peojtle V 
I hope the hon. members will bear -with me for a moment if I ]>lacc before them 
my own view as an Indian on this issue. Let us not ignore the psychological 
effect on the people of England. How will the British people, engaged in a lil'e- 
and-death struggle over an issue on which we fully agree, regard our action if we 
make our help conditional on the comidetion of a political "bargain ? Will there 
not be certain lowering of the moral values, certain estrangement of the spirit 
between us and those with whom we bargain in such cruel circumstances. 
Considering the great human and moral issues over which this strugg'le is being 
w’aged it seems to me that it will be in keeping with our sinri trial ti^adition, that 
it will be in harmony with, the highest teiichings of our saints and philosophers 
if we perform our obvious duty without a thought of reward for it. We will fight 
for the right because it is right and ivith that motive alone. But coming down to 
lower plane, the commercial plane, if I may call it the plane of bargain — profit and 
loss— are we sure that insistence on bargain at the present moment will ultimately 
be to our advantage ? Let us not forget that there are not merely t-wo parties 
in this bargain, India and Britain ; there are more parties than oiiedii India with 
conflicting claims. The settlement of terms may soon degenerate into a -wrangle, 
paralysing effort and fillin'^ the atmosphere with domestic strife. There is in all 
conscience enough discord in the country. Tjet us beware lest in an untimely 
attempt at political settlement we lose the soul and body together. A united war 
effort will be the best solvent of our internal differences. 

Lala Bamsarandas said that they had the greatest admiration for Poland. He 
hoped that with the help of the Allies not only would Poland be saved but all 
smaller nations would feel safer in future. In this connection Lala Kamsarandas 
claimed that a self-governing India w'ould be the biggest asset of the British Empire 
and hoped that Great Britain -would not hesitate to discharge her duty by 
India. Mr. P, N. Sapru welcomed the resolution as it would enable the Council 
to discuss foreign affairs in future. (The Chair : I will not allow you to do that.) 
Mr, Sapru said that the issue before mankind was whether there was going to be 
the rule of the law in the -world. He ho])ed that Mr. Chamberlain -would be firm 
in future, not only in freeing the Poles but also the German people from the 
bondage of Nazism. Mr. Sapru, however, explained that genuine co-operation 
could only come when causes of the present distrust and discontent were removed 
in this country. Britain could not fight for Polish freedom and yet deny the same 
to India. Mr. Hossain Imam, supporting the resolution, said that India could not 
continue to have a sham constitution under which minorities were oppressed and 
crushed. He hoped that with the dawn of the era of liberty in Europe, there 
11 
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would also be real freodom in India. Pandit H. N. Kinizru said that India’s 
syni'^athy must 1)g on the side of those who were iiahtin.i^ autoc'nu'y and Nazism. 
‘4hcre is notwithslandinu' oar diifcrcnccs v/itli Ihifcaiii,” he addl'd. In ex]nTssin;v 
sYjnpailiy with Poland they were morally binding:, themselves to hd}> tU'eat Ilritain. 
Mr. tZnnzra stressed that for pioiier prosceiuion of the war it was essential that 
there shouhl be complete co-operation between the aiithodtics ajid non-odicials. 
This co-operatioii could only come about if India was made to ieel Unit her status 
was in no way inferior to that of any 3 elf-p:overnin- dominion. 'Hds would require 
a reconstitution of the Central Government and rc-sha]>iiig of its policy, ^ pariicularly 
ill Lefence matters. The present policy did not create trusi or tonruhnee in ilic 
British intenrions towards India. This policy was resolutely rucial and mjli-Tndinn. 
‘T speak without bitterness but in the hope that the GoNcrnment will realise the 
gravity of the situation and create the necessary atmosjuicrc for ]!erfeet trust ])etwcen 
the authorities and the public”. Pandit Kiinzni also leforred to the case of Indians 
abroad and said that many a time opposition to India’s just claims had come not 
only from the Governments of Uoininioas but also from His Majesty’s Government 
itself. ‘‘For the successful prosecution of the war, it is nC'-essary to have ('ompletc 
unity between all the parties concerned. I liojic both the ( loveriiments in India 
and I-ondoii will change their angle of vision and make India a free partner in the 
British Commonwealth. The principles for which we arc figliting in Europe must 
be made applicable to this country also”. Mr. KalUzar asserted that, no pjirt.y in 
IiiiUa. was out to bargain with Britain. He, liowevcr, hopeil that Britain would 
redeem her pledges to India. The Chair, in putting the resolution to vote, said Unit 
tlic lime for words had passed and they must act now. “Much depends on you. 
You cau go back to your const itacncics and guide and ad\isc them on the riglit 
lines. You will be judged by your action”, he said. The resulutiuii was adopted, 
all members standing. The House then acljoiiriicd till the lyth, 

OE’FICIAL ClLL-S PASSKD 

IStii. SEPTEMBSR : — The Council i<asscd •without amendment seven Bills 
recently passed by the Assembly. Tiicy w’cre the Ccjittus JJ’C, (lie L'i/l Aj (uni'mi 
the Indian Salt Act, the Bill to aniiHia the Code of Cin'l Brorrdura, the ihll to 
amend the Itylian Tea Cass Act, the Medical l/tnlumas UAL the JUll finther (o 
amend the Indian Tarifj Act and the Bill to unnnul the Lair of lindence •with 
respect to ccrUun commercial documents. During the discushioii on the Census 
Bill, the Home Secretary, !Mr. Conran Smith, eAplumcd that (hey were proceeding 
with the measure on the assumption that the w'ork of taking the census could bi: 
undertaken and continued in spite of the war. 

pACipre Locomotive Comm. Repout 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner for Railways, moved that (lie rcjiort 
of the Ru'itic Locomotive Committee be taken into consideration. He iirst paid a 
tribute to the m(?mbers of the Committee and said: “1 have little ilouht that tlulr 
rev'ommoiidalious will go a very long ’way towards the soliilion of our [tarticidar 
problems in India. I may say that such ex])crimf'iits as -we have already carried 
out lead us to hope that the alteration to the locomotivi's which have been n'com- 
inended by the ConimiUee will be the final sohit.ion. I would point out, however, 
that tlie Committee themselves soniul a note of warning and emphasise that until 
recommendations have been proved to be correct by extensive ('xpe/iineiiis, there 
should be no relaxation of the present speed reslrb't.ions imi»osed on Pacilic 
loeomotivos in India, and this will be our i.-ulicy”. ^^ir Guthrie explained (lie 

main iiroblems with which the authorities were "laced when they pun-hased the 
loeomotives and i-johited out tliat if the requirements then were to he met there 

was no course 0 ])en but to adoiit the Pacific typo of locomotives. Bulk purchases 
had to be resorted to or a design which was coiisitlered obsolete had to l>o tierpet.ua- 
ted and it had to be remembered that the life of a locomotive was from 

thirty-live to forty years. Com])let.e trial would liave taken from five to six years. 
Further delay in putting these locomotives into service would liave delavi'd tin; u.se 
of low grade fuel with its efleet on railway revenues. Even trial with llu” knowledge 
we then had would probably not have eradicateil all our troiibles. Guthrie 

gave examples of the financial savings effected on one of the services saviims 
which had paid for the locomotives employed at least two or there times over. 
Cqncludiag, tSir Guthrie said if the war was ]>rolongcd, the same situation 
might arise as did in the Great War when the resources of the Jiaihvays of Imlia 
were taxed to their utmost. It might be necessary to curtail our passenger 
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services as our capacity mi^ht be occnpiccl by the eaiTia<re oi ^’oocls in -wbicli case 
it be necessary to divert at least the XG and XB" loconiotivos from passenp;cr 

to fast goods trafiic for wliicli they were eminently suitable. fSo wbat the racific 
Locomotive Committee had described as an error oi judgment might end by 
helping to solve our difficulties in the near future. 

jMcssrs. Kunzi’u, Hossain Imam, Sapim and Lala Eamsaran Las severely 
criticised the policy of the Eaihvay Board in launching on extensive purchases of 
Pacific type of engines v/ilhout proper trial and without properly consrdting their 
consulting engineers. Lala Ramsarnn Las wanted to know wh.ciher the economies 
claimed iii coal cost tvas due to the Pacific type of engines or to the fall in 
prices. He also wanted to know what commission the consulting engineers were 
given. In this connection Mr. Hossarn Imam held that in calculatirg the 
saving on account of the Pacific type of engines, they must take into account 
the cost of strengthening the bridges and overhanling the track which h.ad been 
necessitated by the newAype of engines. He urged that the best thing the PaUway 
Board could do was to admit its mistake. The speakers were very anxious for the 
future and urged rapid Indianisation of the higher posts, extension of rcscarcli and 
manufacture of locomotives in Tiidia. They laid particular stress on the recommen- 
dation that all cases of actidents should be enquired into by an inspector unconnec- 
ted with the Railway Board. Mr. Parker wanted to know* whether the Railway 
Boaid had kept in touch with the British Railway which had been using tlie 
Ikacilic type of engines. Sir Guthrie Bu'isell, replying” to the debate, exidaincd 
that the consulting engineers were paid a retainer but no commission 
was paid on the piirchaso of I’acific engines. He assured the House 
that it had the full sympathy of the Government in regard to Indianisation of the 
services and in making India self-supporting. The question of having an indepen- 
dent authority to enquire into raihvay ' accidents was under the Govci’nmcnt’s 
consideration though, he said, he personally agreed with the recommendation 
of the Committee. Referring to Mr. Parker, ^Sir Chitliric said that the Raihvay 
Board was in constant touch with the railways not only in the United Kingdom 
but also in France and Germany. Lie stated that Pacific locomotives w'as one of 
the factors in the reduction of coal costs. 

Debate on the Chatfield Report 

At this stage Pandit IT. N. Kumrn moved the adjournment of the Council, to 
discuss the Chatfield Report and the decisions of the British Government theioon. He 
mostly dw’oli on the constitutional as]‘cct of the question. He said that so far they were 
told that the Army in India was kept at minimum strength required tor the 
country. It was for the fiist time that the British Govei'umcnt had admitted 
that at least onc-lcnth of India’s aimy could be employed outside India. He asked 
whether India alone "was interested in the defence of Bjlicz and Singapore. W'hnt 
about Australia and New- Zealand, he enepiired. Pandit Kunzru said that the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Joint Parliamcntaiy Committee were clear that no part 
of Indian troops could be employed outside India but were to be maintain- 
ed for the defence of India. To get out of this legal difficulty, they had laid 
dowm that the frontiers of India had been extended to ?vliddle and Far East. He 
did not know' w'hcre this process of extending the frontiers w'ould end, and the 
contributions made by His jRajesty’s Government gave no right to the Biitish 
Government to use Indian forces in the w'ay they w'cre being used. Alluding t,o 
the Chatfield recommendation for increased manufacture of armaments in India the 
speaker enquired w'hethcr the Government w'ould make India self-supporting in all 
kinds of armaments and whether aeroplanes w'ould also be manufactured in India. 
Mr. Kalikar supported the motion. He regretted that before extending India’s 
frontiers, Indian oi)inion had not been consulted at all and the United Kingdom 
had no moral or equitable right to impose an additional burden on the Indian 
tax-payer. He alleged that the i3rincipal benefit of the gift of forty-four crorcs 
would accrue to British manufacturers. Mr. Hossaui Imam would neither 
support the motion nor the Government. He doubted the legality of His Majesty's 
Government moving troops out of India without necessary legislation by the 
British Parliament. For he was confident that under the existing law Indian 
troops could not be employed out of India at India’s exj^ense. Mr. P. Ah Snpru feared 
that the Chatfield Committee had dealt the death blow to India’s claim for 
Dominion Status and with dyarchical control of the Indian army they could never 
have Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. “If my 
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readiiig is correct, then you are not true to the ]»lccIgGS given to India regarding 
Dominion Status”. Mr.' Ogiliie. DeLcnce Secretary, replying to the debate, said 
that most of the discussion was outside the purview of the adjournment motion. 
While as far as the constitutional _ or political aspect was concerned it was 310 
concern of the Government of India, the Biitish Government or the Chatlicid 
Committee. Similarly, Ijidianisation did not fall within the terms of reference 
of the Chatfield Committee. The Defence Secretary was satisiied Unit most, of tlic 
members of the Council and a larger number outside were satislit'd witli tlio, 
decision of His Majesty’s Government. “I have hardly seen a (U'cision of tlic 
Government so favourably received as this one. He was sure that India within 
or without the Empire could not tolerate enemies prowling in tlie Middle ami Ear East, 
deferring to the demand for the manufacture of arnmments in rndin, Mr. Oeihie 
said that the machinery for most of the armaments was “jhcnomcnally cx])ensi\e”. 
Similarly India to-day was nnable even to manufacture motor cars. He, however, 
assured the Council that all possible industrial activilies would be encouraged liy llio 
Government. Proceeding, Mr. Ogilvie pointed out that there had been iVo increase 
in India’s military budget during recent years. According to His Majesty’s Govoin- 
ment’s decision, only one-tenth of her army could be used for the external (lefcm-o 
of India. His Majesty’s Government would pay if Indian 1j-oo]'s abroa<i exceeded 
that limit at any time. In conclusion, he said that India had done extremely 
well in the deal and had gained in every way. The motion was lost without a 
division and the Council adjourned till Sep. 20. 


Manufacture op Locomotives in India 

20th. SEPTE51BER The Council of State discussed two non-oflicial resolutions 
today, one of which relating to the manufacture of locomotives in India was adoiited 
in an amended form, while the other in regard to the demand for liidianisation of 
the Indian Medical bervice was rejected by 22 votes to six. 

Mr. E. E, Kalikar moved a resolution that early ste]>s lie taken for the manu- 
facture of locomotives in India. Jlcssrs. P. N, Sapru, Lain Fam Sarun Iuih ami 


whole question was now being examined I'ly a cummiuco wiio^.e rei'( 
to place before the House the same as it would be available some time in .lamiarv 
next. The Chief Commissioner said that there was perfect aiivecm cut in liolh sides uf nie 
House regarding the desirability to manufaclnre locomoUi’cs in India. T'he ( lovcrn- 
ment s latest plan was to design and equip one of the existing railuav workshops 
for the mamitactui'e of say oO locomotives every year. Hir (billirio nuned an anlen^l- 
ment urging the Bailway Boards to take early stojis to carry out a ihoroiigli inves- 
tigation ol the possibilities of locomotive manufacture iu this country and to make 
a report. The council adopted the amendment. 

Indianisations of X. iM. S, 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzrn moved a resolution rocomim'mlim.' to tlm ( loveniMr 
take immediate steps to Imlianisc the Indian Medical Serviei* 
m!.* ? w q.™ ^ayed I/n.s,smn /mam ami 


Mr.^ ^. Sapru, The resohi^ion was opposed 'by v 

ivis as <iniekiraild^:a‘:;: 


,vo,.ia neeessanly rise i;at,idly aurin;,; Uie war and alraidvd;,',,, was "k,. >',7 
Hiiid concliiduig said the proposal -was under consideration at uresenf i'nr wm ’ 

Sii“dS"'in,o“of ''.'.f , 

auiin,^ tile time 01 the present emergenev. f^ir Jandish I^ru'^ad n,../ W' ‘ 

was no racial discriniination in the Indian aredicar^bervice He exI.lMimll 1, o 

divided and Ihol-cSStikiTa^dJi" th™ (iU ’riiod'S'*' 

Official Bills pasrij) 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The 
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Act and the Indian Railways Act. The fourth was a Rill to amend certain enact- 
ments and to repeal certain other enactments, 

Disceimination in Military Hospitals 
The Council also discussed a non -official resolution, moved by Mr. V. V. 
Kalikar, who urged the discontinuance of the system of maintaining separate 
hospitals for British and Indian Troops in Military Stations in India. Mr. Kalikar 
alleged that the maintenance of separate hospitals for the British and the Indian 
element of the Indian Army was based on racial grounds and therefore, was 
unjustifiable. There were common messes for British and Indian Officers in the 
Army and he saw' no reason w’hy a similar system should not be adopted for the 
military hospitals. He also anticipated that his proposal would lead to considerable 
economies in expenditure. Lastly, he stated that British Military Hospitals w'ere in 
the charge of B. A. jM. C. Officers, who were not under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, but of tlie War Office, and that branch of service -was not open to 
Indians. Mr. DeC. Williams, Secretary, Defence Co-ordinaiion Department, said 
that the Government had already accepted the principle underlying the resolution. 
He quoted a statement of the Commander-in -Chief made in the Coum-il 
of Slate some times ago, in the course of whit.-h he had announced 
the acceptance of the principle and had slated that the Government had 
already amalgamated about a dozen hospitals, lii 25 other and smaller 
hospitals, patients were treated in the Indian or British wing of the hospitals 
as the ease may be. Mr. Williams said that that policy had continued and had 
been put into piactice as and w’hen funds became available. If there had not been 
complete amalgamation so far, it w'as because it w'as not economical to sera]) British 
hospitals and extend Indian hospitals w’herever both existed side by side. Secondly, 
in very large military stations, Government had to provide nucleus for emergencies 
such as war. He assured the Council that there were no racial considerations as 
had been made out by the mover. He regretted that the Government could not 
acceiit the resolution as it stood. Fandit Kunzru, intervening in the debate, urged 
equality of treatment given to British and Indian Troops in the hospitals in the 
matter of rations, beddings and other medical facilities. Mr. V/illiams regretted that 
the suggestion did not come within the purview’ of the resolution and he, therefore, 
could not accept it. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council adjouuied till 
the 25th. 

Defence of India Bill 

25 til. to 27tli. SEPTEMBER : — The Council of Slate discussed the Defence of India 
Bill on the 25tl]. as ])assed by the Assembly. Mr. Williams, Secretary, Defence Coordina- 
tion, moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, said that the present war w'ns to 
deleat totalitarian metliods and the most drastic deleg.ation of powers was necessary. 
Pandit H. N. Kunzru delivered a strong attack on the Bill. He said that the members 
realised that the house was meeting in an atmos]»here of unreality. The G'overnmciit 
knew' fully that anything they wanted could be easily carried here and the Govern- 
ment spokesman had wdth brutal frankness declared that the Government had gone 
to the utmost length in making concessions in the select committee and Ihe Assem- 
bly and that no more changes' could be made here. Sir. Williams had referred to 
the diflerence between the position of Goveriimcnt of India and the British Govern- 
ment. That difference went into the root of the matter. Had tlie Government of 
India been a responsible Government w'e should have invested it with larger ]->owers. 
Tire Government had given evidence of the irresponsible character in the w'ay tJicy 
had used European young men from leaving India The intention w’as to give them 
training as ollicers in tlie Indian Army not because they W'cre trained but" generally 
suitable. Were there not Indians suitable ? These European vouths w'crc going to 
be obstacles in the w'ay of qualified youths. The question of ai>})ointing Indians 
ill higher ranks had been important but when the time came Europeans w'erc being 
prefered. Ilcferring to the provisions in the Bill Mr. Kunzru asked the CTOverument 
to certify the important ommission and announce that the interests of labour 
W’ould be protected. He demanded that the right of appeal should be 
extended to all classes in wdiich the special tribunals were not unanimous. 
Bir A. P. Patro supporting the bill refuted the allegations of hir. Kimzru 
that the Government commanded majority in the Countdl. He said that 
the fault lay w'ith the elected members w'ho neither combined themselves nor 
attended the Council. He stressed the necessity for the Bill and referred 
to the Nazi propaganda in this country. He warned the central Government 
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to lake the areatest r-are of entrusting power to tlic provincial (Jovonnncnls 
who liad shown ‘utter lack of responsibility’ since the inaugni'alion of ]iroviiicial 
aulouomy. jMr. V. V. Kaltlcjr and ]Mr, P. N. /S’a/ rw reareltcd that. Ilie Fill to<«k away 
the ]'OwerR of High Courts which iii the ]»asr, had sareguarded tlie rights oi iiidi\i- 
dnals against the misuse of power Ijy provim ial Governments. He wanted to know 
ii the ])ro\incial Govcriiinonts were consulted before the Fill was bi'onght tor eiiact.- 
meiir. Hr. Saprii refcried to the sitecch of Sir A H, J’atio and said that his 
cx])ericnce ^vas th.at there wnas intoisse anli-Xazi feeling amongst, stinhnts in tliis 
country. He regretted that in lighting the totalitaiian countries totalita.i ian metlioils 
were adopted in this country as wr.s e\ident from the i)rovisioiis in tliis Dill. He 
said tliat the constitution of tiibiinais -would not insiare coulidcm-c among the ].cr>j.l('. 
The wdiolc-hcarted cooperation of the rcoi'.lc was wanted in the prosecution of tlic 
war which was the aim of the Bill. No provision oi tlie hill would tit in -willi the 
psychological and mental make-up of the ])CO])le of the count.ry.^ Sir Px<-,imii,}unhi 
MuiUiUnr, replying to the criticism, reminded the liousc tliat Sir Zafrullah Khan was 
in charge’ of the war sup]ily board. It functioned under the defetu'c of the council 
of four merahers Hvo of whom were Indians. The \Yar su])].ly board did not. carry 
out large executive functions. It w-as working with close cooperation with tl:c 
departments in wdiich Indians W’ere largely represented. He had no doubt that the 
Government wanted the utmost cooperation of all the interests concerned. Hi' assiiri'd 
the house that he and his deiiartmcnt. would deal with the most sym]>atlu;tic^ manner 
to obtain the cooperation from la])OLir unions’ leaders. He did not fed with th(‘ 
members who suggested that the provincial Governments who vverc ivsponsiblc would 
not bo as reliable as the irresponsible central legislature although that, aiguimait 
suited to him. Irresiionsible Governments in these times tried to adjust t.hemsd\-cs 
to the public. 0])i]iion. Mr. Hossain Imam said that the rules under the Fill slumhl 
lie apjirovcd by the ]iarty leaders and central leaders and the Governments should 
accept the siiggeslions for their inpirovcmcnls. Secondly, lie urged the Goverinmait 
to lay on the table of tlic legislature the prosecutions under_ the Fill. Mr. Imam 
criticised the provincial Governments for alleged ju-oseeutions against oioiitirui 
opponents and jxaid a tiihiilc to the lea<ler of the Assjunbly wlm imluiu’d ihc 
Gandliian philoso])hy. The House then adjourned till the next day (Im gulh. lei.;?Ktr 
when B.B, Lala jRamsurcnidtis, deiirccntcd the attadrs ma<lc by c(Main mcmlicis on 
Frovincial Govornmeiits and dedaieil that they sliouldidl stand by these' ( :i)\criinu‘iils 
in the emergency. He criticised \vhat he described as the < J()\ernim nt ol India's 
policy of racial discumination exemplified in the s] ecial treuliiient of Ajiglo-Imiiaiis 
at a time when the Government required the fullest co-o]H‘iatinn of the peojK' of 
the land. Mr. A. DoC WiLliavis, f^eerctary of tl.e Ht'reiice (’ti-onliuation 
Department, replying to the debate, said that the atinos]>h(‘re in wliirh llu' debate 
opened was not one in which one could convince oiies(df (hat tlie C’tuinci! was 
meeting at a time of emergency. The debate might, to an oidiMiker, ha\{' app('ared 
like one on the second reading of the Finance Fill. Fcplying to the crilidsms of 
the order restraining the departure fiom India of Europeans between curuiin ages, 
he said that in this emergency, India required all fuailalilo m:in]r>w(‘r, JOuroj t'aii 
and Indian, not only for lighting but for running the industries tind all that was 
intended by the order was to prevent the de}»lction of tlud, mani owcr. 'i'here was 
no sinister* intention as w;as suggested and no idea of interfering w'itli tliu Indiauisu- 
tion of the Army. Fiw i neial tloveriiments, Mr. Williams aildi d. were consulted 
about the provisions of thc^ Fill which weie sent to ih(>m in draft and tbeir 
comments wme received from time to time, fromo memheis, interi opting, asknd 
for an indication of the nature of the Fro\ijicial GovenimentH and w]u*ilu*r lln-su 
Governments had agreed to the provision of the Fill. IFr. 'Williams said the 
consultations wmre confidential. As regards the question whi'iiier tin' Go\cniment 
would consult ]-arty leaders on the rules under the Fill, IHr. Wdiliams said lu; 
wms not able to give an undertaking but the Go\ernment wouhl consider tlie 
question. The House passed the fust ruuling of the lUll and adjourned till tlu' nest day, 
the 27tli. September, -^vhen an im]iortani as.surancc regaiding tin; coimtilallon of 
Special Tribunals under the Defence of India Fill was given by :\Ir. Jjh! WUlinmtf. 
The assurance wms given in res] onsc to 8i*ceches on hlr. H<tprufi nmend- 
ment asking for the deletion of the provision for the u]>pointment to the d’ribiinals 
of Chief Presidency or Additional Chief Prcsidi'iicy Magi.strates. Mr. l^uprn, wlio 
was supported by Mr. Mohammed Huissnf}i, Pand-it Kinizru and Padishah, conten- 
ded that the presence of a Magistiate on the Tribunals would in it ins[iire {•onlidencc 
in the accused that lie was getting a fair triiil. PeplYing to the argument that 
acceptance of an amciulmeut at this stage would ncecssitate reference ba<-k to the 
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Assembly and delay the Bill till the next session. Pandit Kunzru said that the 
mover would be satisfied if the Government expressed their sympathy with the 
amendment and undertook to ask Provincial Governments to see that at least two 
members of the Tribunals WTre men with judicial experience. Sir David Devadosa 
and Sir_A. P. Patro vigorously refuted the refiections on Magistrates and declared 
that Chief Presidency Magistrates had in many cases been appointed High Court 
Judges. Mr. Hossain Imam drew attention to the fact that Chief Presidency 
Magistrates existed only in three provinces and that only in the presidency towms 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, w'hile as for District and Additional District 
Magistrates, h was not incumbent on Provincial Governments to appoint them to the 
Tribunals. Z\Ir. DeC Williams thought that the debate had constituted an indictment 
as much of the ordinary law which conferred jurisdiction on Magistrates as of this 
emergency Bill. He regretted the consistent and prolonged attack on magistracy 
which he w’as convinced was dispensing substantial justice. Keierring to the 
amendment, Mr. Vvilliams drew attention to the alteration made in the Assembly 
in the commencement clause so to provide for the bringiigg into force of the diile- 
rent provisions of the Bill as and when necessary. He could straightaway say 
that it was not the intention of the Central Government to bring the cha])ier 
relating to Special Tribunals into force until it was definitely called tor and then 
only in areas in which it wars called for {hear, hear). The Central Cioveniment, he 
added, were prepared to address Provincial Governments and suggest to them that 
as far as ])ossible all members of the Si/Ccial Tribunals should be either qualified 
for High Court Judgeships or be Judges. The amendment wars withdrawn. 

During the third reading of the Bill Mr. Sapru said that for the successful 
prosecutioiD of the warr unity wars essential, for a disunited India could not 
etfec lively help the Empire. And to have the co-operation and goodwhi of the 
peoiilo of India, it was necessary that a provisional government with the widest 
possible ])opular siijiport should be set up. Pandit Kunzru referred to ft?ir 
llamas warmi Mudaliar’s remarks on the first reading of the Bill in defence of the 
composition of the War Supply Board, Sir Ilamasw’ami had urged that the 
Board w'as under an Indian Member and functioned under the Defence Council 
of four members, of whom two were Indians. If,^ said the I’aiidit, that defence 
wars valid, then we should be debarred from asking for Indiaiiisation at all. It 
was only natural that the Government did come in contact with Indians at several 
stages, but was that suflicicni ? Further, Sir Bamasw'mi seemed to argue that 
it was an advantage to have an irresponsible government at the Centre, because in 
his c.xperiencc it was anxious to attune itself to popular opinion.^ It was well 
known, said the Pandit, that the Viceroy was trying earnestly to find out some 
means of removing the suspicion that existed in the country and create an 
atmosphere in which full co-operation could be secured in the present emergency, 
if His Excellency were to turn to Sir JIamasw’ami for advice, w'ould he say to 
him iliac it wars an advantage to India to have an irres])onsiblc Central Government? 
(Sir Pamasivanii Miidaliar intcrnipting : ‘Aly hon. _ friend is not doing justice 
to himself apart from doing justice to mo, because it was my iron, friend who 
did not feel quite happy about Bcsponsiblc Governments in the provinces. I 
think, my whole speech was a protest against that attitude ; and, incidentally, 

I said that in the lU'escnt circumstances, when you are accusing the Government 
of India of being irresponsible, I can only say from my experience that its 
very iiTcsponsibility is casting an additional burden on it’. He denied that he 
entered a plea for an irresi'ioiisible Government either in the Centre or anywhere 
else.) Pandit Kunzru sai(l that he was glad to know'' that Sir llamaswnami did 
not intend to give the impression that his words seemed to convey. As regards 
Provincial Governments, the Pandit said, criticisms_ made by the members in the 
House should not be taken in a tragic spirit. The controversies between the 

S jople and the Provincial Governments need not alarm any one. Mr. Williams, 
efence Secretary, said that the last thing that the Central Government wished to 
do was to interfere with the freedom and discretion of the Provincial Governments. 
Though the Central Government had, under the recent war time amendment of the 
Constitution Act, the power to give directions, yet if whatever w’as desired could be 
secured by the process of advice, the Central Government would tender that advice. 

The Bill was passed, as also seven other official Bills. A resolution 
amending the Hoad Eesoliition as passed by the Assembly was next, 
carried. The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Simla. — 30tli. August to 22nd. Sept. 1939 

Pacific Loco:MO'uivii; CuMMMri’i’FE Pi^-oju’ 

The autumn session of the Central Asscmhly counnencod ut S^iniln on ilu; 
SOlli. August 1939 with r^ir Ahdur Eahim in tlie eimir. Ihin'ly u^ (lo/.«'n 
])erH 0 U 3 But in the galleries. The Congress members being sibs-'iit, tlit-ir brnches 
were ocoi!]>ied by the members of the Muslim J^engue iKirfy. (>lll■^:ionh last(;(l 
ij minutes, after which Bir Andrew Clow^ Commiinirution Mi‘in))f‘:-, nne. rd that 

the report of the Paciiie Locomotive OommiUce ha taken into eoahiilfraiiuii. 
Bir Andrew paid a tribute to the committee foi their \\ork. Li'nliie' uith ilu; 
past, ho said that four main questions arose relating to (1) the I'oli.-y of standar- 
dizalion, tl) choice of the p>aeific type, (.1) design of loeomoti. and ( Ij I'laring 
of orders 1>cibre engines w'cro tried out. There was no d(ai)it that B<an(lan}i>ation 
was a sound step ' and if India embarked on the construetiun oi bri!ad>;:ati;;(3 

locomotives it would be one of the factors making it 'possibha 'riu.> eommitti-e 

found that the choice of pacific engines was justified. It was tlic most jxipiilar 
type in the world for fast pas.scnger trains. As regards the doion, the (■(Mumillei' 
found that as power units tiio engines ai)peared to have been justUic<i, as an 
importnut factor in the locomotive was the capacity for load. He pointed out 
that between ICarachi ami Lahole S. X. C.’s, which was the most pow< ri’ul i)f 
the three ty])cs, w^ere in use and six of these did work for tea of the older lypc*. 
Coal consumption was cut ))y a quarter and the annual saving due to tiiesc 
engines was estimated to be five and a half lakhs. Hut the committee round 
that the original design w'as not si.iiable for high speed. They were saiisfacloi-y 
so long as the track urns good but extraordinarily sensitive to h.ra- k irrcuiilariiies. 
There 'had been insn/licient appreciation of the close intenlept'ndciico of liie ii-ai*k 
and the engine. But he did not think the designers weic negligent.. Tlu-y iistNl 

all the skill and experience available and were uutiiing in making alierations aiul 
experiments. As regards purchase, Bir Andrew said it concerned only X. A.’s 
and X, B/s. Apart from two X. B.’s. ordereil in PHI for the AI. B. 31. 

Railway no orders had been placed for any engines after J'.tM. d'lio>e orden-d in 

19 J9-30 were ordered either before complaints were rc-eived or bei'ore then; was 
reason to believe that there would be serious trouble. As two yi'urs \\t‘rc needed 
for full trials it would be not unfair to say that all tlio engnies ey.-(.p{, ji, 
193-1 wore ordered without trial or full trial. TJic reasons for tin* st(‘p >\er(> 
mainly the standardisation policy, the need for a wide tire box to Juo-e second 
class coal and great shortage of engines. The committee, while holding that a 
wiser course would have been to continue to purchase the older tytes, ’did 
believe that the effect of trials at the time would have made any inaierial diilbre- 
nce in the operating condirions. Kefcrring to the important, ciucstion c»f rehulions 
between the locomotive and the track, Bir Andrew said the nmin i>ro])l(*m was 

if the front and back wheels were able to slide easily acioss, tlm loccnolivi; 

engine was liable to hunt badly so as to cause distortion, "if on the other Imml 
they too were siitT a great ]>re3sure would be exercised uti the courses ami aeain 
there might be distortion. The committee found that the iuL-hesi fur'-es mi' rail 
were exercised by tiie front driving wiieels and the main rceomtnendaiions were 
designed to transfer the piessiire to the guiding wheels. So far us tlie exiicrinienls 
went they confirmed the .soundness of the commit tee’s vicw.s. 'J'herc' were ;’S j 
engines of tlie three tyj)e3 in India. Ho said that most, of tiiem had remicred 
excellent service. There was no evidence that they luul pruiud un.snituldc for die 
branch lines. As a result of the further experiments thev hud eondiieted tliev ii-ul 
reason to believe that they knew how to cure hunting though that was no jublitica- 
tion for the steps already taken. 

AdJOUKXMENT OF Heiiatb 

After Bir Andrew Clow's speech, Bir Yamtn Khan proposed adjournment of 
the debate till the Delhi session, lie said that tliough ho di<l not agree with the 
Congress party’s absence he felt the House would be enhancing im roinitations 
if in order to enable the Congressites to take part in the debate it agreed to 
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post-pone the consideration of a highly technical important document. The Leader 
of the House, Sir ZaJruHah Khdn opposed the motion stating that if business 
was postponed purely on the ground that some members abstained from attending 
the session then the business of the Government would become impossible. 
Mr. F, E, James was agreeable to a brief adjournment for a few days but not 
till the Delhi session. Mo'doi Mohammad Abdul Ghani and Mr. Mohamed 
Azhar Ali supported the postponement till the Delhi session. Mr. Jinnah said 
the House need not stop the business because some party was absent but postpone- 
ment for a few days would help the members to take a "useful part in the debate. 
Sir Andraw Glow agreeing to postponement for a few days said that only 
half a day would be given for discussion. The House then adjourned. 

HiNor WoMEt^'s Divorce Bill 

31st. AUGUST The Asimibly dismssed to-day Dr. Desh?7iulch’s Bill 
to confer the right of divorce on lliiidii women. In contrast to the Delhi 
session at which Dr. Deshmukh mived his motion, the galleries were practi- 
cally empty to-day, women being conspicuous by their absence. Bhai Faramanand, 
Mr. L'llchaiii Eavairai and Mr. B ijorta, members of the Congress Nationalist 
Party, opposed the Bill. B;>ai Paranianand objected to the principle of the measure, 
and " declared that it sought to introduce in India a system which had brought 
unhappiness and misery ami wrecked homes in the West. Apart from that, the 
Bill ivas one-sided. It did not confer the right of divorce on husbands. Just as 
there wore cases in which women sulfercd from the cruelty of husbands, there were 
also cases in wliich husbands saffere-.l from iU-trcatmciit by wives. Mr. Laic'iand 
Navalrai assorted that Dr. Deshmukh knew nothing of tlie conditions that obiained 
outside Bombay city. If he did, he would not have brought forward a Bill of this 
kind. Once a Bill of this kind became law, continued Mr. Navalrai, insl.itiitions 
like the Cm Maiidali would receive the fullest ciicoiiragcment. Then, they should 
bid farewell to domestic peace and harmony. Mr. Bajoria took his stand on Hindu 
Shastras and quoted a number of {Sanskrit versos in support of his thesis, that as 
marriage was a sacrament there could bo no severing of that sacred tie even liy death. 
Ninety-nine per cent of Hindu women themselves were opposed to the Bill, because 
they were convinced that it would disrupt Hindu society and culture. In the land 
of its origin, divorce was looked upon as an epidemic like smallpox, and a pest like 
the rinderpest. Sir Yaimn Khan, speaking on behalf of the Muslim Ijcaguc Party, 
said that though as a rule his party did not inlerferc in social mcasnres which the 
Hindu community wanted to introduce in their own society, yet they would be 
untrue to their heri*agG as Aluslims if they opposed a measure embodying a prin- 
ciple which Islam liad handed on as a torch to other nations in the world. Islam, 
he said, was the first to recognise the right of men as well as of women to separate 
if they could not live together and Prolestant Christians had adO[->ted that system 
and incorporated it in their law. Mr. U mir Ali Shah quoted verses from the 
IMahabharata and the llamuyana, which, lie contended, supported the theory that 
the right of divorce was exercised by Hindu women in the olden days. Mauhma 
Zufar Ali, speaking on behalf of the jMiislim League Party, said ; ‘^We are always 
on the side of right. When the Congress is in the "^right, we are with the Congress. 

If the Government are in the light, we are with them. Wherever we do not agree 
w'ith them, we sit on the fence’’ (laughter). Because his Party was always on the 
side of right, they shouhl support the principle of the Bill, even though the Party 
which brought forward the Bill was absent. The right of divorce was conferred on 
women 1,3U0 years ago by Islam. Christians did not for a long time recognise that 
right. They said that marriages were made in Heaven : but marriages were really 
made in Gretna Green (laughter). So, Chrislians also eventually _ accepted divorce. 
Hinduism was now awakening after thousands of years and accejiting the principle 
which, as Mr. Umar Ali Shah had shown, had been followed by them in the 
Mahabharata days. ]Mr. 3/. 8. Alien, Leader of the Congress Nat'onalist Party, said that 
the institution of marriage could be considered cither as a sacrament or as a contract. 

If it was a contract, then it should be fair to both the parties. On that basis, the 
privilege of divorce should not be given to women and denied to men as the 
Bill sought to. Blit his conviction was that Hindu marriages were a sacrament 
and the shastras did not recognise divorce. The Sanskrit language had no word for 
divorce in its vocabulary. There, undoubtedly, were castes" among Hindus who 
practised divorce, but it was a custom with no religious sanction behind it. The 
quotations given by Mr. Umar Ali Shah in support of the contention, that a woman 
was allowed to marry a second husband in the life-time of her first husband, 
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referred Eaksliasfi and Paisacba marriages, forced marriages, and would not alibrd any 
basis for legislation to deal with marriages that obtained in Hindu society now, 
when the girl on marriage took over the gothra of the husband. The absence of religi- 
ous sanction for the system or divorce proceeded Mr. Amy, did not necessarily mean 
that this or any other reform should not be attempted. He did not mean that. 
But he looked at the position from a different point of view. Was Hindu society 
ready for this leform just now ’? In attempting to aii.swer this question, the House 
should remember that the legislature had some sixty years ago i)asscd the AVidow 
Eemarriage Act. How many Hindu widows had taken advantage of it 'I Very 
few, because, from his own experience he had found, that young men of marriage- 
able age might talk on the platform in favour of wulow remarriage, but would not 
themselves readily put it into practice. If that ^Yas the stale of preparedness of 
Hindu soeiety, was it right that they should enact a law which would Inn'c the 
elfect of adding to the number of ivomeii who, because they had ]>ccii divorced, 
were in a state" of enforced widowhood ? Mr. Aiiey proceeded to refer to many 
defects in the Bill, such as, absence of any provision with regard to inhcritaiue or 
the maintenance of the children of the divorced wife. With all his syni]>atiiy for 
Dr, Deshmukh’s objective, he had no alternative but to oppose the Bill. Mr. Azhar 
Ali said that Hindu males had no need for the right to divorce as they ('ould marry 
as many wives as they desired. It was the Hindu woman that suffered and hence 
the Bill. Mr. Azhar Ali had not concluded his speech when the House rose fur 
the day. 

ADVANTAGE OP PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 

1st. SEPTBMBEil Discussion was resumed on the Congress party’s resolu- 
tion moved during the Delhi session by Mr. Gadgil recoin mending ‘measures 
legislative or otherwise to be taken immediatciy to prevent companies and coiu’erns, 
the caijital, membership, control or management of wliich is nut pretlomiiuinlly 
Indian, from taking advantage of the protective tarilfs iiui'oscd to foster industrial 
development in this countiy’. An amendment to tJie resolution iiud been moved 
during the Delhi session by Mr. Sathar Sait \o lay down that the comjianies wiiicli 
should be prevented from taking advantage of the protective taiilf should incliidc 
companies which did not employ all the Indian communities in due ju'oportion in 
ihcii* services. Mr. Sait this morning concluded his nnliiiishcd speech and after 
Mr. James had indicated the European group’s opposition to the resolution and 
the amendment, the Government’s attitude was expiainod by Str Jtaitiaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, who made his first speech in the Mouse and a]»poal- 
ed to the members to reject both the resolution and tlic ameiidinniit, Air. Sait 
declared that the protected industries were being built up by the consumers among 
whom were members of every community in the counlrj\ Tiie consumers, tlicreiore, 
had the right to demand that the benefits made possible by their sacrifice shoukl 
accrue to them and not wholly to a handful of peopile who held the key positions 
in the industries. Mr. F. E. James dealing first with llio amendment declared that 
it was wholly impracticable and no Indian or British Inisiness could be run if the 
principles advocated in it were adopted. As for the rcsolufion, tlie first question was 
whether the term “Indian’ intended to exclude all but the Indian Jiaiionals. If so, 
it was highly discriminatory and would diive all the British (‘om*oruH and many 
Indo-Bntish concerns which were operating under tlie i)ro1ecTivQ tarili' w'all out of 
business. It went beyond anything yet suggested either by the Nehru Report or 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the R. T. C. or any re]>resen(ations nuule 
by any Indian commercial body to that conference or the Joint Select Committee. 
The European community, declared Air. James, had always been pr(‘j-ared to align 
itself with the findings of the Fiscal Commission e.xcej>t the ])rovLsion in the ciise 
of a public company that the proportion of directors wdiicli the Government might 
prescribe must consist of Indians. After quoting MahaMiia Gandhi in support Mr. 
James said that resolutions such as the one before the House would force *t ho 
community to look to the statutory safeguards for protection rather than to the 
goodwill of the people of the country, a process that \Ya8 not in tlie interests of 
Indians or the Europeans. Si?' Ramaswami Mudcilta?\ who was cheeretl as he rose 
explained the policy of discriminating protection wliich, he said, would be more 
happily phrased as -protection granted with due discrimination’. The controversy 
over the question whether the foreign companies should be allowed to establish 
themselves under the tariff wall had been going on for the last 20 years. A great 
deal had been said about the consumer paying for protection and about the 
foreign companies walking away with the benefit of that protection. It looked as if 
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the only object of granting protection was to give a certain amount of profit for 
investment of capital. That was one of the last considerations in granting* protection. 
(Cheers.) Improvement in labour conditions, training of Indian technical skill and skill 
in_ management and using of Indian raw products were even more relevant consider- 
ations. The statement that foreign companies w'cre walking away with large profits 
from protected industries was not exactly borne out by the constant complaints he 
had received since he took office. For example, the sugar industry was making very 
little profit. Furthermore, the indications now were that the Indian capital was not 
enthusiastic in coming forth to be employed in protected industries. The Indian 
capital was once again fighting shy of industrial investment. Referring to the 
amendment, the Commerce Member 'declared that to ask private companies to adopt 
a communal policy in regard to the employment of labour was beyond the power 
even of the Government of India, powerfid as it was. He urged the House to reject 
the resolution and the amendment. The resolution and the amendment were theie- 
fore lost without division. 

Relief in Income-Tax 

The next resolution was moved by Sheikh Rnfi addin Ahmed Siddiqui asking 
that those who were compelled to pay employment tax in the province should be 

given relief of an equal amount in the income-tax payable to the centre and the 

amount so deducted slioiild be written off against the province’s share of contribu- 
tions under the Niemeyer Award. The resolution supported by Mr. Nauvian and 
Sir Yamin Khan and opposed by the Finance MembeJ', Mr. Joshi and Mr. Anay was 
eventually withdrawn. The mover and Mr. Nauman objected to the double ta^^ation 
involved in the levy of employment tax. Mr. Nauman asked for adjustment of the 

taxation policy between the centre and the provinces and urged that during the 

interval the relief asked for should be given. 

Declaring that the resolution was unnecessary, Sir Jeremy Raismem, Finance 
Member, said that the omployment tax was either income-tax or it was not. If it 
was an incometax it trenched upon the central field and coidd not remain in 
existence. If it was not there was no reason for giving any relief at the expense of 
a province. The situation which the resolution piu*porled to deal with was a situa- 
tion which could not arise. As regards the larger question of oveilapiiing of fiscal 
jurisdiction, it was not a question to be dealt with by a conference of finance autho- 
rities. It was a problem for the courts to deal with and not for a conference to 
decide l)y a gentleman’s agreement. Messrs. Jo&hi and Atmj contended that there 
was nothing wrong in double taxation. j\Ir. Aney felt, surpiisctl that an elected 
member who understood the importance of provincial autonomy should ask the 
Central Government to force a province not to exercise the powers given to it under 
the Act. 

Bandra Boat Disaster 

A resolution by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai urging the Government to institute an 
enquiry into the Bandra Boat disaster at Karachi in which five Bindhi students lost 
their lives was rejected by the Assembly. Hie Commerce Member, on behalf of the 
Government, expressed inability either to institute an enquiry or to give conipensa- 
sion to the relations of the victims. He said that the case vias enquired into by the city 
magistrate of Karachi assisted by naval technicians and was further eiiqiiired into by 
the Court of Admiralty in London which completely exonerated the pilot but 
censured the master of the ship which collided with the boat. Government could 
not do anything more after this verdict by the highest tribunal in the cmi>ire so iar 
as naval cases were concerned. The House at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

Moratoeium in Railways 

4th. SEPTEMBER:— The Assembly agreed to-day by 43 votes to 20 to the 

Finance AlemheFs resolution extending up to April 1, I9l2, the moratorium in 

respect of the arrears of payments to the Depreciation Reserve Fund maintained 
for Indian State-owned railway and arrears of contributions to the general 

revenues. The resolution was opposed by the Muslim League Tarty who insisted 
on an undertaking to be given by the Government in the House that a committee 
of the House would be a])pointed to go into the whole question of railway finance. 
One or two members of the Congress Nationalist party voted with the Muslim 

League Party against the resolution. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance member, in commending the resolution, recalled 
the resolution on similar lines passed by the House in October, 1937, and explained 
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that Government had no option but to continue to treat the arrears to the Heiirct-ia- 
lion Ecserve Euncl in the same way, as under that rcsolutioji, unless they ^Ye^G pre- 
pared to raise suras from the general tax-payer to pay the amounts due to the 
provinces under the Hiemeyer Order-in Conneil. As regards the arrears oi; contribu- 
tions to Ihe {general revenues, he explained than until the railways produced a 
surplus of the order of four erorcs and a half, the question o£ paying ^ tliese arrears 
would not aiise. Sir Jeremy expressed his full sym])ar.hy with the ieeliiig of many 
members of the House that the Se]»araiioii Conveiiiioii of 102 1 was duo lor rocoiisi- 
deration. It was obvious that it had failed in many iraportant resj ects. He knew 
that on the last occasion it was suggested that some change miglit be made before 
the question of continuing this moratorium came before tlie House. ’’Jlic Govern- 
ment had gone into the question but their examination had disclosed how comi>lete- 
ly they were tied by the existing aiiangeinent. He was ]!re]-ared to undertake that 
the question relating to the Beparation Convention and the question of evolving a 
more suitable system for the future would be gone into during the period of exten- 
sion of the moratorium, but until the period of five years under the Nieineycr 
Award ended, no departure from the existing practice could be made. 

Mr. L. C, Buss, on behalf of the European Group, ga\e rclnctant pup],ort to 
the resolution as a temporary ex])ediont. In his view, the moratorium and the 
cancellation were much the same thing and he did not (piilc understand the 
view that the millstone of these arrears should be carried_ forward in ihe ho]>e 
that by some miracle it would be transmuted into gold (Laughter). 
A revision of the Scj'.aration Convention was inrperalivo. Frnf. Biuicrji 
criticised the "extravagance of the railways” while i^dniar i^ant Sinr/h, after 
congratulating the Government on their new ]>olic.y of Irnsling the House 
as excm]'lified by the statement of the Leader of the Hou.se, denounced the 
practice of cancellation or repudiation of debls. Mr. A^’i<fr AU con 3 idujc<l that tlie 
railways were being mismanaged, jtir. Naiutnm suggested that, a comjnillee of ihe 
House" should ha ap]‘'oin[cd to go into the whole qaeslion of railway iiiiance. nlr. 
Joshi thought that the l)e]>rcciation Keserve Fund has boon built u]H)n an oxtravacant 
scale and when too much was hoarded, the natural tendency was to raid I ho lioard. 
The real sufferers wore the railway cm}doycos who, ho dci-larod, were denied Ihcir 
due share by way of wages. Maidana Zufar Ah refused lo accept lUo iirinciplt! of 
repudiation of debls. Mr. Jinnah declared that unless the Government accepted (ho 
proposal for a committee of the House, he was unable to suipjort the rosolnl.ion. Bir 
Jeremy Raisman, in replying to the debate, thought that iJie tliscussion had ranued 
over a field which would be more suitallc to the debate on the railway hudgtM. 
Here was one largo C4overnment Department with which c{;rtain linamdal arraiiue- 
ments had been made. As a result of exi^eriencc, both the civil and railway sides 
now agreed that certain adjustments should be made in that arranucmcnls and he 
could not for the life of him see how the priuci})le of repudiation of (lel)t.s was 
involved in that. The House carried the resolution by a majoril.y. 

Census Bill 

The House passed the Census Bill, the Indian Salt Aid {A mendmenf) Bill, th(‘ 
Civil Procedure Code {Amenihnent) Bill and the Itidian Tea CeeA Aol {Amriitlvhail) 
Bill and referred to a Select Committee the Bill to amend the Ih’Han ICnhr.n/s Art. 

]Mr. J- A,_ Thorne. Home Member, moving the consideration of (he Census ITill 
said, 'T take it as a good omen that the first" Bill that shouM <‘omc up fur cuimi- 
derarion by this House after the declaration of war yesterday should he one that, 
presirpposcs a state of peace and security in India and, "in fad, thrunidiont 
the world. May I express the hope that victory and ])ea('*c will h(^ achicvctl in time 
for us to complete the preparations necessary for the Gensus of llMl V” 
The Indian Census, he continued, was a remarkable adrievement lioth in 
the rnagnitiide of the population to be dealt wdMi and in the lowness of the cost 
at which the enumeration was made. It was in fact a great national effort. Experts 
have commended the high level reached by the Indian Census. 

Dr. Banerjee moved for the reference of the Bill to a Bclcc.t (Committee 
and was supported by Bir Henry Gidncy, Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. Anev. Tlu'.y 
pointed out that many inaccuracies existed in the last Census anU tlu'y 
apprehended that deliberate inaccuracies might be more in the <'oming 
Census as a result of the unhealthy zeal of communal cnnmcrator.s trying 
to represent the number of one particular community as larger than they actually 
■were and there was no means of checking the accuracy becauBc the returns were 
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confidential and no one had access to them. The Home Member, re])lyin;^’, said 
that the communal Bus]ucions appear to have been engendered during the last 
few houis. Ko members had apparently thought of them previously because no 
amendment to deal with the possibility of a communal danger had Icon tabled. 
As regards the confidential nature of the returns, he referred to the attempts tliat 
had been made to have the Census records produced in courts to prove or rebut 
alibis ( Laughter ) and said it was in order to prevent these abuses that the returns 
should be kept entirely confidential. The Select Committee motion was rejected 
without a division and the Bill was passed without an amendment. The House 
then adjourned. 

Defence of India Bill 

5th, SEPTEMBER In accordance with the announcement made yesterday Sir 
Zafruilah Khan introduced to-day the bills embodying tlic provisions of the Onlr- 
nances. The Defence of India Bill provides special measures to ensure the public 
safety, interest and clefciice of British India and for the trial of certain otrences. 
It reproduces the provision of the Defence of India Ordinance issued on Sunday 
night. 

Indian Tatjff Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Rainasu'ami Mnilaliar, Commerce IMember, introduced a bill to make good 
the defects in the Indian Taritl Act of 1934 and to validate the levy and collection 
of dui.y on the import of wood ]nilp under the two Taiitr Bills I'assed at the Delhi 
session" this year. The IMuslim League Tarty wualked out of the House as a ju-otest 
against what was regarded as ‘an uncompromising attitude’ of the Government 
sirokcsman, Mr. Az’<ar AH, a member of the party, desired to move an amendment 
to clause 3 of the Medical Diplomas Bill, laying down conditions for excluding 
from practice British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom or India who hold 
di]>loraas granted in the United Kingdom on the ground of inadequacy of such 
diplomas. The amemlmont sought to provide that knowledge of the veniacular of 
the place w’here he intends to practise be made one of the conditions whereon suuli 
practitioner should be permitted to practise in India. The Leader of the House, 
Sir Zafrulla Khan objected to the amendment on the ground of want of sullicient 
time. The Chair disallowed it. The League jiarly tliereupon. oipposcd the wdiole 
clause 3 which, was however, ])asscd by a majority. 

Arbitration Bill 

Sir Zafruilah Khan*s motion to refer the Arbitration Bill to a select com- 
mittee w'as |)assed after a biief debate in the course of wiiich the mover stated that 
if the Congress party returned to the House before the end of the currout session, 
it W'as his intention to move for the inclusion of their representative in the select 
committee. 

Adj. Motion— The Chatfield Report 

As there was no other business on the order paper the House agreed to take 
up immediately, instead of the usual hour, an adjournment motion on the Govern- 
ment decision on the Chatfield report. vSir Rasa Ah, moving for the adjournment 
of the House, declared that the report of the Chatfield Committee caused grave 
discontent in India from end to end. It was an ex-parte report produced behind 
the backs of Iiulians, In the war that had started Iiidia was asked to do all she 
could to help Britain. But w'hat the Government had done to prepare India and 
make her self-sufiicicnt in matters of defence so that she could defend herself 
and hel]) Britain and other parts of the globe ? Ho doubt she had made a gift 
of 34 million pounds but it w'as not a large sum compared with the expenses of 
modern war. Sir Iip.a complained that the committee made no recommendations 
regarding Indianization. He also criticized the Government of India’s policy of exclu- 
sion of Indians from key positions in defence matters. Mr. F. E. James referred 
to the fact that the committee had invited all Indians, who w'anted to give their 
view's to appear before them and invitation had been accepted by those who took a 
realistic view of India’s defence problems. The committee did make use of the 
cooperation of such Indians. Indianization, however, was not w'ithin tlie committee’s 
terms of reference. As regards consulting the House, Mr. James said that in military 
matters there w'as such a thing as secrecy to be observed and it w’Ould have been 
the height of folly if his Majesty’s Government had agreed to make the recommenda- 
tions of the committee a subject of party politics in India. The British Government 
which was making a gift of £34 millions to India had not consulted its Parliament 
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before deeidinfi- to make the gift. He begged of the members to lake a realistic* \iew 
of the times."^ Sir Zafrullah Khan, Law Member, said that he witched tliat in all 
matters of dispute in' which he was involved he eonld get an ex parte decision so 
entirelv in his favour as the one against which Sir liaza Ali was comi'lainiiig. 
Matters dealt with in the decisions on the Chatfield re]>ort were inaUers of a kind 
on which the executive Government should take responsibilily upon themselves, thr 
Zafariillah declared. They were not matters which could be idaced before the legis- 
lature. The British Government undertook the responsibility of ])roviding for the cost of 
modernizing the Indian army because Indian resources were not equal to the demand. The 
British Government had undertaken that responsibility without consulting J'arliament. 
Sarder Sant Singh sought the elucidation of two appairently irreconcilable state- 
ments made in the committee report, firstly, that if Indian troops were employed 
beyond India’s borders in the defence of India, then Indians would bear the ordinary 
cost ; and, secondly, that troops would not be employed outside India at the cost of 
Indian revenues. The declared sum granted by the British Government should be 
spent in building armament factories and allied industries in India. Mr. C. i\f. G. 
Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, observed that it was rather diliieult to criticize a gift 
such as the one given by the British Government and he sympathized with the su]> 
porters of the motion who found themselves in difficulties. ‘Wo are now at w.ar and 
in order to assist us to piny whatever part we may have to play we receive<l this 
large measure of help’. Replying to Sardar Baiit Singh, Mr. Ogilvie explained that 
in accordance with the decisions on the report India’s liabilities for external defen- 
ce had been limited to the smallest e-xtent possible. India’s commitments wilh 
reaard to troops that might be called up in main at India’s outer bastions had biHui 
limited to about one-tenth of the forces she maintained. If forces in e.xccss of tJiis 
percentage were required to be used for external defence she should not be called u]H)n 
to pay for them. As regards the expenditure of money, Mr. Ogilvie said that much 
material must of course be from England. It \vould not be itennitted to issue 
tenders in India for the purchase of light tanks (laughter), but w'luitevor could be 
produced in India would bo used. The existing ordnance factories would be (‘xt end- 
ed to the utmost ])ossiblo extent and everything would be done to cnul)le tlumi to 
produce more. (Cheers.) As it wms now' the hour at w'hich the House Uij^n'i'd to 
terminate the debate and as the mover did not want division, the motion was talkcxl 
out. 


Eecommeiulations of the Chatfield Conimittee 
The substance of the main xecommendatioiis of tlie Chatfield Committee re- 
port is published in the form of a despatch from his Majesty’s (Jovernment to the 
Viceroy. It contains lo pargraphs of a close review of the present position of the 
Army in India and the proposals for organizing, cqnijiping and maintaining the 
forces in India in accordance w’ith modern rcqiiiremcnl.s, The. lu-oposals allcct tlic 
Army, Air and Naval forces maintained by the Government of liidia. 

It is stated that to bring the cquipiment and organization of the defence forces 
in India into line with modern conditions, both internationally and teciinii-ally, 
India requires a capital sum of 41 crores. The first outstandiiig tact of this des]>afcj[ 
is a free gift of 33J crorcs by tlie Government of the United Kingdom and a loan 
of Ilf Cl ores free ol interest for the next five years. 

The second point of interest is the reduction in the estalilishment of British 
troops in India by about 25 per cent, of that obtaining on ,)uly 1, 11)38, which 
comprises two regiments of the cavalry, an equivalent of three regiments of the ai-til- 
lery and six battalions of the infantry. 

The sole condition attached to that magnificent gift is that India should bring 
her defence forces upto the standard of equipment necessitated by modern warfare 
and adjust her strategical plans to the conditions obtaining in the worhl today. 

The despatch from his Majesty’s Government on the Gliatllold reoort reviews 
the background of its appointment and enquiry and says that the comluittce consi- 
dered the suggestion that it might be similar, cheaper and more elective to maintain 
separate specialized forces for purposes such as frontier watch and w'ard and inter- 
nal security, d'hey concluded, however, for many reasons the suggestion ('OuUl init 
be supported. Based on these and other conclusions, the committee recommended a 
thorough-going scheme for the re-equipment of all branches of tlie service. One of 
the most important features of the proposal is the mechanization of the hulk of the 
cavalry and of the first line transport of a large portion of the infantry, w'ilh 
the object of greatly increasing the mobility of the units. With the increased ellicie- 
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ncy and mobility afforded by modernization, it becomes possible to provide equal 
security with fewer troops, though it has to be recognized that the maintenance costs 
of modernized units are higher. 

The Committee carefully considered these factors in relation to the defence 
requirements of India and to the need for keeping the maintenance cost of the 
army within the compass of what India can afford. 

The total reduction of British troops as measured with the establishments on 
July, 1, 193S, is approximately 25 per cent. In this connection, it has to be remem- 
bered that while the reduction of British units on the Indian establishment implies 
their transfer to the Home establishment and consequently their retention as part of 
the available combating forces, the reduction of Indian units must be absolute in so 
far as they can be employed at the cost of non -Indian revenues, in overseas sta- 
tions, 

DI3TP.IBUTION OF ARMY IM INDIA 

1. The basis of distribution of the army in India will be— (a) Frontier defence 
(b) Internal security (c) Coast defence (d) General reserve (e) External defence 
troops. 

MODERNIZED UNITS 

2. Types of moderuized units will be as follows 

British and Indian cavalry light tank regiments— equipped with light tanks 
and armoured carriers for recouuaisance. 

Indian cavalry armoured regiments— equipped with light tanks and armoured 

cars. 

Indian cavalry motor regiments— provided with motor transport for conveyan- 
ce of personnel who will normally be on foot. 

British and Indian field artillery regiments— all regiments are to be mechanized 
and in due course equipped with twenty-livc-poundcr guns. 

Sa])i)ei's and Miners units— with mechanical power tools. 

British and Indian infantry battalions— armed with rifles, brens and two-inoh 
mortars and fully mechanized first line transport. 

Units oil the north-western frontier will retain a certain proportion of pack 
mules. 

AIR FORCES 

3. The air forces in India will be re-equipped with modern aircraft as 
follows 

Bomber squ ad ron s— B1 eiihci ms. 

Army Cooperation Squadrons — Lysanders, 

Bomber transport squadrons— Valentias. 

The Indian Air Force squadron, at present being formed is expected to be 
complete by the end of 1940. 

Volunteer flights for coast defence duties will be raised at certain ports. 

Royal Indian Navy 

4. The following new vesssels will be ordered for the Royal Indian Navy. 

{n) Four ‘bittern’ class escort vessels. (6) Four ‘raastif’ class trawlers. 

The Indus and the Hindustan will be re-equipped with new armament. 

Ordnance Factories 

5. In order to make India as far as possible self-sufficient in the supjyly of 
munitions in war the existing ordnance factories will be expanded or reconstructed. 
Where necessary, entirely new factories will be built. 

Announcing that his Majesty’s Government consider that the Committee’s pro- 
posals should be accepted, subject only to a few minor modifications, the despatch 
says : ‘In reaching this conclusion his Majesty’s Government have taken full account 
of the heavy ca])ital cost involved, which has been estimated at some 34.33 million 
sterling or over 45 crorcs of rupees. His Majesty’s Government have accepted that 
this capital expenditure cannot be found out of the resources available in India. 
They, therefore, propose to seek the authority of Parliament for its provisions from 
the Home Exchequer’. 

It is estimated that a period of five years would be required for the completion 
of the modernization plan, and the provision of the total capital sum would accord- 
ingly be spread over this period. Of the total amount three quarters would be pro- 
vided as a gift while one quarter would be advanced by way of a loan. The interest 
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on this ]-!ortion wouhl however, be entirely remitted for the first fi\'e years ; there- 
after interest would bceome ])HYable to^'ether wdih the instalment of eaintal. 

Oonlinnina, the dcspa'ich refers to ‘‘he piinci]>le hitherto a/a-fptnr that India 
should be rcspojjsible for a ‘minor danirer’ while Great Britain slioiild bo responsible 
‘lor a ‘major \lain^cr’ of attack by a e.rcat Power ii]-on India or upon the ihnpire 
throutih India. ‘Modern developments have, however, clearly shown how vnhierahle 
India'^is to attack in other forms than those that were envisaged when t.he ])rinc,iplo 
M'as first laid down. Such atiack.s, if they should ever maiii'-n, would so vitallv 
aiTect India’s own well-bcdng that they wmuld demand immediate coopeiation iii 
etrect.ive mcasin'cs for India’s defence. In such cases India’s dei'ence ;vo:il(l purely 
be effectively and economically assured by cooperation in the defence of points out- 
side India ""strategically essential to her security. Thus the Committee liavo re--om- 
meuded a general principle that the forces maintained by India should lie aderiuate 
not merely for the narrower purposes of purely local defence, but also to assist in 
maintaining v*hat they describe as ‘India’s external security’, and further that liulia 
should acknowledge that her responsibilities cannot, in her own interest, be already 
limited to the local defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

Finally, the despatch says : The scale of forces recommended is inf.ended to be 
adequate, though not more than adequate for India’s purely local dcfcnca) togetlicr 
with a margin if need be for her external defence. His Majesty’s Govennnent 
consider that the Committee have made out a convincing case for other })ropos!ils 
and they hope that the princi]dcs advocated by the Committee will commettcl Ihcm- 
solvcs to the Government of India and to all who arc ])repared to take a realistic 
view of India’s defenoo requirements in modern circumstances. 

Di^fo’Ce of T:?dia Bit.l (coxtd.) 

Sth. SEPTEMBER The Assembly s]>ent the whole time today in discussing 
the motion of t^ir ZufruHah Khan, Law I^lcmbcr, that the Itofeiice of India 
Bill be taken into consitlcration together with the ameiidinenjs suggesting the 
reference of the BUI to a select committee, t^ir Zafrnllali Klian, moving his 
motion, observed that the wide powers given by the Bill were esson thd for the 
successful prosecution of the war and to control the disloyal ami miscluevous 
tendencies Avhich might cause serious damage to India’s ability to ludj) in tin; 
prosecution of the war. The Bill was laygely baseil on the Act of lOlo passed t,o 
meet a similar emergency with certain ^ a(la])l.ations rendered necessary by the 
present state of affaiis. Two or three motions liad been tabled for the reference 
of the Bill to a select committee, ho proceeded, but many on the Government 
side were bearing an extremely heavy burden and the eonsideraf ion of time 
at this stage was" particularly a weighty one. lie was not asking the House to 
pass the Bill by the afternoon. Though it -was an emergency measure tlie 
blouse nevertheless was entitled to discuss it and scrutinise the jirovision but it 
would not be in the best interests to insist upon the measure being sent to a si'lcct 
committee. Mr. Chaudhury and Mr. E sak Sait moved ihcir amendments to 
refer the Bill to a select committee. Mr. Ohandliury declared that the coiint.ry 
had no hand in the declaration of the w'ar and tlie House had not Imen consul |(><L 
The Chair held that the discussion of the merits and the genesis of the war was 
not relevant. Mr. Chaudhury urged that the select commit tec should, among 
other points, consider whether the Bill should come into force in the country until 
there was actual war within her boundaries.^ The committee should also consivler 
whether any statements made in India against the allies should 1)0 punished as 
the Bill sought to do. Mr. Essak Sait said that the IMuslim League ]>artv was 
willing to concede that the Government of India sliould take sii.-li nu'asurcs jis 
were necessary for the defence of India and for tiic sucfcssful prose.-ution of 
the war, but there was a possi))ility of the wiilc powers given by the Bill })(!itig 
misused; hence the motion for a select committee. He" added " tli at it was not 
a dilatory motion, his only anxiety being to ensure that the Bill should serve 
for which it was me.int and should not go beyond. Mr. Ai/anan, leadci- of I lie 
European group, said that he was not certain that refcroiu-o to a select <‘ommit(re 
would not expeclite the ])asHing of this Bill, lieferring to the lUll, he said that the 
ordinance on which it was based indicated liow much better i;rei)ar('d the Govern- 
ment of India was as compared to 1014. India’s future was houml u]) with the 
future of the Empire, France and liberty-loving countries and her elfectiveness of 
defence, manpower and supplies were therefore of the g^l^a^est importance. Jle 
was glad that the Government were alive to the danger of profiteering. Sardar 
Sant Singh declared that the only consideration w'as whether the powers demanded 
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by the execufivc would rightly be used and he wanted an assurance. He 
asked tliat the rules under the Bill should be embodied in the Bill itself. 
He added that no harm would be done if the select committee took time to 
consider the measures fully and eliminated all objectionable features. Mr. F, E. 
James said that after the assurance given by the deputy leader of the Muslim 
League the Clover nment should reconsider their attitude to the motion for reference 
to a select committee. He accepted the desirability of saving time, but he 
hoped that the Glovernment would appreciate the value to them and to the country 
of carrying all communities in this country with them. Sir Yamiti Khan said 
that there vras full and wliole-hearcd cooperation from non-ofucial benches on the 
issue of war and such tooperation demanded reciprocal cooi^eration from the 
Government, a little delay by the select committee would not be waste of lime. 
Mr. N. M. Joshi made the only speech of the day opposing the Bill outright. 
Tie declared that it was premature and too wide in scope and that a consequence 
of it would bo that the activities of the working classes in the country would 
he severely restricted. Those who studied the life of the working classes knew 
that their wau.es ditl not rise with a lise in the cost of living which had already 
begun to be felt with a rise in the luiccs of commodities. Sir Zafrullah said 
that he did not like to rake up hitler memories but, the suffeiings of the Punjab 
to which Sardar Sant ,'^iiigh referred occurred under the martial law ordinance 
which had been issued because the province was declared to be in a state of 
reliellioii and one section of the ipcople were at loggerheads with the Government. 
That ]''osilion did not exist today and that was not the position with which the 
present Bill was intended to deal. If Bardar Sant Singh w^anted an 
assurance of the kind Mr. Churchill gave in Parliameut Sir Zafrullah Khan 
was virepared to gi^’c. He read the words of Mr. Churchill expressing hoi^e 
that the powers to curtail many valuable rights and liberties in emergency would 
rest iu the hands that would not abuse them but would cherish them and that 
we looked forward to the time when those liberties and rights would be restored to 
the ipcople. He was grateful, Sir Zafrullah proceeded, to the members who had 
given the assurance regarding the expeditious passage of the Bill after it had 
emerged from the select committee. On the basis of that assurance that having 
regard to the time at their disposal the Bill would be treated as a special case he 
■was willing to accept the amendment for reference to a select committee (cheers). 
But if there was any use at all in reierriug it to a select committee it -would be 
absolutely impossible to report -wiihin 4S hours as Mr. Chaiidhury wanted. Mr. 
Essak f:?ait’s amendment giving time up to Sept. 1.5 was more V>racticable but 
the persounel of the committee would need to include two more olticial members. 
The mover of the amendment agreed to their inclusion. The House agreed for 
reference to the select committee. 

Official bills Passed 

The House next passed l\v '0 official bills, one amending the Tariff Act and the 
other amending the law of evidence in respect of certain commercial documents 
as reported by the select commiUce. The first was moved by yir Eamaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce iSIember, who sought to make good certain defects in the law 
which were brought to light by a scrutiny of the Indian Tariff Act Amendment 
Bills passed at the Delhi session and 1o validate the levy and collection of duty 
on imported wood pulp for the period from 1st to 20th April. The amount 
was Es. 22,000 and if the amendment was not passed it might have to be 
refunded. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

The Asscml)ly at this stage adjourned till Monday, the 11th. September, 
when H, E. the Viceroy addressed a joint session of both houses. 

His Excellency said : ‘Gentlemen, I have in the first place to read to you a 
gracious message to India from his Imperial Majesty the .King-Emperor which I 
have just received and which I think can most appropriately first be announced 
ill the presence of the Central Legislature It is as follows : 

“In these days when the whole of civilization is threatened, the widespread 
attachment of India to the cause in which we have taken arms has been a source 
of deep satisfaction to me. I also value roost highly the many and generous offers 
of assistance made to me by the Princes and people of India. I am confident that 
in the struggle upon which I and my I'coples have now entered we can count on 
the sympathy and support from every quarter of the Indian con tinea t in the face 
13 
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of the common Jan u'cr. Britain is iinihUng for no selfish ends but for llio mai:itcnanee 
of a inijjciplo ^ital to the future of mankind— the prinei-plc that u-lations botoveen 
cfvilise(l states must be reguiated not by foreo but by reason and law so that men 
live free from terror of war, to pursue happiness and weli-bcina, M'liieh should be 
the destiny of mankind.”’ 

‘The messa^-e is signed by his Maicsty’s own hand. 

lluTHLESiS German Attack 

‘We are all of us by now only too familiar ^vit.h the circnmstaiu-cs in which 
Germany has attacked her neighbour state. We have seen even in a week that lias 
elapsed since the outbreak of v/M the s])irit in which that \var is likely to be waged 
by Germany’s rulers. We have seen a ruthless onslaught lu-on IMland without a 
declaration of war *, the sinking without warning of the liner Athenia and loss of 
life that has followed ; complete and cynical disregard by rulers of the ( Icrmaii 
people of those principles, the establishment and maintenance of wliich has licen 
the general object of civilised mankind in past years. It is clear beyoml any 
question in the present circumstances that, hateful as the idea of_ war may be to 
us, we and the nations associated with us are left with no alternative. There is no 
means of replying to an unprovoked and wantou onslaught tliat has been made on 
a peacetul country but by resorting ourselves to force. Ihit in resorting to force 
we can at least do so with confidence as to purity of our ^ motives, and as to unself- 
ishness of considerations which have led us to our decision. T need not to-day 
enlarge on the importance of the issues. All of you are familiar with them. Jhit 
I would again emphasise the impossibility which confronts us in the face of repe- 
ated breaches of faith, breaches of honourable understanding over the past year or 
more, of trusting the word of the rulers of the German peo]ilc— a point whi(;li the 
Lrime MinisLer " forcibly brought out in his recent address to Germany. Nothing 
could be more damning than the plain recital of the fact. Wc have been assured 
time and again that Germany had no further territorial ambition in Europe and 
that assurance has been rei)Lidiated on every occasion on which it has suited the 
rulers of Germany to repudiate it. 

Broken Pledcjes 

‘We have been assured that Germany -would respect the Treaty of Locarno ; 
that she had no designs on former Czechoslovakia ; that she was f*oncerned only to 
restore to Germany the Budeten fringes of Czechoslovakia and had no designs on 
Czechoslovak centre of the country ; that she did not aim at the incori^oi'ation in 
her territories of citizens of any uon-Grerman nation or race ; (hat she did not 
contemplate the annexation of Austria ; that she had no designs on J’oland, fur 
many years in the difficult post-^war period a trusting friend bound (o her by trea- 
ties of alliance. That long list does not exhaust the tale of (Jerman pledges 
publicly given in the most binding and most sacred fashion. Not single one of 
those pledges has been honoured. Each one of them has been broken with tlie entire 
disregard for those standards of truth and international moralily on ilie })asis of 
which alone the world can hold together or hope to i)rogress. Ami chose breaches 
of faith have been not merely a breach of faith. They have rc])rcson1nil the ilonial 
of justice ; a refusal to recognise any guiding ]>rinciple save that of force ; a com- 
plete and cynical disregard for the princiidcs that regulate intercourse of nation 
with nation ; an anxiety to turn to the fullest advantage the absem-e of };rGparc«im‘Ss 
of those nations who had believed in the sanctity and 'in tlio sacredness of the under- 
takings given on behalf of a great nation by rulers of that nation. 

Appeal for Unity 

‘Now that decision is taken now that it is clear that no cour.se other than 
armed resistance wdll enable us and counrrics allied with us to preserve the prin- 
ciple for which wc fight, I would make only one appeal lo-day. My upj>cul is one 
for unity. In the message wdiich I have just read his Imperial iMajesty has told us 
of the deep satisfaction caused to him by, in his own words, “the w'idc-si)read 
attachment of India to the cause in which we have taken up arms”. 

Principles at Stake 

‘Our task must be to indicate the principles at stake, to w^ork together in the 
Closest unity for the furthering of our common object. Nothing could bo. more 
signitieant than the unanimity of approach of all in India— Prim-e.s,' loaders of *'reat 
political parties, ordinary man and woman ; or than the contributions, whctlicr in 
offers of personal service, or men or money, that have already reached me from the 
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Princes and people of India. There could be no more striking evidence of the 
depth of the appeal of the issues now before us. I am confident that, however 
difficult may be the days that lie ahead of ns (and the teaching of history shows 
us clearly the folly of assuming in a struggle of the magnitude of the present 
that victory will be easy or that course of "a campaign, whatever it may be, will 
be unchequered ) India -will speak and act as one and that her contribution -will 
be worthy of her ancient name.’ 

‘Gentlemen, in the circumstances such as those in which we are _ met 
together to-day you will not expect me to deal with matters of more ordinary 
interest whicn in the normal course would have figured in my address to the 
Central Legislature. I am certain that I shall be voicing tho wishes of all of 
you if I confine my remarks today to the war and to the issues that diiectly 
concern or arise out of the war. But I feci that it is only proper that I should 
express my own confidence that whatever may be the task that, as the campaign 
develops, may fall to the lot of our dei'eime forces whether by sea, by land or in 
air the response wall be one worthy of those glorious traditions, fame and renowui 
W'hich are world-wide. They are "already as you know rc]>rcseii ted overseas and 
our fighting forces can claim to be assisting at the voiy outset of war, in holding 

posts of vast and critical importance. To the civil population of the country 

and to the civil services whether at the centre or provinces, I would say that the 
past experience has shown the spirit in which we may anticipate their answer 
to the new call which is being made upon them and to the new tasks 

which they have to undertake. These are anxious and difficult times in 

which heavy burdens personal as well as general must necessarily weigh upon 
all of us whoever and wherever we may be. I am certain that those burdens will be 
sustained in a manner worthy of our past, 

liTDUN DEFEifCE 

'Before I conclude my remarks to you today there are two matters, both of 
them arising out of the present situation, on which I would say a w'ord. The first 
is the acceptance by his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India of the 
conclusions of the Chatfield Committee as expressed in a recently published dispatch. 
That decision marks an epoch in the history of Indian defence. Great problems 
which confronted us in the matter of defence consequent on changes in the inter- 
national situation and development of modern armaments are now in a fair way to 
solution. They have been a constant concern of my advisers, and particularly of his 
Excellency the Commauder-in-Chief, for many months past. The result of the 
deliberations which have taken place is on a broad view satisfactory in the highest 
degree. In particular, I am glad to think not only that imp*rovenieiits so essential 
at the present stage of the world’s history should be so far advanced, but that., 
thanks to the most generous measure of help which has been extended to us, the 
necessity of laying heavy additional burdens on the tax-payer has been avoided. The 
profound significance of the decisions that have been taken lies in the fact that 
India— so largely an agricultural country which could never save at the cost of com- 
plete disregard to otlier calls, have hoped to make available vast sums of money 
necessary for re-equipment and modernization — ^has, thanks to the gift which she has 
received from his Majesty’s Government, been ]daced in the same position in relation 
to modernisation of her army as great industrial nations of the Vv'orld. 

Federation Postponed 

‘I will add only one -word more in regard to our Federal preparafions. Those 
pre]'>aratioiis as you are aware are well advanced and much labour has l-een lavishe<l 
on them in the last three years. Federation remains as before the objective of his 
Majesty’s Government ; but you will understand, gentlemen, without any elaboiatc 
exposition on my part the coni'pulsion of the present international situation, and the 
fact that given the necessity for concentrating on tlie emergency that confronts us 
we have no choice but to hold in suspense work in connection with preparations for 
Federation while retaining Federation as our objective. Had we met in more normal 
times there w'oiild have been many other matters to mention to you today,— the 
position of Indians overseas ; vaiious developments of interest and importance which 
are under consideration in the civil administration ; working of provincial autonomy 
and of the reformed constitution. But as 1 have already suggested I feel certain 
that at a time when the struggle -which is raging elsewhere is uiiper-most in our 
thoughts this is a moment in which that emergency, and matteis diucily associated 
with that emergency, must be of predominant and in a sense of almost exfliisive 
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importance. Our trust must be tbat, under Providence the forces of right and justice 
will triumph, and that \ve may be able to take up again those iuicrrupicd activities 
on which we have been engaged for the furtherance of constructi\c woik, of p'cacc 
and of progress and prosperity of India. (Loud cheers).’ 

Pacific Locomotive Comm. Eepout 

After E. E. the Viceroy’s address the House resumed discussion on tlie Pacific Com- 
mittee’s Locomotive report. The House rejected without a division the Muslim League 
Party’s amendment, moved by Maulvi Abdul Gham\ to Sir Andrew Clow’s motion, 
expressing the opinion that the purchase of 21S X class Pacific ciminos dming 
the period 1925-28 without trial being given, “wms unwarranted and a huge wastage 
of public money.” Maulvi Abdul Ghani, moving his amendment, criticised what 
he described as" the “squandering” of money by the Bail way Board in lids and 
other instances notably in the purchase of a large number of cast iron sleciaus 
which later wore condemned as unfit for use. Mr. C. C. Miller, in expressing the 
European Group’s opposition to the ‘sw'eeping” amendment, stressed the importance 
of a rigid adherence to the principle of “Safety Pirst” in the pairchasc of engines 
for Indian Bailways. The Committee, _ he said, had found that the Baihvay Board 
were responsible for the purchase, without extended trial, of a class of locomotuTS 
which had proved unsuitable to the Indian track. In coming to this , conclusion the 
Committee had taken into account the dilemma in which the Board had been ])laccd 
with regard to standardisation and fuel economy, but the committee had never! lic- 
less found that the Board, by their decision to purchase the engines in spile of the 
strongly expressed advice of the consulting engineers, took a risk. Mr. Miller ] .leaded 
that the Government should give effect to the recommendation of the Committee for 
strengthening the link between the Mechanical Engineer and the Shed Staff and the 
establishment of a Research and Development Bureau. Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi 
vigorously criticised the design and the initial and continued punliasc of Pacific 
engines which, he pointed out, continued to be defective, although betwei'n 1929 
and 1938 no less than twenty major modifications had been tried. The ]-ast, 
however, was past, and they had to discuss the future. He congratulafeii the 
Communications Member on taking up the recommendations of the Commit te(‘. 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai thought that the Committee liad \iriually found Unit 
India had committed a mistake in not having her onn factories for the manufacture 
of engines suited to her conditions. This aspect of the matter had, in his opinion, 
assumed greater importance, now that the European war might result in cutting 
off supplies of locomotive parts from abroad. Sir Ziauddiu Ahmed elalxH’altd tliis 
point further, and said that it was now a practical proposition Unit India must 
DC made self-supporting in the mailer of runriing liur railways. If t}u‘ war 
continued for a considerable length of time, the railways in India niiglit. (‘ome 
to a standstill unless the Eailway Board started maiHifaduriug engines in India. 
And in manufacturing them here, the prime eonsidcration must lie safety. 
Speed w'as not of great importance just now'. Baihvay Board must no lonuer 
follow a policy which, he thought, was similar to tliat of a man wlio first 
purchased a saddle and went about in search of a horse to suit it. (I.aughler). 
Maulana Zafar AH declared that rcsiionsibilily liad not hi'cn Jirought liome 
against the individuals rcs]ioiisible for the continued fnnvhapo of the ciigiues 
in cinestion. The imblic would never he satisfied until action w'as taken against 
those who had played ducks and clrfikcs wdth puldic. money. Action ct)idd easily 
be taken by the Bailway Board in this matter if it n];pli('(l the same riaid 
standards of conduct as were ai»pliccl in the ease of a I >i\i.si(uial Trafllc iManagcr 
who was Backed because he was thought to have wrongly used his jKover to issue 
passes. Sir Andrevj Clow, replying to the debate, referred to the remaiks aliout 
the manufacture of locomotives in India. There seemed to he an impression tliat 
they were now taking up a subject which they could have takiai u]) many years 
ago. This was not really a recommendation of the (Vunmiilee. Rir Andnnv said 
that the Committee had made certain observations on the making of locomotives. 
Circumstances, he proceeded, had chanaed greatlv since th(‘ pro; osals wi're first 
put forward, particularly the cost of building engines ahioad. IMoreovc^T. there 
had been big changes since ho moved the motuai in ilu' House last wi'i'k. lint 
what effect these would have on the possible building of locomotives here ho wa.s 
not prepared to predict. Sir A. H. Chaznavi, the Communications Ahanlxu- said 
attributed to the Committee the view that the whole design was unsnitalile. If 
that was so, he (the spcakci) should have thought their advice wonhl have been 
to scrap the lot and start a new design, Bui the Committee found that the 
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Pacific Engines design was on the whole justified. Beferring to the amendment, 
which he opposed, Sir Andrew said that so far as the financial aspect was concerned, 
a very strong 3ustifi^.ation could be put forward for these engines. The issue was 
whether these engines should have Deeii purchased or whether engines of any 
other type should have been purchased in the place of the Pacifies. A much 
larger number of the obsolete types, they should remember, would have been 
necessary than the number of the type which was actually purchased. It was not 
a case of the engines not being needed. The charge might be laid against the 
Eailway Board"” of the day tliat they were unduly optimistic in their expectations 
of traffic, but if they erred in that respect, they erred in good company. He 
could think of a* large number of projects, some non-official, some unfortunately 
official, in those expansive years, which later on proved to be very far from being 
gold mines. The Itaiiway Board erred in the company of this House whit-li in 
1922 recommended the purchase of engines worth ninety crores of ru]'ees which, 
he was told, represented about two thousand locomotives. Actually less than half 
of that number was purchased. Dealing with the question of responsibility for 
the purchases, Sir Andrew said, ‘^it has always been a very difiiciilt thing to 
judge one’s predecessors. Every man is a fool to his successor (laughter). The 
sensible things that we do call for no notice in future t'ears, but mistakes we 
all make be-omc evident to those vho have to repair them.” For that reason, 
he had always tried to be tender in forming opinions about those who were past 
and gone. But the Committee themselves had made it dear that in their opinion 
there was an error of judgment in neglecting the warning of the consulting 
engineers and in proceeding with the purchase before trial of so many engines at 
one time. He felt that in matters of this kind, the Committee, with their 
knowledge and the close attention they had given to the task, were perhaps in a 
better position to judge than any member of the House. He was prepared to 
leave it at that. The amendment was lost, and the House adjourned. 

Defence op India Bill 

14tli. SEPTEMBER The Assembly held to-day a general discussion on the 
Defence of India Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, 
Leader of the House, moved for consideration of the Bill, after which jMr. A, C, 
Dutta and Sir A. H. Ghaznavl addressed the House. Sir Yamln Khan, giving- 
general support to the Bill, urged the C4ovGrnment to agree to the Muslim League 
Bariy’s amendment to delete the provision that it shall not be necessary to take 
down the evidence at length in writing during trials before Special Tribunals. That 
provision, he pointed out, would Icacl to a conflict of views among^ judges of the 
Tribunals. He reiterated the Party’s assurance that no obstruction would be 
caused by them to the passage of the Bill. Mr, N. M. Joishi reitcra^ted his conten- 
tion that the woiking classes would be the greatest sufferers if the pill was ].assed. 
He had prophesied, be said, that the Ordinance would he used against the working- 
classes. That prophecy had come true. He had leaint that ii had been used 
against the strikers at Digboi. Mr. F. E. James said that Mr. A. G. Dutta, 
Deputy President, was apparently not aware of what happened during the last -war. 
It was a story of nnj.rcparedncss, incom]ietcncc and muddle. Surely the House did 
not want the Government of India to repeat that story. He, for his -jyart, was glad 
that the Government of India had not neglected its duty. ^ The conditions, 
he proceeded, had vastly changed since the last w'ar and in fighting a totalitarian 
State, totalitarian methods must be adopted. As for Mr. Datta’s argument that 
the Bill was one for the Defence of the United Eingdom and the Allies, Mr. James 
observed that, the present w’ar was not for the defence of one country or another 
but was in defence of a ]irinciple wffiich was indivisible. Beferring to Blr. .Toshi's 
opposition to the Bill, Mr. James said in peace time a Bill of this description would 
have met with the European Grou]^’s strong opposition but an emergency demanded 
drastic measures. Fiu-theimore, the Bill conferred porvers mostly on Provincial 
Goveinmcnts. Mr. James protested against Mr, Joshi’s _ remarks against 
the Leader of the European community. That community was the first 
to volunteer and he assured the House that the members of the com- 
munity would be the w-orst sufierers from the -war. Giving his sup]>ort to the Iffill, 
]Mr. James urged the Government to lake the greatest care in framing rules. T)r. 
Banorjee declared lliat the representatives of the difierent parties in the House wore 
not satisfied with the piwisions of tlie Bill, firstly, because the Select Committee 
had acted in too much hurry, having spent only one day on the Bill, and secondly, 
because the Government had" adopted an unbending attitude, as revealed by Bardar 
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Sant Singh in his niiniitc of dissent. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, replying to the 
debate, said that the provisions of the Bill were undoubtedly dj-astrie bur, that was 
in order to meet a situation the like of which had never arisen before. He hoped 
that those who would be invested with powers under the Bill would use those powers 
with discretion, humanely and in such a manner as to cause the minimum of incon- 
venience. L. K. Maitra : It is only a hope. It is not an assurance.} 
Mahomed Zafrullah said that if by assurance was meant a guarantee here and 
now, it w'ould not be honest to give it. It was undoubtedly the Government's 
intention and design that these powers should not in any manner be abused 
{Cheers.) Eeferring to Mr. Datta’s criticism. Sir M. Zafrullah asked if it meant 
that the Government should wait till those circumstances which, according to Mr. 
Datta, necessitated the Aict of 1915, arose before the Government took action to deal 
with them. He should have tWight that the Government deserved appro\al 
and praise for their action on this occasion. He reminded Mr. Datta, howei'cr, 
that even on the last occasion, before the Defence of India Act of 1915 was enacted, 
as many as six Ordinances had been issued to deal with the situation. Mr. Datta 
seemed to contend that the Government of India could do whatever might be 
necessary to secure India against direct aggression but the moment they set out to 
do something to help Great Britain and"” the Allies, that would be objectionable. 
Did Mr. Datta suggest that the defeat of Great Britain would have no ctlect on 
the defence of India '? The House agreed to Sir Mahomed Zafrullah’s motion. 

The House then took up the consideration of the Bill clause by clause and disposed 
off 24 out of 74 amendments. All amendments considered to-day related to Clause 2 
of the Bill, and were all rejected without division with the exception of one moved 
by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, which was accepted by the Government. This related 
to Sub-Clause 2 of Clause 2 which originally provided that the rules made under 
the Bill may empow^er any authority or person to make orders. By the araendnieiit 
the word “person” w'as deleted and the danse confers powers only on “any 
authority.” During discussion of the sub-clause relating to the prevention of false 
reports wnthont lawful authority or excuse. Dr. Bancrjce moved an amendment to 
restrict the provision to reports spread knowing them to be false. 9110 Law ]\Iem- 
ber, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah^ opposing the amendment, said that he would Jiavc 
the necessary words inserted in tne rules to be made under the Bill. The amend- 
ment was w'ithdrawn. The House then adjourned. 

Hindi: Women’s Divorce Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly by 32 votes to 15 rejected tliis morning 
Dr. Leshmuldda motion moved at the Delhi session to refer to a se]e<‘t commit (eo 
his Bill to give Hindu women the right to divorce. Wlicn the discnssiim on tlie 
motion was resumed this morning, Mr. Azhar Ali, supporting the Bill, asked why a 
privilege, enjoyed by the women of all other nationalities, sliould la: denied to 
Hindu women alone. Ke urged the Government at least to post]’.(»ne voting on the 
Bill till the Congress parly returned to the House. lh\ J. A. Thanw, Home 
Member, replying to the debate, made ii^ clear that the attitude of the ({overnment 
to the Bill as announced by fi^ir N. N. Sircar in the April session, ri'inaincd 
unchanged. Though be w'as not present in the Ilonso in A]>ril Mr. Thorne said 
that he had read the report of the proceedings and had the athaiitago of listening 
to the speeches made in the ju'esent session. 'What stnu-k him was that. not. a 
single Hindu, with the exception of the mover, su])])ortcd the P.ill. 'The ordy 
support had been from Muslims and the commendation of the peoj.Ic wdio in no 
circumstances would be subject to the provisions of the measure was one which 
could not receive as much consideration as the views of those who would }>e subject 
to its provisions. Dr. Deshmnkh, Mr. Thorne said, did not in-ofcs.s to talk for tlie 
Congress party, tie spoke for himself and a number of people who desired to 
reform the law' applying to Tiindu marriage, Hiey were therefore entitled to suppose 
that if the party’s view's were expressed they w'ould show the .same disj-aritv as hail 
been shown in the view's collected in tlio course of the circ.ulation of the' Bill in 
newspapers and in the Ifonsc. Mr. Thorne claimed that, there could be no nnfair- 
ncss in maintaining today the attitude W'hich was so ^igoro^.slY cxi>r('sse<l by tlie 
leader of the House in last Ainil. Mr, Thorne held that with tiiis jiill out o‘f the 
way there was a better chance for a more ])racticable measure. 9*110 I’ill achieved a 
negative result in that they had some indication liow' it would not jiroci'oil and, if 
reformers who had the matter at heart now got down to ]jrodiice a Hcrious, consi- 
dered and comprehensive measure to deal wdth the subject of right of divorce for 
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Hindu women, the C4overnment would not in any way be opposed to the principle 
of such a measure and would e^xamine it as they had examined this Bill strictly on 
its merits. 

Ne'\y Bills I^^tloduced 

Four Bills were introduced, three of which were sent for circulation ^ and one 
refeired to a select commiutee. Two Bills were introduced by Eiwau Lnlchand 
Navalrai, One souuht to raise the a;rc of consent to 13 for both males and females, 
and the other to amend the Press and Registration of Books Act. It soiig-ht to 
control propaganda of a eommimal nature" ‘which is generally attributed to an 
inferior section of the pi ess.’ The Bill laid down that no person who had been 
convicted of offence of moral turpitude, or who has not passed at least matriculatiou 
should be permitted to make a declaraiion nor shall any such person edit a news- 
paper. The third bill was sponsored by K. B. Shaikh F,ital-Haq Piracha vdio 
sought to amend the Indian Merchant Shia^ung Act so as to remove inconvenience 
caused to pilgrims by inadequate space and lack of individual allotment to pii-rrims 
in shi[)S. Khan Bahud-.r Siddiqus AJi PShan iihrodm ed the fourth bill, it dec- 
lared that the propjc riles of a Muslim d’.inu, intesUitc without heir devolved iii'on 
the Muslim community. H'he Bill was referred to a select committee. The 
Chair, before putting hhe motion to vote, said that it was contrary to the 
established cjventioii to introduce a Bill and refer it to a select committee 
at the same siding of the Assembly. N-nvaa Siddiqus AH Khan said that 
conventions had been broken several* times in the past. Mr. 21, 8, Anej, 
though opposed to the ]jrinciple of the Bill, was agreeable to have it referred to a 
select committee provided it was clearly understood that they would not be eom- 
luitted to the principle of the bill. Pie wanted the Government’s attitude. Sir 
Zafaiullah Khan, Law Member, stated that as explained by Sir N. N. Sircar the 
Government regarded the Bill as ill-conceived, ])adly drafted and defective. The 
Bill also dealt with matters •which were within the ^Tovincial sphere. Pie regretted 
that the mover had not taken advantage of the criticisms made by Sir N. N. Sircjir 
on Sir Mohammad Ahikub’s Bill but had brought forward an identical bill before 
tlie House. He, however, told that the objections raised against the provisions of tlie 
Bill would be removed in the select committee and he, therefore, would not oppose 
the select committee motion. The motion was adopted. 

The Deputy President, Mr. A. C. Lafta's three Bill were scat for circulalion, 
Mr. Datta’s first Bill sought to amend the Contempt of Courts Act. Mr. Datta 
said that as the law stood one could not speak with confidence as to what 
constituted contempt of court. He said that his Bill, -while preventing interference 
in the course of the administration of justice, sought to give perfect freedom to 
the press and to the public in the matter of comments iqion judicial decisions. 
The Home H ember did not oppose the motion for circulation. Ke, however, 
explained that attempts to define contempt of court had been unsuccessfully made 
in the past. Eminent lawyers like Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad had advised against 
defining contempt. 

fihe second Bill of Mr, Datta sought to amend the Indian Bar Councils Act. 
Mr. Datta explained that there had not been any improvement in the status of 
legal practitioners in the subordinate courts. The object of the Bill was to bring 
about the desired unification and autonomy in the legal profession. Sir Miihaynviad 
Zafrulla Khan did not oppose the motion for circulation. He exidained that the 
Bill sought to place all categories of lawyers on one level, democratise the bar 
councils and lake away the control of High Courts from the legal profession. The 
Government held that the Bill went too far and further that the subject matter of 
the Bill fell within the concurrent list. The best course, therefore, -was to obtain 
the views of the provincial Governmeiils. judges of High Courts and the legal 
profession before the Bill was allo-vved to progress fui’ther. The circulation motion 
was adopted. 

The third Bill sought to amend the Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act 
and give the Hindu daughter the right of inheiitance. Dr. Banerjee moved that 
the Bill be cirmilated. Mr. Thor7ie favoured the motion, but explained that it 
was too early to judge the efiects of the Act which the Bill sought to amend. The 
Acn was passed in 1937 and had already been amended once. Furiher succession 
came within the concurrent list and, therefore, the provincial Governments would 
be given full opportunity to express themselves before the Bill became law. The 
circulation motion was agreed and the House adjourned till the ISth. 
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Autonomy fop. Bai.ucxiistan 

1 8th. SEPTE.\IBER : — Air. Ghulam Bhik iSlairang niovpil a rosolulion 
reeomineiulino- immciliatc ste^js to establish Proviiieial Autonomy in Luliu'hisi.an on 
the same footing- as in other provinces. Mr, Nairan^ said that the major ])art 
of Baluchistan was under British A<hninistration and lookiiu," at the liisiory of 
that admiiiistration since 1S70, when Baluchistan M'as acapiinid, one found that it 
had been dealt with from a strictly military and stratejJ!.ic stand-point. Important 
as its military and strategic position was, other considerations, declared Mr. Nairang. 
must not be lost siuht of. The experience of rrovincial Autonomy in the North- 
West Frontier Brovince, which like Baluchislan was a Frontier i'ro^'inl‘ 0 , was a 
point in favour of g-ranting a similar political status to Baluchistan, llis own 
personal esyjerience of Baluchistan showed that the alinoS(diore there was one of 
suspicion and mistrust and autocracy in which spies overian the counl.ry, cdm-aiion, 
had made no progress and mo public movements could be staried. i\lr. 0. K. Garoc, 
Foreign Secretary, reydying, said that Baluchistan was a land of contrasts and was 
made up, fairly of British' Baluchistan, which was a Chief Commissioner’s Piuvinc.o, 
with a population of a little over one lakh, secondly, what were calleil leasetl areas, 
and thirdly tribal areas. The resolution could only refer to British Baluchistan. 
It was not easy to his mind to think of establishing an autonomous unit in an 
area as small as a tehsil in British India. It was diilicult to construct modern 
western representative institutions on the basis of tribal institutions which, at 
present, existed in British Baluchistan. There was no i)olioc in Baluchistan ; law 
and order was maintained by the tribes themselves ; crime was not ]>uiaslied in the 
way it was punished in British India. The revenue administration was jvasctl 

on assessment mostly in kind. The tribes themselves were taken into partnershi]) 

in running the a<lministration. The Arms Act was not fully enforced. Jfc (‘ould 

not think of election meetings of men with rilles on their shoulders. (Laughter). 

Was it wise, he asked, to break up the present system and introduce Bniviin-ial 
Autonomy ? Tlie resolution was put to vote and negatived by 40 votes to 11. The 
House then adjourned. 

Defence of India Biel (contd.) 

ISth. SEPTEMBER : — The Congress Nationalist Party continued today their 
fight against the provisions, numbering nearly ,j0, in danse two of tlie 
Defence of India Bill defining oltences and penalties regarding whidi tlie 
Central Govcrinnent is empowered to make rules. 'I'lio party generally 
objected to the provisions of the clause on the ground that they were 
redundant because the ordinary law already contained similar provisions and also 
that they were excessively severe and went beyond the needs of the situation. 
Pandit L. K, Maitra moved for the deletion of the provision giving 'power to 
prohibit or regulate meetings,^ assemblies, fairs and processions, t^ir Mahnmcd 
Zafndlah Khan, Law Member, intervening explained that in accoidaiico with tlie 
settlement arrived at in the select committee the rule made under the 'rh-.-^'cetion 
had already been modified so as to make prohibition or rcgnla<i<jn ajjplicahle only 
in the interest of public safety, maintenance of law and order and ]n'Oj’f‘r pror^ecutioii 
of war. Pandit Maitra contended that even so it was unnccs.sary because flic 
ordinary law gave ample power to meet these ends. Mr. A. 0. Daffa and 
Sardar Sant Singh supported the mover pointing out that some pro\iiicial 
Governments were already using the provision to slo]) processions and meetings 
though there was no disorder in the country. The amendment was lust ))y 4,1 to 
9 votes, the Muslim League Party remaining neutral. 

Prof. Banerji moved for the omission of the provision cmriowcriiig forfeiture 
of any property in respect of which contravention oi rules is nuui(> or attempted or 
abetted. He maintained that seizure and detention of such lu'opci'ty provided fur 
on the sub-clause was suflleieni. Forfeiture would be excessive even fur the 
prosecution of war. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah exj'lained that the ])rovihion wouhl 
apply not to property required for the prosecution of war but to ]n’0])eriy in rc^spect 
of which an offence under the rules had been committed. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Congress Nationalists next attempted to remove the death penalty 
provided in clause 5 for con t raven tioii of any provisions of suction two 
with intent to wage war against the King or to assist a Btate at war wilh lus 
Majesty. Prof. Banerji moved an amendment and Bir Mahomed Zafrullah 
opposed it. Sardar Sant Singh supporting the amendment said that waging war 
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against the King was an offence against which the Penal Code had already made 
a provision. The death penalty for contravention of rules was, in his opinion, 
not a penalty which emergency tribunals, in view of the summary character of 
proceedings and the atmosphere of emergency, could be expected to award after 
weighing all the issues calmly. Mr. JI. S* Aney further elaborated the point 
and emphasized that no accused could have a proper trial before an emergency 
tribunal. The amendment was rejected by 42 to 9 votes. 

The provisions relating to special tribunals, their constitution and jurisdiction 
were strongly attacked by the party. An attempt was made to remove the power 
to include in" the personnel of these tribunals magistrates of different grades. The 
main objection raised against these odlcers was that they were generally regardecl 
as dependent upon the executive Goveniment for their career and promotion and 
their inclusion in tribunals would only mean substitution of rules of the executive 
for the rule of law. fciii* Mahoned Zajndlnh Khun, replying, pointed out that 
the objection raised were misLonceived. Firstly, the constitution of special tribunals 
was in the hands of provincial Government. If provincial_ Governments were 
convinced, proceeded Sir idahomed Zafriillah. that the ordinary machinery of 
law was adequate to deal with the situation there was no reason why special 
tribunals should be appointed by provincial Goveinments at _ all. Nor was it 
obligatory on provincial Governments to refer every offence for trial to these special 
tribunals. Furthermore, if there were no tribunals perhaps 99 per cent, or the 
offences under the Bill would, in the first instance, be tried liy a single magistrate 
whereas special tribunals would consist of three, of whom at least one would be 
qualified to be a Higli Court judge. The Nationalist Tarty’s ameuJmenls to this 
chapter of the Bill were negatived. 

The House agreed to the amendment moved by Sir Yamin Khan to the 
effect that in case of trials by special tribunals for offences punishable with death 
OJ’ trail s])orfcation for life evidence shall be taken down at length in writing. The 
Bill originally provided that only summary evidence shall be taken down in all 
cases. The discussion on the Bill danse by clause had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the ne.xt day, the 30th. September, when continuing their 
lone stand against the Bill the Congress Nationalist party made a strong demand 
for the right of appeal against, all sentences passed by special tribunals. Sardar 
Sant Smgh, ^Ir. Aney and D.ivan Lalc'iaiid Navah'at dwelt on the salutary 
check which, they said, the recognition of the right of appeal ivould exercise in 
cmergent'y tribunals. Mr. Aney referred to tlie fact that the Government had on 
the select commitLee acceiitcd the princi|4c of the right of appeal against sentences 
of death and transportation. The Government, he said, had now only to extend 
the princir-le further and agree to concede at least the rlpdit of revision if they 
could not concede the ^ right of appeal. Sir ZafruLUh Khan, oi^posing, referred 
to the saying that justice delayed was justice denied. After safeguards such as 
provision for the appointment of special tribunals of at least one person qualified 
to be a High Court judge had been included, i.he right of appeal would not 
improve' matters, but would only prevent speedy justice. 

The House rejected, by 43 votes to 8, Pandit L. K, 2Ia lira's amendment 
to lay down that the provisions of the Cr. P. G. regarding appeals shall apply 
to cases before special tribunals. The Congress Nationalists secured support from 
other non-ofiicial members in their attempt to extend the right of appeal to persons 
sentenced to imprisonraojit iipto ten years by special tribunals for such heinous 
offences as waging war against the King or assistance to enemies specified in 
Clause 5 of the Bill. An amendment with ^ this object was moved by Diwaii 
Lalckand Navalrai, but Sir Zafarullah Khon pointed out that in terms of the 
amendment as such, if passed, an appeal would lie against all sentences iipto ten 
years, not merely sentences upto ten years for heinous ofiences referred to above. 

Sir B. Mody, Mr. Aney and Sir Yamin Khan supported the object of 
the amendment and urged the Government to suggest a proper form which wo'Hld 
be free from the defect pointed out by the Law Member. Mr. Aney contended 
that an appeal against conviction on such charges was made not because the 
length of the "sentence was too great, but because the accused wanted to clear his 
character. Eventually the House allowed the clause to stand over, pending further 
consideration by the Government. 

After lunch, on the motion of Sir George Spenoer, Secretary, Legislative 
Department, the following agreed amendment was passed 

U 
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“A person scntcoced by a special ti‘i])unrJ (a) to doatli or trr.nsrortation lor 
life, (b) to imprisonment for a term extending ten years iiiider scedion 5 of this 
Act, or under sub-scetion (4) of section 5 of the iudion Oflicaal becrots Act of 
1923 as amended by soerion G of this Act shall have r right to ap-ocal."^ 

The House also passed a compromise amendment ’providing that section 1 
of this Act shall come into force at once and the r^maijiing lu-ovibions of tlic A'-t 
shall come into force in such areas on such date, or dates, as the Oentrrd Govornnicnt 
may by a notification in the official Gazette appoint. 

Moving for the third reading of the Bill Sir Mahunied Zafru,Uah Khiii 
referred to the improvements made both by the select committee and later by the 
House. He gcuve an assurance that it was not intended to use every one of the 
powers with which the Central Goverr merit and the provincial Govn-njnents mcig 
pro’possd to be invested until a contingency crdle i for such use. Thougn ]>ower 
was given to provincial Governments lo set up special tribunals _ it was not the 
intention of the Central Government and he was sure that provincial Govcrnmcnls 
would take the same \ iew that special tribunals must not be set up^ as a matter 
of course. Tribunals need only be set up wheii the ordinary judicial machinery 
in provinces proved inadequate to deal with the contingency. 

Sir H. jP. Mody, after congratulating the leader of Lire House on the spirit of 
accommodation he had shown, said that it was noteworthy that barring 
certain apprehensions about the scope and provisions the country as u 
whole had accepted the principle underlying the Bill. That he thought because in 
this country, more than in most other countries, a passionate sympathy was fGt 
for all the oppressed nations. He hoped that in ^carrying out many purposes of t’uc 
Act various committees would be set up and oilieials would be given power umli'r 
the Act to try to invi.e cooperation of the ])Cople and not proceed h} the method :>f 
compulsion. He hoped also that no measure of importance would bo undertaken fur 
the exploitation of the country’s resources in indiisirial and commercial fields with- 
out consulting the ijiterests concerned. 

Sarda?' Sant Singh criticized the drastic powers given by the Bid and said Unit 
the opposition of his party was bason on the apprehension tlnil. tiiesc I'owors would 
bo abused as the powers under the Defence of India Act of IbJb wen> abused, lie 
hoped that Government would give an assurance that iic^truclions would be issuul 
as to the proper apidication of its provisions and that the Goveiuiin ■'iii, would also 
realise that their res[)oiisibility was great in propor.ion to the w:di 2 pjowers takcii 
under the Bill 

Sir Yandn Khan asked the Government to be careful that whenever they 
wanted to arrest public leaders they should not send a dozen maohineguns. (Laiigdiior.) 
That would be quite unnecessary. He agreed that this was the time (o give Indians 
every possible benefit and prevent profiteering and cxjdoitalioii of labour. 

Mr. Aihman, giving the support of the Europ.ean group to the motion, trusted 
that the powers conferred on the Central and Provincial Governments would 1)0 
exercised by officers administering roles with tact, discrednn and coinmonsonsc. He 
supported fcjir H. P, Mody’s plea that in matters con<*erning industrial and eom- 
moreial interests industrial and commercial communities should be consulted. 

ulr. Aney said that his objections to the Bill were, firstly, Unit it rci)oaied the 
outstanding defects of the Act of 1915, secondly, that the new Act encroached in 
certain respects, upon the exclusive jurisdiction of })roviiicial Govoruments ami 
thirdly, that by this Bill the House was delegating wide powers to iiiikuowu ])er- 
sons to make and carry out rules. He wanted to Imow whether llm lu-ovincial 
Governments had been consulted. 

Sir Mahomed Zafridlah Khan, replying, referred to Mr. Ancv’s anxiety aliout 
consullation with the provincial Governments. Mr. Amey seemed to think iliut 
consultation would have provided a safeguarti. If that w'ns so Unwe was a much 
bigger safeguard contained in the Bill, Almost entirely the admiiiistration of tlie 
Bill after it became law would be in the hands of the proviiuiial fJovernmc.iita and 
he hoped that it would be some consolation to Mr. Auicdn Sir Mahomeil Zafrulluh 
gave an assurance that the powers given by the Bill would be exercised with tact, 
discretion and commonsensc. Replying to the suggestion that in sponsoring the 
Bill lie had abdicated his functions in favour of somebody else, Hir Maliomcd 
Zafriillah assured the House that in every resiicct in which he had been in charge 
01 the Bill he had exercised his discretion wherever he was c.onvuK'cd that it 
was necessary. The House passed the third reading of the Bill and then 
adjourned. 
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IxDiAS Ais roscE Reserve 

21st SEPTEMBER Details of the proposed Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve were given by yir. (jydue, Deience Secretary, to-day, when he moved 
tonsideiation of rhe Bill to provided for the discipline of the members of the 
Force. The proposal to form the Rcseive Force had long been under 

consideranon, said Hr. Ogilvie, but the lack or nuance had been "the wherewithal 
to purchase aeioplanes. The object of the Reseive wa« to provide a force 
which in Time of peace, — or when peace shall come again— would be similar 

to _ the Indiai Tcriitoiird Forces, that is to saj', it was designed to eater for 
civilian personnel who were skilled cither iii avianon or in the technical mainte- 
nance of airciefi, who world dj their traimiig in spare time and be called up 
periodically for intensive tiaining. In lime of war, they would be embodied 
and of course when the eniolmrnt oi the piopo'^ed Reserve which ivas shoitly to 
begin wa'^ completed, they would at once be enibodied for aAual seivice for the 
peiiod of war. During” w.u time, 3Ir. Ouilvie said, memliers of the Reserve 

would be paid the same ivies is the ofnccit and aiimen of the Indian Air Fnive 
Diiriijg peace— and it ivas perhaj-s looking ra her a long way away to talk about 
peace now—ihey would be paid a 'mail ictdining fee, a uniform allowance and full 
pay when caliei up tor tneir pciiod of training, _ The ulks would be Indian but 
theie would be pio^usion foi seconding ofliecrs and airmen of the Royal Air Foice 
Volunteer Reserve in oidei that the skilled sen 33 of such men might not be lost. 
At juccein they would be designed for coastal duties and the units would, thcretoie, 
be leciuued tiom dying and technical personnel living in 01 near the great poits. 
There would also be” a unit stationed at Delhi. It was believed that this Reserve 

w'ould be popular, to judge fium the number of applications to join it which had 

already been received. In time cf war, it would undoubtedly be a valuable asset 
to the country's defence, and generally in time oi peace, it ‘would improve chil 
aviation by ancrding onportTiiuucs for persons to become expert in dying advanced 
types of mmc-hinesaiid tcchnicrd ])eisonncl would gain the niacnoe of their own 
trade and ieain the care and maiiitcnance of airciaft. Hr. F E. James weRomed 
tic Bill heariily out expressed regiet that it took the outbreak cf w'ar to usher i’.. 
He then j.ut a sciiete of ciiiesUous to which Hr, Ogilv>e leplied as follows : — Fiisily, 
with regaid to machines, thcie was, he undeisrood, no idea at present of coni- 
inandceiing machines belonging 10 Flying Clubs. The pilots would be named on 
the Royal Air Foicc machines and they wouH be sent to naming camps foi tre 
purpose Secondly, all Inaiins including st.itutoiy Indians, would be eligible foi 
leeiuitmcnt or lor commissiciiS. Sf^rJu. Sard Sii-g'' asked whether pilots alieady 
trained m the Aeio Clubs v.culd be ehgiOlc u.ider the Bill. Hr. Ogzl le said that 
anyone w’ho alieady bad knowledge oi liyii.^: xvould ccinimly be prdeiiccl to :hosc 
who had not. Thiidly, 3Ii. OgiR.ie obscived. as icgaid-s Euro] cans, it was paoj.o«ed, 
as lie had already said, 10 scloiuI European members ot the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve foi service With them _ The only other way m which Em op cans 
could obirin service in units was by joining rh: Royal Air Force Volunieci Reserve 
which they could now do in -his ccuiitiy for seivice with the Royal Air Force 
squadrons. The same also applied 10 Indian orr.cers who, aj'a' t from” these Reserve 
units, might be Liantcd tanpciaiy ccmmLAcns in the Indian Air F&icc proper. 
The Air Force, ho wc^c^. was small and theie might not tor some time be any 
considerable number of vacaiuics in r. Full luovision had been made tor the eon- 
rinued tiainiiiu oi these uri.*^ and experienced ughtiiig and technical peisouiiel from 
loth the Royal Air Foicc woald be seconded to them. Finally, as regards the 
sirengih of ifiit- Reserte, said Lli. Ogihio, 11 would araount to tive units bt pieseiit 
and It would depend rot omy upon the number of persons who voliinieeicd or 
wished to volunteer tor this service but also upon the number 01 service machines 
which might be made available. The Bill was passed. 

Other Bills Passed 

The House passed the F~dl 10 amend the Motor Vehides Act, the 
Bill further to amend He Insii'a-’ice Act, and the Bill further to amend the Indum 
Oaths Act as reported by liie Select Committee, and lefcrred to Select CommiLtce 
the Bill to piovtde for the rcgidiaticn a-nd moie effective protection of trade marks, 
\Yorkmes'3 Compe:n3at:o::s Amea'd. Bill 

22nd. SEPTEilBER :~The Assembly’s sitting to-day, which was expected to be 
brief, was unexpectedly 1 loiongod by an luteicstiiig development m which tlic 
nominated members, perhaps tor the tirst time, left Ihe Assembly and played a 
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decisive part "while the official members remained neatraL The only Bill before the 
House was Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar^s Bill to amend the Workmen’s Gompensatiou 
Act. Sir Eamaswami explained that the Bill in a sense was a war measure and 
complementary to the Act passed on September 3 by British Parliament knowm as 
the Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act under which the Indian seamen, 
who received injuries on ships en^a^'ed in forcimi ti'avel and who now ran wuar 
risks, were to be compensated by the State. The Bdi soimht to lay down that to the 
extent to which Indian seamen were compensated by the State under these circums- 
tances the employers should be relieved of liability under the V/orkmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Some Indian seamen, added Sir Eamaswami IMudaliar, had already 
lost their lives or had been injured in w^ar risk aieas and he was sure 
the House would like to convey its profound sympathy to tlic bere.ned. Tiie Bill 
would have a retrospective effect as far as these seamen were concerned. Sir 
Baza All, moving for the reference of the Bill to a select committee willi instruc- 
tions to report by Sept. 25, said that the members had no relevant material such 
as the British Act and added that ir the Government opposed the motion and with 
their superior numbers defeated it, an impression w'oulil be produced iji tlie country 
that the Government took advantage of the ‘misguided’ action of tlio Congress 
members in absenting themselves. Sir Eamnswami Mudaliar remained that it was 
rather hard on the Government to be taxed with taking advantage of the absence 
of certain members wmen the Government was actually eonsultiiig the House. In 
view of the urgency of the matter he had two alternatives : to bring the Bill be- 
fore the House with the hope that it would co-operate and ]-»ass it quickly, or to advice 
the Governor-General to issue an Ordinance, He had taken the hrst alternative ; 
li a large section of the House insisted, he would not oppose the reference of the 


- supported 

to a select committee and said that while giving full credit to the mover for 
sympathy for Indian seamen and ]»crsonally sulislied wiii the terms of the (•omi)en- 
sation scheme, the members of Opposition benches had also to satisfy themselves 
on many points, such as if the present war conditions did not iiivolve double risk 
on Indian seamen and if they were not entitled to doable compensation. (Laughter). 
Mr. F, E. James asked if the seamen injurctl in a ship within 'the Imtiaii terntorial 
waters, were entitled to compensation. Hir Eamaswami replied in the atiinnative. 
Mr. D, Boijle expressed his group’s preference for rule bv huistafioii. d’hereforc 
he favoured speeil>; passing of the Bill. Mr. M. S. Anoy asked 'if, when the House 
had seized the subject, the Governor-General could constitutionally issue an Ordi- 
nance. Mr. F, E. James asked what would be the position of Imltan seamen serv- 
mg in neutral ports. 8ir /^araasM;ami said that he was advised that tliere was no 
difficulty in the way of issuing an Ordinance notwithstanding the Bill before the 
House. He added that the Bill did not deal with neutnd ships, nor did tlic 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which it designed to amend. He reiterated the 
assurance that the scheme of compensation under the British Act would not he 
less generous than the existing one. Sir Raza Ali*s amendment was T)res.setl to a 
divismn and lost by 15 to 13 votes. Only the Leaguers voted for ii 

tbe European nominated members voted against and the otlirials and Congress 
i'- dhe House rejected a niini})er of ameadmeiiUs Iiv 

fell' Ea^(^ Aa. On the third reading, Sir Raza Ali .said that tlie (Jovcrninent owed 
an exidanajon to the House why the Bill had not been hi ought i)efore tlie ilou.so 
iintii yesterday. He snould not congratulate the Government on their heroic 
attitude on his amendment to refer the Bill to a select committee. As for nomina- 
ted members he said tliat they hail ])layed hyena to the Ihiropean Group tiger and 
the Goveinment lion. (Laugnter.) Sir Eamasmami Mudaliar, replying, conf(‘.s.sod 
heat which Sir Raza Ali had engendm-ed on the Bill 
had hoped that he would have nnauimous approval. Answering 

the brought earlier 

/toTra n icasou that the Act passed by Parliament was not received till two 

MmscP wtfh 1 followed in order that lie might satisfy 

iTnf Tri?’ to the provisions com]dementary to the Bill betore the Housed 
n- Government was open to objection. He 

The UouBe passed the third read- 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 6tb. July to July 1939 

Calcutta BIuxicipal AME:5fDMEXT Bill 

There was a very large attendance of members when the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly reassembled at Calcutta on the 6th. July 1983 after a week’s recess to deal 
with the two amendments made by the Upper ilouse to the Calcutla Municipal 
Amendment Bill, On the motion di the A\iirab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for 
Local Self-Government, who had piloted the Bill in the Assembly, the House 
agreed to take into consideration tlie amendments made to the Bill by the Upper 
House- Mr. Charles Grijjiths (Anglo-Indian) moved ai_i amendment saggesting 
that eight councillors of the Calcutta Cor]»oiation be appointed by the Brovin cial 
Government, of whom three shall be members of the scheduled caste community 
and one an Anglo-Indian. The Bill, as passed by the Assembly, provided that 
eight councillors of the Corporation shall be apiiointed by the Government of whom 
three shall be mcmbeis of the sheduled caste oommuidty. The Upper House, by an 
amendment, had suggested that the number of councillors to be appointed by the 
Government be reduced from eight to four and that the provision for reserving 
three seats to be filled by nomination by the Government from members of the 
scheduled caste community be dropped. The debate on Mr. Charles Griffiths'’ 
and other amendments was continued on the next day, the 7tb. July when 
more than forty-eight amendments to the change made by the Upper House 
in the Bill reducing the number of nominated seats from eight to four, 
were moved by the Opposition. On behalf of the Government, the hon. Nawab 
Bahadur oj Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, mo^■cd an amendment 
seeking to restore the original provision of the Bill, namely, that eight councillors 
shall be appointed by the Government, three of whom shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste Community. The Opposition proi'.osed vaiious ways as to bow' the 
four nominated seats, as suggested by the Council, should be distributed, and 
urged further reduction in the number of nominated scats. Op])oaition speakers 
launched a vigorous attack on the system of nomination to IMunicipal ana local 
bodies. The amendments were under consideration when the Assembly adiourned 
till Monday the 10th. July when, on the inoucii of the Naiuab Brha lur of 
Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, it rejected the amendment made by the 
Upper House to the Bill, and stuck to its previous decision. In the Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, it w'as provided that the Government shall nominate eight councillors 
of the Calcutta Gorpoi’aflon, of whom three shall be members of the Scheduled 
Caste community. The Upper House, by an amendment, had reduced the number 
of councillors to be nominated by the Government from eight to four, and had 
also done away with the provision reserving three of The nominated seats for the 
Scheduled Caste community. A Rrishak Braja Barty amendment seeking to 
reduce the number of nominated members to two — one Hindu and one Muslim — was 
rejected by 116 to 64 votes. An amendment moved by a Scheduled Caste member 
of the Congress Barty, urging tliat of the four members to be nominated by the 
Government as suggested by the Upper House, three shall be mcmbeis of the 
Scheduled Caste community, was rejected by 116 to 76 votes. This decision of 
the Assembly was communicated to the Upper House, which met on the next day. 
Hunger Strike of Political Prisoners 

11th. JULY : — After two hours’ heated debate to-day the Congress Party’s adjourn- 
ment motion on the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Bum Bum Central 

Most of the time of the House on the opening day was taken up by an adjourn- 
ment motion moved by Dr. Nalhiakshya Savyal (Congress) to discuss the situation 
created by the action of the Magistrate in prohibiting protection work at Kurigram 
town (Pangpur) against the erosion caused by floods in Bhrala river. The adjournment 
motion was lost by 11 wotes to 76, after nearly two hours’ debate. Buriiig the debate 
certain remarks were made which created a good deal of heat and commotion in 
the House. The proceedings of the House in relation to these remarks w-ere later 
referred to the Privileges Committee by the hon. Speaker and the Press was asked 
not to mention it in detail. 
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Jail was rejected by 116 to 81 votes. The Congress Party, the Krishak I'raja 
Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and some members of the Hindu 
Nationalist Party voted for the European Group and a member of the Hindu Nationa- 
list Party voted against the motion. The Mahaiaja of Mymensiagh remained 
neutral. Moving the adj'ournment motion Mr. Harendranaf' Choudhuuj (Congress; 
said that he was voicing the public regret— the regret of the _ man in the street— 
that politicals were still rotting in the jails of this province. He recalled 
Mahatma Gandhi’s negotiation with the Bengal Go\Grjimeiit in this 

connection, and said that Mahatma Gandhi iindcrsiood the ^ Government’s 
position to be that there wmuld not remain a single p-oliiicai prisoner in 
jail after April 13, 1939. Either Mahatma Gandhi did not understand the 
Government position or the latter did not understand Mahatma Gandhi’s 

position. Proceeding, Mr. Choudhury said that the Government stood eommit/cd 
to a policy of release, and the public had a right to know wliy that ]Y>]icy had 
not been fully implemented by now. He recalled that the question of release of 
political prisoners had found a place, a prominent place, in the cleciion ]>rogramnu“ 
of most parties, including the Ministerialists. But they found now that forty ]icr cent 
of the youths were siill rotting in jail. He said that the prisoners had gone on 
hunger-strike, being driven to a state of despair. Mr. Shams uddin, Ahmed, 
cx-Minister and Leader of the Kiishak Proja Party, in supj-ortiiig the motion, 
said that a large number of political prisoners had been released. But he thought 
that this policy of releasing the prisoners in drilrlets had not been a wise poiic-y. 
The question of release of political prisoners was not a party question. we.s 
not a matter to be trifled* with. These prisoners w'cre not thieves, diicoits or 
robbers. They had been struggling for the freedom of their country. Gnc 
might not agree with their methods. But hundreds and thousands of them 
had gone to jail to see that the yjcople of this country were able to Irreathc llm 
air "of freedom, just like Englishman in Englaiid, and Germans in Germany 
(laughter from European benches)." Mr. Ahmed turned to the European i)enchcs and 
said that this was not a matter to humli at (cries of “shame, shame” from the Opi'osi- 
tion benches.) Concluding, he a]->pealcd to the Ministiy to gra.sp this o])portuni:y 
and release the prisoners as early as possible. Jdr. Pivfelht Kumar Gavfjalu, 
ex-Statc prisoner, in his maiden speech, demanded as a mat.ter of light, that 
political prisoners should be set at liberty. Si caking on behalf of the ICiiropcan 
Group, Mr. Curtis Miller said that some of these lU’isuncrs v.e'( r-onvithetl and 
sentenced for ads of violence and added that these were not certainly acts )jf 
patriotism. Pie said that the release of prisonei's was a matter whi re scrifuts 
principles were involved and where every single oasc rtquircil spe- i: 1 consideratiijti 
on its own merit. He thought that the. very lil.ernl ]'Oli'*y whidi had been adopted 
by the Government and the immense care which had been i)estowcil on this (piestion 
by the Government commanded the sympathy of the House and of the pul)lic. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, siqiportin;!: the adjmirinuent 
motion, repudiated the charges made against him peisoiially by the iiome Minister 
of breach of confidence in relation to the proceedings of the Advisoiy Uuminitlce. 
Mr. Bose maintained that no ban had been imposed by the cU:.‘isi<m of the 
Committee on any member, far less, on a member wlio had rchijncd Ids mcmbei- 
ship from exidaining to ihc public wli^. he had done so. Ho denied the clenge 
dilatoriness levelled against the Congress Tarty in selecting iti; rcjivi i', ntatives. 
On the contrary, he charged the Government wdth diiaioriness in announang tin; 
personnel of the Committee. Mr. Bose said that nobody ilenied that these prison cn-s 
were guilty under this or that section of ilic IiuUuii I'eiial Code. But the, (piestion 
was, whether the time was not ripe to release these prisoneis whose only i-riim' had 
been that their country’s freedom had been the dream of Ibeir life. H(.‘ asked tluj 
House to remember that ihc real modvc of their crime was love of conn try. 
Beplyiiig to an interji'elion by a member of the Ooulitioii I’lirty, that tlicse ])Ooi»le 
were ‘‘murderers’, Mr. Bose asked if anyone would niaizituin to‘-day that hlicliucd 
Collins, Kemal Hasha and He Valera were murderers. Tlicse prisoners, he said, 
had abjured the path of violence, and they should now' be set at libori.y to be of 
service to the nation. Ilc’piying to the delmie, Sir Nuzimaddm, Home Minister, 
said that in pursuance of their policy, they had rdready released more than three 
thousand detenus and a large number of political jirisoncis. 'J'hc Govern ment had 
appointed an Advisory Committee to go into the question of the release of < onvicted 
political prisoners. He would tell the House that, excc]iting in eight cusi's, wliere 
some restrictions had been imposed by the Uovernmeut, in not a single case 
recommended and considered by the Government, had the latter failed to give 
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effect to the s'o^'a'Gstions of the Co- nra.it fee. The Home Minister denied that love 
of country was the motive of the crimes of these terrorist prisoners. The Horae 
Sliiiister thought that the prisoners wore actuated by motives of gain, retaliation, 
etc., and therciorc no claim for preferential treatment could be maintained on their 
behalf. If motive was to be the coiisid.jration foi the release of any elass of 
prisoiiers. those convicted for crimes perpetrated on grounds of religious faith 
might claim the same privilege. The Government v/cre not prepaied to agree to 
the" principle of releasing i^risoncrs on the mere ground of their motives. The 
Koine Minister, proceeding:, s-iid that there was absolutely no justiSeation for the 
liunger-strike. Ke vrould rcUeraLC the Governraent’s r-osirioo that no Government 
could ever agree to yield to threats. The PJomo Minister held that the publication 
of the correspondence between the Loader of the Opposition a; d Mahatma Gandhi 
and the veithdrawai of the Congress members from ilie .mlvisory Gomniittce had 
precipitated the hunger-sLidke. 

CougresG Paity and ihe Advisory Cornniittee 
Sir Nasimuddiy’s Statement 

The bon. Sir Nizztpuiicin, Home Minister, in his statement in the Assem- 
bly on the Till Only, said : — 

“On the 2oth of September, 1938, the Govern raent of Bengal announced their 
policy in regard to the release of terrorist convicts, and in particular made it 
clear that, for reasons recorded, they were not prc],r*red to Babscribo to a policy 
of indiscriminate release. The Govern men t annorsiiced that they would release 
certain categories of prisoners on their own initiative, which {hey have already 
done, and that with regard to the remainder, tliey would appoint a committee to 
advise the Government on the exercise of clcir-ency in their cases, the tinal decision 
in each case remaining with the Government. 

“The statement issued by Mr. Gandhi, and the corrcsv’omlence which passed 
between the Home Minister and Mr. Gandhi, which has been published by the 
Government made two other points clear, namely, that the Government were 
not prepared to set a timc-limi;: within which the prisoners were to be released, 
and. secondly, that the Government intended to undertake the release of prisoners 
on their own responsibility and not on the basis of assurances given by prisoners 
to Mr. Gandhi and communicated by him to the Government. As Air. Gandhi 
himself staled, the interviews which he ttas allotved to have with the prisoners 
were for his own satisfaction only. 

“The Committee appointed by the Government was so constituted as to give 
representation to all shades of opinion in the Legislature, and indeed was composed 
of members of the Legislature with the escei-tion of the President, a retired High 
Court Judge, and one olncial. 

“In accordance with this policy, the Congress Party in the Legislature were 
asked to nominate representatives and Mr. tSanit Chandra Bose and Mr. Lalit 
hlohan Das were nominated. The invitation to the Congress Party was issued on 
the 26th September 193S, and it was, after a considerable interval, that is to say, 
on the 23rd October, that a reply was sent nominating Mr. Bose and Mr. Das. 
In that reply, Mr. Bose said that the Government were well aware that the 
Congress Party could not identify itself or agree with the Government's policy in 
respect of political prisoners. But, as the policy of the Government had been 
set forth in a communique of September 25, that is to say, the day prior to the 
issue of the invitation to Mr. Bose, the latter could have been under no 
misapprehension as ^ to wliat the Government’s policy was, and as to the purpose 
for which the Committee had been appointed, namely, to consider individual cases 
on their merits and advise Government accordingly. 

“The Committee began its sittings in ''December 1938, and although its 
deliberations have had to be frequently interrn])ted or postponed, more often than 
not to suit the convenience of the Congress members, it lias examined all but 
twenty and made recommendations to the Government in 184 cases. 

“As soon as the recommendations of the Committee were received by the 
Government, they have been taken into consideration and dealt with as rapidly 
as possible. In 146 cases, prisoners have been released as recommended by the 
Committee. Thirty-eight recommendations are still under consideration by the 
Government. In no case has the recommendation of the Committee been definitely 
turned down. 
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“In the case of two prisoners, who arc siispo'-iod tubercular subjects, the 
Government considered it necessary to impose certain conditions. In another 
case, where a prisoner -was rccornnionded for release on medical grounds, it was 
found necessary, while the Commiltee were considering the case, to send him to 
hospital to undergo an oneratiou. A successful operaiion for a])])cndifiiis was 
]'>erformed, and the ])ri3oner is now convalescent. As the diac^nosis on wiiii-li the 
Committee made the r recommendation has been modifiecl as a result of the 
operation, the case has been referred back to (hem for furtlicr consideration. J]i 

another case, a prisoner’s metital condition came into question, and on roccivinc- 

the rc'-ommciidation of the Committee, the Government had the prisoner examined 
by ail expert. He recommended certain treatment, which has b.''cii cm-riod out. 

The prisoner is about to be examined again before the (Government pass orders on 
this case. Finally, in one case the Government had to rerer the rci-onimendat.ion 
of the Committee back to them lor further consideration. After interviewing the 
prisoner the Committee repealed their reeommendatioii. It has been a'-eethccl by 

the Government and the prisoner has been released. 

“At the first meeting of the Committee it was agreed liy all the members that 
their proceedings should be regarded as co-iSdential aiul lhal statements, if anj', 
should be made with the authority of the Ihe-sident, if ]ios>^ii)le, aft(‘r consulting 
the Committee as a whole. The publication, therefore, of the correspondcim-c pui*^ 
porting to have passed between Mr. fcarat Chandra Bose and 2,lr. Ganvllii, in whi(*h 
reference is made to the proceedings of the Committee in cerlain cases and to the 
attitude of individual members, is a breach of confidence. It is the i'ubli<'ation of 
this correspondence wTdcIi has ied the I'risonor.s in tlm AIi];oiv and Dum Dnm 
Central Jails to come to totally iinjus'diied coiidnsioms regarding tin* relations 
between the Government and the Committee. As described above, both the Govern- 
ment and the Committee have pro<*ceilcd steadily and (‘onsislcn'lv to ])Iay their 
respective parts in respect of the policy announced in September ' last year. The 
deliberations of til e Commit vCC are not complete. The Govern ment arc not yet in 
possession of all their reeommcndauons. Hiuil the Committee's rC'-ominendations 
have been received and considoied, the Gov .... 

to come to any ; ‘ ‘ 

the letter of resignation, 
from Mr, Bose or Mr. Gandhi, 
nor were they informed of 1 

“Mr. Bose, in submitting 

the reason for the resignations was, that r,heir ap;nMa'-!i to the. ’ qimstion of 
release of the convicted prisoners differed fundamentally from that of mo.st of 
the other members of the Committee. In informing the Bro.bid.mt of’ ’thi> 
Committee that they had resigned, iSIr. Bose expressed gratitude for the considera- 
tion with which he and his colleagues had liccn treated, d'lin comduslon" thm*cfore 
is that it was no failure on the part of the Government to imolcmnit ’their nuliiw' 
that led to the resignations. The plain fact is that Mr. Bose failed in an endeavour 
to make the Committee as a whole agree to the immediate nm-ouditional release 
of every case placed before them. There has been and can Ihmio queqiou of an 
alteration in the policy of the Government or of failure of the Govertimraff/to 
implement that policy, nor has there been on tlie part of the (b)mmitt(‘e anv failnvc 
to allow the representatives of the Congress Party the fullest, o-vport, unity aufl lalit?iif> 
to represent their particular views. The Government, howeviu* 'were anxious diat Mr’ 
Bose’s defection should not leave the Congress I’arLv uiiroprc'senlcd on the t ’ornmiffcp* 
and they accordingly at once wrote and enquired wliether the ibirtv di'sired to nomiimtc 
repesentatives to replace Mr. B^^ In rc]»ly. the Government were 

informed that as Mr. Bose’s view.s could not be harmonized with tho.se of the 
mittee, and as the Party accepted IMr. Bose’s views, tlierc cnubl he. no i.ossibi itv 
of any otiier member or members participating in the proceedings of the’ Com* 
Committi'^^ fiisposes of the suggestion that they sliould be reiiivited to join the 

‘As I have already said, the Government have appointed to advise them a 
Committee of representatives of the different parlies in the T.egislutnre. d’licir 
policy and the composition of the Committee have been before the public for many 
months. At the time of the Budget and on innumerable other ocixisions duriin'- a 
lengthy session, opportunities have occurreil for challenging this policy or ?nr 
accordance with the wishes' of the Legislature to 
which the Ministry IS responsible. On no single occasion, however, has it for one 


.lu lutjii iccuiipuciuuu.iuu>i. L iitii LUC v.iomm.nces rC'-omniendalions 
ived and considoied, the Government naturally ar(‘ n.)i, in a iiodtion 
I final ^ decision in the case of any indivi-lua] pri«;onor, G'lier thmi 
isignation, the Government have received no L-ommunicaiion eiilier 
. Gandhi. They were not gi\cn copies of the correspondence 

of the correspondence or of the intent imi to maki' it public ’ 
nitting the resignations of himself and Mr. Das, staTil Unit 
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moment, been questioned in the Legislature. The assertion, which has sometimes 
been made, that the attitude of the Government in this matter is undemocratic or 
not in accordance with the wishes of the people is belied by those facts. On the 
contrary, it is demonstrable that not only have the Government approached the 
general problem in a conciliatory spirit, "but they have been careful to associate 
with them, at every stage, members of the Legislature, including those, ^Yhose 
views they knew, were not identical with their own.” 

Rules for Conduct of Business 

12th. JULY '.—The Assembly had a brief sitting to-day. The House approved, 
without any discussion, the draft rules of procedure for the conduct of business 
of the Assembly, as presented by the Committee appointed by the House. Under 
the new rules, every Friday in a session will be set apart for "non -official business, 
provided, in the opinion of" the Speaker, there is no urgent Government business. 
Another change made is that non-official Bills ■which cannot be introduced for want 
of time before the expiry of a session, will remain pending hu* the next session, 
without lapsing as now. A third change effected is that discussions on certain 
non-official resolutions may be objected to by a minister on grounds of being 
detrimental to the public int*erest, provided such objections is. upheld by the Speaker. 
Consideration of rules recommended by the Committee, affecting the discharge of 
the Governor’s duties under the Government ox India Act, 1935, has been kept in 
abeyance, the Speaker having undertaken to consult legal opinion on the constitu- 
tional points involved. The rules adopted by the Assembly to-day will come into 
force from the next session of the Assembly. 

Hr. Ashraf Ah, Deputy Speaker, introduced the Pri^’ileges Bill which will 
come up for consideration in the next session of the Assembly. 

The hon. iMr. Mukunda Bek ary Mallick presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939. 

13th. JULY The budget session of the Assembly, the longest on record in the 
history of Indian legislatures, wuis prorogued after an hour’s sitting this evening. The 
Assembly had 79 sittings during the session, which commenced on February 18 last. 

The Secretary read a message from the Secretary of the Bengal Council 
stating that the Council had agreed to the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 
1939, as passed by the Assembly. 

The Speaker announced that the Committee of Privileges had decided to drop 
the matter referred to it by Mr. Ahdur Eahanian Siddiqui (Coalition) in view’ of 
the fact that a member of the Assembly who was expected to give material evidence 
in the matter was dead. Since the matter had been dropped by the Privileges Com- 
mittee, it wuis only fair, the Speaker remarked, that he should state that no blame 
attached to Mr. Siddiqui. 

The question w'hether members of legislatures in India enjoy any privilege 
ensuring them freedom of movement, particularly iu their respective constituencies, 
was next raised by means of a privilege motion by Dr. Nalinakshaya Sanyal 
(Congress). Dr. Sanyal moved : ‘H^his Assembly is of opinion that the Government 
should take the necessary steps to ensure freedom of movement of members of 
the legislature in the province of Bengal especially in their respective constituencies.” 
On the motion of Sir ^azimndditi. Home Minister, Dr. Sanyal’s motion was 
referred to the Privileges Committee of the House, The House was then proTogmd. 

Winter Session— Calcutta — 27th. Nov. to 20th, Dec 1939 

Agricultural Debtors xiMEND3iENT Bill 

The Winter session of the Assembly commenced at Calcutta on the 
27th. November 1939 with the hon. Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Huq, 
l5i)eaker, in the chair. The hon. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister 
in charge of the Co-operative Department, piesented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill. 1939, and moved 
that the Bill, as amended, be taken into consideration. Three motions from the 
Congress benches for recommittal of the Bill to a Select Committee were rejected 
without a division and the House agreed to take the measure into consideration. 
The Assembly was discussing certain clauses of the Bill when it adjourned. 

Adj. Motion— Ban on Meetings 

After a short question hour, Roy Harendra Nath Choudhury (Congress) 
15 
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wanted leave of tlie Houee to move an adjournment motion to fUscuss the situation 
that had arisen in the provinee on account of the prohilntipn ot public mocliims, 
nmcpssions or sarhennus bv the Government notification of Scplember o last 
FsS S^r ?he I)efcnce“of India Rules The Home .Minister, Sir Ha-d:nud^in, 
obiec'ted to the motion being admitted. _ Speaker said that he was not quite sure 
whether the motion was in order, partieiilarly so far as its framing was concerned. 
He dis-iissed the matter with the Home Himster and the mover in his chamber 
in the eveniim' and found that the motion was in order. 1 he debate was 
aecordimdy held on the nest day. the 28th. November, when the motion 
was rented by 120 votes to SO. The motion was suppoided bphe Congress 
Partv, the Krishak Proia Party, the Independent bchedu cd (..astc Party am 

Bom^members of the Hindu Nationalist Party, while the Oppositionists included 

the Coalition Ministerialist Party, the European C4ronp ami some independent 
Hindn members The mover of the motion. Rm llarendra/nifh ChotHharu referred 
to the assurance given by Bir Zafrulla Khan in the Cent, ral Assembly, wiien 



of the promulgation . - 

issued this notification without announemg any reason, lie charged the Jlengal 
Government with breach of faith with the public. He anticipated that the European 
members of the Assembly would support the Government and oppose the motion, 
but he challenged the European members to point out a single case in respect of 
any of the Acts or regulations in force in England where pu})Iic medings and 
processions were prohibited. Were they to understand, he asked, that Peiigal was 
nearer the theatre of war than England ? Nearly a dozen speakers ])articipatcd 
in the discussion of the motion. Hr. Surebh Bnnorjee (Congress Labour) comifiaincd 
that the promulgation of the notification had resulted in stilling trade union 
activities. Hr. Shyamaprasad Mooklierjee (Independent Hindu) referred to the 
alleged oppression of Hindus in some parts of the province and he reriiicstcd the 
honrMr. Huq to accompany him on a tour of those districts where these serious 
allegaUons had been made and to enquire into them. Mr. Mookliorjco criticised 
the "rigour of press censorship in Bengal and alleged that the <*eusoi.slup was 
one-sided in some instances. The lion. Mr. A. k\ Fazlal Uuq said that he ivould 
like to tell his friend Hr. Mookherjee, tliat he would have to go witli 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to various places, not in Bengal but outside it, in couneclion 
with the challenge that Mr. Nehru had accepted, li Hr. j\Iookhcrjee had seriously 
made that challenge, let him arrange a programme. If he (.Mr. lluq) f‘ouId not 
himself go, he would ask somebody on his behalf to accomj^any where Dr. 
Mookherjee wanted to hold an enquiry. Speaking on the adjournment motion 
on behalf of the Government, the hoii. Khmjja Sir Nauinud Im, Home Minister, 
said that, so far as he and his Muslim colleagues in the Cabinet were concerned, 
the position was, that until and unless the Working Committee of (he All-India 
Muslim League gave a definite mandate and called upon them to resign, they had 
to carry out the duties of their ollice conscientiously and hone.stly. And in 
pursuance of that policy, they had been carrying on their dutit'S in a manner 
which they considered to be right. Bir Nazimuddin exi*laincd that the notification 
had been* issued under the Defence of India Rules. 'I'he three main objects of 
the rules were these : Fristly, during the uar there sliould bn no action or 
activities which might tend to create a feeling of hostility towards the Government 
or cause an impression to grow among the ]»iiblie that they sJioiihl not assist in 
the war. Anything designed to create propaganda against*" war iiad to be lU’cvcnted. 
Secondly, during war time, there should necessarily Ijc a certain amount of 
curtailment of civic rights and liberties. They would have to take ste])s to prevent 
any disturbance in the province. And thirdly, it was their duly to sec that 
communal differences and communal questions were not acc(‘ntnaled, leading 
ultimately to a breach of the j^cace. In the application of these rules, tlie Bengal 


I>rogramme . 

placed on any body who desired to criticise the activities of the Government or 
its policy and wanted to create public opinion with a view to replacing this 
Government by another. He challenged anyone to cite one single instance to show 
that action had been taken against any one under these rules for criticising the 
Government’s policy and activities. 
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Agricultural Debtors Amend. Bill 
^ 29tli. NOVEMBER The proceedings in the House to-day when the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill was dealt with, w^ere free from excitement. 
The House disposed oi more than a dozen clauses of the Bill to-day. Non-official 
amendments were rejected. Only one amendment, moved on behalf of the Minis- 
terialist Party, was accepted by the Minister in chage of the Bill. 

Control of Jute Production 

30th. NOVEMBER After nearly two hours’ debate, the Assembly to-night, 
by 97 against 04 votes, rejected an amendment moved by Mr. Abu Flossain Sai'kar 
(Krishak Proja) to the Bengal Jnte Eegulation Bill, 1939, urging that the Bill be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by tlie 1st of April. The 
Congress Party voted in favour of the amemlment along wdth the Krishak Proja 
Party and the European Zvlcinbcrs present voted against it. The Bill was introduced 
by the hon, Mr. Tamiziidihn Khan, Minister for Agriculture, who also moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee of eleven members wdth instruction to 
submit their re’port by December S, One other amendment, moved on behalf of 
the Congress Party by Dr. N'ah'naksJta Scvijal for circulation of the Bill, was 
negatived without a diHsion. The Government motion for reference of the Bill to 
a vSelect Committee was accepted by the House without a division. The Bill pro- 
vides, in the first place, for the making of a record of the land upon wLich every 
individual grow’er cultivates jute in any given year. It further provides that the 
Government may, before the sowdng season of any year commences, declare, after 
due consideration of the position at the time regarding the supply and demand 
for jute and all matters pertinent thereto, that the area upon w'hich the next crop 
may be sown, shall be regulated and also declare the extent of that regulation. 
Thereupon on the basis of the prepared record, allotment will be made to the indi- 
vidual grower through the agency of local committees of specific areas, upon which 
new licences for the cultivation of jute wdll be permitted for the season about to 
commence. In this manner, it is proposed to control the supply of raw jute and 
to adjust, as far as possible, the anticipated demand for the year in question. 

Ajm-Oanga Improvement Bill 

1st. DECEMBER : -Non-official Bills were considered in the Assembly today. 
A large number of Bills w'ere introduced, mos" of which were circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Mr. P. Banerjee introduced the Adi Ganga Improvement 
Bill, the object of wdiich was to resuscitate the river, the water of which, the mover 
said, had become stagnant and polluted. The Hon. Maharaja of C on sion bazar, in 
moving that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public oi»inion, said that the Govern- 
ment had already spent considerable sum of money on the ])roject. But on such a 
measure he should like to consult public opinion. The motion for circulation was 
carried. 

Political Prisoners’ Classification Bill 

Mr. J. C. Gupta introduced the Political Prisoners’ Classificrdion Bill, the 
object of wliich was to provide facilities for the }>olitical prisoners in jail and to ena] 3 le 
them to become useful members of society after their release. It was desirable, stated 
the statement of objects and reasons, that political prisoners should be segregated Irom 
the ordinary criminals. The classification of prisoners in three divisions according to 
social status and standards of living had presented many difficulties so far as 
political prisoners w^ere concerned. In numerous eases the classification had been 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory. It was, therefore, considered necessary that political 
prisoners should be brought together under one class and more humane treatment 
should be ensured in jail so that they might not be shattei-ed in health and mind 
as unfortunately had been the case with many political prisoners. Mr. Gupta urged 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He said that if the provisions 
of the Bill were accepted, this would give great relief to the Home Minister and 
the lot of difficulties that were experienced owing to the un. satisfactory conditions in 
the jails could be avoided. The motion for circulation was carried by 81 to 42 votes. 

Anti-Thum Impression Bill 

Khan Bahadur Moha7nmed AH introduced the Anti-thum Impression Bill 
which aimed at prohibiting thumb impression and making it compulsory for persons 
between the age of 18 and 55 to write their names in any language current in Ihe 
province. The measure was likely, in the opinion of the mover, to give an impetus 
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to literacy and the Government might take advantage of it to give it a more 
effective turn. The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Public Misdemeanour Bill 

Dr. Nalviaksha Sajiyal introduced the Public Misdemeanour Bill, the aim of 
which was to make the misuse of powers by people holding public ollico imnisliuble. 
This, said Dr. Sanyal, was not provided for in the Government of India Act, 193r). 
The necessity for such a measure, sai'l the mover, had been emphasised by the 
proceedings of election tribunals and other courts. 

Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

Mr. Ahi Eossam Sarcar introduced the Bengal Court of Wards (Ameml- 
ment) Bill. It was circulated for eliciting public opinion after defeating the motion 
of the mover that it be sent to a Select Committee. The House divided on it. The 
motion for circulation was carried by 106 to 57 votes. 

Other Bills 

Mr. Aftah Hossain Joai'dar introduced the Bengal Marriage Dowry Bill, Mr. 
Mirza Abdul Hafiz, the Legal Practitionef's’ Bill and Mr. H. N, Roy CowJhary, tlic 
Bengal Prohibition Bill. The last two bills were circuhited for eliciting public- 
opinion. The House then adjourned till Tuesday next the 5th. Dec. 

Official Bills Introduced 

5th. & 6th. DECEMBER The Assembly had a short session to-day, having 
sat for only about an hour, the business being the considerai ion of three ollimal bills. 
Two amending bills were sent to the Select Committee and the other was introduced, 
there being no discussion on them. All these Bills w'-ere moved by the Hon. Nairah 
Musharrafi Hossain. The Official Trustees {Bengal Amendment) Bill and the 
Administrator-GeneraVs [Bengal Amendment) Bill, which were referred to .select 
committees, aimed at permitting suitable fractional audit of account of estates in 
place of cent per cent audit, whi'jh the present law’ required, as it involved unncc(s- 
sary expenditure. The Bengal General Clauses {Amendment) Bill, w'hich was in- 
troduced, sought to make provision for certain amendments which were necessitated 
by the passing of the Government of India Act. The Bills also aimed at cstablisliing 
beyond doubt that the repeal of an amending act does not artecl, lh<i contiiuianco 
of the amendments made by it and enables a large number of Acts wdiich were 
confined to making textual amendments in previous acts to bo ro]->oaled. Next, dav, 
the 6th. December, the House met in exportation of a big debate over the considera- 
tion of the Bengal Official Records Bill but this did not come ot! on ar(*(>nnt of 
Hon. Mr, A. K, Fazlul Haq, Premier, wdio was in charge of the Bill, }iims(‘lf 
proposing that the Bill be-recirculated for eliciting public opinion. The Premiin* said 
that the reason for this w^as that the response to the invitation for opinion from (ho 
pulilic had been very poor. Therefore he was prepared to re-oircula(e the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. The House agreeing to it, there was no furtlier business and 
the House rose within a few minutes of the ilisposal of the question. 


Supplementary Budget Estimates 

7t}L DECEMBER : — The preparation of a record of the land on which jute was 
grown this year, Recently undertaken by the Beiiiial Government in order to retculate 
the growing of ]ute, would, it was estimated, cost Us. 7,13 (KHj. Tliis was revouled 
in the supplementary Budget E.stimates for the year B)39-l{j T.roseuted tiiis eveniu”- 
by the hon. Mi\ Barker, Finance Minister. The total supplement arv 

demand IS for Es. 62 19,090 iindoi five heads. These inchidc Ks fi.TiJiK) under the 
distrcBS causcd by Hoods and dronuht”, and Ha. 
47,oU,(jaO under the head ‘Loans and advances by Provincial Government.’^ In con- 
nection with_the last demand, it was pointed out that the bmlget contained a provi- 
sion ot Rs. 0 lakhs under the head ‘Advan.ies to cultivators’. To mot-t the situation 
AA allotments had already been made to District 

Officers totalliim Rs, 3/,(X),0(M and it was estimated that the requirements for tlie 
remainder of the year would be about Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The Bengal Fisheries Bill 

,. , -A-sscmbly disposed in quick succession today the whole 

hst ot non-official Bills. There was only one division demanded luit there too the 
(lovernment amendment for re-circulating the bill was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The Bengal Fisheries Rill, 1937, was introduced by Mr. Naremlra Nath 
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Gupta, By way of an amendment, the Hon. Sir B. P. Singh Boy moved that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st July, 1940. 
The amendment was carried. 

Transfer op Property Amend. Bill 

Mr. Surendra Mohan Moitra introduced a bill— the Transfer of Property 
(Bengal Amendment) Act, 1938, in order to help tenants occupying non -agricultural 
lands with houses and constructions thereon from being evicted by landlords 
taking advantage of section 106 of Transfer of Property Act, Sir B, P. Singh Roy 
admitted the necessity of such an enactment but pointed the complicated nature 
of it. Nevertheless Sir Bijoy thanked IMr. Moitra for bringing the Bill before the 
House and expressed the hope that it would be possible for the Government 
to introduce a legislation to that eflect in future. Ke moved that jMr. iMoitra’s 
Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon by Slst March, 1940. Online 
same ground the Hon. Minister moved for re-circulation^ of die Bengal Non- 
agricultural Tenancy Bill, 1939, introduced by Nishith Kath Kmidu. 

Jute Futures Ordinance 

After disposing the non-official Bills the House began disenssing the Bengal 
Ordinances relating to Jute. ]Mr. Bavkim Mukherjee moved the first resolution 
disapproving the Bengal Paw Jute Futures Ordinance, 1039, (Bengal Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1939) as promiilgated by the Governor of Bengal under section SS (1) 
of the Government India Act, 1935. Mr. Muklierjee began by saying that 

the Ordinance itself was annoying but it could be tolerated if it was meaiu to help 
the poor and the helpless. So far the present Ordinance was concerned it was 
introduced at a time when the majority of. agriculturists had already sold out 
their jute, secondly the minimum price that it fixed was even below the amount 
that an average agriculturist was expected to spend for producing jute in his land. 
He had no objection to the present" Ordinance as such ; on the other hand he 
welcomed it but hoped that the Government would see their way in raising tlie 
minimum iwice of jute to a higher figure namely Rs. 50 in normal times and over 
100 during war time. Maulvi Abdul Waheb Bokainagri condemned the 
Ordinance which was issued, said he, at a time when most of the produce of the 
agriculturists was sold. The advantage, if it was at all obtainable, was obtained 
by the middlemen and the richer sections of the agriculturists who could hold 
their produce. As reards the minimum price fixed by the Ordinance, said I\lr. 
Bokainagari, it was ludicrously small. When the Krishak Praia Party demanded 
by a resolution that the minimum price of jute should be fixed at Rs. 10 the 
Government turned it down on the ground thac it could not be fixed unless 
the Governments of Assam and Bihar were consulted. But in the i>resent instance 
it was clearly apparent that a minimum price could be fixed by the Government ot 
Bengal alone although the price fixed w'as abnormally low than what they demanded 
the Government to fix formerly. He warned the Government to immediately 
raise the minimum price of jute as otherwise they would have to face a very 
difficult mass of agriculturists who could no longer be duped ^ by high sounding 
])hrases which they had no intention to fulfil. The discussion on the Ordinance 
was then adjourned. 

Alleged Assault on Under-trial 

11th. DECEMBER Mr. J. C. Gupta, Chief whip of the Congress Party, sought 
the permission of the Speaker to-day to move an adjournment motion to discuss tlic 
alleged ill-treatment and assault upon an under-trial prisoner, Nripendra Chandra 
Chakraborty, a Sub-Editor of a daily newspaper, while in the custody of the police 
between December 2 and 4, 1939. Sir Nazimuddin, Home jMinister, said that the 
point was that an allegation of this character had been made before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, v*ho had examined Nripendra Chandra Chakraborty and 
found no marks of assault upon him. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had sent 
Chakraborty to the jail custody, and this was not on record there. The Home 
Minister believed the Magistrate to have said that the prisoner could consult his 
lawyer about it. There was no proof that this was done and he felt that there 
must be something definitely established before the thing could be discussed in the 
House. If the court had recorded that such a thing had happened or the man had 
brought a case and proved it, then there would be some justification for the adjourn- 
ment motion. Mr. J. C, Gupta, said that the Home Minister had very innocently 
suggested a course which, if taken up by the party concerned, would not have 
necessitated this motion being moved in this House. The whole matter was this : 
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Chakraborti was arrested without any warrant, he was taken to the yjohb e loek-irp 
and there he was confined and on the first opportunity that he ^ot after ]n-odur*tion 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, he complained that, he had boon assanltfab 
He showed marks of injury, aiid his complaint was noted by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had not, however, made any eiKpiiry 
and also had not taken any cognizance of that. Therefore, herein they deinandedyin 
enquiry into this matter. They had expected the Home illiiiislcr, atler getting 
notice of this motion, would at least be able to apprise the House ^ as to wiiat 
actually were the facts of the case under the Defence of India Piulcs. dhe nVcnA'cr, 
however, disallowed the motion. The Assembly then passed without nny cut thecnili-c 
supplementary budget estimates of Rs. 01,51,000 of the Government tor liic year 
1939-40 and then adjourned. 

Bengal Texa^^cy Amend. Biel 

12tli. DECEMBER The Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1039, 'was 
passed by the Assembly to-day. The Bill had an easy ]vassag'c. One of the mnin 
provisions of the amending bill is that every form of mortgage in which ]'nss{s- 
sion is delivered to the mortgage shall be deemed to be satisfied liy possession for 1') 
years. It will include mortgage by conditional sale and anomalous morl gages, 'j'lic 
other important provision isYliat* the decree for arrears of rent will lie realised by 
the sale of the tenure or holding in respect of which decrees an' ohlaincd. Tlu^y 
will not be realised by the attachraeni of other movables or immovable ]iroper(i('s, 
Mr. Dhirendra Nath iJiitta (Congress) moved an amendment to this whii-h was to 
the CiTect that the decrees for the arrears of rent should be realised not by the sale 
of the entire tenure or holding but by that portion of the tenure or holding which 
the court considered sufficient to satisfy the decu'etal tines. The amcndnieni uas 
opposed by the Hon'ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinka Boy, the Ministcr-in- Charge of tb.c 
hill. The amendment being pressed to a division was lost Ity 93 to Ii'-S voles. 
There was another provision in the bill that ftjr the sale of a holding or ttaiiirc in 
execution of a decree for arrears of rent when the decree-holder ai.])lie(l for delivery 
of possession, notices should he simuKaneously issued prohibiting judgment-ilcblors 
to remain in possession of the properties suht. If afi-or the issue of such noticc.s 
the judgment-debtor did remain in possession it was ]trovidotl he would be criiuinally 
liable. To this an amendment was proposed on behalf of the (’aiure<s party by Mr. 
Nikunja Beliary Maiiy^ IMr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta and otlicrs tor iho canceriatioji 
of the clause. Sir 5. P. Sinha Roy agreed to it and lie also gave notice of an 
amendment for the cancellation of the clause. I he claiis«‘ was cancelled. 
amending bill as settled in the Assembly was passed. The House llien ad]i>urm‘il. 
The Wab ri.E.^oi.r hon 

13th. to 18th. DECEMBER -.—With a full attendance of memliers aial the g'allerli s 
crowded, the Assembly took up for discussion this evening the (lovi'riinicnt rt'solu- 
tioii on the war. The following is the text : — 

“This Assembly dissociates itself from the aggressive and ruibb'ss methods 
pursued by totalitarian Governments in Europe and declares its coniph^te sympathy 
with the British Government for taking u]> arras acainsi, Nazi < iernumy ' in ll.c 
defence of democracy and of the right of self-determination of the smalliT am! 
weaker nations which are now at the nnrey of a few ] owerfnl ami ag;''rt‘ssi\c 
dictator ridden states and cannot, unaided, maintain their terriiorial inl(\Lrily. 

‘"This Assembly, therefore, authorises the < Government to assure t he ( tov eminent, 
of India full co-oneration in the sneecssful ]>rosocu{ion of the war. 

“This Assembly further authorises the Government to convey to 11 is l\raj(‘stv's 
Government that in consonance with the aims of (he. ]u-esent uar, as dcvluiVd 
by that OovcTiiment. and understood by India and consistent with the acc(‘pl<d 
ideal of the British Empire as a Common-wealth of free natiuns, the at tainmc-iii bv 
India of the status of a Dominion as delincd in the t^tatu((‘ of Westminl.'^lcV 
which is the declared poliey of the British Government, should bo implcmcnled 
immediately on the termination of the war and the New Constitution formulated 
should provide sufficient and efiective saicgnarda for the recognised miiiojiiics 
and interests and should be based upon their full consent and ap-i.rovul.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, ITime iMinister, appealed 
to the House to discuss the question without passion or ]u-eju<li('e so (.hat the 
result of that discussion might lead them to a decision wliich would be honoarabh' 
to themselves and conducive to the good of the Province, The rcHolulion, Mr. Ilnq 
continued, naturally divided itself into three parts. Tlic first part presented no 
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ditliculty because they ^ve^e more or less agreed that the methods adopted by 
Ifitler and his associates desired the domination of the whole civilised world. So 
fur as the position of Great Britain was concerned, they all kne\v how the British 
I’rime Minister had^ tried his utmost to avoid a eon diet- M hope, I can say 
without fear that tlie ideals for which Great Britain is fighting are ideals which it 
would not bo diificult for anybody to accept”, said"” the Prime Minister. Great 
Biitaiii was not fighting for aggression, nor for the maintenance of her own 
interests, but was fighting in defence of those fundamental principles, the 
maintenance of which was vital to the civilised world. Dealing with the second 
part of his resolution, Mr. Fazlul Huq explained why he was moving the resolution 
at the moment although the Muslim League, of v.'hicli he vras ^ a member, had 
not yet finally declared that^ the Muslims of India should oft'er co-operation to 
Britain. In the first place, besides being a member of the League, he ha’ppened to 
be connected with a provincial administration and it was time that the Government 
of Bengal declared their policy. And as a member of a Piovim-ial Government 
which was a unit of the British Go\ernmeiit, he could not possibly see that there 
was any other course but to declare most emphatically that they should co-operate 
with the Bririsii Government, and to request his colleagues in the House to take 
up that attitude towards the war. If, ho\vevGr, at any time, it so happened that 
the president of the League declared that the 'Muslims, of India ought not to 
co-o]'erate with Great Britain, and thus there was a contiict with regard to his 
]>osilion as a member of the Cabinet and as a member of the League, he would 
allow the claim of the League to prevail (cheers from the Coalition Aiinisterialist 
Ihirty benches). Speaking ^ on the amendment that had been tabled on behalf of 
the Opi)Osition, the Prime Minister said that there was no question of India having 
been made a partici]'ant in the war between Germany and England. All that had 
been done was that immediately after the promulgation of the war or perhaps a 
few days before the war had been declared, troops from India had been despatched 
to certain strategic positions. In doing so, the Government of India had taken 
measures for the iirotection of India herself. And as regards the question of 
consultation with the peojile of India, he was sure that '"they would realise 
that military measures could not be undertaken by means of a plcbiscirc. 
The decision must be swift and no one could for a moment eontcncl that the 
decision with regard to military measures should he taken after consultation. 
On the question of promulgation of Ordinances the Prime Minister pointed 
out that it was absolutely necessary that the Government of India should have 
taken powers to give direction to all Provincial Governments in order to meet the 
requirements of the situation. Mr. Huq then referred to the obstacles in the way 
of India attaining the fullest measure of political liberty and freedom. There was 
no escape from the fact that the \arioiis commiiniries in India were divided in 
a manner which nas almost unparalleled in any other country in the world. Pie 
did not believe there was any force in the contention that the Hiiidu-MiisliirL 
differences were the creation of the Europeans. It was not tlie Europeans who 
divided them ; it was the Indians themselves who created the division, and that 
was why the Europeans ruled them. The differences between the Hindus and the 
3Iuslims were there. They had to admit that. j\Ir. Huq claimed that the Muslims 
vrere as much Indians as others. They had a distinct religion, a distinct culture, 
to which they were passionately attached, and which for no consideration whatso- 
ever they could aftbrd to forget. He maintained that it was the view of every 
Muslim (cheers from the Coalition benches and ironical cheers from the Opposition 
benches) and that no Muslim was prepared to forego liis distinctive culture, Lis 
religion or political identity in order to attain some unimportant temporal power. 
Referring to the future oonstitutien of India, Mr. Huq pointed out that they had 
instances in which the question of a Constituent Assembly had been considered 
by other countries which had Dominion Status and whose constitution had been 
drafted by a Constituent Assembly. He cited the cases of Australia, Canada and 
South Africa and said in all those three countries, there was homogeneity of race, 
homogeneity of language and homogeneity of culture which did not exist in India. 
Even in spite of this homegeneity, in all these three countries they had to experi- 
ence great difficulties. He asked the House to realise what tremendous difficulties 
they would have to face in India if they tried to build up a constitution on the 
basis of a Constituent Assembly. The Muslims and other minorities would never 
be prepared to give up what they had been able to secure after years of strenuous 
endeavour. (Cheers from the Coalition benches). The Congress had not been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the communal problem, ‘'Why should we 
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go to England”, concluded Mr. Huq, “to ask for independence ? Independence was 
not given to any one by anybody. Independence has to be fought for (ironical 
cheers from the opposition benches). Independence cannot be got by mere applica- 
tion and siipplicatioii”. 

Mr. Sarot Chandra Bose then moved the Congress Party’s amendment while 
four Scheduled Caste members moved four amendments to the otiicial resolution. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Bose asked the Assembly to associate itself with 
the world-wide abhorrence of the aggressive and ruthless methods ]>ursiicd by im- 
perialistic and totalitarian Governments in and outside Europe and declared its 
complete sympathy with the oppressed and weaker nations. The amendment re- 
gretted that the British Government had made India a partici])ant in the war 
between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the I’lcople of India. 
The amendment asked the Assembly further “to recommend to the Government 
to convey to the Government of India and through them to the British Government 
that in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in 
order to seek the co-operation ot the Indian peo}>lo that tlie principles of (hunocracy, 
with adequate safeguards for the tu'cservation of the lights and inten'sts of all 
minorities, be a])] lied to India and her nolicy be guided by lier own paqde and 
that India should be recounibed as an inaepeiulent nation entitled to frame lier own 
constitution and further that suitable action should be taken in so lar as it is 
possible ill the immediate present to give effect to that princi]ile in regard to the 
present governance ot India.” Mr. Bose observed that the Prime ]\liiiis(or had 
staled in his resolution that they condemned the op))ressive and ruthless methods 
])ursned by totalitarian governments but Mr. Bose was somewhat sur}»riscd to find 
that he had omitted to make any mention of the w'ord ini]jerialism. He wuinted to 
emphasise that to them, Indians. India meant much more than the Emigre or the 
eo-called Empire. They in India w’erc determined to protect and ]uiril'y llieir 
own homes, they wanted to make the lives of their fellow-lndians worth living. Ah 
regards the remarks made by Mr. Hnq about the dilliculty in hiiiiding up a constitu- 
tion for India on the basis of a Constituent Assembly, *Mr. Ihise pointed out that 
the experiment of a Constituent Assembly had })iovcd successful in f^outli 
Africa, Canada and Australia despite the ditlicuKics pi’csent there. If ’ that, 
c.xperiment had succeeded in those countries, he failed to understand wiiy it 
should not succeed in India. Mr, Bose told the Prime Minister that the 
Btatute of Westminster contained no reference to India. India had been made a 
participant in the war without her consent and measures had been adoitted for 
curtailing the powers of Provincial Governments. He could understand co-opeia(ion 
between equals. But he could not understand co-o]icration between a muster and 
a bond-slave. Mr. Bose failed to understand wliy it was not posbible to consult 
India when the Dominions could be consulted in the matter. 

Explaining the European point of view. Mr. IP. ( 7 . Wordsworth cmpliasiHcd 
that public orunioii in the whole world was that England and France were acting 
justly and rightly. Next day, the 14th. December, after nearly three hours’ discus- 
sion, in which about a dozen members participated, the debate" was again adjourned 
at a quarter to ^ nine till Monday next. Three more amendmenlH were 
moved to-day by Dr. t^hyama Prusiui Mooktrjee (rndepeiuicnt lliiulu) Mr Abdul 
Hakim (.Coalition) and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of Krishak J’roia J’arly 
^ Mr. Abdul Buka man Siddiqi (CoalitioiB did not move the amendment stamiing 
in his name in view of ihe observations made yesterday bv the Prime Minister that 
m case the M orking Committee of the All-India Miislini League, of whidi lie was 
a mcmbpi, decided against extending co-operation to the British (Joiernnicnt in liie 
prosecution of the war, he (Mr. Fazliil Huq) will not remain for a single moment 
in the Cabinet . 


The amendment nioveil by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mnokerjee suggested that in 
order to make co-operation in the prosecution of the war possible and efie<uiv<> the 
tTOvernment sliould take immertiatc stefs to enable the Bengalees to particinato in 
the defence of their Jlothcrland ; to convey to the British (iovernment the invcsaitv 
for an immediate and unequivocal declaration that consistently with the avowed 
aims of the presen t war, tlie principles of democracy and freedom wouhl he apolied 
to India unreservedly, her ri^ht to become a free and independent country would he 
recognised and as an immediate step towards the attainment of such independence 
full Dominion Status as iraiffemented by the Btatiite of Westminister, would lie 

the British (lovcnmient 

that steps should forthwith be taken for the removal of the disabilities and 
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inequities on the Hiudas who formed a minority in Bengal and specially to secure 
the revision of the so-called Communal Award. 

Moving liis amendment, Mr. Sramsnddin Ahmed, Leader of tlie^ Krisliak 
Proja Party, said that communal differences shouhl not be put forward as an 
excuse for nod guaraiireeing the political advancement of India. He would like 
to say that des])iie the Himlu diahasabha and the Muslim League. Nationalist 
India, Nationalist Hindus and Muslims were determined to march shoulder to 
shoulder along the patu leading to freedom. The House at this stage adjourned 

till the ISth. December, v;hen the resolution was carried by 112 against 82 

voles The hon. Mr. Xa-hi: R'lnjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, was the only 
member of t lo Uoiise to remain neutral- All the amendments moved to the 
resolution wore reiecled without a division. During the debate on the resolution, 

the hon. Mr. barker made a statement. Mr. Barker exphvined that the minorities 
would, under tlie rc.«jlutioa, have the right of vetoing the politi-'al jn-ogress of the 
country. This was a ipro position v,-ir.h which he could never agree. He was for 
providmg safeguards for the legitimate rights raid interests of the minorities in 
The future constitution, i.ut 'hc couhL not agiee lo the minorities being given the 
power to hold up the poildcal progress of the country. 

When the met at -1 p.ni. Mr. Sarkar was absent, as also the 

Loader of the Opposition. Air. Sa-uit Chandra Bot<e. ami the lioiise^ proceeded 
immediately to discuss the resolution. No _ questions were put. Giving his 
wholehearted sup-port to the resolution, Bir B, P. Sinha Bo?/, Revenue 

Minister, observed, ‘'rersonaily. I feel that our offer of_ co-operation _ to Great 
Britain in the prosecution of this war should be uncondiLional, because if England 
■wins, we survive and if England loses we go down. Oar future is linked up 
with that of England.” 

"When the House had proceeded for about half an hour, Mr. Barker entered 
the Ohainber. Mr. Barker, who spoke, dealt in detail with _ each part of the war 
resolution. ‘Tii view of past experiences and other considerations the Congress is 
perhaps not without justification in taking up its present attitude,”^ he said. He 
emphasised that while the demand for a declaration of Britain's war aims 
as a condition precedent to the extension of support vras a question on which 
there could, he believed, be some difference of o]-inion, he felt that^ there should 
ho no equivocation about their attitude towards the clash of political ideologies 
involved in the present struggle. India mast also align herself on the side of 
civilisation and democracy. Mr. Barker continned that there was no disagreement 
in India that the country’s goal was Dominion Status. This goal had also been 
admitted by the British tTO\'eniment. With the realisation of this aim, he visualised 
a coiiciitioii where “the rHations between Great Britain and India will be raised 
to a plane in whi-.-h the highest considerations of common goodwill will alone 
prevail.” Jir. Barker dealt finally with the question of the procedure to be adopted 
in the framing of the future constitution. It \vas upon this point, he explained, 
that he could not agree with his colleagues in all respects. As regards safeguajds 
for minorities, the Zuinister emphasised that “when it becomes a question of 
invesliog a minority with the power to veto all proposals for po'iiical advancement, 
tlie situation obviously becomes untenable, and one which I could not acquiesce 
in.” The resol utioir before the House, he pointed out, required the future 
con.stifcution to be ‘bused upon the Hill consent and approval’ of the minorities. 
Tills was a negation of the fundamental principle of democracy. Mr Barker 
added that lie sincerely felt that e^ery possible effort should be made to reach an 
agreement at least among the major communities. But he w'ould emphasise that, 
should an amicable settlement prove impossible, it was the largest common measure 
of agreement, with sulheieut protection tor minority rights, that ^should determine 
the character of their future constitution- This xJari of Mr. Barker’s speech was 
greeted with shouts of “hear, hear” and cries of “shame, shame” from the 
Opposition and the Coalition benches, respectively. Mr. Barker concluded with 
the remark that he had given close and anxious consideration to his responsibilities 
in relal.ioii to his eolleagues as much as to the far-reaching issues involved in the 
resolution. 

After the Minister's statement, the Sp^alcer adjourned the House for fifteen 
minutes. On leaving the Chamber, Mr. Barker was congratulated by several 
members of the Opposition. Participating in the debate Mr. Nausher Alt, ex-minister, 
characterised the third part of the Government resolution as the ugliest 

part of it. He thought that there was no real communal problem among 
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the masses. But this problem, according to him, had been nianiii-:a<;tnred by the 
henchmen of British imperialism to perpetuate their hold on India. 2Ir. Nausher 
All was continuing his speech after the time limit had oxi.'ired, when the Speaker 
warned him, but he flared up and remarked : ‘'The Government is gagging 
us outside the House and you, Mr. Speaker, are gagging us inside it.” 
The Speaker took strong exception to this reflection on the Chair and asked 
Mr. Nausher Ali to withdraw his observations, failing whieh^ he would ask the 
House to consider the position. This, Mr. Nausher Ali declined to di even at the 
risk 01 expulsion. The Speaker then said that he did not want that the course of 
an important debate like this should be diverted by an extraneous iiicid---nt, and he 
would later consider v.'hat action he might take against Mr. Naushei Ali for his 
remarks. Mr. W. A. Walker, Leader of the European Group, expressed the support 
of his party to the Government resolution. 

Mr. T. G. Qosw^mi (Congress) emphatically repudiated the asseriion that there 
was a spirit of bargaining in the commercial sense of the term in liKlia’s demanding 
an assurance about her political status. Inilia, he pointed out, wanloii rlii.s as.snranco 
from Great Britain so that she might bo able to take an cifccUvc ]>aM, in the iwose- 
cution of the war. Mr. Goswami pointed out that they did not want to ignore the 
minorities. They however know that minorities were sometimes nn.ntifacturcd and 
created. He would like to tell the House that if Itniia was given an opportunity to 
meet in a Constituent Assembly, it was perfectly certain that, in spite of initial 
troubles and difliculfcies created by themselves, they would come to a conclusion 
which Avould be satisfactory to India and also helpful to the Britisli Common wcallli 
of Nations. 

The speech of the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq in winding up the 
debate, came to an abrupt end. following an exciting scene. At the outset, Mr. Hnq 
regretted the discordant note raised By the l^'inance Minis'er o\er an important 
resolution like this. I\Ir. Barker had raised the cpiestion whether, if tin: minorities 
did not agree on the future constitution, they should be allowed to hold up the 
political progress oi.’ the country. ‘T say mo&i oniphatically,” declared Mr. Hing 
“that if any'^such contingency arises and if the minorities do 'not ac ‘cpt a constitu- 
tion framed for India, a constitution, which the minoriiie.s do not, otisidm- siiHicuenfc 
for their protection, in that case the political ])rogress of rJic country must ]»e held 
up till the majority recognises its duties to the minorities” (a,)pliiuse.s from ('oalition 
benches'). Proceeding, 'Air. Huq said that it was a fundamental fa'-t that, so far as 
India was concerned, if a constitution was framed whi<-h did not moer- with the 
approval of the Muslims and other minority communities, there would he “an oi>on 
revolt and rebellion” and that if such a constitution was promulgated, t.Iuj Chief 
Minister would be the first “to revolt.” There 'were inteiruprions' from (’ongress 
benches, whereupon Mr. Huq remarked that no amount of interrupt ioji would 
change the political atmosphere in India, nor wouhi they make iiine’y millions of 
Muslims owe allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Proceeding, the Chief 
Minister said that it was the majority, the Indian National Congrriss, that had stood 
in the "way of India’s political progress. “Tliey are. a stdiish lot. Th(;y are 
dishonest.” The last portion of the Chief IVlinis'ter’s s])C(} -h evoked a storm of 
protest from the Congress benches, and there were uju'oarioiis scenes. Several 
members of the Opposition stood up aud shouted for the withdrawal of the remark, 
while some of the Coalitionists also rose in their seats and. askujd tlui Chief ^Minister to 
continue, Air. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, enquired from tlie Speaker 
if the Leader of the House was in order in charging- the Congn'ss with dislioiiesty. 
The Speaker said that ho would look up the' otiieial rei>ort of the prixau'diiigs 
and sec if the Chief Ministor hadl saitl anything iiiiparliamenttiry. A rmrr ; ‘AVhy 
not do it now Mr. Bose : W^ith reference ' to Uie Chit'f Minister’s remai'k, I 
would like to say this. If any person, however liighly }daceil he. might Ix', convicted 
a whole community, he ended by convicting himself.“ Tim Uhirf Minister resumed 
his speech, but there tvas again continued interruption and demand for the with- 
drawal of his remark, in the midst of which he abruptly ended his sjicech and took 
his seat. The House then adjourned. 

EDDC.\Ti02!r IN Bengal 

15th. DECEMBER Owing to the absence of the Prime 2finisicr, who wa.s in 
charge of the Education portfolio, the proceedings had to be adjourned for a while 
this afternoon, when the House was discussing a non-official resolution dealing with 
educational matters. Rat Harendra Nath Chowdhury^s resolution urged “that 
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general or noiiclenominational primary schools be immediately started in those areas 
’ivhere, for want of such schools, Hindu students were being compelled to read in 
‘miiktabs”. The mover severely criticised what he described as the ‘‘muktabisation” 
of primary schools in Bengal. His contention was that owing to the neglect of 
primary schools and expansion of “muktabs” at the sacrifice of nondenominational 
primary schools, many Hindu students were being compelled lo read in ‘•muktabs” 
with Muslim students. Quoting official figures, he said that eren in places predomi- 
nantly inhabited by Hindus, Hindu students, in the absence of general primary 
schools, were baing forced to receive their training in these ‘muktabs'. Dr Shyojna 
Frosad Mookerjee pointed out that in such ‘muktabs’ Hindu boys and girls had to 
read text-books which could not be acceptable lo them. He appealed to the Prime 
Minister, not as a representative of any particalar community, but as the Minister 
in charge of Education of the province, to gi- e an assurance to the House that he 
would go into ohe question thoroughly and remove all the grievances of the Hindus 
at the earliest opportunity. Beplying, the Pi'ivie Minister regretted that this matter 
should have been brought before the House by means of a resolution. It would 
have been better if the mover had met him privately and hac drawn his attention 
to the grievances. He feh thrst the more they discussed such siibiects on the floor 
of the House, the more would it appear to the people outsid(5 that they could not 
advance one single step even in the matter of eaueation Avitheut raising communal 
issues. He ga\e the House the assurance that he would look closely into the 
question in an impartial spirit, and he hoped that within a very short time, the 
mover and the people of his way of thinking would find that there was no cause 
for further complaint. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bosp, Leader of the Opposition, suggested 
that a conference of representatives of the House should be convened by the Prime 
Itlinister to go into the question thoroughly. The Prime Minister gladly accepted 
Mr. Bose’s suggestion. The resolution was then withdrawn. 

Jqte Eegulation Bill Postponed 

IQth. DECEMBER When the Assembly met this evening, the hon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, who ha3 tendered his resignation, was seen 
occupying his usual seat on the Treasury Benches. The Finance IMinister moved 
for the sanction of excess grants for 1937-38 as recommended by the Committee 
on Public Accounts, to -which the House agrec'd. 

The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddii Khan, Minister in charge of griculture, announced 
the decision of the Government to proceed with the Bengal Jute Eegiila- 
tion Bill in the current session and told the House that the Bill w’oulcl be taken 
up for consideration at the next session. He emphasised t.iat it did no: mean 
that the Government had in any way deviated from the policy which they had 
already announced in regard to jute cultivation in Bengal. ‘‘The Government are 
unflinching in cheir determination,” he said, “to finish the preparation of the record 
of lands under the jute cultivation in 1939, which is now being carried on.” 
The Minister added that the question -whether the 19-10 jute crop should be 
regulated or net, was still uncic:- consideration and a decision would have to be 
taken on this question very soon. The Opposition registered Its protest against the 
postponement of consideration of the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Mr. Sarkar’s Resignation 

20tli. DECEMBER : — Immediately after question hour to-day, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Barker, the late Finance Minister, made a statement on the circumstances leading 
to his resignation. Mr. Barker look his seat to-day amongst the independent mem- 
bers who generally vote with the Opposition. After reiterating his vie-w on the 
clause concerning minorities in the official war resolution, Mr. Barker said that, 
although this had proved the b;eaking point with the Government, he might “freely 
confess that events have been so shaping themselves during the last six months 
or so that I was gradually losing heart in my work”. He explained that he had 
entered the Cabinet inspired oy the ideal tliat he could, with advantage, devote 
such energy and ability as he possessed to the service of the country, and to the 
improvement of its social and economic conditions. He had also hoped that, if 
Hindus and Muslims would jcin hands to work for the amelioration of the econo- 
mic condition of the masses, which was an end common to almost all communities, 
“the communal emphasis in our political life might be gradually toned down and 
communal harmony allowed to prevail in the place of the present tension and 
bitterness.” “I am glad to acknowledge”. Mr. Barker continued, “that during the 
first year or so, the Cabinet worked harmoniously and -w'as inspired by a desire to 
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brin«’ about a real improvement in the condition of t]:o _ma?;5C3. Tui, since then, 
and l}artLularly during the last six months or so, a siiniticant change has come 
over the outlook of the Cabiiiefc as well as in i he rohJlons lietwcf'ii Lie Cabii et 
and the party, with the result that I have had shortly to aband.jn tlic hopes I 
had once cherished. “In the political sphere, a corarauiud onriook has unfortui a.e- 
ly been gathering force in the country at large, who^o repercus^i.-n have :.ho been 
felt in this province. Even in the adminisLative s] Iktc, the former fccliiiL’ of 
comradeship no longer obtains. Furtlicr, the Cabinet iius also liradimlly lost its 
leadership to the party. The Cabinet has lost its iiiitiaii\e. The isarty 1ms heeome 
supreme with the result that cool deliberation and inatnre iudginent i>ossibjc in 
a Council of Ministers have yielded place to the raslmess and si;!il>ii pii-dilcctions 
of a large party, which is predominantly communal in comt.loJon and is still 
obsessed by the' power which the ballot-box has given it. “hi ^iiov of ihcsc de- 
velopments. it had become clear to me that sooner or later 1 ^moiild Ii:i\e to 
pare mvself for the parting of the ways, “'jherc appcar'=; to be a It-ciing ainong 
some Muslim members of the Coalition Party that 1 have c it her held or 
thwarted the progress of the proposals made lor the ad-, anccnicnt of tiicic com- 
raunilv. Nothing coidd be further from the truth. I have aiway.s cii<h>avoi.iC’d to 
further the cause of their advancement. Ihe rccoid of my olliciai woik vili licai- 
unassailable testimony to refute the charge of any lukc\\unnnt'S> in my attitude 
towards their interests. “There is one fact which my experience in llic adndiiislra- 
tion over a period of two and a half years has revealed, and (o ^^hici^ 1 ^liohld 
like to make a passing reference. I ha\e found that i nder tlic ]’re\ ailing condi- 
tions the running of an administration depends more on the strength of votes 
than on ability, talent or eiiicicncy. There is, therefore, no ] o^!-ilJility of doing 
any real work unless there is a homogeneous aiul stronu jarty behind one. And 
the impossible task of attempting to do anytliing in a Coalilion ( iovernment with 
a party hostile to one-self would be easily undei^^tandalilc.” iMr. Mukor concluded 
with an appeal to his IMusIim brethren. “They are in cha’-gc of the admijiislralion 
of a highly cultured and progressive province. Bengal lia^ a ri<-h liisfcry behind it, 
a history of which all Bengalis, irresj-ective of their communal <‘om}<hxion, sliouhl 
be proud. Let our Muslim brethern, therefore, act in a spirit tliat v ill enhance 
the glory of Bengal and will eniitlc them to be considered by the t-ivilised world 
as worthy of the legacy they have inherited.” 

The House then passed the Bengal Agricultural Dchtort.' [Amcndihvnf) Bill, 
X9S9, and was prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

July Session — Calcutta-~7lh. July to 14ih. July 1939 

A DjouPvN'MEx'T Motion.-; 

The July session of the Bengal Leeislutive Ci.iiiicil conimem-ed at Calcutiu 
on the 7tli. July 1939. Dr. Radha Kumud d/oo/.w/Vc ((.’onarcs"^) vanted leave of 
the House to move an adjournment motion to discuss '“the Mtua.tion cK'ated l)v 
the Government in suddenly stopping the jwoiective \\o!ks on the river Dharhi 
at Kurigram and preventing the com]>lctioii of the same even bv privnie ij*di\ idimls 
at their own expense through the issue of orders by the Ins'tihd IMagislmle of 
Eangpur.” Ihe lion. Maharaja Srta Chandra Xundg of C'ossimba/ar, Minister in 
charge of the Communications and Works Department, objected to the motion 
being moved but the Bresulent ruled it to be in order. In making the atljnurnim'nt 
motion. Dr. ATooZ-ej^e urged the Government to rcs] ond to the a] j cal for help 
from the distant town of Kurigram. lie told the House tlmt a sum of Bs. K“({l 
had been provided in the budget for protective work ar Kurigram ; the work 
had been more than half done, and a sum of Ks. liad alivady been spent 

on the work, when suddenly the work was abandoned. Dr. IVIookeijee wanted to 
know why Ks. 48,000 of public money had been wasted in this way. Hecondly, he 
wanted to know why the Government should interfere with protect ive woik by 
private individuals when they themselves could not do the work. The motion 
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was rejected by the House without a division. It might be mentioned that the 
subject had been raised by means of an adjournment motion on the door of the 
Assembly yesterday. The Council then adjourned till July 11 next. 

Draft Rules of rROcrPURu 

11th. to 12th. July The Council discussed this morning tlic draft rules of proce- 
dure for the conduct of business of the House, r.s pre'^eiited by the Conimitteo appointed 
by the Council. In the course of discussion on itule 12 of the draft rules prescrib- 
ing limitations on a debate several members expressed the view that the House 
should have the right to criticise the public conduct and the adrainistralice action 
of the Governor-General or any Governor, Tui-s view ^ was urged by means of 
amendments moved bj' Dr. Ic'idhakmnud Mukherjfe ami Air. ]S.ayes}'niath MuLherjee 
of the Congress Party. Rule 12 laid down, inter alia, that a member while speaking 
might not “reiiect upon the conduct” of the (.-iovernor-Generai or any Governor. 
The amendments wanted to insert the word ‘‘personar’ before the word “conduct". 
The movers of the amendments and their supporters held that they might not criti- 
cise the personal conduct of the Governor, but tiic _ members should have the right 
to criticise the public conduct and any admiiiistrativc aclioii oi the Governor who 
was the head of the Executive Government of the Province, the Alinisters being merely 
Ills advisers. The amendments were lost and the rule was accejded by the House. Next 
day, the 12th. July, with regard to rule 18 of the draft rules, derd in g Villi the question 
of allotment of time for private members* business, and to which a large number of 
amendments had been moved both by the Government and members of the diderent 
groups, Sir Bijoy Fmsad Si7igh Boy, Revenue Minister, informed the President 
that after discussions with the leaders of the different groups they had come to an 
agreement on the point at issue relating to rule 18. According to this agreement, 
instead of the Governor allotting different days for the disposal of the private members’ 
business after consultation with the President, it would now be for the President 
to allot different days for the purpose, after consultation wuth the leaders of the 
different groups in the House. As there w'as still a large number of amendments 
to be disposed of, a suggestion was made that the House should be adjourned 
earlier for the day in order to enable the members of the House and the Govern- 
ment to come to an agreement as to which amendments should be taken up for 
consideration. The President accordingly adjourned the sitting, after which the whole 
House met informally to discuss the points at issue. 

Calcutta Municipal Ai[END>fENT Bill 

13th. July The Council went back upon its own decision by agreeing to-dav 
to accept the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill in the form ni which it had 
been sentjlii by the j^ower House. By an amendment moved on the 29th. May 
last by Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Choicdhury, a member of the Coalition Group, 
the number of nominated seats, as provided in the Bill, were reduced from eight 
lo four. The Lower House, to -which the Bill was referred, ho-wever, turned down 
t.lie amendment aiul restored the original clause thus retaining tlie enlire nominated 
bloc. When the Council took the Bill again into consideration to-day it adopted, 
by 35 votes to 21, the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhraicardy not lo insist 
on the amendment to w’hich the Assembly had previously disagreed. The Congress, 
the Progressive and the Krishak-Proja Parlies joined “their hands in opj using the 
motion which, as usual, was supported by the Coalition and their allies, the 
Europeans, 'j'he Government marshalled on this occasion all their forces and long 
before the commencement of the day’s siltin*^ Idr. K. Sakahuddin, Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, along with certain other prominent Coalitionists, were seen busilv 
engaged in canvassing sup] “ort for his party. A number of the members of the Louver 
House, Bup]:orters of the Go 'ernment, were seen in this gallery watching the proceed- 
ings with eager interest. Mr. Moazzen} Ah ChowdhiLry (Lai IMia) m\Ci Rai Bahadur 
Bachika Biiusan Roy, wLo had on the previous occasion, voted with the Opposi- 
tion remained neutral, and although the latter went to the same lobby with the 
Government supporters he, it apipcared, did not record his vote. Khan* Bahadur 
Bazzaqul Haider Choivdhary of the Coalition Party, who in the former occasion, 
remained neutral, now' cast his vote in favour of the motion. Among the Hindu 
members, Mr. Nagendra Nai'ayon Roy and Mr. SaHesicar Sinha Boy sided with 
the Ministerial party. Khan Sahib Abdvl Hamid Chowdhury and Dr. Arahinda. 
Barua, both of the Coalition Party, consistently co-operated with the 
Opposition in opposing the motion. Mr. Narendra Chandra Dutta (Congress) and 
Rfti Sahib Jatinara Mohan Sen (Progressive) -were noticed to be absent. 
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Uraft Eulbs of Procedure (contd.) 

14th. JULY ’.—Some amount of heat was generated wlien the Council was con- 
sidering to-day the rule relaiing to the ai^pointment of the Chairman of a select 
committee. On behalf of the Government, Mr. Nalini Raiijan S irher suggested 
that the Minisier-in-charge of a Bill should be the chairman. 'Che President, Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra, referred to the procedure that was followed in the 
Central Assembly in this connection where, he pointed out, the Deputy I^resident, 
or in his absence a member of the Panel of Chairmen aetc*! as tlic Chainmui of 
a select committee. The I'resident explained that the Chairman of a sekvt com- 
mittee, must be one whom everybody considered to be a non-]>arty man. If a 
Minister in charge of a Bill was appointed chairman of a select commitlco, he 
might not naturally adopt that attitude towards the Bill w'hich a non-party mem- 
ber might. The suggestion of Mr. Barker was carried. The House was then 
prorogued* 

Winter Session— Calcutta — 23rd. Nov. to 20tli. Dec. 1939 

Adjourn* siENT Motions 

The Winter Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calciilta on 
the 23rd November 1939, with the hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitter, President, 
in the chair. The sitting lasted a little over an hour. 

Begum Hamida (Coalition), moved an adjournment motion to discuss 

“the failure of the Government of Bengal to impress upon the (Joverii merit of 
India the necessity of keeping the Calcutta Port open for Haj pilgrim tratrn’ tliis 
year, w^hich is causing great inconvenience to the intending ]iilgrims from Bengal 
and Assam”. Sir K. Nazlmudciin, Home Miiiisler, objected to the adjournment 
motion on the ground that the Local Government liad no direct responsibility in 
this matter whatsoever and it was entirely a central subject. The President ruled 
the motion out of order, 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, (Congress), tabled an adjournment met ion to discuss 
the situation arising out of the Bengal Government’s notilication dated Bcptcmlira’ 
15, l939, embodying prohibitory orders for a period ot six monil s, comnnun'ing 
from September 0 last, with regard to public meetings, as.-vinblics or pioi'cssiun.s 
and with regard to the Press in Bengal, which lias result eil in suj»v('ssitni of civil 
liberties in respect of all legitimate activities in those sjJiercs. 'I'lie Bof/te ^iniititrr 
objected to the motion being admitted on the ground that this was u siibj.ct. on 
which a discussion could have been raised by means of a resolution and the moier 
could have taken his chance at the ballot. The Preside7it ruled that tlie motion 
was in order, pointing out that this ^ was^ the first _ ojiportunity w]ii<*h tlic nicml)er 
had since the publication of the notification to bring the matter to the notice of 
the Legislature. The President then wmnted to know if the House had any olijcction 
to leave being granted for the modon. As the requisite numlKU’ (»f mcmla-rs 
(thirteen) did not rise in their seats in support of leave being granted, the motion 
fell through. The House then adjourned. 

Military Training in SciiooLft 

24t]i. NOVEMBER Non-oflicial resolutions were discu.'.sed in tlic Council 
to-day. Of the three resolutions moved, one w\as withdrawn! ami two wcic farried. 
Mr. Baiijit Pal Chowdhury nioved that effective stoj's should be taken so that 
physical drill in all Primary Bchools, military drill in all Bo<*oridary Bchr-ols, au<l 
the study of military science and a course of military training for all College 
students might be made t'orapiilsory, irresjicctive of age, easti*, cn-nd and colour, 
throughout the whole province of Bengal. Bir Nazinniddin, Homo iVIinister, said 
that he was in full aci'ord with the aim and object of the motion, it was the 
accepted policy of the Government that every encouragement shouki lie piven to 
college students to have military training. _But he was sorry to say that, the res- 
ponse to opportunity for training in the University Training Cor]-s had not been 
encouraging. Enrolment had not been to the full strength of the Corj'S, besiiles 
the percentage of those who did not avail tlicmselvcs of the camp training w’as 
very big. He wonld see to it that there was further expansion of the Corps and 
he hoped that students of the Dacca and Calcutta Universities would take full 
advantage of these opportunities. Rai Bahadur AT. C. Banerjee, Mr. Kader Buz and 
Khan Bahadur Md. Ibrahim also spoke on the resolution, which the mover ultimate- 
ly withdrew “in view of the sympathetic attitude of the Governmeut”. 
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Control of Films 

Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee moved : The Council is of opinion, 
that the Bengal Board of Film Censors should exercise stricter control in regard 
to films and the publication of filnr pictures in the newspapers which might have 
the effect of inculcating immoral ideas in the minds of young boys and girls. 
Maulana Akram Khan moved a short notice amendment for the deletion of the 
words “in the newspapers”, The mover accepted the amended resolution which was 
carried. 


Japan’s Paddy Cultivation 

The Council then passed a resolution expressing the opinion that an expert 
or experts be sent from here to Japan by the Government to investigate into the 
cause of such high outturn of paddy there and train Bengal peasants in the improved 
method employed by Japanese cultivators. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 

The Mon F.Y -lenders’ Bill 

27th. & 28th. NOVEMBER A surprise was in store for the Government when 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill was broughu before the Council to-day for taking it 
into consideration. When Naivab Musharad Hussain moved for taking the "Bill 
into consideration, the President said that he must be satisfied before he put 
the motion before the House that the ])revious consent of the Governor had been 
obtained. The Minister in charge of Justice replied that the consent had been 
obtained, but on the President insisting on being satisfied as to the proof of the 
sanction, the Minister left the House for bringing the relevant papers and the 
House was adjourned for half an hour to enable him to do so. The House reas- 
sembled after ‘do minutes, but still the Minister did not arrive and the House was 
adjourned till the next day, the 28tli. November, w’hen the Minister-in-charge of the 
Bill apologised for being unable to be present in the House yesterday, and stated 
that the Bill having been already passed in the Lower House, he thought no 
sanction was necessary as it automatically came up before the Upper House. The 
President said that it was against parliamentary etiquetiee to refer to what happen- 
ed in the other House and asked the Minister to move the Bill de novo, which 
was done. The House then adjourned till Friday, the 1st. December, 

The Prohibition Bill 

1st. DECEi^IBER The prohibition policy of the Government came in for 
much castigation when the Council, discussing non-otficial measures, took up the 
consideration of the Bengal Prohibition Bill to-day. The Noakhali experiment, in- 
troduced two years ago. was ridiculed by Prof. Eiunaynn Kahir as a “Liliputian 
measure,” while Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, the sponsor of the Bill, characterised the 
experiment as “a mere make-believe.” The Premier contended while the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the policy of Prohibition, which is “one of the main pillars 
of Islamic faith,” they did not agree to the principle underlying the present Bill, 
Mr. Das’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was rejected by 23 votes 
to 10. 

Abolition of Dowry Bill 

The Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill sponsored by Rai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayan Sinha was on the motion of the Hon’ble Nawab Musharraf Hossain, 
circulated for public opinion by the Ist February next. The Nawab admitted the 
need of such a legislation but he thought it wise that the public should be consult- 
ed in the matter of a social legislation of this kind. The Maliomedan community 
especially, he added, were afraid of a social measure. 

Shop Assistants Bill 

The intention of the Government to introduce a bill in the current session for 
the purpose of regulating conditions of work of shop-assistants, was announced by 
the hon. Mr. H. 5. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour. The announce- 
ment w^as made in connection with Prof. Humayum KabiPs motion, that the 
Bengal Shop-Assistants Bill, sponsored by him, be taken into consideration. The 
Minister added, that the bill would be introduced in the Upper House and might 
possibly be referred to a Select Committee in the current session. Prof, Kabir 
eventually withdrew his motion on this assurance on behalf of the Government. 
The House then adjourned till the 6th. 
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Sfiop< E'Jtabli^hmknt^ Bill 
o*t’n DECEM'BSI? : -As ihe lionotirjble Mr. TT. .S', i^uhra^iniuhs 

iiiui-o I'l'jol the iL>’i:a[ ind E-'oJilNhmen.s Bill, I'JW To-^by. The Ihil to 

li'-oahe niter uIm’ ’lui no yer^on cm »!ovcJ a fehjnM be rjfHiiicl work 
ior niu-e tlud .‘’O^Cii lioui'd a ‘by unless he lia-- been lulowed no intei'.il ibi rest, 
of at ions" one hour (laiiiu ■hat diy or lor moie than Ib'e hoars in any one iby 
lailcss he h.c^ been iil!'V,ve*l a*i inteival ior icsf of at ha^t halt an h luv ilnnn.r 
the day. In tlie case of eoinmei -lal e'lablishuien'& -lo einyloyco -Ivnild ije <-alk-fl 
noon to work for moie tuan J'JS hoars in any one month. AU waae< shunltL ho 
payable iiot latct thin +’ie toatli day n- the nvailii imai.'diately sa.* 'Of'din i that, in 
oi whi'h s leh waaos \ve>'c |»ayable. An employee '\\''nki.n: ni .m c.^hibhsh- 
rnent for a neriod or no!: less tnan six months -honhl on llio pie bn ri'iii o' mcilu-al 
ceriiheal-e, be eiitide.l to sieh leave, on ]»ay caleuhUed ut t!ie la'e of IniU his cxisum.' 
nay. ior a ro'al peiiol of tmi" cxi c-edina one mouth m anyone >eai. IVaycs tor 
overtime woilc shoe Id lie cahMlateil at. tiic rate of Oiic and one iruiuer tinvs tin- 
ordinal V rate of waues i.aya'.ilo to the employee. Atiy per-on i-.miniLii.jm a bi.wh 
of the iiil-'s may, on couvwTion lie piiuNh ibl.-i vuth rine wlti li mty c.Mcn.l to tiliy 
rupees. The a.*, when tjassed. vill apply in tiie liist; in-Min-e to the cty ot (VIcmPPi 
and siibiirlis and to all tlic iniinu ipal aieas in the df'tiiels ol the J l-l‘eryanas. 
Jiowrah and HooMxly. Tlaere-alter- it v«-ll apply to stn-h .areas :w the iToMimial 
Govern rnenr may .‘^pe.ify by noiifmalion. 

WoiiMMLx’s rno'fr.o rtoN IhiL 


the 

(Beir.*al — 

bill WHS to amend the Ibnaal Woikmeirs Tioteetioii Aet, 1'.*.)!, »jtri’(-ti\ol y to i)U!veiii. 
the besetiiim of t hires ^^hcre worknioa ie..*eivc their waecs iiy prol’c'siotial motjcy-* 
lenders for the pitrpo^^ of lecovenn-.; their ihie^ as a firsf charin' mi ilm ^\aaes of 
the workmen. It Mas jdso intended to extend the pv.iio'iion aii’oided by liic Avl to 
woikmen in the crnjdoy of local .authoiuies and I'uhlic u'llity se:-\i.*cs ainl fccamcn. 

IXLAXT) tbrEiM VEs^l:LS Amend. Ihi.L 

AcvOidinj^ lo the Inland Steam Vessels Act of VdT the Vioviij»daI G.)\e!n- 
iiients are not entitled to levy locs or ic*o\or eo^ts fnim the ]'iutiv:j involved in 
cases bcfoiG the spe.dal coarfs of investiaaliou into (M-nahms !•> jjihunl steam or 
motor YOfesels plyine, in the ihcis of Bena.al. In the abseni*c of any mu'Ii pioMsioii 
tiic Government hiavc to bear all expenses incidciibi] lo these courts, ''ilu lull sought 
to empower the eouits to make such otdcis as they thoimlii fit i» ’pee(in.£ tim costs 
of the mvestbaiiuii or any X'art. therc-oi. The House then a'ljouincd till I'hiday next. 

Thainin<j in Aviation 

8tii. DECEOER An an noun cement that the t.overnmcnt have under 
their con-uderaticn ewtain LOnereto piop.jsals for deMlo-ment of a'lafiun in tins 
province was male by die llon'ble c/v;* S'fiLimii>d'lin when the House 

discussed non-odlcial ic.sohnions. The Home 'vniihsie'*, lioMe\n’, was inn imduied lo 
reveal the cluracicr of the s< hem -s for- he sank it would ii'if. bo ]>io..ri t j do so 
uncii the necos.sary nin-iunt had bjcn proMdod for in the btuh ct. 'Hni oc.-a.sion for 
The announeemen'- was iiirnir-lmd by a resolution nnwul by Kai Ihiinidur SiUi^mlrn. 

‘S./iAa (Fi.>_.rcsi'i\e) stULCslmj? ihat the Goveinunni of Benaal shonhi 
either gi'iint an ananal huti-t-ly to the B^m^iai Kl\in,j; Glub to enable thtmi lo 
popularise and extend their u-jtiyities in teaflunj ilie UuMry and i>iaeii. e of ilyum, 
or themr-clves ioand sOiiie siipcrids lor the ti.iinim/ of au ].in>is irnl Lri-fi-tavl 
enirineers devolopiiiii ihoiiby an interest oi the ]»coplc in a\iiuion. 'Fhe Hu 
Bahahu- irmarkcd that pto’ple to-day lived 'pra-tically in rhe midst, ol air laid'^. 
All pro^U’cssive countries^ in the vvorhl had cneoniaa:ed aviation and llyinp, rlulis 
had received financial help from their lespeetive Govcramenls. But lutb)* tanately, 
aviation in Bengal had not been eneouraj^id and devehtped. Even important 
places like Dacca and I>ar[eeli]ii5 were not conneolcd with tlie metropolis by means 
of aerial service. Mr. Nitr A>imedl (Coalition), moving an amcmlmcnl, oihiied 
that instead of giaiuing an annual subsidy lo the Bengal Flying Club the 
Government should found some scholaibliips so that at least foity young men 
might receive training m aviation eveiw year. He had, however, every “ svinpathv 
with the object of the mover of the resolution. Objecting to the acceptance of the 
amendment. Mr. Manjit Fal Chowdhury thought that in that case tlie character 
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of the resolution would be entirely changed. Opposing, Sir Nazimiiddin intimated 
the House that the Government had not been idle and had gone into the question 
of imparting training in aviation to young men of this province. They had at 
present under their consideration certain concrete proposals for giving training so 
that the students might secure A and B licenses. But until the amount therefor 
had been provided in the budget, the Minister felt that it would be inadvisable to 
give those sc leines out. He would, in those circumstances, request the Eai Bahadur 
to withdraw his resolution. Both the resolution and Lhe amendment were 
withdrawn. The House then adjourned till idouday nest, the 11th. December. 

The Mo>?eylenders’ Bill 

11th. DECSJIBBR The debate on the Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill, clause by 
clause, as they were passed i)y the Assembly during the last session, commenced 
to-day. The Bill had been framed to supplement the provisions of the Bengal 
Money-lendeis’ Act of 1933, although it has been introduced as a separate measure. 
Among its principal provisions, by the denuiiion of ‘‘loan” certain leading transac- 
tions have been excluded from the operation of the bill; for example, loans to or 
by Government, or by certain soieties, including Co-operative Societies and also 
loans by banks and insurance concerns. Loans, however, include loans in kind. 
A “lender” has been defined as anyone who advances a loan while a “money- 
lender” is defined so as to limit the term to the class of what may be called 
professional lenders. Provision has been made for strict regulation of" this class 
requiring them to be licensed and to keep certain accounts and furnish certain 
informations to borrowers, machinery being provided for the courts to enforce 
compliance with, or in some instances, to non-compliance with these provisions. 
IProvision has also been made for regulating rates of interest on all loans, 
including the abolition of compound inferest and also for limiting the amount 
of charges and other incidental expenses in relation to loans. The borrower is 
entitled to re-open transactions that ofifond against the provisions of the 
measure ana to move the court for taking accounts. There is penal provision 
against any one who takes a document which does not state the true facts as 
to the transactions of loan to which it relates and also against any molestation 
of borrowers. The discussion was confined to the explanatory clause of the bill. 

Shops and Establishments Bill 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, which on a previous day was 
introduced in the House, was by a motion of the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of eleven members, with instructions to 
submit their report by the 2Sth February next. 

Workmen’s Protection Bill 

The Inland Steam Vessels (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Work- 
men’s Protection (Amendment) Bill, introduced previously in the House, were 
passed, the latter with slight modifications. The Council then adjourned. 

Resolution on Wap. 

i2tli. to 14th, DECEMBER ‘.—Following a protracted debate for three consecutive 
day’s the discussion on the war resolution came to a close on Thui'sday, the Council 
accepting a resolution which extended help and support _ to Britain in their 
prosecution of the war and, at the same time, intimated the desirability of examining 
afresh the Constitution of India wnth a view to the immediate attainment of Dominion 
Status. The motion adopted was an amalgamation of the resolution of Eai Bahadur 
Surendra Narayan Sink a (Independent) and an amendment put forward by Mr. 
Nur Ahmed (Coalition). The motion stood thus : 

“This House is of opinion that whole-hearted help and support should be 
given to the British Government in the prosecution of their war against the German 
menace. 

“The Council further approves of the policy of the Bengal Government 
towards the present international crisis in condemning Nazi aggression and declares 
its determination to resist this aggression and to protect the security and honour 
of the province of Bengal and India with the available resources of the province. It 
further desires that it should forthwith be made absolutely clear that the constitution 
of India shall be examined de novo at the end of the war with a view to the immediate 
attainment of the objective of Dominion Status with effective protection for the 

17 
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due riglits of the minorities and other sections in consultation and agreement with 

all the parties and communities concerned/’ t ■ ^ v 

The motion was carried by 27 votes to 12, after which the House adjourned. 

The Mo^tey-lenders’ Bill 

loth, DECElVtBER : — Consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill was resumed 
to-day the discussion being confined to the explanatory clause of the measure. I'he 
debate on such a technical subject, which otlierwise^ would have apjiearcd dull and 
drv was enlivened bv the customary witticisms of the Hon. ^linister in charge 
of "the Bill, His action -speech, interspersed with humorous sallies, seemed to evoke 
a warm resnonse till the Council Chamber re-sounded with peals of laughter. 
Adjourning" the House till Monday next, the llon’blc the Preaidetit requested 
Nawab MusharufF Hossain to get himself in the meantime properly insM-ucted 
as to what he did e.xactly mean by the term ‘'Banking.” As many as 13 amend- 
ments of the Bill were disposed of, of which only one was accepted 
by the Government and the rest w'ere rejected by the House. The only motion 
that evoked certain amount of discussion in the course of which poll was demanded 
was that moved on behalf of the Congress group. 

Mb. Sabkab’s Besignation 

19 th. DECEMBER ; —The Council mot in a tense atmosphere to-day. The air 
was thick with rumours of resignation by the Pinanc ‘1 _ and with eager 

expectation the members awaited his arrival. Cheers burst forth from the Congress 
benches as the Hon’ble 3Ir. V. i?. Sarker made his a{>pearance in the Chamber. 
The Coalitionists remained silent and sullen. A hush over tlic House as he rose 
to defend the stand he has taken on the issue raised by the resolution on War and 
the ansver to the allegations levelled against him by Khan Buhadur Ahdul Karim, 
Leader of the Coalition Party in the Ujjper House. “We have an emissary from 
the parallel Government at Wardha in the person of the Mun’blc Mr. N. K. .Se.rker, 
the Finance Minister,” that was the language in which the Kiian Bahadur had 
described him on the previous day. The retort was strong aiul eircotivo. “] can 
at once tell the Khan Bahadur,” Mr. Sarkar roj)lieil, ‘‘(hat in the j>osition v/hich 
he and his associates have created for me, I am tempted to say that wardha is a 
place of pilgrimage for me and the Khan Bahadur should never cx[)cct tlmt I 
would always be a faithful disciple of Mount Pleasant Road, Bombay.” (Meaning 
Mr. Jinnah thereby). When after half-an-hour the Finance Minister resumed his 
seat he was greeted with shouts of applause and appreciation from all sides of 
the House. 

Privilege Motioji 

21st, DECEMBER ;-~That the Ministers had “committed a grave breach of 
the privileges of the Council by persistently abstaining from attending i(,s meetings 
for the transaction of business requiring their attendance.” was alleged in a privilege 
motion moved to-day by I)r. R, K. Moohherji^ on behalf of the Opposition, 
The motion prayed that the matter be brought to the notice of His Excidiency 
the Governor. The motion was a sequel to the absence of the hon. Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, who was to have dealt with matters falling under 
the Finance protfolio to-day, when the House was due lo resume discussion of 
the supplementary estimates of expenditure for 19.'10-4U. .Members of the diflercnt 
parties criticised the Minister’s absence and pointed ont ihar in the past, IMinisters 
had also been absent from the House during question time and during disc.ussion 
of matters which related to their respecrive departnionts. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim, Leader of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, said tiiat it w'as high time 
that they informed His Excellency “of the chronic lajises of his Ministers.” He, 
for one, held the view that if there was any recurrence of these lap.ses, they should 
“boycott the Council and bring the administration to a Btaridstiii.” The President 
adjourned the House for fifteen minutes, remarking that it was reju’cliensiblc that 

in spite of repealed complaints, Ministers still neglected the House. Mr. 

Suhrawardy, who now attended the sitting, asked the meml)ers to realise 
that there was serious dislocation in the business of the Government and explained 
that it was on that account that they could not bn punctual, however much they 

wished to be. He assured the House that there would not be a recurrence. Dr. 

Moohherjee withdrew his motion in view of the assurance given by the Minister. 
The Council then adjourned till January 3, 1940 when it will resume discussion on 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill. 



The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Poona Session — Poona — 14th. to Slst. August 1939 

Bombay Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Poona session of the Bombay Legislative Assemblv commenced at Poona 
on the 14th. August 1939. The hon. Mr. G. V. Mavalanfcar, Sreaker, presided. 
The Select Committee reports on various Bills, such as the Bill to regulate the 
transactions of money-lending in the province, the Bill for the protection of 
tenants, the Agriculturists Debt Belief Bill and the Shop Assistants Bill were 
submitted. 

The hon. Mr. L. M, Patil, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved a Bill to 
amend the Bombay Municipal Act (18S8). After rejecting an amendment moved 
by Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, in less than half an hour, the House passed the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Demand of Press Security 

loth. AUGUST Mr. Jamnodas Mehta asked leave of the House to move the 
adjournment of the House to draw attention to the action of the Government in 
demanding security from the Editor of Sawadkan and the Printer of the Lusmi 
Narayan Press, where it was published. The motion was adopted by 72 voles to 19. 

The Money-lenders’ Bill 

The House then carried by 72 votes to 32, a motion of the hon. Mr. K. M. 
Munshi that the period for the presentation of the Select Committee report on 
the Money-Lenders’ Bill be extended to [November 30, 1939, to enable the Bill to 
be considered along with the Agriculturists Debt Relief Bill, which would be 
shortly placed before the House. He said that both the Bills were closely con- 
nected. Mr. S, V. Parulekar and Mr. J. B. Greaves opposed the motion. 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

15th. to 21st. AUGUST [\Ir. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, moved 
the second reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
1879 (as amended "by the vSelect Committee). Further discussion was resumed 
on the next day, the 16th. August, when the House took up consideration 
of the various amendments tabled to danse 11 of the Bill pertaining to assessment 
and settlement of revenue of agricultural land. One of the amendments 
vras fundamentally wrong and iinscientihc. Assessment \yns fixed on the 
theory that the ^tate was entitled to a share of the pu'oduce of the land. It had 
nothing to do with the area of the lands one possessed. The result of the amend- 
ment, if accepted, he said, would entail the tenants to unnecessary hardship since 
any rise in the taxation would duly be shifted on to the tenants. After some 
discussion the amendment was rejected. The House also voted down by 57 votes 
against 27, an amendment by tlie same member for the deletion of the clause pres- 
cribing rental value. Mr. Morarji Desai said that this clause was the pivot of the 
Bill. Land assessments were based on several factors, the primary factor being 
rental value. He assured the House that there need be no _ apprehension of ficti- 
tious rental values since there was already a Bill on the anvil, namely, the tenancy 
legislation, by wliich usury and rack renting were sought to be prohibited, 
Next dav, the 17th. August, Mr. Jarmiadas M. Mehta moved an amendment 
which sought to make agricultural profits the basis of assessment. Mr. Mehta urged 
that the present Bill 'would not solve the land revenue problem, inasmuch as revenue 
would continue to be assessed and collected from the w'ages of agriculturists instead 
of their being assessed and collected from the profits. The Bardoli Satyagraha and 
the Enquiry Committee that followed it also figured m the coui se of the debate 
when Opposition members pointed out that it -^rrlCs'^for the vindication of the 
principle, namelv, assessment on agricultural profits, that the whole struggle was 
carriea on. The" hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, in his reply, stated that 
the issue for the Bardoli Satyagraha was not the one suggested but that the 
assessment was based on wrong data. While admitting that the principle espoused 
by the Opposition was also placed before the Bardoli Enquiry Committee by Mr. 
Bhulabhai J. Desai, counsel for the peasants, it was never persisted in. He 
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explained the many difiiculties in the way of determining agricultural profits. 
‘"Cooked” accounts and bogus accounts would be a challenge to any one. Further- 
more. agricultural profits were a nebulous thing. The ditfi 3ul tics here were much more 
thaa 'in°the ease of asses fing income-tax. Mr. Jamnadas Mekta’s amendment was 
pressed to a division and defeated by u3 votes to 29. Opposing another amendment 
moved by Sir A. M. AT. Dahlavi, Leader of the Opposition, which sought to direct 
the Government to hold fresh settlement of land revenue wiihin one year of the 
present Act, the ilevenue Minister explained the many dAficiilties in the way. There 
were 180 talukas in the iwovince which meant that ISO Settlement oai'-ers were re- 
quired. It was the ambiiion of the Bevenue Minister to train up as early ns possible 
as many Settlement Officers as were available. He, however, hoped 1 hat bci. ween three 
and five years’ time, he ■would be able to eftect a resetilcnient in all the talukas. 
Three otlier amendments to the Bill were moved in quick succession. 
The discussion on the next day, the 18th. August, centred round the sub-clauses 
relating to the limits of enhancement of assessment, determination of assessment 
and the term of settlement. An amendment to the clause moved yesterday by 
Sir A, if, AT. Dehlavi (Leader of the Opposition) for directing the Government 
to start a fresh settlement in this province within one year, and projxisals seeking 
to raise the period to three years and five years respectively, were cituer rejected 
or withdrawn- Sir A. iM. K. Dehlavi doubted if the whole Bill was not a measure 
for propaganda purposes so that the people might stand by them (the bTOvernment) 
in their hour of need. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, ex]fiaiiiing 
the Government’s difficulty in accepting the amendment, observed that settlement 
work involved the rights and privileges cf peasants and as such rcciu'.red careful 
scrutiny. There were not many retired officers competent to do settlement work 
as suggested by the Opposition. He informed the House that he Jiad already 
started preparing the necessary rules under the measure, although it had not yet 
been passed. An amendment by Mr. 8. L. Karanoikar seeking to empower 
peasants to challenge settlements in a court of law if the assessment fxcce<ied any 
year the value of one-sixth of the net pioduce of the holding, was also negatived. 
The Minister pointed out that it was not possible for the Government to submit 
themselves to a test in court. That wou d disturb tlie machinery of assessment. 
Next day, the 19th. August, over 15 amendments wore discussed. With the 
exception of two amendments, the rest were either rejected or not moved. The 
amendments accepted l)y the Government were one for deletion of I he clause, 
relating to the history oi collection of laud revenue and the variafious i i the area 
of occupied and cultivated lands during the last thir y ;’ears in tliC matter of 
assessment and the other, for the inclusion of “ordinary expenses of cultivating 
such crops.” There was considerable discussion on the clause pcrlaining to the 
orders on the Settlement Report. It was laid down in the clause, that, orders 
passed by the Provincial Government shall be final and slinll not be called 
in question in any court. Several amendments were moved in this 
clause, enabling the assessed group to bring the mailer before a tribunal to 
be appointed by the Government or before the District or High Court s r*'-specUveIy. 
Further consideration of the amendments was held over, ])Oiulii-g informal 
discussions between the Opposition members anti the Revenue Minister 
on this question. The House then adjourned till Monday, the Slat. August, when 
by 67 votes to 31, it passed the third reading of the Bill, "'he oi»pon(nl8 of the 
Bill confined their arguments to the ‘•disappointing nature” of the legislation. 
Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the Opitosilion, .and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
contended that an opportunity had been missed of launching agrariiiri legislation 
which would have left a landmark in the history of legislation, arnl that the relief 
done to the peasants was only nominal. The former character isw I the Bill as 

“old wine in a new bottle” and that there was nothing in the legislation. 

He asserted that the hopes of the many parties in the country and that of the 

Congress had been belied. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, 
replying, pointed out that for the first time assessmeiria to be made ii the future 
would be subject to the vote of the House and such a thing had never hapjiened 
in the past. He asserted that it should be clear to anyone who examined the 
Bill impartially, that reduction would be substantial in several cises where 
formerly the pitch of assessment was very high. Formerly the pitch of assessment 
was 50 per cent of the rental value and in some cases e^en 55 per cent in actual 
practice. Now it was reduced to 35 per cent of the value. The danger of 

rack-renting would also be eliminated with the passing of the tenancy- legislation 
^d that would mean the assessment would only be 30 per cent. One important 
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change that had been made in the Bill was with regard to settlements. According 
to an agreed amendment on the question, anj' person aggrieved by the report or 
the Collector on assessment could apply to the Provincial Government for reference 
to the Revenue Tribunal. The Revenue Tribunal after making an enquiry, 
would submit its opinion on the objections raised to the Provincial Government. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

22nd. to 23rd. AUGUST By seventy votes to seven, the Assembly rejected to-day 
an amendment by Mr. P, W. Weigh to have the Tenancy Bill referred back to the 
Select Committee. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, the Revenue Minister, bad just 
moved a motion that the Bill to provide for the protection of tenants in the 
Province of Bombay be read for the second time, tvhen Mr. S. L. Karandikar 
raised a point of oraer as to whether the Bill as it emerged from the Select Commit- 
tee was in order. Mr. Karandikar submitted that se'>*eral important provisions 
contained originally in the Bill had been dropped. He contended that the Bill 
should be withdrawn, redrafted and then presented to the House. The hon. Mr. 
G, V, Mavlanker, the Speaker, held that there was no valid objection, since the 
scope of the Bill was to give protection to the tenants, and it v,'as retained by the 
Select Committee. It was at this stage that Mr. JVagk moved his amendment. 
With the rejection of Mr. Wagh's amendment, Mr. Karandikar moved an 
amendment for referring back the Bill to the Select Committee to reconsider 
certain clauses. This amendment was also rejected. Discussion of the 
Bill, clause by clause, was then resumed. Over a dozen amendments were 
rejected before the House rose for the day. Next day, the 23rd. August, 
the definition of “rent” was debated at great 'length on amendments moved by 
Sardar iV. G. Vinchoorkar and Mr, Jhabwala, It is laid down in the Bill that 
“rent” means any consideration in money or kind, or both, paid or payable, by a 
tenant on account of the use or occupation of land held by him, but shall not 
include the rendering of any personal service. The amendments sought to alter 
the position in regard to personal service. Sir A. M, K, Dehla%i, supporting Sardar 
Vinchoorkar’s amendment, said that when two j^arties, namely, landlord and tenant, 
entered into a contract, no law should stand in the way. If the tenant had agreed 
to render a certain service, then he should do it. Rao Bahadur Chitale declared 
that agricultural economy could not vrell be served by the elimination of personal 
service. He argued that tenants would be in a better position to discharge their 
obligations if personal service was taken into account. Sir Chinuhhai Modhowlal, 
supporting the amendment-, said that there were many instances where tenants did 
not pay rent by way of share in crops but only their personal seiviccs were 
taken into consideration. The hon. Mr. Morarji Lesai, opposing the amendments, 
declared that the Bill was the result of an earnest endeavour on the part of the Govern- 
ment to put the relations between the landlord and the tenant on a proper and equit- 
table basis, in order that neither the landlord might, exploit the tenant., nor the tenant 
become an irresponsible person. He explained that the relations between the two 
were not particularly nappy in the several parts of the pro'rince and it was the 
intention oi the Government to set matters right. As practical men, they had to 
see how the legal position created by the amendment would be utilised. Tenants 
were forced to work in some cases on landlords’ own farms. On refusal to do so 
they were dealt with severely. The result of the amendment, if accepted, would 
be that the tenant would have to carry out i^ersonal services supposed to be 
based on an agreement. The amendments were declared lost. An amendment 
for the deletion^ of the sub-clause relating to the definition of the term “to 
cultivate personally” was moved by Mr. S, F. Parulekar, Discussion had not 
concluded when the House rose for the day. 

The Finance Act Amend. Bill 

28th. to 31st. AUGUST The hon. Mr. A, B, Lathe, Finance Minister, moved 
tO'day the Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act. The Bill is designed to lighten the 

E rocedure for the recovery of the urban immovable tax. According to the amending 
111, a penalty is prescribed for default in payment of the tax and also it is 
made a first charge on the premises on wmich it is leviable. Leaders of the 
Opposition groups criticised the Government for bringing forward this measure 
ana charged them with utilising the municipalities to recover the tax instead of 
doing it themselves, and also for transgressing on the rights of the Municipalities. 
A motion for postponement of the Bill, sine die, brought forwad by Sir. A, M, 
Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, was thrown out by 56 votes against 42, 
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Dr. Antroliker moved for closure, which the Deputy Speaker. Mr. N. G. Joshi, 
put to the House. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi pointed out that there were some 
more members, including Europeans, who were wanting to speak. The closure 
motion was put to vote and was carried by 58 votes against 43. Thereupon 
Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi made a brief statement saying that no useful purpose 
would be served by their participation in the proceedings, tic then walked out 
of the House followed by other Opposition members. This was the first time 
European members participated in a “walk-out”. The Finance Minister, in the 
course of his reply, assured the House that steps would lie taken to see that 
none suffered undue hardship on account of this Legislation. Next day, the 
30th. August, a motion for the circulation of the Bill for a fortnight for 
eliciting public opinion was thrown out by the House, IV.I voting against and 
45 for. A motion for referring the Bill to a select committee was also rejected 
by the House. Amendments for exempting trustees of charities anti waqfs from 
the operation of the penalty clause in tlie Bill were withdrawn by tlie movers on 
an assurance given by the hon. Mr, A. B. Lathe, the Finance Ministei-, that 
the Government would take particular care to see that they did not sutler any 
hardships. He also assured the House that before framing the rules he would 
consult the members of the House. An important amendment., which was moved 
on behalf of the Government and accepted, removed the retrospective character 
of the penal clause. Next day, the 31st. August, over a dozen amendments were discus- 
sed. Of the amendments moved two were accepted l)y the Govemnn'iit. One of them 
gives discretionary power to the Collector or the Municipality in the matter of levying 
penalty for default in payment of the property tax. According to the amend- 
ment, a penalty will be levied only if the authorities concerned are satisfied that the 
person liable to pay the tax had wilfully failed to pay it. By the second 
amendment the penalty leviable on default has been reduced to one-fourth of the 
tax payable instead of the whole amount as in the Bill. By votes to 2G, 
the House rejected an amendment moved by the Muslim League Tarty which 
sought to impose a graded penalty from one per (^eni of the tax payable to five per 
cent if the tax had not been paid within five months. 

Bombay Session — Bombay — 25th Sept, to 31 si. October 1939 

The Bombay Session of the Assembly began its session on the 25th. September 
with the agenda left over from thel'oona session. The agenda inf, hided eleven (Jovorn- 
raent Bills, the more important of them being the i\Ioney-lon dors’ Bill, the Tenancy 

Bill, the Shop Assistants Bill and the Agricultural I debtors Bill, all of them 

awaiting second and third readings. The Fodder Ordinance promulgated liy the 
Government, consequent on the famine conditions in Giijerot, has also 'been 
framed into an enactment and was also ])laced before the House. 'Ihetliirty 
non-official Bills on the agenda included the Hindu Divorce Bill, the Trevention 
of Bigamous Marriages Bill, and other social legislation. 

The BoiiuAY Tenancy Bill 

27th. SEPT, to 3rd. OCTOBER The Bombay Tenancy Bill was discussed on 

these days, Mr. G. K. Phadnke,^ in an amendment, suggestfd the influHion 

of two sub-clauses to Section 0, the first that rent payable to ihe landlord hy the 
tenant should be the first charge on eroj.s and, socoikIIv, the tenant should be 
made liable for the payment of land revenue to the Government in reH]H*ct of 

land held and protectccl by the tenant. The Revenue Minister opi>oscd the 

amendment, which was lost. Clause 7 dealing with the lamllord’s right in a 
protected tenancy was discussed at length. 8. V. ParuUkar urged that 

bigger landlords should not have the right to determine tenancy. Tlie ih.venne 

Minister expressed his faith that the lamllordB would not aliuse fhe power vested 
in them and if the Government came across such instances, ihcy would eertuinly 
come to the rescue of the tenant. Mr. Jamnadas Mehfn pointed out that the 
words “for any agricultural purposes” were vague. He asked if bee-hiving would 
be an agricultural purpose for which the landlords could evict the tenant. The 
Revenue Minister appreciated the point made and promised to consider it. 

Mr. B. S. Hiray, Parliamentary Secretary, moved an amendment to the 
effect that a landlord be deemeil to have used the land personally if he used the 
land by his own labour or by hired labour under his supervision or any member 
of his family. This amendment was accepted by the Minister and Clause 7 was 
passed by 47 votes to 12. Mr* BT. V. Patasker (East Khandesh) moved an 
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amendment making provision for an appeal to the Collector, against an order for 
compensation made by the Mamlatdar. The Revenue Minister accepted the 
amendment and it was passed. Strong oppcsition was shown by a section of the 
House to Clause 22, which made non-issue of receipts by the landlord punishable 
by fine amounting to Es 100. ^Ir. (?. K, Phaihe suggested au amendment that 
the fine be reduced to Es. 10. The amendment was accepted. The House then 
adjourned till Monday, the 3rd. October, when the House passed the second and 
third readings of the Bill. The spokesmen of landlords characterised the Bill 
as a revolutionary measure, Tphile the spokesmen of tenants said that it did 
not confer all the benefits that should be expected of a progressive government. 
The Eevenue Minister. Mr. Morarji Desai, declared that it m'us safe to be slow in the 
initial stage of tenancy reform. The Bill aTords protection to tenants with regard 
to permanency of tenure. 

Fodder Grain' Control Bill 

6th. OCTOBER Tne Bombay Fodder and Grain Control Bi”, which was intended 
to grant power to the Provincial Government to regulate and t-ontrol the suoply 
and distribution of fodder and grain including the pi ice thereof during faraine, 
passed the third reading to-day. During detailed cojisideration of the Bill, it wnas 
urged upon the Govern meat that it should be made incumbent on sellers of 
fodder and grain to sell those commodities to hona file customers. Otherwise, it 
was pointed out, sellers might conserve stock, thereby nullifying the benefits of 
the measure. Although the EcVenue Minister explained that the‘ Government had 
A constitutional diiliculty in accepting the clause, the motion was pressed to a 
division and the House rejected it by an overwhelming majority. An amendment 
enjoining the seller to issue a receipt to the purchaser giving all the particulars 
of the sale was accepted by the House as a useful suggestion. The second and 
third readings were passed in quick succession. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Belief Bill 

The House next took up for consideration the Agricultural Debtors’ Eelief 
Bill with the Select Committee Eeport thereon. The Bill provided for scaling 
down of debts of cultivating agriculturists in the Province whose debts did not 
exceed Es. 15,000 and was not below Es. 100. The Bill provided for the setting 
up of Debt Conciliation Boards and payment by easy instalments. A feature of 
the Bill was that a debtor was obliged to be a member oi a Eesource Society before 
he could avail himself of the facility. Kext day the 7th. October, the Assembly 
continued discussion on the second reading of the ‘Bill. An amendment from the 
Congress benches that an agriculturist should not be considered a debtor if money 
was due from him to agricultural labourers under him, was accepted. An 
amendment moved from the Congress benches which provided that the benefits 
of the Bill should be available to persons cultivating personally before April 1, 
1937 was also accepted by the Government. 

Eeduction of Marriage Expenses 

10th. OCTOBER ;~The Assembly discussed to-day a non -official resolution 
recommending to the Government to undertake legislation to provide for compulsory 
reduction of expenses in connection with the marriage and other ceremonials of 
agriculturists. It was suggested that legislation may be undertaken to provide for 
“reasonable'’ rediicrion of expenses incurred on “unnecessary religious” ceremonies 
of agriculturists. An amendment was moved _ to include all classes of people 
within the scope of the resolution. A Muslim member moved an amendment to 
exclude Muslims from the scope of the resolution while other Muslim members 
welcomed the economy measure suggested in the resolution. The Home Mmister 
replying to the debate, said that he was one with the House in their view that 
marriage expenses should be curtailed and controlled especially among that class 
of people who could ill-atford them. But in social matters like the present one, 
legislation would _ not serve the purpose.^ “If we want some change in social 
habits, we must raise the standard of education of the people. Their moral attitude 
must change. Legislation should not go counter to the needs of human nature. 
The members must be aware how even a healthy measure like the fc'arda Act was 
resented by many people.” The Minister added it was quite unfair to check by 
legislation the ^ custom of people enjoying themselves on occasions of marriage. 
Society wanted it. People spending money for the purpose never grudged it. In 
view of these facts, he would request the mover to withdraw the resolution. The 
resolution was however withdrawn on the next day. 
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Minorities and the Services 

11th. OCTOBER A spirited enunciation oi! the Government’s policy with 
regard to the representation of minority coinmimities in the Government services, 
was a feature of the debate to-day. Sir AH Mohamed Khan Dehlard. Leader of 
the Onoosidoii, moved his resolution recommending to the Government that 20 per 
cent Vf appointments in the Government administration sliould be reserved for 
Muslims Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, critieising the mandatory effect of the resolution, 
said that ^democracy would be at an end if the princime of the resolution was 
given effect to. He moved an amendment, which entitled any qualified person 
to get an appointment. Mr. Babnbhai Patel from the Congress benches, in another 
amendment drevr the attention of the House to the fact that the IMiislims formed 
only 8 8 per cent of the population in the province and that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment should see tliat excess Muslims in Government employ over their legitimate 
share be dispensed with. A Scheduled Class member pressed the claims of his 
community to 20 per cent of Government anpoiatmeiils and moved iv ■ >ri)ora{ian 
of the recommendation in the main resolulion. The hon, ]\ir. K. K. Jllnnsbi, 
Home Minister, onposing the resolution, said that there could be only two 
principles which should guide all civilised Governments in the matter of 
aopointment to the services. The first was one of efhciency, mul the other that all 
sections who, due to general backwardness, deserved protection, should be cared 
for. The Minister referred to the classification of the communities as Advanced, 
Intermediate and Backward for the puri)ose of representation in the services, the 
latter two categories getting larger representation. The ^Muslims being classified 
as “Intermediate” had secured a very fair and just share of the appointments in 
Government services. Mr. Munshi stressed the need for safeguarding the eliiciency 
of the administration which should not be sacrilied while protecting tlic legitimate 
claims of the minorities. Ho assured the House that since the acceptance of office 
by the Congress, the Government had been doing everything in their jiowcr to see 
tfiat the rights of the minorities were safely conserved. The resolution w'as lost 
without a division. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Belief Bill (contd.) 

16th. to 25tli. OCTOBER The House resumed discussion to-day on Clause I of 
the Agricultural Debtors Belief Bill, which dealt with the constitution of the Debt 
Adjustment Board. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 
next day, the t7th October, when after Clause 5 vesting power in the Provincial Govern- 
ment to dissolve a Debt xidjustment Board or remove a member thereof was adopted, 
the House next disposed of five more clauses, w’hich gave pow'cr to the Board to 
decide all cases relating to adjustment of debts and provided that dovisions of the 
Board shall have the validity of judicial proceedings and matie certain awuirds of 
Board appealable. Clauses of the Bill which prescribed a stamp fee of tw'o rujices 
and a coun fee for appeal against the decision of the Board were opposed by mem- 
bers. The Opposition urged that in an ameliorative measure tho imposition of fees 
went against the grain. The Finance Minister replied that justice should not be 
too cheap and funds Avere required to pay the salary of othcers, and if anything 
remained in excess that would be spent for improving the <um(Ution of agricul- 
turists, Next diiy, the 18th. October the House )>ussed as many as twenty-one 
clauses in the course of the day. Btrong opposition w'as in evidence, however, 
when Clause 24 was taken up. This clause limited the juri.^dirtion of a Debt 
Adjustment Board to entertain an application for adjustment of the debt of a Iverson 
whose debts were not more than Bs. 8"), 000. By w'uy of amendmcntH, figures vary- 
ing from Bs, 5,000 to Rs. 2'>,0JJ tvero suggested. One amendment sought to fix a 
minimum limit at Rs. 50. The amendments were thrown out. Next day, the 20th. 
October, the House voted on amendments to CTaiiae 40. Mr. K, Ktmtrs ((.’ongress) 
amendment alone was accepted after slight modifications. The amended (6ause sought 
to give relief to “debtors” by scaling <lown their debts according to a definite plan, 
taking into consideration the frdl in prices of agriciilturiil ja-odnets after ll)3L 
It also laid down that at the time of application to the Board, if tho interest was 
more than the principal, twice the amount of principal wouhi be dee.med to ho the 
amount due to the debtor. On the 23r<i. October, the vital clauses in the Bill, laying 
down provisions for scaling down debts of agriculturists to their paying capacity, 
engaged the attention of the House to-day. Members of the Opposition siionsor^ 
an amendment recommending graded scaling down instead of the uniform one 
proposed in the Bill. The Finance Minister opposed the proposal. A series of 
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clauses explaining the details which an award made by an Adjustment Board should 
contain were then adopted. Amendments were moved to suggest that the Govern- 
ment should not claim priority in respect of their dues but they were rejected. 
The Finance Minister assured the House that in case any dilhciilty should arise 
in working the Bill, improvements to it would certainly be considered. Next day, 
the 24t!i. October, the House considered the circumstances when a Debt Adjustment 
Board had the right to declare a debtor insolvent. Instead of Clause 6-1, the House 
accepted the amendment of Mr. D. iT. Kunte to the above clause, which laid down 
the conditions _ of insolvency. According to the amendment the Board was em- 
powered to adjudicate a debtor an insolvent if his xiaying capacity was inadequate 
to pay the total amount of his debts, or if a debtor was in default of two conse- 
cutive or any three instalments payable under the award. The amendment further 
stated that the order of adjudication thus made vras to be deemed to be an order 
of the court. The amended clause being comprehensive, the House decided to 
delete clauses 6S to 74. Next day, the 25th, October, the sseoud and the third 
readings of ihe Bill were passed. 

Resolution on War 

25t}i. OCTOBER The Assembly presented an atiimated appearance in the 
afternoon, when, before a crowded house, the Prime IMinister, the hon. Mr. B. G. 
Kher, moved the Congress resolution disapproving of the Viceregal declaration. 
The Premier moved as follows 

^ ‘‘This Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and have farther, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of 
Provincial Governments, 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Goveimment that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of tbe present war, it is essential, in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Indian people, that principles of democracy should be applied 
to India and her policy should be guided by her people ; and that India should 
be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution, 
and further that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is possible in 
the immediate present to give effect to that principle in regard to the present 
governance of India, including arrangements whereby all war measures in this 
province may be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Government. 

“This Assembly regrets that the siuialion in India has not been rightly 
understood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in regard to India.” 

Sir A, M, K. Dehlavi, Leader of the 0])posiuon, moved an amendment on 
behalf of the Muslim League Party w'hich was on the lines of the Muslim League 
resolution on the subject. The amendment ivter alia stated that the parliamentary 
system of Government under the present constitution had failed and that the 
entire problem of India's future constitution should be revised de imvo and also 
the British Government should not make any commitment without the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan wanted to know if the amendment was in order. 
He said that no amendment could be moved ivhieh was of a nugatory character. 
The aim of the Muslim League amendment ran counter to that of the original 
resolution. While the Premier’s 'motion demanded that India should be regarded 
as an independent nation, the amendment sought to divide the country into 
Muslim India and non-Muslim India. He asserted that the amendment was an 
independent proposition and not an amendment. 

Mr. 8. H, Jhabvala moved a series of amendments which sought to make 
verbal changes in the resolution. Dr. B. B. Amhedkar. Mr. Jamiiadas Mehta 
and Mr. R. S. Khedgikar moved their respective amendments. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble (European Group), on behalf of the Progress Party, 
moved the following amendment : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British (Government that, in view of the fact 
that in spite of all the differences regarding the methods of achieving the goal of 
Indian political freedom and the pace at which India should achieve it, all parties 

18 
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and interests are united in the demand for Dominion Status within the meaning 
of the Statute of Westminster, the existing constitution shall be amended " with 
the approval not only of the majority party but of the minorities also as soon 
after the present war as is practicable, with the object of conferring unon India 
Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westmiiuster; and that 
a declaration to this effect should forthwith be made. " 

“Finally, this_ Assembly ^ recommends that in the meanfime, the Government 
should co-operate_ with His Majesty's Government and the Government of India 
in the prosecution of the war so that all necessaiy measures may he execulnd 
through the Provincial Government.” 

Mr. S K. Paiil (Congress) moved an ameiidnicnt wliich stated that “in 
view of the failure of the British Government to meet the Indian demands this 
Assembly, while recording its fullest confidence in the Ministry, calH noon it tn 
tender its resignation.” “ i ^ to 

When the resolution was taken up for consideration iiy the House on the 
next day, the 26th. October, the Premier, commending tlie resolution to the House 
traced at considerable length the events leailing up to the prescni .situation ami 
recalled the Congress demand for a declaration of policy, the Viceroy's statement 
as also the statement of Lord Zeilaiul in tiie House of Lorils. The Viceiwl 
declaration had been found disap] .oin ting not only liy the Ctingross but also 
the iSational Liberal Federation. The LTemier was san-astic wlien he refenwl tn 
the mention of the 1919 and 1029 declarations of policy “which will I am 

be rmeated in 19i9 and 1939 and 1909, if indeed we are no Mipino as to await 

the pleasure of those who are to-day ruling over us in tlio mailer of our i)ro<'Ms 
on the road to self-detonnination.” rroecoding, Mr. Klicr said, MI! our doimS 
have been turned down The question then arises as to what should ho out co iw 
of aqUon and this brings mo to the roaolution Iieforc 1h::i, House. Sn the first 
part. It regrets that India should have been made to iiarticipalc in the war without 
the consent of the people and that laws should Imvn been passed and in^Ss 
enacted ourtailmg tlio powers and activities of tlio i’rovincial tiovmimonts 
Indians wei;e not consulted before the war was declared. They liavo no Smv,: 
voice in the prosecution of the war, and as a matter of fad, tlie powers of the 
Provincial Governments have been curtailed by the amendnienl of tiie (ioTCninient 
of India Act passed without India's cousent. The first portion of the reS™ 
therefore, expresses our regret that all tliis should have boon done, against oiu 
will. The second part ot the resolution declares tliat in order to seom-e thJ 
oo-operation of the Indian people the principles of demo,-rai-v sliould lie auuli «1 
i .policy should bo guided by her iieopli', tiial India shonlll hn 
legarded as a free nation eirtitied to frame her own eonstitiition and with that end 
in view, all necessary changes in the form of the Iloveiumie should be mad» 

s’ha^ ‘d“essr KS'%ou';;ii;%,a 

fhi’it nature ought, to be passed with one voVv. Tho Smrt Sf 

situation in India has not been ri.-htly miLf 
stood bj His Majesty s Government when authorising tho sialmuent t!mt Icis iL>ti 
on their behalf The statement, as has been observed; won hi have nlm on of 
20 years ago. It is based on the assumption that ba ng c v ded -i <l lis 
Indian people are unfit and unable to goveru themselves. 9Tis is t / fr./e n 
that there are minorities and there are difierences in this coi'nh-v tu t if- 
the only country where there are minorities 

part, we have always stood for the ani’ilest aiuirantf'es for tlio , 0 ' ■ ^ 

I cannot conclude ray remarks better thaii^by qnotiim- Mnlntina 

MfmS? 

?n«ar sht^ 

Britain can prevent it. Anot mr A,mml r,Sl r- "t ’ “ t°r India if 

of the war. ‘Like its pi^hSr iUs bomd f 

W and it has got a stone. What the future has in sire TX, f^e no? 

deelar^ 414 » 4 ° 
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Congress had done things in its own way without any regard for the interests of 
the minorities. The attitude of the Muslim League Party was well known. 
They stood at one with all those who were striving for the betterment of the 
country on ail vital issues affecting the community. They stood for democracy. 
But the attitude of the Congress Party had made them revise their attitude. 
He said that the Muslim League Party’s amendment w^as moved with the sincere 
and honest hope, that democracy might be granted to this country, but on 
proper lines. He reminded the Congmss that, on several occasions in the past, 
the League had stood by the Congress. The accusation of ‘ divide and rule*’ had 
been made by the Congress against the British Government. But, it was a matter 
of truth, he asserted, that the Congress had all along applied the same principle 
in its rule. Ceaseless efforts had been made to divide the Muslims. Inducements 
of all kinds had been held out. Divisions were created among the Scheduled 
Classes, He reiterated that, whatever might be the merits or demeiits of a demo- 
cratic parliamentary system, in so far as India w'as concerned, that system had 
failed oecause of "the' conditions obtaining in this country. He hoped that the 
Congress, even if it went out ot office now, would be back, but with a changed 
heart and a different outlook. Sir Ali Mohamed disagreed with the Congress 
in its insistence in calling upon the British Government to make a declaration 
when busy with matters of life and death, and asking them to lay down categori- 
cally a certain principle with regard to the future of India. Gn the face of things, 
it was not practicable. 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar said that the resolution was both improper and 
inopportune, as it asked the House to make certain demands and a declaration 
and also sought the sanction of the House to follow certain procedure in case 
those demands were not met. It was obvious that certain demands had been 
made on His Excellency the Viceroy, but those demands had not been made 
by the House. The Prime Minister did not think fit to table those demands 
first before this House. The procedure followed was different. Something was 
done by somebody, and now the Ministry came to this House and said : “The 
affair has been bungled. Please come to our rescue.” Proceeding, Dr. Ambed- 
kar said that the Viceregal declaration had been made over a week ago. The 
proper course for this House would be to express its opinion that the dedaratioii 
was not satisfactory. The resolution was so worded that it did not in any way 
express an opinion as to whether that declaration was acceptable or not, or 
whether any other declaration should be made. Coming to the merits of the 
resolution, he was in agreement with the first part of it, namely, about the 
British Government making India a participant in the war without the consent 
of the people of India. The foreign policy of the Empire was controlled by the 
British Cabinet. This country had no voice in the foreign policy. Probably, 
an invitation might be extended to somebody to go where peace would be 
concluded in order to affix his signature. It was indeed a very anomalous 
position that without the consent of this country, people had been brought into 
the slaughter. He asserted that India had a greater right than even the Dominions 
to be consulted in this matter. And although this country had been involved 
in a war, it had neither an Air Force nor an Army nor a Navy of its own. 
Proceeding, Dr. Ambedker said that the democracy envisaged by the Congress 
however was that the majority would not suit this country. He referred to the 
status of Harijaus in the body politic of India. Their position remained the same 
as before. He would not submit to a democracy wherein the Muslims and 
Scheduled Classes would remain for all time a minority. Dr. Ambedkar then 
cited instances of alleged ill-treatment of Harijans and maintained that the 
composition of the administration was such that the Caste Hindus were in an 
overwhelming majority, and they were very hostile to the few Scheduled Class 
members wiio were in service. Opposing the amendments tabled to his formula, 
Dr. Ambedkar said, “In any constitution that is framed, we shall claim the 
right that, whatever provisions my be made relating to our safeguards, must be 
certified as adequate by the accredited representatives of the Depressed Classes/’ 
A mere recognition of the fact that the minorities should have a voice in the 
governance of the '.country would not suffice. There was the social, economic and 
religious dominance of the Caste Hindus over the Untouchables, and he would 
not submit to political dominance also. He would fight tooth and nail any such 
domination. He V7as not for any constitution in which the Scheduled Classes 
would not have freedom and not an equal partnership. He would not say 
“Damn your Safeguards. Give me my independence.” But given sufficient 
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Safeguards, he would hare the Congress hare its denianrls. B.ef erring to the 
contemplated resignation of the Ministry, he wanted to know why tliey wanted 
the permission of the House. It was purely a party issue. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble, commending his amendment to the House, declared 
that the resolution was ill-conceived. There was a great deal in the Viceregal 
Statement, and he thought the whole matter had been misunderstood, hir. 
Bramble proceeding said that under the circumstances ]U-cvailing in India, it 
Tvas not possible to obtain the consent of the country for the declaration of 

-I c-v 
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healthy reaction to a crisis such as the present one should be that all should 
rally "round the duly constituted authority, ’'J'ho atiiiudc whirli tlie Opposition 
should now adopt is one of hearty co-operation with the Oovernmeut. But 
our present Government has seen fit to divest themsclves^ of rcspoiisiliility at 
the juncture. We should be deceiving ourselves if we -were to reject the possibility 
and the probability of this province having to he governed by IHs Excellency 
the Governor in his sole discretion under Section B9 of the Government of 
India Act. But I am not expressing any lack of conlldeiu'c in His Excellency 
the Governor when I say that 1 must sincerely regret when this necessity 
arises. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, wdiile fully subscribing to the Cniigress point of view, 
in so far as it related to Britain’s failure to consult India in the cleclaration of 
war, deprecated the Cong^i'ess move to vacate office. The i^osition did not. w'arrant 
such a procedure. The Congress was aware that the country had no vuicc in her 
foreign policy. The Congress had accepted office and eontimuid to function all 
these days in the full knowledge of the limitations under the Government of India 
Act. He Avondered why they should make a grievance of it m>w ami try to run 
away. As for the Viceregal statement, it had been considered throughout the coun- 
try as unsatisfactory. With regard to the war aims of the British (iovornnient 
none could have any quarrel. Everybody in this country was resounding \Yith de- 
nunciation of Hitler. The action of the British Government was in fact considered 
belated. On the minorities question, Mr. Mehta churgcil tlic British Government 
with creating disunity in this country. Q’hc minorities quest ion was a maiiiifac.tured 
one. It was started in 1005 and patented since then. Tlie Congress was also, he 
averred, a party to this ‘biational suicide.” Eesuming his s]icecii cm the next day, 
the 27th. October, Mr. Mehta opposed the Muslim l.eacue ainendnu'iit. He re]»u- 
diated the claims of the League to represent all the liluslims in this <-ountry. “It 
is a false statement,” he said, “that the Muslims of tiiis ccmnlry are the pfojicrty 
of the League. Even so, are we not the proi^erty of the ('ongr(‘SS eitiier.” He did 
not despair the present situation in the country. With (-ourago and understanding 
the communal problem could be solved. But, he added, lujbody in this country 
had the right to stand in the way of the progress of the (Mmntry. The position of 
India to-day was most abject and humiliating. U'he Yiceremd Kuitemeut was no 
doubt unsatisfactory. The declaration, he went on to sav, had at least the velvet 
glove, but the latest statement of vSir Samuel Hoarc cHiibtcd the m.ii glove of 
British Imperialism. But Mr. Mehta said, the Congress should not resign and 
‘‘run away” now. The Congress had admitted this was a just wav. IW resigning 
they would become an ally of Hitler, whether the Congress liked it or not. 


My. S, PI, Jhahvala (Railway Labour), who had a few verbal amendments 
in his name, assured the Congress that the working class wnuhl back tliem in 
whatever step they might take. Mr. R. A. Khedyikcr (^'rade Union) also supported 
the resolution and wanted the resolution to go further, aius was a moment he 
said, when all should sink their differences and stand united against British 
Imperialism. ^ 


The hon. Mr. K. M. Munsht, speaking on the resolution, explained that the 
issue betom the Hpuse was whether the House wanted the iMinistrv, which had 
co-operated with Britain in this war, to do so without being assured that India 
would be granted the status of a full self-governing country at the end of the war 
and without being given any share in tlie present governaiiee of the country. He 
reiterated the appeal of the Premier that in so far as this issue was concerned no 
Indian could differ and all members should keep their minds open. The resolution 

but from the larger interests 
gt the countxY. Referring to the Muslim League amendment, Jilr. Muiishi expressed 
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amazement at the plea advanced that the democratic parliamentary system of 
government vras unsuited to the genius of the country. If the amendment was 
taken at its face value, it would mean that we must go back ; it would mean that 
India should have feudal rule or foreign rule. Mr. Mnnshi questioned the propriety 
of the Muslim League Party asking for the consideration of an amendment ■which 
was more a matter of internal bargaining and making it an issue at a time when 
they were trying to assert their national dignity with regard to foreign rule. The 
Muslims in tfie Punjab, as was evident from the resolution tabled on behalf of 
the Unionist Party, wanted Dominion Status, But in Bombay they did not -want 
it. “Is it that "if Muslims are not in a majority in a province, it must remain 
under foreign rule ?” he asked. 

Referring to Mr. Bramble’s (European Group) argument that the Ministries 
would fail in their duty if they resigned, ]Mr. Mimshi declared that it -u'as really 
the other way about." The Indian" National Congress, :or the first time in history, 
in spite of the country’s yearning for freedom and democracy, offered its hand of 
friendship to Britain. It w'as"" prepared to share the buidcn of responsibility in 
this war. What it wanted wss a recognition of its status not now, but after the 
war. It wanted to share the responsibility of waging the war in the present. But 
Congressmen were rudely reminded that, however miith they might be prepared 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the British, they, who had for two years 
governed the provinces successfully, vrere too profane to tbueli sacred Delhi. “We 
are ready to fight as free Indians "on the side of England to free the world from 
Totalitarianism’’, declared the Minister. “We want, we yearn to share the privilege. 
But if the privilege of partnership is denied to us, the British war policy in India 
assumes a different shape. It must be admitted and realised that the days of 
Clive and Dupleis are gone, -when Europeans could hire merceneries or cajole 
interests to conquer India for them. Now struggling for the dignity of free men, 
we can only fight freely, willingly, and for a cause w’hich we have at heart.” Mr, 
Munshi then answered some of the criticisms levelled by Dr. Ambedkar. Dr. 
Ambedkar had referred to the numerous instances of hardship suflered by Harijans. 
His passionate remonstrances were not relevant to the issue before the House. 
‘‘We ourselves had stated”, observed Mr. Munshi, “that the treatment meted out 
to Harijans has been a blot on Hinduism. We, Congressmen, have spoken, felt 
and worked and fought for Harijans. Gandhiji, above all men, has done wonders 
to purge Hinduism of this sin and crime.” But the remedy for all the evils lay 
in democracy. Democracy alone could give the social and economic underdog 
a change to assert itself in elected assemblies. He asserted that the Congress 
would be no party to a constitution that would dominate the ]\iinoritcs. i\Ir. 
Mimshi concluded, “We have our sense of duty. In view of the extra-ordinary 
situation, we were willing to co-operate with Britain, but only as partners in the 
venture. No self-respecting nation can do anything less. We are told ‘Do your 
duty and stick to your job’. Why and what for ? The offer stands even to-day. 
The w’ar can be fought provided the war is ours” (Cheers). 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan (Independent^ extending his support to the resolution, 
asserted that the Muslim League were not the representatives of the iiluslim masses 
as such. Daring the election they deceived the masses by false declarations, namely, 
that they stood for the independence of the country. Now, when the time came for 
the manifestation of the independence spirit the Muslim Leaguers resiled and showed 
themselves up as the true instruments of British Imperialism. Islam stood for 
complete democracy and the League had said so. Now he was shocked to hear the 
Leader of the Muslim League Party, Sir A. M. K, Dehlavi, moving an amendment 
that democracy was unsuited to the genius of this country. Even the press owing 
allegiance to the Muslim League had condemned unequivocally the Viceregal state- 
ment. On a clear issue such as freedom or subjection, the Muslims in the whole 
country would unanimously stand by the Congress. The Muslim League had no 
sure foundation but its rise phenomenal. “They duped and deceived the masses”, 
he said. The propaganda they had carried on -was deliberately false. The Muslims 
-were a deeply religious and touchy people. When they were told that a mosque 
had been demolished somew'here, they were enraged. But no mosque had been 
demolished. The League had said that as far as this presidency was concerned so 
many mosques had been demolished. This was not true, The Government had 
allowed such dangerous propaganda to be carried on. “Now is the time for you 
to go to the Muslim masses. They will join any force which strives for indepen- 
dence.” The Muslims were strong enough and they were not afraid of any inroads 
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being made on their liberty. They would fight for it. On the question of India’s 
participation in the war, the speaker declared that while India was in fall sympathy 
•with the Allies, he would not play “the role of a recruiting sergeant with the mark 
of subjection stamped on my face. 

The hon, Mr. Mororji R. Desat said that the ara’umcnts advanced against 
the resolution w’ould do no credit to anyone, but would be taken advantage of by a 
third party. Mahatma Gandhi had observed that a stone was given instead of 
bread. That had only proved too true. The stone was followed by a s1,ick. Bir 
Samuel Hoare, the “Strong Man of the Empire”, who once gave a threat to the 
Congress and then carried it out, had once again said that, His Majesty s Govern- 
ment would be carried on with efiiciency, strength and justice. His speech was 
humiliating not only to the Congress, but to the whole country. He hail taken 
that attitude because of the view's expressed by the Opposition here. The Leader 
of the Opposition had contended that democracy as practised by the Congress was 
of such a manner that it had convinced him of the unsuitability of democracy in 
this country. Ho sentence of greater shame could have been uttered by an Indian. 
The present ^Yas an occasion of life and death. Granting that all the blame in the 
country to-day belonged to the Congress, even then, it did not lie in the mouth of 
any Indian to say that he •would Jike to be governed by a foreigner. What was 
obviously a matter for internal adjustment should not be brought in a big issue. 
As for his part he would submit to rule by Muslims if the British were to abdicate 
in their favour. 

Mr. S. H, Prater (Anf^'lo-Indian, Bombay City and Suburbs) opposing the 
resolution declared that the first reaction of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Kchru at 
the outbreak of war was to extend unconditional support for Great Britain. It 
was a spontaneous and chivalrous urge to help Britain. But later, political coiusi- 
derations arose. He could understand Congress opposition because of its traditional 
attitude towards the Paramount l^ower. Furthermore, the Congress l)eing committed 
to a definite policy was compelled to make conditions for its support. He reminded 
the Congress of the numerous millions in this country who diii not subscribe to its 
views. The moment Congress raised constitutional issues, it at once released forties 
of disunity in this country. Mr. Prater, concluding, said that he believed in the 
sincerity of the Viceregal statement and the statement of Sir S'uniud Hoare. 
(Ironical cheers.) It was no use ridiculing the apprehensions of the minorities ; they 
should be faced. 

Sir P. B. Cooper deplored that such a resolution should have been mo\'cd in 
the House at all. The many speeches made showed the marked divergence of views 
and he was afraid that at any future Hound Table Conference the British C}overii- 
ment might make use of it against the granting of dominion status, 

Mr. S, K. Patil (Congress) in advocating ministerial resignation declared that 
it should not be misunderstood that the resignation was an outcome of lack of 
confidence in the Ministry. The war, he asserted, had no r(‘al aims as such and if 
there were any, they were useless. Referring to the Muslim League amendment, 
the speaker said that the first reactioji to the amendment, was Sir Samuel Jloare’s 
statement. Secondly, the League’s declaration of lack of confidence in dcmo('racy 
had clean knocked the bottom out of the League’s existence. At ])resent the choice 
was between national self-rcs})ect and a little 'doubtful aood that might bo done by 
sticking to ofiice. The Congress, of course, would prefer the former. i\Ir. 
Rajagopalachari had already tendered his resignation. (Cheers from Congress 
benches.) 

The hon. Mr. R, G, Kher, in the course of his reply, appealed to the various parties 
to sink their difiercnces and to stand united at a momentous time like tliis. The 
various amendments were either withdrawn or thrown out. The Muslim League 
Party amendment was negatived by 08 -votes again.st 2d. An amendment of Hr. 
Ambodkar as amended by the hon. >lr. K. M. Miinshi was deedarod carried, 'i’he 
amendment inter alia stated that in the constitution to be framed, adequate safe- 
guards for the protection of rights and liberties of the minority communities in 
India be made. 

The resolution as amended was carried by 92 votes against 5G amidst 
acclamation. The House then adjourned. 

ACtRictjltueal Peopuce Maeketing Biel 

28th. OCTOBER ;—Two important Bills were passed to-day. The Agricultural 
Produce Marketing Bill was passed through all three readings before noon and 
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althoiigli the European members opposed the extension of the session, the House 
sat in the evening and passed the Shop Assistants Bill, a measure for which there 
had been great demand from the public. 

Shop As?ItTA^-TS Bill 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Bill (]')opularly known as the Shop 
Assistants Bill) sought to regulate the hours of work in s'.iops, commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants, eating hmises, theatres and other establishments. The provisions 
do not ap})ly to the domestic services. The Bill ]u-ascribed a maximum of 94 hours 
of work per day for employees, one day of rest in the week and fixed 9 p. m. as 
the closing time for shops. " A feature of the Bill was that it sought to prevent em- 
ployment of children under 12 years of age and restricted the hours of work of 
youths between the ages of 13 and 17 to eight hours a day, and that too during 
day time only. 

Be.siga'atiox of the Mixistly 

The Assembly concluded its session on the 31st. October, and the Speaker 
adjourned the House sim die. Mr. 5. G. K'aer^ the Premier, motored from the 
Assembly Hall to the Government House to hand over the resignation. He was seen 
off by his colleagues and the Oongu-ss Party members, and was cheered lustily. 

“Our resignation is the inevitable consequence of the refusal of the British 
Government to recognise our right to wetei-mine our country's future in consonance 
with the will of our people”, said 71r. Kher immediately after tendering the 
resignation of his Ministry. He contiimed : 

“We were opposed to office acceptence early in 1937, but later we took office 
as an experiment to test the sincerity of the British people and to increase our 
own strength. Our purpose was two-fold, namely, to discharge the day-to-day 
administration of the province efficiently, and to advance the country on the path 
of political freedom to the greatest possible extent. Neither of these objects can 
be carried on in the altered circumstances without a change of heart on the part 
of those who are at the seat of power in New Delhi and Whitehall. What use 
then is our remaining in office ? 

‘T was pained to observe that some of the Anglo-Indian papers accused us 
of having neglected the interests of the minorities, and our enfoivement of Prohi- 
bition in Bombay has been cited as an instance in support of this contention. I 
must emphatically repudiate this charge, as Prohibition has nothing to do with 
any majority or minority, because it is a reform in the interests of the whole 
country. We have tried to serve our people— all sections including the minorities— 
to the best of our ability.” 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Bombay Legislative Council sat ^ for 2h hours on the 4tli. September 1939 
at Poona and disposed of all the three readings of the Bombay Finance Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Bombay Session — Bombay — 27fch. Sept, to 31st. October 1939 

Agricultural Produce Markets Bill 
The Council met again on the 27th. September 1939 when the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Produce [Markets Bill was read for the first, time. The Bill was introduced 
by the Finance Minister, proposed to provide for better regulation of buying and 
selling of all agricultural produce including cotton and the establishment of regulated 
markets for that purpose in the province. This Bill will repeal the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act of 1927, in view of the more comprehensive legislation undertaken. 
Agricultural produce is defined in the Bill to include the iu’oduce of horticulture 
and animal husbandry and power is taken by the Government to regulate buying 
and selling of an agricultural produce not mentioned in the schedule now appended 
to the Bill, by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette. The Bill also 
provided that the control over Market Committees constituted under the Bill, the 
Committees being bodies corporate with power to levey fees and to form Market 
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Committee funds to be used for purposes defined in the Bill. After the Bill had 
been read for the first time to-day. Opposition members moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. Before the Finance Minister had replied, the 
House adjourned for the day. Next day, the 28th. September, the House 
referred the Bill to a Select Committee for consideration and report and then 
adjourned till the 12th. October, and passed on the 20th. October the third readin<^ 
of the Tenancy Bill and all the three reading of the Fodder and Crrain Control Bill. 

31st. OCTOBER Before the Prime Minister tendered the resignation of the 
3.1inistry to-day he attended the Council, at which the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act was adopted. 

The Harijan Disabilities Eenioval Bill and the City of Bombay Municipal 
Amending Bill were not taken up as these two Bills had not been considered 
by the Lower House to-day as expected. The Premier explaiimd that the Govern- 
ment had intended to pilot the Bills to-day itself, but the members of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party had objected to hurrying through the Harijan Bill, as they 
had -found that the Bill did not go far enough. 

The Leader of the Oj-iposition and the members of the Progress Party had 
opposed consideration of tlic City of Bombay Municipal Amending Bill. This Bill 
sought to give po’.ver to the Bombay Municipality to levy a lowui duty on a large 
number of tinned articles and the Progressive Party desired to have time to con- 
sider the Bill in detail. As it was not the invention of the Government to hurry 
through any legislation, the Premier said they had acceded to the wishes of the 
members of the 'Opposition and had not pressed consideration of those two measures. 
The Premier, in conclusion, thanked the members for their co-operation in con- 
ducting the proceedings of the House. The Speaker then adjourned the House 
sine die. 


The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Session— Madras—4th. August to 8th. August 1939 

Thf Temple-Entev 1xdem:sIty Bill 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Madras on the Hh. August 1939. After iiiierpellations, the 'remjilo-Eniry 
Indemnity Bill w’’as introduced by the Prime Minister -who moved that it be 
taken into consideration at once. In commending the motion to the acceptance 
of the House, the Prime Minister referred to the circumstancos necessitating the 
issue of the Ordinance and the introduction of the Bill. He maintained that the 
temple-entry reform -was not only right but long overdue ; and that when temples 
were o])cncd, it was impossible for the Govornmciit to remain quiet without 
preserving the gain and furthering the cause of reform, .\nticipating the lines of 
attack by the'^ Opposition, the Prime Minister said that the plan of the Malabar 
Templc-Eiitry Act had not been abandoned. It would corlainly (^ome into ]day 
■where the trustee was unwilling to act in consonance with general ])ublic feeling. 
The present measure was necessary to ])rotect the trustee who luul the gooil sense 
to respond to ])ublie opinion -where it w'as in favour of removing the disability. 
Each measure, the Prime Minister observed, was necessary and sup])ieinente<l the 
other. The Prime Minister held the view that the ascertain men I, of local opinion 
by means of a vote w'onld lead to unnecessary irritation, animosity -and bitterness. 
There was no certainty, in his opinion, that h?anatanists and fimdumcntalists 
would relent in their opposition even after a referendum. To them Icmplc-entry 
by Harijaiis w'as one that should be eternally opposed, “I am prepared to 
reconsider my position,” the Prime Minister saul, “ir an assurance is fortliconiing 
that once the vote has been given in respect of a temple here or a temple there, 
they will abide by it. But unfortunately, there is none in the country to-day 
who can make that declaration on their belialf.” Next-day, the 4th August, the 
Bill was passed without a dissentient voice and amidst loud cheering from the 
Ministerialists. Every one of the amendments moved by Mr, T. T. Krishnamachari, 
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the only member on the Opposition side who suggested changes, was rejected. 
All the amendments moved by the Prime Minister, with a view to improving 
the Bill, were agreed to with little diseiission. Opposition motions in the main 
sought to introduce the principle of referendum for the ascertainment of public 
opinion on the lines of the Malabar Temple-Entry Act. The Prime Minister, 
while not opposing the principle as such, contended that it was unnecessary to 
provide for the same method in more than one legislation. The principle of the 
vote would be applied wherever it was found necessary, he said. But the method 
of eliciting opinion by the Tru.stee or authority, through personal contacts among 
the people concerned would, in his view, be generally more satisfactory, as it 
would eliminate the chances of confusion and conflict that might arise in the 
ballot procedure. An agreement by understanding, he urged, was much better 
than determination of the issue by mechanical maioritics. jNIorcovcr, it was 
not easy to stipulate v,hat should constitute the deciding majority.^ The Prime 
Minister, however, assured the House that both methods would stand side by side 
and would be resorted to as necessitated by circumstances and that the Government 
might be trusted to act properly. The Prime Minister reiterated that no political 
motive was behind the measure. It was conceived in a purely religious spirit, he 
said ; the Government moved in the matter in a religious spirit, and it was 
in that spirit that he sought the co-operation of all, in the eradication of 
a long-standing and obstinate custom. 

Abolition of Devadasi System 

7th. AUGUST The Bill for the abolition of the Devadasi system, introduced 
to-day by Miss G. Ammanna P,(ja, was referred to a Select Committee, the Prime 
Minister not moving his motion for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Ahdiil Hameed Khan sought leave of the House to introduce his Bill 
for the prohibition of the publication oi news regarding horse races. 

The Buies under the Sales Tax Act were considered and approved with a 
few minor changes. 

Bacb News Prohibition Bill 

Sth. AUGUST By 124 votes to 24 to-day, the House refused leave to Mr. Abdnl 
IfaTnid Khan (Moslem League) to introduce his Bill prohibiting the publication of 
race news. Dr. P. SubharoTjan, Minister for Law, opposing the grant of leave, 
said that the Government contemplated introducing a measure of the kind 
proposed by Mr. Hamid Khan at the next session of the Assembly. 

I. M. S. Officers' Posts 

The Assembly next adopted a resolution recommending to ilic Government to 
convey to the Secretary of State for India, its opinion that his recent orders in 
reserving certain specilied ]-)Osts in the Provinces to I. M. S. officers, were contrary 
to the spirit of Provincial Autonomy and that the orders should be revoked at 
once. Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, who moved the resolution, received almost 
unanimous support. The lion. Dr. T, S. S. Rajan, Minister for Public Health, 
accepting it, on behalf of the Government, congratulated the mover on his able 
presentation of facts, A public protest against the Secretary of State’s orders 
had become imperative, Dr. Bajan said, with a view to ensuring a measure of 
real autonomy in the interests of medical administration. He assured the 
European members that in accepting the resolution, the Government were not 
actuated by any racial feeling or ill-will. The House then adjourned sine die. 


Special Session — Madras — 26lh. October 1939 

Besolution on War 

The Assembly, specially summoned to consider the resolution on the war 
situation, tabled by 'the Premier, met on the 26th. October 1S39 in a tense atmosphere. 
There was full attendance of members. All the galleries were packed to capacity. 
Many of the visitors had to return home disappointed as there was not an inch of 
space left in the visitors’ gallery. 

After question time, which occupied a few _ minutes, the Honble Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar, the Premier, stood up amidst cheers from the Congress 
benches to move his resolution on the w’ar crisis, similar to the one moved 
by the Bombay Premier ye 0 terday word for word. 

19 
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Muslim Leaguers’ Walk Out 

Tlie Bluslim League Party staged a walkout following the Speaker’s disallow- 
ence of the party’s amendment of the Premier’s resolution. Mr. Hamid Khan, 
the leader of the" Muslim League party, and twelve members of the party walked 
out after making a statement in the House. 

After the Premier’s speech, Mr. Hamid Khan rose to move his amendment 
which ‘inter alia’ stated that democratic parliamentary system of Government 
under the present constitution had failed and therefore it was unsiiited to the condi- 
tions and genius of the peojile of India and therefore the entire problem of India’s 
future should be wholly reviewed and revised ‘de novo' and that the British Govern- 
ment should not make "any commitment without the approval and consent of the 
Muslim League. The Speaker, in disallowing the amendment, said that it was not 
relevant to the resolution before the House. The Speaker added if the mover wanted 
he could bring in a fresh resolution on the lines of the amendment on another 
non-official day. 

Mr. Hamid Khan, after making the following statement, walked out, followed 
by members of his party, numbering 12 

“As the amendment of ray party was deemed to be out of order by the chair 
and consequently disallowed, we feel unable to take part in the deliberations on 
the resolution without stating the policy of the Muslim League in a definite and 
concrete form of an amendment. Hence, without meaning any disrespect to the 
chair, we walk out from the House.” 

Immediately after the Premier had moved the resolution formally, Knmara- 
rajah M. A. Muthia Chetti/, Leader of the Opposition, rose on a point of order. 
Ho said, according to rule 51 (1) of the Assembly rules, a member while speaking 
must not reflect iijton the conduct of His Majesty the King or the Governor- 
General. He contended that if it was not possible to have a free discussion without 
inh’inging this rule, such a resolution must be ruled out. He added : 

*‘The resolution expresses the regret of this House that the British Government 
have made India a participant in this war between Great Britain and Germany 
without the consent of India.” His contenrion was that the British Government 
had not made India a participant in this war. It was His IMajcsty the King- 
Emperor who was at war with Germany. The partici})ation of India in the war, he 
said, was not the result of any action on the part of the British Government, but 
the direct out-come of His Majesty’s action. It was, tliorofore, inij^ossible to discuss 
this resolution without easting reflection upon the conduct of His Majesty the King. 

The Speaker ruled that he did not think that the resolution came 'within the 
scope of rule 51 (4) at all. He held there would not bo a handica]) to the discussion 
as stated by the Loader of the Opposition. He, therefore, ruled out the point or 
order. Sir A, T. Fannirselvam asked wheljicr the previous ssnetion of the Governor 
was obtained to the resolution, as it referred to a state of war between His Majesty 
and a foreign State. 

The Premier replied that the sanction of the Governor was obtained both for 
summoning the Assembly as well as for the resolution. He added it was not a 
matter connected with relation between His Majesty and Germany, but entirely and 
solely a matter concerning the people of India. 

After moving the resolution the Premier referred to the amendment tabled 
jointly by Mr. K. Bashyam and Srimathi Kiitti Ammalii Ammal (Congress party 
members) and said that he proposed to accept the same. Speaking on the resolu- 
tion, the Premier referred to the point of order raised by the Ijoader of the Opposi- 
tion and said the theory that if the King-Enipcror had dcclard war all <‘itizen of 
the natipn 'were also at war, was absolutely correct according to ancient text books 
of constitutional law. But sometimes upheavals had taken place on account of 
the “too exact correctness” of that doctrine itself. He stated that various Domi- 
nion Parliaments had since the declaration of war considered the very question 
whether it was right and proper that their people also should be at war with 
Germany. The Indian people were iji a condition in which according to their 
political status they could be declared to be at war with any body. “Let us not 
in our sheltered existence imagine that war is a kind of newspaper news. “I claim 
that whatever may be the Constitution and whatever be the law, we the people of 
India are entitled to consider and examine the question whether there has been a 
justifiable reason for us to be at war with another people and also whether it is 
right to follow it up in action. It was right and proper and not only natural 
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tliat the people of India, the thinking people of India (laughter) should consider 
seriously whether it was right after all, and not for the adult people of a 
country or a shire in England or Scotland but for the whole population of India, 
to be ordered out immediately unless the matter was explained' to them and 
they knew why they should be at war. 

Continuing, the Premier referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s first statement at 
Simla and said that members of the British Parliament welcomed the statement 
warmly and used Mahatma Gandhi’s statement in the debate in the House of 
Lords to show that Mahatma Gandhi had himself given his spiritual a])proval to 
the step taken by the British Goveimment. Mr. Rajagopalachariar said, “Surely 
if one statement was welcome another also must be w^elcomed.” The Indian 
people were a large population with a great culture and with a civilisation and a 
history behind them and if ihey should be successfully deelared to be at war it 
would have been better if they had been consulted before in the matter. As a 
mere matter of eommonsense and wisdom, apart from humanity and the doctrine 
of right and wrong, it would have been well if Britain had taken India into 
confidence. Therefore, the people of India protested against the procedure 
adopted by the British. The Ministry, said the Premier, had decided to accept 
the position reached by the Congress Working Committee and to resign. The 
first reason for the decision was that the people of India keenly felt that it was 
not right that another Govqj’nment far away from ^ them should simply decide 
for the Indian people that they were at war with another country. Not only 
had the decision that the people of India were at war with Germany been taken 
without consulting the people either soon after the declaration of war or in 
connection with the business to be undertaken in the matter, but the British 
Government had passed laws without consulting the provincial Governments, 
whereby even the modicum of autonomy allowed to the provinces had been 
taken away. ‘ If the provincial Government do not conduct the war each by 
itself, still there is to-day no other Government in India which can be said to 
represent democracy or to be working under any form of democracy. Therefore, 
in the absence of a proper democratic Government at the centre, the various 
provincial Governments were a handy machinery. Instead of strengthening 
them, the British Government, through the Becretai*y of State for India, has taken 
away the entire power of these Governments in respect of the legislature and the 
executive in various matters.” 

Mr. W. K. M. Langley^ (European Group) vehemently protested against the 
summoning of a special session in order to register the fiat of a “caucus” sitting 
behind closed doSTs in Wardha which without any responsibility to the electorates 
presumes to dicate to the assemblies of the various provinces. Proceeding, Mr. 
Langley objected to the claims of the Congress to represent the whole of India and 
the Indian continent as “unjustifiable” on plain facts. It was regrettable, he said, that 
the Congress Party should have rejected the Viceroy’s proposals for the formation 
of a consultative group. He contended thai many people well disposed towards 
Indian aspirations regarded the present situation created by the Congress Party as 
an attempt to use the difficulties which confronted the British Government not as 
an occasion to support the defence of the liberties of the world but as an opportunity 
to squeeze an advantage not for India as a whole but for an extension of the powers 
of the Congress Party at the expense of other interests in this country. 

Mr. K. Bashyam (Congress) moving the amendment standing in the joint 
names of himself and Brimathi Kutti Ammahi Amma wanted to delete the 
concluding portion of the Premier’s resolution and add the following at the end : 
“in view of the failure of the British Government to meet India’s just demand on 
this occasion, and of the far-reuching gravity of the consequences involved in such 
failure, this Assembly, while expressing its fullest confidence in the Ministry and 
realising the grave setback to good government and progress in the province which 
their withdrawal will cause, fully approve of the Ministry’s intention to tender its 
resignation to H. E. the Governor.” 

The Premier formally agreed to the amendment. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah (Depressed Classes), opposing the Premier’s resolution, said that 
the people of India ought to be really thankful to the Viceroy for his declaration. 
The war in which Britain was now engaged had been undertaken by her at 
stupendous self-sacrifice for promoting the cause of freedom and democracy in the 
world. It was the recognition of this fact which prompted Gandhiji to say that he 
would give unconditional support to the British Government in this wax. The 
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Congress would have done well if it had followed ‘‘this wdse lead.” He disputed the 
Congress claim to represent all the minorities. He suggested that even as matters 
stood to-day the various parties in the country should meet together and frame an 
agreed constitution and ask the British Government to accept it. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed (Muslim Independent) acclaimed the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision calling upon the Congress ministries to resign as a 
right and appropriate reply to the Viceroy’s unfortunate declaration. The resolution, 
affirmed, was quite in conformity with the objects of the Muslim League as 
well. ‘'Let us not miss the wood for the tree”, he said, and added there was 
absolutely no necessity for any Muslim to be aggrieved over this resolution. 

Replying to the debate, the Premier expressed his gratitude and appreciation 
of the kind words uttered by more than one member of the opposition in regard 
to what the Congress had done hitherto. “We have been carrying on a just adminis- 
tration”, continued the Premier, “and we have done everything necessary for the 
protection of the claims of the minorities and w^e were not unfair to anybody.” 
Referring to the criticism that the Congress had claimed for itself the right to 
decide th^e future Constitution of India, he said : “the Congress is not claiming any 
such thing ; on the contrary the Congress stated that the people of India should 
decide what her constitution should be and in so many terms it wus made clear 
to the Viceroy and the world that the Congress is not claiming for itself the right 
to make a constitution. Mr. Rajagopalachariar continued : If a proper Central 
Government had been created on right lines, whether for the immediate present or 
for all time and if that Government had asked the provincial Governments parti- 
cular powers on the ground that the transfer would be more convenient in the 
present situation, then the position would have been wholly different. Proceeding, 
the Premier referred to the Congress demand and said that the declaration asked 
for was not one considered as a quid pro quo for service to be rendered. 
India did not ask for assessors’ verdict as to her fitness as to whether Indians 
were sufficiently united, sufficiently agreed among themselves and sufficiently 
strong. They asked what the British Government’s intention would be when the 
Indian people agreed among themselves and united together. But the declaration 
as made had not only been disappointing, but had caused great resentment among 
the people. Mr. Rajagopalachariar rejected the proposal of a Consultative Committee 
in connection with war work. Great Britain could have, if they willed, brought 
into existence a condition giving colour and flavour of sincerity and actuality to 
their intention at present and thus speed the w'orking of the war machinery in the 
country. This would have enabled the provincial Governments to bring the people 
of the countryside in touch with them. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the 
members of the Opposition that on a critical occasion like the present they 
should all fall in line with them, sinking all differences. “This resolution wdll 
be the glimpse of the full freedom and unity of India. Britain has told us our 
disease and it is for us to find the remedy. We are entitled on behalf of India 
to say that we cannot go on like this. Thinking people are agreed that we should 
proceed as we have decided to. It wu\s not as if the resignation did not involve 
much sacrifice. It did involve enormous amount of sacrifice. We have undertaken 
a great responsibility and I want the House to give its unqualified approval to 
the resolution.” 

The joint amendment of Mr. K. Bashyam and Srimnthi Katti Ammalu 
Animal was accepted by the Premier. The House then adjourned bine die. 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session— Madras — 7th. to 9th. August 1939 

The Temple-Entrv Indemnity Bill 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced its session at 
Madras on the 7th. August 1939 under the presidency of the hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao, 
The Temple-Entry Authorisation and Indemnity Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
whs introduced by the Premier^ Mr, C. Rajagopalachariar, who moved that the Bill 
be taken into consideration, 
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The motion was opposed by the Ripjht Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and 
Mr, T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar, while'Sir K, V, Reddi supported it. 

Prefaeing his fory-miniite speech, %Yhich was heard with rapt attention, with 
the statement that he was a friend of the Temple-Entry movement and that the 
reform should be elTected with the least possible delay, Mr. Sastri said that the 
present legislation for the purpose was a highly irregular and improper method 
to achieve a great social reform. He urged that a Government which lightly 
introduced an indemnity Bill to carry out a piece of social reform, was not to 
be trusted with the power of declaring whether in a given case the trustees’ 
opinion was formed on proper or sufficient grounds. Bastri characterised the 
Bill as a legislation superseding and cancelling the Alalabar Temple-Entry Act ; and 
asked whether this "supplementary’’ method7 as the Premier called it, carried with 
it the guarantee that it would be un-attended not merely by any xffiysical 
disturbance but by what was far more important, discontent of the heart, which 
could not express itself. If the principle of the present Bill was conceded, Mr. Sastri 
feared, there was nothing to prevent the Ministers from applying it to agrarian and 
economic reform, having regard to the huge and "servile” majority behind them. 
Sir K. V, Reddi, who followed, complimented Mr. Bastri on *^his ‘‘masterly 
speech”; but observed that it lacked any concrete suggestion. Absolutely no use 
there was, Sir Kurma observed, in i-wofuse expressions of sympathy for the 
reform, if they were not translated into tangible action. The Prime Minister, 
in his view, had done the right thing under the circumstances and deserved public 
approbation for acting with courage, in dealing with an unfair, unjust and wicked 
custom. Mr. T, C. Srinivasa Iyengar, who also spoke forcefully on the subject, 
expressed the view that it should not be left to the trustee to gauge public opinion ; 
and it was dangerous. If public opinion was to be ascertained "by means other 
than the ballot-box, he suggested that a representative commission might be set 
up for the purpose. The discussion was not over, when the House adjourned till 
tne next-day, the 8th. August, when Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar stressed the fine 
spade-work that had been done by the reformers in Madura and characterised the 
opposition to the measure as engineered. The hou. Mr. T. Prakasam supported the 
Bill, while Mr. N, R. Samiapim ihidalior. Leader of the Opposition, gave vent to a 
feeling that the Bill was intended “to divert attention from the policy of the Govern- 
ment which had created misgivings in the public mind,” In the course of a fighting 
speech, the hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar replied to the various points made by 
the Opposition speakers. While expressing his gratitude to ilr. Srinivasa Bastriar 
for having defended the issue of the Ordinance, the Prime Minister said that 
he was as solicitous as Mr. Bastriar that the means must be worthy of the end.- He 
referred again to the binding character of the Poona Pact and concluded with 
an appeal to the members on the other side to throw their full weight on the 
side of the reform and to get all the temples opened when the Bill was passed. 
The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed and all the clauses 
were approved. xVfter Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar had further explained his altitude and 
the Pri'ine Minister had replied during the third reading, the Bill was passed 
into law. The Council then adjourned. 

Rice Imports from Burma 

The Council to-day passed the following resolution moved by Sir K. F. Reddi : 

“This Council recommends to the CTOvernment to urge upon the Government 
of India the importance and necessity of their not finally entering into any 
Trade Agreement with Burma without communicating beforehand the proposed 
terms to this Government and without obtaining the views of this Government 

and ^ of the Legislature of this Province on any proposed terns regarding the 

the imports of Burma rice into this Province and further to request the Govern- 
ment of India to reserve to themselves certain amount of control over the 
imports of Burma rice into India generally and into this province parti- 

cularly.” 

In moving the resolution, Sir. K, V, Reddi said that the resolution requested 
the Madras Government to induce the Government of India to inform them 

of the terms of the negotiations that were being carried on, so that they might 
express their opinion on the points. He said he need not emphasise the importance 
of improving the economic condition of the Province. They were all agreed 
that about 80 per cent of the population in this Province was rural and that 
70 per cent of the population lived on the land, that the conditions of the ryots 
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were miserable, that the ryots were chronically indebted and that some attempts 
should be made to improve their conditions. Attempts had been made and were 
being made by the present Government hiit the step that he had suggested was 
another step in the same direction. Opening the Industrial Museum in Madras, 
the Minister for Revenue was reported to have stated that the Government 
intended to bring all the resources at their command to enable agriculturists to 
receive a fair return for their labour and to ensure to them a fair economic 
price for paddy and other cereals. If the member would say so, it was the 
right policy to be adopted and the whole country would be indebted to 
the Revenue Minister if this policy was implemented by effective practical 
steps. Restriction of the import of Burma rice was the first step in that direction. 
Sir K. V. Reddi next pointed out that the production of rice occupied 
an important place as compared with the other products. Taking rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and cotton, the five principal products of ^ the country, they 
would find that rice occupied the first place. Taking the figures for 1932-19113, 
rice accounted for 277.6 crores of rupees or a percentage of 51.72 of the total 
value of the agricultural produce of India. Wheat accounted for 47.48 crores or a 
percentage of nine, oilseeds for 40.94 or eight per cent, sugarcane for 37,33 crores 
or seven per cent and cotton for 22.23 crores or four per cent. Rice had the 
most important economic value and yet it had not received any protection from 
the Government of India. On the other hand, wheat and sugarcane had received 
protection at their hands. 

Mr. Oiri then made this brief statement : 

“The subject of imports of Burma rice has been under eorrespondeiicc wuth 
the Government of India since December 1937. The Government are in full 
sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. It is the desire of this 
Government to restrict the imports of rice from Burma with a view to raise the 
price level of local rice, consistent with the interests of the consumer. 

“vSince, however, these restrictions cannot be imposed so long as India and 
Burma (Trade Regulation) Order, 1937, is in force, the Government of India w’ere 
requested to terminate the operation of the Order at the earliest opportunity, i. e., 
1st April 1940, by giving notice of termination to the Governor of Burma not later 
than 31st March 1939. 

“In response to our representations, the Government of India have replied 
recently, stating that when the actual trade negotiations uiih Burma arc opened, 
it is the intention of the Government of India to consult all the interests concerned 
before any decisive step was taken. They have further assured the Government 
of Madras that not only wdll the representations this CJovernmciit have already 
made be^ taken into account but also that this Government will be given an 
opportunity to make further representations before any conclusive action is taken.” 

Speaking on the merits of the subject, the hon. Mr. 8. Eamanathan, Minister 
for Public Information, who followed, said that theie was no doubt whatever that 
the quantity of rice that was imported into this Province reacted adversely on the 
prosperity of the people as a whole. The quantity of rice imported miglit not bo 
much. That quantity might even be necessary. But it was a fact that it depressed 
the price level of this commodity, so essential for the well-being of the Province, 
out of all proportions, and affected vitally the economic condition of the ])Coi)le. It 
was well-known that all the necessary quantity of paddy was not grown in this 
Province, because production of paddy w'as uneconomic. Agriculture, like any other 
industry, was a profession. A man took to a profession and continuwl in it, only 
if he could get a decezit livelihood. It was common ground Izetwecn him and Sir 
Kiirma that there w'as no necessity w’hatever for tliia Province to import any rice 
from any foreign country, much less from Burma, What was it that they saw in 
Burma ? As Sir Kurma stated, there were peculiar natural advantages for the 
cultivation of i)addy in Burma. Madras had to construct dams, aniciits, channels 
and irrigation systems *, and had to impose irrigation cess towards the cost of their 
maintenance. In Burma there was no need for costly irrigation projects. Again, 
people from Madras were agricultural labourers in Burma ; they were allowed to go 
there under a shortsighted policy. The rice produced by them was exported to 
Madras to create more unemployment here. 

The resolution was put to the House and passed. The Council then adjourned 
si7ie die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — Lucknow — i2th. to 22nd. July 1939 

SHiA-Scifxr Tangle 

The Monsoon session of the U. P. Legislative Assembly commenced at Lucknow 
on the 12th. July 1939. Five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt with the police firin^^' in Oawnpore on Jane 29 and one with the police firing 
at Imambara Asafai on July 6. Of the first four, Mr. Abiul Hakim, Deputy 
Speaker, admitted the first moved by Mr. Muhammad I&haq Khan, while the 
other three were withdrawn. He also admitted the fifth moved by Mr. Ali Zaheer, 
The Premier, Pandit B. Pam, opposed the motions as their discussion on the 
floor of the House would be prejudicial to the public interest. He regretted that 
the police had lo resort to firing. Mr. ALi _ Zahecr's adjournment motion to 
discuss the police firing at Imambara Asafai on July 6 was withdrawn after a 
discussion lasting one and a half hours. The Muslim League members did not 
support the motion nor did it receive sup])ort from any other quarter. All sections 
of the House unanimously expressed the wish that the Shia-Suniii tangle should 
be ended as soon as possible. The Premier, Pandit G. B. Pant, deeply deplored 
the firing and said : “There have arisen occasions in every country in the world 
when the administration had to countenance measures which became inevitable in 
order to ward off greater danger. That alone could be justification for such 
action.” The Premier appealed to Muslim leaders to exert their influence to bring 
about a settlement of the present dispute and assured the House that if two-thirds 
of the Sunni and Shia members of the Legislature arrived at a formula, the 
Government would pay the greatest respect to it. The Premier added that he 
would like to meet Muslim members of the Assembly in this connection. 

The Assembly, adopted a resolution demanding that the Federal Legislature 
should control production and distribution of drugs, medicines and biological 
products. 

The House passed the Employments Tax Bill as amended by the Upper 
House. The House also adopted the Consolidation of Holdings Bill as amended 
by the Council, the Maternity Benefit Amendment Bill and the Oiidh Laws 
Amendment Bill. 


CowNPUR Police Firing 

14th. JULY : — The police firing in Cawpore on June 19 last, where there 
was communal rioting in that city, was discussed to-day when Mr. Itshag Khan, 
Muslim Leaguer, moved an adjournment motion. The motion was ultimately 
talked out. "The Premier, Pandit G, B. Pant, replying to criticisms of the 
Government’s policy, refuted the arguments of Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan and 
asked if the firing and the riots had not taken place in Oawnpore previously 
and the Nawabzada was not aware of them. The Premier admitted that he could 
not say that he was satisfied with the work of each, and every police required a 
lot of overhauling, but at the same time to impute drastic things to Cawnpore 
police would be highly unfair. Keferring to the Nawab of Chhatari’s demand 
for an impartial public inquiry, Pandit Pant reminded the House of the Tan da 
enquiry to conduct which Mr. Justice bTorke had been appointed at the express 
understanding that the Muslim League would co-operate. But later on, when, 
the League found that nothing would be covered up, they backed out on a lame 
excuse. “"We will think of holding an enquiry if you are really earnest about 
it,” concluded the Premier. A Hindu woman was shot and wounded by a police 
constable on patrol duty in Benares on June 5 and on a magisterial enquiry, it 
was held that the firing was not justified and hence a case had been instituted. 
The Premier further stated that all Government servants, TThether in the 
police or otherwise, were strictly enjoined and reminded to observestrict 
impartiality in dealing with the public and warned that any one found to 
have communal bias would be regarded as having committed a serious breach of 
discipline and punished accordingly. 
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Agriculturists Debt Eedbiiption Bill 
17th. to 19th. JULY An important change, pvovicling for redemption of usufruc- 
turary mortgages and for cancellation of mortgages of over 30 years was passed to- 
day when the debate w’as resumed on the Agriculturists’ and Workmen’s Debt 
Eedemption Bill. Next day, the 18th. July, _ the House passed the _ second 
reading of the Bill, after which, on a motion of the Kevenue Minister, the 
Regulation of Credit Bill was referred to a Select Committee. Next day, the 19th. July, 
the xissembly passed the Agriculturists and Workmen's Debt Redemption Bill. The 
House agreed to reject the amendment suggested by the Upper House becking to 
repeal the clause of the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill relating to transfer of 
certain cases pending before civil courts to revenue courts. 

Arrears of Rent Remission Bill 

The House thereafter took up consideration of the Arrears of Rent Remission 
Bill. In the course of the first reading, the OppositioJiists alleged that the 
Government were dealing unfairly with the zemindars. The proper authorities, it 
was contended, would be moved, to declare the measure illegal as being against the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Mr. V. D. Tripathi uttered a w'arning 
that the kisan agitation, which was now seething underneatli, w^oukl flare ip-), and 
swallow the zemindars if they maintained their present attitude. Next day, the 
20th. July, the Assembly passed the Bill, by which arrears of rent, the recovery of 
which had been stayed by recent legislation, would be remitted except in the cube of 
persons who w^ere expected to be able to pay their arrears w'ithout hardship. Speaking 
on the motion for consideration of the Bill, the Premier, Pandit Gound Vallahh 
Pant said that his inquiries showed that arrears as showm in the zemindars’ books 
W'ere not ahvays genuine, but were more or less fictitious ones. Wherever there 
were real arrears of rent these were due to utter inability of the tenants to jmy. 
If those arrears were wij)cd out, there w’ould not be much harm to zaminctars. 
Inquiries showed that the benefits of rent remission did not reach the tenants in all 
cases, but the zemindars alone derived the benefit of remission of revenue in various 
districts. 

Mrs* Vijayalaxnii Pandit, iilinister for Local Self-Government, next introduced 
the District Boards (vSecond Amendment) Bill. 

Encumbered Estates Amend. Bii-l 

21st. JULY The House passed to-day the Encumbered Esiaics Amendment Bill 
as amended by the Council. Two amendments moved by the Opi)OHition w'cro rejected. 

On the motion of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. Minister for Local Self- 
Government, the District Boards (Second Amendment) Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The House also accepted the amendments made by the Upper House in the 
U. P. Indian Medicine Bill. 

After the introduction of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the 
House adjourned. 

New’ Road Programme 

22nd. JULY The monsoon session of the Ascembly concluded to-day 
after a sitting forced on the Government by iion-ofli<iial members desirous of 
ventilating the views of their constituencies regarding roads whifli should be 
included in the new' road programme of fhe Government to be liiiaiiced by a loan, 
Money-lendeils’ Bill 

The Government took advantage of the additional sitting to move consideralion 
of the Moneylenders’ Bill as amended by a select committee. Important changes 
made in the Bill by the select committee were few'. After a great <lcal of study of 
provincial and other enactments, the committee finally dc(*idcd to use the definition 
of '‘moneylender” taken from the English hloncylendcrs Act of 1000. This 
definition stood the test of time and apparently achieved the purpose for which 
it was intended—of distinguishing bctw'ccn monoylcnding transactions and ordi- 
nary business transactions. Another change made in the Bill provided that a 
moneylender shall also maintain a proper account of loans advanced before the 
commencement of the Act. The Bill as amended by the select committee was passed. 
Road Development Programme 

Discussion of the road development programme gave an opportunity to two 
dozen members to state the point of view of their constituencies* There were 
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some ^members tvIio tried to lift their argument beyond the parochial view* 
Mr. Tahir Husahi suggested that Lucknow should be linked to Neoti by road 
to enable people to eat the mangoes of Neori. Mr. P/iOoJ S^high thought that 
the road conneciiug I.haksar with Xajibabad via Hardwar would serve triple 
purpose of linking the U. P. with the Punjab, i^viding an additional outlet- 
for heavy traffic durin.a-^;? 2 Cias at Hardwar and better communications for the 
sugar cane area. Mr. Fag'icq felt that- some Ministers' home constituencies 
would fare better under the road programme than other deserving areas. He and 
Mr. Mohanlal Gaurayi drew rarticuiar aueution to the claims of Gorakhpur which 
had half the number of sunar mills in the province and needed road communications. 
Mr. Mahabir 'fyagi put iji a foiveful plr-a for the Ministry. Pie thought that ever 
since the time of the Em; eror ^^her Shffii. a new road programme wasT ahvays first 
to touch the imagiiiaiion of the people. He asked critics \o take a composite view 
of the proposed stru-ernre and not lodge ii by indivi-lual items. He made an 
interesting suggestion — that while fixing stones denoting miles the Government 
should carve on" these stones some natibnal slogans, including those i-reaching the 
gospel of prohibition. Mr. Hajiz Ibiuhin?, sdmiiiing up\ gave an assurance that 
the various suggesiion.s tor including roads in the programme would be examined 
and that some or these which we:e leasonabie would "be accepted. There.aiter the 
Assembly adjourned 


October Session — Liscknow — Srd. Oct. to 3Gth. October 1939 

F^^IA^’CIAL Position of the Province 

An important statement on the financial position of the province was made 
by the Education Minister when the Assembly, commenced its October session at 
Lucknow on the 3rd. October 1939. 

The hon. Mr. Sampurnanand, Education Minister, speaking on behalf of the 
Premier, made a statement on the financial position of the province. He refuted 
criticisms in certain quarters that the Government, either due to delay or weakness 
in the credit of the Government, had failed to fioat the proposed loans before the 
war broke out and pointed out how the Reserve Bank had drawn up a time-table 
for Provincial and Central Government loans based not on the credit of the 
Governments concerned but on a consideration of their requirements. Owing to 
the rapidly changijig international situaiion, the Reserve Bank was compelled to 
change the time-table. Thus neither their credit nor any qnesiion of Government’s 
unpreparedness had anything* to do with the flotation of the proposed loans. To 
meet the situation that had arisen due to failure to get a loan, the Government 
had to cut expenditure, said Mr. Sampurnanand. The Government departments 
w’ere subjected to scrutiny and appreciable savings in this year’s budget had been 
effected without starving the nation-building activities. The Government last 
week floated one crore worth of Treasury Bills and were keeping m close touch 
w*ith the Government of India and the Reserve Bank. Opposition speakers, led 
by Sir J". P. Srivastava and the Kaaab of Ohatiori, wanted an opportunity to 
discuss this statement also and the Government agreed to grant time for it after 
the conclusion of consideration of the Tenancy Bill. 

The Tenancy Bill 

4tli. OCTOBER ;~-Thc labours of the Government, spread over a period 
of tw*o years, bore fruit to-day when one of the most important though contentious 
pieces of legislation initiated by them, namely, the Tenancy Bill, was adopted by 
the Assembly, incorporating the aniendments maae by the Council. 

During last two days, the House disposed of with lightning rapidity 

about five Eundred amendments made by the Upper House. Members of the 
Opposition including Raja Bishweshwar Dayai, the Nawab of Chhattari and 
Hawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf criticised the measure while the official spokesmen 
stressed how the Bill kept the balance even between the zamindars and the tenant. 

Financial Position of the Piiovince 

5th. OCTOBER A reassertion of the fact _ that the finances of the United 
Provinces were perfectly sound and the non-floatation by the U. P. Government 
of the proposed loan of two crores was not due to any delay on the part of the 
Government or weakness of credit in the money market was made by the Acting 
Finance Minister, Mr, Sampui'uanand, replying to a general discussion to-day 

20 
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over his financial statement made on Tuesday last. Opposition speakers led by 
Sir. J. A Srioai^tava, Nawab Sir Mohammad Ymv.j\ the Naioab of Chattai'i^ 
and Captain Pocock criticised the Government for not tloating the loan before 
the war. They said that the Government thereby had put the lu’ovince to loss by 
way of interest of nearly Rs. 90 lakhs. Mr. Sampiirna,uind, replying; to questions 
raised by the speakers, explained how since Jiine the Provincial and Central 
Governments had been in the market for loans, Madras and Central Provinces 
floating loans on .Tune 21, the Government of India on July j and the Punjab on 
August 16 and war was declared in September. Healing with the history of 
the*^ Government’s irulebtedncss for which the proposed loan had become necessary, 
the Minister said that on April 1, 19.17, when Provincial Autonomy was inaiigurated. 
they were saddled with a deficit of Rs. crores. He unfolded the Government’s 
programme to effect economies this year whicdi aggregated to lls. GO to 70 lakhs. 

Power Alciiol Bn.L 

The Power Alcohol Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was next adopted. Dr. 
V. K. Katju, Minister for Justice, moving consideration of the Bill pointed 
out that it would result in great benefit to the i)roviiice, where about seven 
million gallons of petrol were consumed. He added that mixture of 20 per 
cent power alcohol with pertol as recommended ijy experts was innocuous and 
it was expected that sixteen lakhs of gallons of petrol would be displaced by 
power alcohol. The measure wmuld also provide employment to a large number 
of youngmen. 

Resolution on War 

27th. OCTOBER <>ne of the most momentous sessions of the Assembly, 
specially summoned to dis.mss the war resolution met to-day. All the Ministers 
excepting the Premier, who came in after question time, and almost all the 
members were present in their seats, while the galleries, including the ladies’ 
galleries, were packed to capacity and the approaches to the Chamber were 
thronged by visitors. 

The Premier rose at 12-iO to move his resolution. As he was still in 
indiflerent health, the Speaker suggested that he might speak sitting. The Premier 
thanked the House for the welcome they had ;iccor(lc<l him and tlie courteous 
consideration and generosity that had always been shown to him by every individual 
member of the House. He then moved the war resolution. 

Baja Bisheshwar Dayal, raising a point of order, contended that under 
rules 33 and 36 and Standing Order No. 17 the rcsoluti^jn was out of order 
inasmuch as they could make no reference to the action or conduct of if is 
Majesty the King Emperor, His Excellency the Vic-eory or the Governor. The 
Speaker ruled out the point of order. 

Commending the resolution to the House, Pandit Govind Ballahh Pant 
said it was of surpassing importance and earnestly hoped I hat the vital problems 
with which it dealt would be discussed in an atmnsidiere tree from auger, ])assion 
or bitterness and wdtli a just and correct apiu’e-dution uf the moraentoiis and 
far-reacliing 3iature of the issues involved. The lesolution {‘oiisisLctl of three 
paragraphs, of which the first and the third voiced the feelings of regret which 
certain acts of the British Government and tlie shitement issued ' })y the Viceroy 
on October 17 had produced in the minds of the people of this ('ountry. The 
second paragraph contained concrete proposals and it w^as to tliis he should like 
to invite the attention of the Plonse. Indians w’cre told that. Hie war was being 
fought for putting an end to aggression, for making Die world safe for democracy, 
for saving the people of the world from the bondage of fear and for ensuring 
settled peace. The Prime Minister of England liad stated in a .speech just a 
fortnight ago that surrender to wrong-doing would spell the extinction of all 
hope and the annihilation of all those values of life which jiad, through the 
centuries, been at once the mark and inspiration of human progress. The passage 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had also been quoted by the Viceroy in his 
recent declaration of the war aims of t.he allies. The atlitudc of India as regards 
the main points at issue wa.s perfectly Gear, said Pandit Pant. Nationalist 
opinion in this coimr-ry, had been and was sternly opposed to Nazism and as 
the statement of the Congress Woiking Committee had rciieatedly declared, it was 
an entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and 
their glorification of war and violence and the suppression of the human spirit. 
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The Congress had similarly condemned the aggression in which the Nazis and 
Facists repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well established principles and 
recognised standards of civil behaviour. The Working Committee had also unhesita- 
tingly condemned the latest- a^^gression of the '"German Government against 
Poland and expressed ils gen nine sympathy with those who were its vicdms. 
The people of India, as had been abundantly made clear by the Congress, were 
interested in the suppression and elimination* of all those s*ysrem3 and methods 
which resulted directly in human degradation and the ini]-osirion of alien will and 

domination of any people, since all these tended not only to the demoralisation 

and weakening of the vi^pims oi such methods but ultimately recoiled also on the 
aggressor. ‘'Let us then fully appieclate*’, added Pandit l\ihL, “the character and 
implications of the malady which has gri].>ped the world and from which it has 
to be saved. Let us also* take note of the objective which all those interested 
in establishing genuine peace and preserving human dii^nity and 

freedom desire. India shares the vievrs and the aspirations of those who 

are so interested and it is the duty of us all to determine how this objective 
can and should be achieved.” Pandit Pant dealt wirh the equilibriiim that was 
to be in the international sphere and said that if the principles of democracy 
and freedom were to itrevail then independence of India must be accepted as a 
condition precedent to the fulfilment of this noble purpose. "When, therefore, 
we ask for a declaration and recognition of the principle of Indian independence, 
we are neither bargaining nor meaning any selfish aiivantage. We are as much 
interested as any other country in the peace and happiness of humanity and it is 
as much our right as our duty to see it that the sacrifices v/hich unsophistica- 
ted people are asked to make b*ear rich fruit and the noble and inspiring slogans 
which experienced politicians employ to secure the co-operation of the general public 
are fully respected. It was for *that we insisted on a declaration of Indian 
independence, the recognition of the principle of self-determination for India. It 
was in the interest of Britain and France that India should attain independence. 
It is in the interest of England that she should realise this, as the sands of rime 
are running short. She had already generated enough bitterness against herself 
in this land and it will not be to her advantage if, after becoming free, India 

carries with her bitter memories of her association with England. It is unthinkable 

that this land of ours, with its civilisation, with its traditions and with such a 
large population, should be expected to continue as a vassal of an insular state 
thousand of miles away from her. There is yet room for friendship. There may 
be even room for partnership, provided we allow reason to prevail against any pre- 
judice and racial arrogance and provided we practice the principles we profess ; as 
Hitler has been told, ‘hot words, but deeds are needed’. We do not want any new 
constitution to be evolved while the ivar is on. not that this is impossible”. 

Pandit Pant characterised chc accusation that the Congress was bargaining as 
a travesty of facts. Why should they be blamed if they said that if their co-opera- 
tion was 'called for, it would be avaifable, iirovided that it was made worth their 
while in the national as well as in the international inrerest to ofier it ? ‘‘We are 
ready”, he declared, “to make sacrifices in common wirh England, if she so chooses, 
for making the w’orld safe for democracy but if she spurns this offer and rejects 
the proffered hand of fellowship, we will make those sacrifices in such other effective 

ways as will ensure fulfilment of the purpose we have in view.” Referring to 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that the new order wmld be based on mutual confi- 
dence and mutual trust, the Premier said, ‘This is the trust that has been reposed 
in us. Even the Government of India Act of 1935 has been amended in the teeth 
of the opposition of the country, of the Congress and the Muslim Lej^ue and of 
most of the Governments— not only in matters legislative but even in matters 
executive. The Viceroy had made a statement which could have been left unmade 
and which was received with a chorus of disappointment, not unmixed with indig- 
nation, all over the country. The preamble to the Act of 1919 was condemned and 
looked upon with extreme disfavour and - resentment by Nationalist India w’hen it 
was introduced. The ])olicy declared by Lord Irwin in 1929 led to the movement 
for national emancipation in 1930. “The Act of 1935 was rejected by all of us”, 
continued Padit Paiit, “and we had resolutions first in the Central Assembly and 
later in all the Provincial Assemblies for its replacement by a constitution framed 
through the self-determination of the people of India. Vet the Viceroy, instead of 
going forward, asks us to go back to the year 1919 and to be satisfied w'itli what 
we were then told and to treat this as a great boon which should impel Indians 
to throw their lives into this Armageddon. To add insult to injury, we are told 
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that the responsibility is ours t^'at there are differences among us and that these 
must be borne in mind. It is sad to think that our differences should be exploited.” 

Pandit Pant refuted the charge that the Congress had no right to speak for 
India, and observed that the Congress did not claim any privilege for itself. The 
Congress wanted a democratic system. It wanted the poimlar voice to prevail. 
Any reference to internal differences was really irrelevant. Independence had to 
be determined vis a vis Great Britain. The vital issue was wheiher England was 
prepared to accejit the right of India for self-deterniinalion. ‘‘We are determined 
to achieve the aims which we have set before us and we are prepared to adopt 
every honourable course to put an end to the process of suppression which is in 
alliance with the forces of reaction and is responsible for the moral anarchy that 
is prevailing in the W'orld, so that humanity may go on advancing through liberty, 
equality and fraternity”, concluded the Premier. 

JRaja Bishtaeshivar Dnyal Seth moved the deletion of the original resolution 
and its substitution by the following : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them, to His Zffajesty’s Government that tliis Assembly 
assures them of its full co-operation in the prosecution of the war wdiich Great 
Britain has declared on Germany in order to combat German aggression and to 
destroy the menace to the peace a'i the world. 

‘•This Assembly further urges upon His Majosiy’s Government the desirability 
or taking_ steps soon after the termination of the war for making the necessary 
changes in tne Government of India xVet of 1935 to the satisfaction of the people 
of India, including landlords and other classes and minorilios, in order that India 
may attain Dominion Status as early as i3ossible” (Cries of Shame). 

Baja Bishiveshivar Dayal said that the resolution moved by the Premier 
was unfortunate and he had thereby done a disservice to the motherland. He did 
not mean that the Premier did not have patriotism or love for his country. The 
Premier and his followers of the Oonaress had as much patriotism and love of the 
country as they on the Opposition side had. But merely depending on sentiment 
would result in destruction. The Premier’s resolution ‘had been drafted in a bnr- 
gaining spirit. England was to-day involved in a life and death sfimgale and India 
was consequently also involved in it. The Congress demand embodied in the resolution 
was inappropriate at the present moment and unconditional support should be 
extended to Britain during the present crisis. Ho blamed the Congress for the ])rcscnt 
situation in the country and refuted the claim of the Congress to represent the whole 
country, as it did not represent Muslims and other mianrities. The Congress 
Government had alienated the sympathies of practically every section of the country. 

Choudhury Khaliquzzamart, Leader of the Moslem League Party in the Assem- 
bly, next moved the League amendment. 

Mr. Goviiid Malaviya, rising on a point of order, contended that the amend- 
ment was a substantive motion and had nothing to do with the resolution before 
the House. 

The Speaker expressed his readiness to give an opportunity to members to 
move as many amendments as possilde ])ut felt that the firosent one was far sway 
from the subject matter of the original resolution and he asked the Choudhury 
Sahib to conhne himself to the relations of India lo war. 

Qliaiidhury Khali qiizzamaii contended that rhe resolution was not confined 
to war; for instance, it asked for a constitution for Imlia and for the application 
of the principles of democracy. Their jioint of view was that the Congress claim 
embodied in their resolution did not fit in with their claim and so they wanted 
the whole question to be revised de novo. 

The Speaker poinreJ our. that the amendment omitted ro deal with the faetiim 
of the war and the attitude of the province to the prosecution of the war. This 
was ignored and the amendment dealt with the general eonalitiitional changes. 

Choudhury Khali quzzaryian stressed that, his amendment was ])erfectly in order. 

The Speaker said his reading of the resolution told him that the "ameclment 
as drafted was not quite in order and he urged the Choudhui-y Sahib to give him 
another amendment which would, in some manner, connect the subject of war 
with it. 

The Choudhury Sahib felt that there was no alternative left for him and the 
members of his party but to walk out. 

The Speaker, however, gave him five minutes time to frame another amend- 
laent and submit it to him, which he agreed to do. 
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The other members of the League Party declined to move the amendment 
standing in their names, stating that the "League amendment held the field. 
Choudhury Khaliq^izzaman submitted a revised amendment vyhich read as follows : — 

‘•This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Haiesty’s Government that they should, when 
considering the question of India’s constitution, either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, to bear in mind that the democratic parliamentary 
system of government under the present consticution has failed and was utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and therefore, apart from the 
Government of India Act of the entire problem of India’s future constitution 
should be wholly reviewed and revised da novo and that the British Government 
should not make any commitraeni in principle or otherwise, without the approval 
and consent of the All-Iudia [Muslim Laague, whi-^h alone represents and can speak 
on behalf of the Mnssalmans of India.” 

Mr, Qovind Malaviya and the hon. Dr. iT. 2\. Jvafju felt that this amendment 
also was not in order. 

The Speaker, however, allowed it. Speaking on the amendmeut, Ckcuipiury 
Khaliqurzavian recalled that Mahatma Gandhi, after his visit to Delhi, had 
expressed sympathy for the cause for which Britain was fighting. Mr. Nehru had 
also given expression to similar sentiments. That meant that the ideal for which 
Britain was fighting was not so bad then as it was now made out to be. It had 
been his considered opinion that as soon as they came to a settlement, they would 
not have to pass resolutions but would get whatever they demanded. Replying to 
a Congress member who asked what were his terms for*a settlement, Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman said that he would state them only when ths Congress had discarded 
their old notions. 

Dr. Manik Chand Jatav Vir moved an amendment seeking to add the 
following at the end of the League resolution : “As well as without the 
consent of other important minorities Imd special interests.” This was accepted by 
the League members. 

The Nau'ah of Chhatari, supporting the League resolution, asked whether 
during their two and a half years’ tenure, the Congress Government had created a 
suitable atmos|Dhere in this "country. 'Were the rich and the poor, the depressed 
classes, the zamindars and the inteUigentsia, not to talk of Muslims, satisfied ? If 
they had created such an atmosphere, they were entitled to put their resolution 
before the House. If that condition was "not created in the province, then, as 
Choudhury Khaliquzzaman had said, ir t\as not inopportune to bring such a 
resolution before the House. The House then adjourned. 


28th. OCTOBER -An explanation that the Moslem I.eagne was not opposed to 
democracy but only to that form of it which was embodied'^in the Act of 1935 was 
given to-day by iSfawabzada Liaquatali Khan, general secretary of the All-India 
3Ioslem Ijeague, in answer to the repeated charges levelled by Congress speakers 
that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal of democracy. 

Alter question hour, three .adjournment motions were ruled out and the House 
resumed the debate on the resolution. The Kawuh of Chhattari, Leader of the 
Independent Party, affirmed that Mr. Jinnah had taken a stand on behalf of all 
minority interests.* He pleaded that India was fighting the war entirely in her own 
interest. 

Acharija Narendra Deo, the Socialist leader, said that he was pained at the 
attitude of the Moslem League. Islam had given the w")rld a message of democracy. 
If Islam could get converts in Indian soilT why should democracy not be plante*d 
in India. Members of the Moslem League, Acharya Deo continued, were untrue 
to the spirit of Islam because like the Hindu Sabha they represented a vested class 
which was apprehensive of the growing p^ower of democracy through Congress. 
Continuing, Acharya Deo said the truth was that the Moslem League opposition 
was solely due to the fact that ihe Congress Cabinet did not include Moslem 
League members. He asserted that the Congress would be happy; to have all six 
Ministers from Moslems, provided they took office not in the spirit of reformists 
but of revolutionaries, who would establish democracy in the country. He concluded 
‘"Come and occupy these Treasury Benches. We shall go into the wilderness two 
hundred times, but the Congress will have fox this country nothing but democratic 
Self-Government.” 
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Sir Jivala Pi'asad Srivastava admitted that there was a ^ood deal in the 
resolution -with which he was in sympathy. He stood for India’s freedom as much 
as members on the Ministerial benches. But his objection to the resolution w'as 
that it was moved at the wrong time. If the Congress agreed with the o])jects of 
the war they ought to extend their support to Britain without imposing any condi- 
tions or asking for any price. Pandit Ramakant Malatiya made K fervent plea for 
inter-communal unity at this hour of crisis in the country. Sir Mohammed Yusuf 
regretted that Government had allowed their propaa'anclist mciuality to get the better 
of their iudgmenfc. Mr. Mnhabir Tayagi accused the League of worshipping power. 
Mr. Aziz Ahmed, in a strong rejoinder, said Moslems w'ould not live on the charity 
of the Hindu majority but as free citizens o£_a free State. Captain Pocock, 
representing the European point of view, emphasized the profound significance of 
the Viceroy’s declaration. Answering those who had complained that the consent 
of India had not been taken for participation in the war, he said, “security and 
defence of India is the responsibility to-day of the British Government, and there 
could be no question of the' consent of people to take action to defend their country 
from invasion and attack”. Eeferring to the need for unity. Cant. Poeock said': 
“This Government has had every opportunity during the two and a half years to 
achieve better understanding among many political parties in the province but with 
what result ? Division remains more clear cut than before. It is only reasonable 
that minority parties reading into the wording of the resolution might suspect the 
motive that the Congress party wished to become more dominant than at present.” 
Continuing, the Speaker said the Congress shoitld have asked for clarification but 
the constitutional crisis it was forcing was an act unworthy of the people whom 
the Congress represented and was contrary to the wishes of the masses. 

Mr. SarnpurnanancU Slinister, declared that so long as Congress did not ask 
for sectional advantage but w'orked for the freedom of the country as a whole, it 
would speak for the nation. He complained that the Moslem League had not 
defined the form of Government it wanted. There was no harm in its opposing 
parliamentary system of government but it must not disown democracy and put 
itself in the wrong. Nawahzada Liuaatali Kha?i said the Congress had cajoled 
the British authorities to recognize it as the sole representative of the nation and it 
was only when^ this claim was refused by Britain that it threatened constitutional 
crisis. Answering critics he said : ^'*Where have we said that we don’t stand for 
independence or that w'e are against democracy 1 Our amendment o]tpnses democratic, 
parliamentary government under the ])rcscnt Act. 170 will re,-ist domiiuition of one 
community by another. Our complaint against you is exactly the same as yoiii' 
complaint against Great Britain. We want not words but deeds.” 

Dr. K. N. Katjv, IMinister, regretted that no speaker of the League had 
defined the attitude towards war. As regards the cry of the minority he said the 
majority of Moslems lived in provinces liaAing Moslem majority. Wlicre then was 
the truth in the cry of tyranny over 90 million Moslems. He added : “So far as 
the masses are concerned' if you do not raise the cry of Islam in danger or music 
before mosque or cow killing if you confine yourself to economic matters. 
The Moslem League will have no support.’’ Raja Jaijunnath Bakdi Singh aj-^iiealed to 
Congress not to close the door for negotiation. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

30th. OCTOBER ;-"The Assembly passed ro-day by 127 votes to 2, the Oongress 
Ministry’s resolution on the war with a slight modification and rejected by 128 
votes to 39, the Moslem Leajjuc amciulmeur. 

The two members who voted against the Premier’s resolution were Mr. 
Desmond Young and Raja Uisheshwar^ Dayal, while the solitary Moslem League 
member who was in the House, remained neutral. The Moslem League members 
left the House after their amendment had been negatived and informed the Speaker 
that they were going away because it was time to break their fast and not because 
they meant to be disrespectful to the House. Raja Bisheshwar Dayul's resolution 
for unconditional support to the British Government had the solitary support of 
its mover. 

qhe Premier announced the acceptance of the amendment of Mr. Adil Abbassi 
providing for effective safeguards for Moslem and other minorities. 

Pandit Qovind Balhibh Pant, on the conclusion of voting, also announced 
that “in pursuance of the decision taken by the House to-day, we will be submit- 
ting our resignation to His Excellency the Governor this evening.” This announce- 
ment was made the occasion for wild cheering aud for shouting of Congress slogans. 
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The first Moslem member of the Congress party to participate in the debate 
on the resolution was the Minister for Oomraunieations, Mr. Hafiz Mohamed 
Ibrahivi. He maintained that nowhere in historA’ had aiy country achiped free- 
dom after settling internal, commuiiai and lelmious ditierences, but _ that such 
differences had disappeared as the result of the working of free institutions. Com- 
paring the yl leaders who had seen the Viceroy to the number of playing cards 
in a pack, Mr. Ibrahim said the Viceroy had been misled by their dilferent colours 
and had forgotten that they coiisritute one r-ack. Congress, he afiiniied, was })re- 
pared to satisfy every demand of the minorities for sau‘guards. _His own view' was 
that the demand for safeguards was useless. Islam had spread in India through a 
handful of men and it ivas putting Islam to shame by iiislsiiug that nine yrores 
of Moslems could not protect their inteiests. The 2doslem League, he continued, 
had oiigiiially su]'*ported provih. ial autonomy whereas Congress had condemned it. 
What had happened *now’ that the League had gone back on iis original declaration ? 
Referring finally to safeguards that would satiety 2Ioslems, Mr. Ibrahim recalled the 
recent statement made on. the subject by ^^ir Sikandar Hyiit Khan to Press represen- 
tatives that the formation of coalition governments would be such a safeguard. 
That, he said, revealed the real meniulity of the Moslem League. 

Rai Sahib H. P. Tamta, a non-party member, representing the depressed 
classes, uiged India in her own intoic«;t to’ support England in resisting German 
aggressionT As to the merits of the co:.sti:utional issue he agreed with the Congiess 
that the Viceroy had failed to satisfy the national demand. 

Mr. KaranUngK Kane, Parliamentary Secretary, and representative of the 
depressed classes, declared that the failure of democracy being due to separate elec- 
torates, proved the failure of the Moslem Leauge leadership. The depressed classes 
believed that wuth the grant of independence they would get their charter of freedom. 

Mr. Karim ul Baza Khan was the first speaker from the Moslem League 
benches to declare that he agreed with that part of the Congress resolution which 
demanded independence, tie expressed the hope that when Congress returned to 
power, (League voices— they are not going), the Congress Ministry w'ould show 
large heartedness tow’ards the minorities and not lose their confidence again. 

Mr. Abdal Hakeem, Deputy President and a member of the Congress party, 
expressed the feeling that the League had committed a blunder by opposing the 
Ministry’s resolution in its entirety. It should have accepted the resolution and 
moved a proviso asking for safe^mards for the minorities. He blamed the aggres- 
sive propaganda of the League for the communal tension and for giving strength 
to the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit asked Moslems whether they wanted at the hands 
of Britain the type of security she had utlered. The Hindu minority in the Moslem 
provinces had by no means been receiving a fair treatment, she said, but the 
Congress had not raised its voice because _ Congress did not stand for sectional 
interest. ‘‘The Moslem League’’, the Minister stated, “is not being asked to come to 
terms wuth the Congress. We do not desire this. Come to terms wdt.h the people 
of India alter electing the constituent assembly and if Congress does not fit 
into the picture it will go out gracefully.” 

Mr. Bajaram Sast?-i, representing labour, said the Moslem League did not 
represent labourers and de-dared that the Moslem members of the Gawmpore 
Mazdoor Sabha would take orders from the Congres.^ and not from tlie League. 

Mr. All Zaheer, no-party^ member, w'hile admitting that the minoiities had 
grievances against the Congress Government, felt that the resolution of the Ministry 
should be endorsed by every person who stood for the freedom of the country. 

Mr. Suleiman Ansari, parliamentary secretary to the Premier, declared 
that the minorities had been dealt with by the Government with extreme generosity. 

The closure w'as moved and accepted, and the Pi'zmier replied to the debate. He 
said that he was glad to note that there was a consensus of opinion in support of the 
spirit of the resolution. Congress, he emphasized, did not claim anything for Congress- 
men alone. It claimed the privilege of serving the entire people’of this country and 
to achieve the independence of all classes and all groups. “We want India,” he added, 
“to enjoy freedom.” Such being the ease, the Piemier asked whether there w'as any 
ground or justification for complaints and charges levelled against them. “What 
we ask is the right to serve all and on behalf of all,” he added. The same claim 
could not be made by the Moslem League which was an exclusive organization. The 
Congress portals were open to Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Christians and all others, 
and it could not be denied that the Congress included Moslems as well. 
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The Premier soiigat for a clarification of the aims of the Moslem League 
vis a vis the resohitioo. He referred to the efforts made by Pandit Nehru and 
himself -with leaders of the Moslem League lo bring about an understanding 
and remove misanprehensions betTreen the communities but without result. 
He nest proceeded to answer the charges made against the U. P. Government. 
He emphasized that the legislative measures ado^ited by them had received the 
support of the iloslem League who had either agreed or acquiesced in them. He 
drew attention to the attack made on the U. P. Ministry by Mr, Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal in the course of a recent statement and countered the charges 
made therein. The Premier claimed that in whatever work they had undertaken, 
they had been Mr, just and generous to the minorities. The House at this stage 
adjourned sine die. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session — Lucknow — 3rd. £o 8th July 1 939 

The lisDiAN Mediciue Bill 

The Monsoon session of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 3rd. July 1939. After forty minutes* sitting the House adjourned till the Stli. July 
when the hon. Mrs. Vijaija Lakshmi Pandit^ Minister for Public Health, intruduced 
the XJ. P. Indian Medicine Bill, which sought to control quackery by establishing a 
Board of Indian Mcflicine consisting of 1^7 members rcnresonting the \ariaas 
interests and placing Cnani and Ayurvedic systems of Meclicine on a par with the 
western systems. The House welcomed the Bill and passed the first reading. The 
remaining clauses of the Bill were discussed and carried without any modification 
on the 6th. July. Ail the amendments moved to-day were withdrawn in ilic light 
of the assurance given by the ^Minister in charge of the Bill. The Ooiini-il then 
adjourned. 

j^ABIIE-SAHABA TABARRA CONTROVERSY 
6tli. JULY The Madhe-Sabiba Tabarra controversy came up to-day. The Govern- 
ment stated that loo Snnnis have bean fined in ^ connection with the Madhc Sahaba 
agitation, and total fines being Ks. 20,0(1.} and odd. Shias fined in connection with the 
Tabarra agitation numbered 0.403 and ihe amount oi fine was over Bs. bU.LtlKj. No 
money has so far been realised and the question of remission of sentences would 
be considered w^hen the persons conc.enied applied for it. It was further slated 
that the Government were aware of the agitation spreading in other parts of the 
province, although there w'as no danger of its affecting the neighiiouring districts. 

An adjournment motion in the name of Paja Akbar ' AH Kkan seeking to 
discuss the Government’s action enforcing “36 hours curfew” on the Shias to-day 
was dropped after discussion. Kaja Akbar Ali Khan, exi)laining the motion, 
observed that by enforcing twelve-hours’ curfew to-day on the Hhias, the Government 
really imposed 36-hours’ <Miri'ew, as the curfew was already in force at night. Dr. K, 
N, Katju, explaining the Government’s ]}osition, assured the House that if the Shias 
gave an undertaking that they would not assemble near the Innimbara in the 
neighbourhood of which the Sunnis were celebrating “urs”, the order w'oulcl 
be withdrawn. The police aulhorities were convinced tJiat there would be a breach 
of the peace if the Shias were allowed to gathcr. 

PoLiCE Firing on SniAfr 

Tth. JULY Y'esterday’s police firing on a Shia mob assembled in the 
Imambara xisafi had an echo to-day when Syed Agha Hyder moved an adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss ihe incident. The mover regretted that human life was 
becoming cheaper every day and felt that fining should not have been resorted to 
on such a flimsy pretext. Sijed Kalbi Abbas also held that the firing was 
unjustified. He asserted that he had no faith in a magisterial enquiry and demanded 
the appointment of an independent tribunal to investigate the matter. He rd'minded 
the Government of frequent agitations organised by the Congress on similar 
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occasions before their accepting office. The hon. Dr. K. N, Katju, Minister of 

Justice, explaining the circumstances leading to the firing, declared that no one 

regretted the firing more than the Government did, but in extreme cases the 

authorities _had^ to use discretionary po\rers. He admitted th.it one Shia had 
received serious injuries as a result of the firing. On behalf of the sponsors of 

the motion, it was urged that an impartial tribunal should be appointed to 
enquire into the incident. It was also urged that a magisterial enquiry would not 
serve the purpose. One member characterised such enquiries as a* ‘‘white- wash.” 
Another member from the Opposition charged the Government with adopting the 
same methods which they themselves had blamed when they were the victims. 
It vpas also alleged that vir.tims of the firing (Shias) were not given a warning. 
Deploring the firing incident Pan at Gobmd Ballabk Pant, the Premier, stated 
that the Government were more anxious than anybody else to see that such 
incidents weie not repeated. The sanctity and dignity of human life should be 
preserved irrespective of community or cia«is and the ^Government wanted to see 
whether anything was left undone which would have prevented the occurrence. 
Dealing at length with the events of yesterday, the Premier observed that it was 
necessary to protect a larger number of peojde from disaster. Greater disaster 
should be prevented at any cost but action should not be taken unless it was 
absolutely necessary. On behalf of the Government it was also stated that there 
must have been some justificalion for the firing and the Goveimment wanted to 
get at the root of it. The Premier, in this connection, also appealed to Muslim 
leaders to sec that something was done to put an end to the unfortunate Madhe 
Sahaba-Tabarra controversy which had been poisoning the atmosphere of Lucknow 
for the last many months. The adjournment motion was talked out after a debate 
hasting two hours. 

The Tenancy Bill 

During the discussion of the motion of the hon. Mr. Mafi Ahmed Kidwai 
that the Tenancy Bill be taken into consideration, leading zamindars watched the 
proceedings from the Presidents box. Rai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee to report by the end of October 1939. Next day, 
the 8th. July, the Bill was referred to a select committee after two days’ debate 
with instructions to report within six weeks. During the debate more than one 
speaker suggested that the Government should purchase zamindaris from landlords 
and lease them out to tenants. One member declared that there would be no 
objection from zamindars to the procedure. Mr. Rafl Ahmed Kidwai, the Minister 
for Revenue, winding up the debate, said that the Bill was not intended to destroy 
zamindars as had been alleged, but only “to stop the atrocities of the zamindars.” 
The Bill had no reference to the suggestion gaining ground in many quarters that 
landlords had played out their time. Jklembers on the Congress benches spoke 
in favour of the Bill while tho.se on the Opposition criticised the various 
provisions in the Bill emphasising that they were against the interests of landlords. 
Khan Bahadur MnsGod-uz-Zaman characterised the Bill as a propaganda measure. 
In his opinion it conferred no benefit on tenants but -would injure the interests 
of zamindars. When Rai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the question be now 
put to vote nobody raised a protest and the Bill was referred to a select committee 
consisting of eight, members. The Council then adjourned, sine die. 


Autumn Session — Lucknow — 10th. August to 13th. October 1939 

Members not to be Hony. Magistrates 
The Autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 10th, 
August 1939.^ A resolution recommending to the Government that no member of 
the Legislative Council be appointed as an honorary magistrate and the powers 
of those already appointed be immediately withdrawn, was discussed and adopted. 
The Revenue Minister then laid on the table the select committee report on 
the Tenancy Bill after which the Council adjourned till Aug. 21. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

21st. AUGUST The Council took up the Tenancy Laws (Amendment) Bill 
in which clause 4 which had been deleted by the Council was restored by the 
Assembly. This clause provides for the transfer of pending declaratory" suits 
relating to Khudkasht ana sir from civil to revenue courts. The Revenue Ministers 

21 
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motion for consideration of the Councirs amendment was opposed by Dr. Ram 
Ugiah Singh who said that the Government wanted the Council to be a party 
sanction inj;- interference with the administration of justice. The hon. Dr. K. AT 
Katju, Minister of Justice, pointed out that the Bill proceeded on the assumption 
that it was in the interests of zamindars as well as tenants that a very limited 
question should be decided in revenue courts. Replying, the Revenue Minister said 
that the pronosed transfer of suits would save time and money both to zamindars 
and tenants. "The House divided and carried the Revenue Minister’s motion by IS 
to 11 votes. 

Maternity Benefits Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Dr. Katju the House passed the second and third 
readings of the hlaternity Benefit (Amendment) Bill, a proposed amendment being 
purely verbal. 

OuDH Laws Amendment Bill 

The House also passed the Oudli Laws (Amendment) Bill enabling preemption 
taking place in respect of a portion of property under the Oiidli Law. This amend- 
ment had been necessitated by the ruling of the Privy Council that such pre-emption 
under the existing law could only take place in respect of the whole property. The 
House then adjourned till the 24xh.. 

Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill 

The discussion of the U. P. Tenancy Bill commenced on the 24th. August and 
continued till the 16th. September when it was passed. Speaking on the third 
reading motion, Dr, U Jung, parliamentary secretary, congratulated the Minister 
of Revenue on his tact and ability in piloting the Bill and appreciated the magnani- 
mity which the zamindar members had shown to tenants by helping the Govern- 
ment in passing the legislation. It wtis to their credit that they had faced the grim 
realities of the situation and had moved with the times. Refuting the sugi^estion 
that it was a revolutionary measure, ho stressed that the Bill was a sound piece of 
legislation which hapiuly balanced (he interests of zamindars and tenants. 

Lala Mohan Lai Sah, giving his half-hearted support to the Bill, criticized that 
instead of adoi)ting a bold land policy the Government had followed the Agra 
Tenancy Act which only perpetuated the zamindari system, lie agreed that in or<ler 
to make the tenants cheerful it was necessary that they must have proprietary 
interest in land. The Government should purchase the interests in land and settle 
them on tenants. He thought that the Government had shown no charity in the 
matter of reduction in revenue while profits of the middleman (landlord) had some- 
what been reduced. 

Mr. Chandra Tihal (Congress) said that the passage of the Bill in the Upper 
House was a triumph of reason.^ They could not be sulKciently thankful to the 
Opposition for the reasonable spirit shown by them. The Opposition members 
ignored their class intres s in oi'der to further the interests of tlie province. He 
believed that the only solution of the agrarian problem was the abolition of the 
zamindari system with corapensalion to zamindars. The sir area was 5,600,000 
acres of which 2,OCO,G(JO acres was added after the lO'JG legislation and this Bill 
sought to reduce the sir area by 70C\D00 acres. It was therefore wrong to assert 
that the Bill was vindictive, rapacious or exproprietary i)ieee of legislation. The 
Bill, he concluded, would not create a new heaven and a new earth for tenants, 
but the Government liad tried to do whatever it could in the (‘ircumstanccs in which 
it found itself. 

Bcgam Aizae Rand said that it was in their best interests that the zamindars 
had reached an understanding with the Government, otherwise whatever the amend- 
ments they could make by their strength of votes would have been upset in a joint 
session of both the Houses, She felt that the part she took in carrying on the 
negotiations with the Government was quite justified in the circumstances. The sir 
provisions in the Bill were particularly unjust to zamindars though the Bill had 
Deen improved in some other respects. 

Mr. Ram Sakai deplored that the Bill did little to improve the condition of 
scheduled castes, who were mostly landless labourers, and permanently deprived 
them of any chance of acquiring land. 

Mr. Badri Frasad Kucher (Congress) said that the Revenue Minister’s achieve- 
ment in successfully piloting the Bill by winning over the Opposition was nothing 
short of a miracle. 
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Fai Bahadur Brijetidra Swrrup said that it was a matter of gratification that 
his hopes had been fulfilled and that the Bill which had raised a srorm of agitation 
had smooth passage after its return from the select committee. This would not 
have been possible without the help and full constructive attitude of a number of 
zamindars who deserved to be congratulated on their wider outlook. 

Shaikh Masnod-us-Zaman opined that on the whole the Bill was not an im- 
provement on the existing law. There were several provisions which tended to cause 
a breach of the peace in the counrryside. The ejectment clauses were helpful 
neither to their landlord nor to the tenant. 

Begum Wazir Hesain said that the Tenancy Bill was a beneficent measure 
intended to promote the welfare of the down-trodden tenancy. 

Chaudhi Akhtar Husain said that the passage of the Bill was a great triumph 
of the Prime Minister who literally broke through the Opi'iosition which was far 
stronger than the Government party in the House. Pro^'eeding, he said that the 
Bill was unwanted. It would not lead to agricultural prosperity and the defects 
outnumbered the advantages. He warned the Government that' there might be a 
crop of cases questioning the validity of the Bill and the Government might have 
to pay heavy damages for breach of contract. Despite its avowed love for civil '"libei ties 
the Government had provided in the Bill for criminal penalities to zamindars for 
civil wrongs. This provision was open to serious objections. It was wrong to have 
omitted distraint provisions altogether. The treatment accorded to landless labourers 
by the Government was step-motherly. 

Haji Hisarulla said that the Government had succeeded in playino* off 
one group and that was why the consideration of 301 clauses took less tSan a 
fortnight. The negotiations commictee had found the Bevenue Minister too stiff 
and the negotiations came to a sad end. He referred to the growing influence 
of Kisan sabhaites who told the tenants that they need not pay rents and 
warned the Government that the passage of the Bill would not remedy trouble 
in the country. The Opposition was reduced to such a position that it had to 
submit to the Government. The Bill was very short of the expectations of the 
landlords and it was not worthy of acceptance. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, winding up, said that it was a matter of satisfac- 
tion that a long-standing controversy was going to end. He hoped that the 
enactment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. The controversy over the 
Bill, he added, was causing a great deal of excitement in villages. 

The Bill was then passed, one Opposition member saving ‘no’ to the third 
reading motion. 

Power Alcohol Bill 

After the Tenancy Bill had been passed, Dr, K. N. Katju introduced the 
Power Alcohol Bill and moved for its consideration. He said ’ that the Govern- 
ment were laying foundations of an important national industry. A huge quantity 
of_ molasses was being wasted in the U. P. sugar mills and the Bill sought to 
utilize that bye- product of the sugar industry for the manufacture of power 
alcohol on a very large scale. In many western countries the use of mixed fuel 
was compulsory and it was proposed to mix 20 per cent, power alcohol with 30 per 
cent petrol. It would be prepared under expert supervision and the entire 
production and distribution would be under Government control. Aeroplanes 
for the time being had been excluded from compulsory use of mixed petrol. The 
Minister added that power alcohol should be used for other purposes and sold 
in the neighbouring province and states. It would make the province independent 
so far as 20 per cent petrol supply was concerned, provide em]doymeut to many 
and bring some revenue, thereby enabling the Government to reduce the burden 
of taxation whenever that good prosperous time came. The Minister added tha^ 
the Bihar Government would also take steps to start the power alcohol 
industry. Eeplying to certain points. Dr. Katju said that there was no doubt that 
the provincial legislature was thoroughly competent to enact the Bill and the 
petrol companies would be extending fullest cooperation to the Government in 
this connection. The experience of European countries showed that the proposed 
mixture was not at all injurious to motors. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration and passed with two amendments. 
The amendments to clause 3 empowered the Government to permit the admixture 
of petrol with not more than 30 per cent, power alcohol instead of 25 per cent 
Accepting the amendment, the Minister said that the Government intended to 
proceed very cautiously in the matter. Clause 4 prohibits the use of petrol without 
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admixture witli alcohol for motive power. When Lala Mohnnlal Sah objected to 
the clause, the Minister said that instruction would be issued to see that no 
bonafide travellers from outside using pure petrol -would be harassed. The House 
then adjourned till Oct. 16. 

The Debt EEDEiiPTio>r Bill 

13th. OCTOBER The President, Sir Sita Earn, ruled out a point of order 
raised by a member of the Opposition when consideration of the U. P. 
Agriculturists’ and Workmen’s Debt Redemption Bill, as_ passed by the Assembly, 
was in progress to-day. It was contended by the Opposition that clause 12 of the 
Bill extinguished and modified the rights of usufructuaiy mortgages, as defined by 
Section 299 (iii) of the Government of India Act and that the previous sanction 
of the Governor should have been obtained. 

'rbe President, in the course of his ruling, observed that the point raised a 
difficult question but the Chair would not restrict the powers of the House by 
its ruling. The Chair would be taking a serious responsibility on its shoulders 
if it were to throw out the Bill, -which had been transmitted by the other House 
on a technical point. Such a ruling from the Chair, besides raising issues of 
constitutional importance, might have the effect of encroaching- on the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court, set up under the Government of India Act to decide such 
intricate points. He allowed the motion for consideration and observed that 
objections to the Bill could be dealt with at the proper time. The Council was 
then prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Patna— '18th. Sept, to 16th. Oct. 1939 

Adjournment Motions 

The Autumn session of the Behar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the 18th. September 1939. Three adjournment motions were sought to be moved 
but were ruled out of order by the Speaker. One of them sought to discuss the 
occurrences of August 27, relating to a meeting held in connection with the visit 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Mr. Sri/crishna Smho, Prime Minister, objecting, 
said that the motion did not seek to discuss any action of the Government and 
held that the matter was not of sufficient importance to interrufit the normal pro- 
cedure of the House. The other tw^o motions related to ihe communal situation 
in Mahadeva (Champaran District) and the nomination to the District Board there. 

Famine Relief Fund Amend. Bill 

The Finance Minister later presented the first Bupplcmcntary budget for 1939-40. 
He next introduced the Famine Relief Fund Amendment Bill -which was given 
all the three readings by the House witliout discussion. The Bill made it clear 
that interest on investments from the fund need not be calculated precisely on 
the last day of the preceding year but could be computed and added on to the 
fund subsequently. 

Primary Education Amend. Bill 

The House next passed through all the stages the Bihar and Orissa Primary 
Education Amendment Bill. This Bill gave power in notified area committees and 
union boards to levy education cess so that they -would be in a iiosition to contri- 
bute half the expenses to be incurred on ])riraary education in their respective 
jurisdictions the other half being borne by Government. The Prime Minister, who 
introduced the Bill in the absence of Dr. SyM Mahmud, Education Minister, 
said, referring to the demand to iuc-lude district boards wilhiii the i>urview of the 
Bill, that members should wait for a new Bill in that connexion and not hold 
up the present Bill, 

Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Premier next introduced the Court of Wards Amendment Bill. Explain- 
ing the provisions of the Bill ho said that the three main objects of the measure 
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-v^’ere to extend the facilities at present enjoyed by znmindars to tenure-bolders, to 
delete the clause which deemed as “disqualified” any landlords who applied for his 
estate being taken under the court of wards, thereby removing the sentimental objec- 
tion of many, and to empower the court on its own motion to take under management 
the estate of a landlord who was squandeiing away his property through extravagant 
habits. The Premier moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. 
Naimui Huq and Mr. Govindpati Tiwary wanted that the Bill should be circulated 
because they felt that it put a dangerous weapon in the hands of Government. _Mr. 
Rameshwar Pra-ad Singh, however, said that zamindars weie_ anxious to avail of 
the measure. After the Premier’s reply the motion for circulation was rejected and 
the Bill was sent to a select committee, 

Kosr Diara Rekt Reduction Bill 

The House next passed without discussion, but with a few verbal amendments, 
the Rosi Diara Rent Reduction Bill and sent to select committees the Bihar & Chota 
ISTagpur Teimie-hoiders Relief Bills. The Kosi Diara Bill as modified by^ the select 
committee provided for reduction of rent in that area, at a flat rate of four and a 
half annas in the rupee. This special Bill for the Kosi Diara was necessary as 
according to section 113 of the Tenancy Act, no enhancement of reduction could be 
made in rents till the expiry of 15 years after their previous settlement and in the 
case of this area rents were "settled in 1926-31. 

Tenure Holders’ Relief Bill 

The Tenure-holders’ Relief Bill sought to confer on Tenure-holders who culti- 
vated their lands themselves the same rights and privileges as had been given to 
occupancy ryots through the Tenancy Act. The House then adjourned. 

Replacement of Aloe Plantations 

ISth. SEPTEMBER Four non-official resolutions were moved and withdrawn 
after short discussions to-day. The fifth one was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. The first resolution was moved by Mr. Suhhlal Singh, recommending 
the replacement of aloe plantations in the Hazaribagh Central Jail with cotton ones 
since aloe-beating as a form of jail labour wms harmful to the health of prisoners. 
After a statement by Mr. K, B. Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, that experiments 
in cotton planting were being conducted and Government action in the matter 
would depend on their results, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Transference of Land to Christians 

The second resolution sought an amendment of the land alienation provision 
of the Choranagpur Tenancy Act \nth a view to preventing transfeience of land 
from non-Chrisrian aboriginals to Christian aboriginals. There was a long 
discussion on it, and the debate mainly concerned with the question, whether the 
restriction could be based on communal considerations. While the mover, Mr. 
Prasad ^ and the supporters of the resolution held that a better educational and 
economic condition of Christian aboriginals was resulting in increasing expropriation 
of non-Christian aboriginals, opponents of the resolution contended that any such 
prohibitory regulation based on communal lines would be wrong in principle and 
setting up a bad precedent. Mr. Skarangdhar Smha, Parliamentary Secretary, in 
urging the withdrawal of the resolution, said that it w’as not possible for Government 
to say off-hand how far complaints about expropriation of non-Christian aboriginals 
were justified and held that a case had been made out for an examination of the 
problem. If the examination proved the truth of the complaints the Government 
could not stand aside and see the non-Christian aborginals ruined. The resolution 
was withdrawn as also the next two resolutions seeking provision of funds in the 
next budget for the construction of a bridge over the river Usri and entrusting 
cane development work to co-operative societies, 

A resolution moved by Mr. Ramcharitra Singh, suggesting that recruitment 
be made by open competitive examinations in all services, was under discussion 
when the House adjourned. 

Muslim Wakfs Bill 

21st SEPTEMBER Two Official Bills, the Bihar Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and the Chotanagpur Tenure-holders’ Rent Account Bill, were quickly passed 
to-day. which next took up the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee. Mr. Tajmul Hussain opposed the motion for consideration of the Bill. 
He said that the Bill constituted an interference with Muslim religious laws 
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and rj«lits and posidvely went ag’ainst Islamic laws with regard to the levy of 
two and halt’ per cent cess on incomes of Wakfs, payment of interest on advances 
made by Government to Majiis-e-wakf-Board proposed to be set up by the Bill, 
and tampering wnth the will of the beneficiary of a wakf. Mr. Rafiaddhi Rizvl 
(?duslim Independent Party), supporting it, said that there was no infringement 
of religions observances ; Muslim wakfs were already paying taxes and other cesses, 
and technical tampering with the will of the beneficiary were occurring every 
(lay in all wakfs. He asked the IMuslim League membeis to remember that in 
the province of Bengal, under a Premier subscribing to Muslim League view-points, 
W’akfs were controlled and administered by Government machinery. 

Supplementary Demands 

22nd. to 23th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly took up to-day voting on demands for 
supplementary grants. Six cut motions against the demand under the head 
“General Administration” launc.hed a daylong discussion of the rent reduction 
policy of the Government. The debate was not concluded when the Plouse 
adjourned till the 25th. September when the Government s])okcsman, in reply 
to a question, admitted that, in spite of the best efforts of the local excise and 
police olficers in the “dry” clistrict of Saran, smuggling in intoxicating drugs and 
country liquors from the neighbouring districts ot Shahabad, Patna, Champaran, 
Ballia and Gorakhpur had been going on. It w^as stated that at the instance of the 
Local Government the Government of the United Provinces had already taken 
steps to close all excise shops in Ballia and Gorakhpur districts situated within five 
miles of the border of Saran district. With regard to the extension of t.he Prohibition 
scheme to the three districts of Bihar neighbouiing Saran, namely, Sbababad, Patna 
and Champaran, the Government replied that the matter was under consideration. 
During the discussion on supplementary demands, the Government spokesman 
hinted at proposed ‘adequate’ changes in the provisions regarding rent reduction 
proceedings under Section 112 (A) of the Bihar Tenancy Act and added that 
the question of introducing a flat rate reduction \Ya8 under consideration. 
A cut motion moved against the demand tor the Publicity Department by Mr. 
Thakur Rawnnnda/f (Congress) advocated that the new scheme w'as wasteful whereas 
members of the Coalition Parry maintained that a Publicity Department like the 
one contemplated would be an instrument for propaganda " by the party in power. 
The Government supporters differentiated publicity from proiaganda and held that 
the Department would be useful. 

Adjournment Motion 

28th. SEPTEMBER :--An adjournment motion moved by i\Ir. Rafiuddin Rizvi 
(Muslim Independent) seeking to di cuss the alleged insult offered to a lady mem- 
ber of the House by a Surgeon, a member of the Indian Medical Service, in the 
premises of the Patna General Hospital was talked out this aftomoon. Mr. A. N. 
Sinhn, Finance IMinistcr, said that the Government had referred the matter to Mr. 
Godbole, Commissioner of Patna Division. He added that the Surgeon 
concerned had tendered a voluntary apology. Mr. Sinha requested the House to 
leave the matter entirely in his hands and "'assured them that he would take steps 
w’hich would satisfy all concerned. 

PiULES OF THE AsSEMBIA' 

5th. to 6th. OCTOBER The Assembly devoted the entire day to the consideration 
of the new Assembly Fades. After considerable dLscussion, tlie House adopted an 
important rule empowering the Speahr to suspend any member acting in a dis- 
orderly manner from attending the sittings of the Assembly for a period not ex- 
ceeding the term of the scs.^ion in ■which this prerogative might be asserted. Mr. 
ili. Yunus contended that the clau.se W’as ultra viren of Section 71 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and moved an amendment seeking to limit the Speaker’s po’n’cr 
of suspension to one clay, He also suggested that the matter should be referred to 
the Federal Court before a final decision -was taken by the House. The amendment 
was lost. The Plouse accepted an amendment deleting the word ‘‘sedition” from Eule 
27 -which debars members from sjicaking treason, sedition or defamation on the floor of 
the House. Next day, the 6th October, the Assembly adoi>ted a rule holding that 
press reports alone were inBuflleient to form the basis of questions. Rhe Op] osition 
asserted that such restriction would be a serious encroachment on the rights and 
privileges of members and asked the Government not to look at the press -with 
distrust. Mr. Shaft referred to the procedure obtaining in other legislatures, including 
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the House of Commons, and maintained that such a rnle did not obtain elsewhere. 
Mr. Yunus said that the rule would require members to go through the difficult 
and lengthy procedure of ascertaining facts personally about scattered places all 
over the province. Mr. K, B. Sahaij, Parliamen'-ary 'Secretary, said that interpellat- 
ions entailed Government expenditure and therefoie members” must not rush to 
put questions on the basis ot press reports. He suggested to members to verify 
facts from District Magistrates, whereupon Mr. Shan replied that members would 
be reduced to rely on Government machinery entirely in that case. The rule 
was adopted by 67 votes to 15. An amendment seeking the omission of the rule 
forbidding admissibility of questions relating to matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Speaker was withdrawn by the mover, on the Government 
spokesman stating that the entire dignity of the House would siifTer if the Speaker’s 
rulings formed the subject-matter of discussion. The House then adjourned till the 
13th. October. 

The Dowry RRSTRAi:ffT Bill 

13th. OCTOBER The Assembly passed by 55 votes to 11 to-day die Bihar Dowry 
Eestraint Bill which was a non-ofik-ial measaie neualizing taking of dowry worth 
more than Ks. 101 in cash or in kind before or during the marriage. 

Adjocrymeyt Motions 

The deterioration of the labour situation at Jamshedpur was sought to be 
discussed by an adjournment motion given notice of by Mr. Mohiudlin Ahmed in 
to-day, but it was ruled out of order by the Speaker on the ground of 
indefinite wording. The chair also ruled out of order another adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. Yumns seeking to discuss the situation following 
the taking out of the Mahabiri Jlianda procession at Be;.aha (north Bihar) on 
Sept. 28 on the ground of delay in tabling the motion. Giving notice of the 
motion Mr. Yunus stated that the police was unable to control the procession. 
The House then took up consideration of non-official Bills. 

Official Bills 

14th. OCTOBER The Assembly concluded the major part of the official 
business of the session to-day when it passed three Government Bills and referred two 
others, the Chota Nagpur Private Forests Bill and the Hindu Religions Endowments 
Bill to Select Committees. An important measure passed without division was the 
Muslim Wakfs Bill seeking better administration of Muslim trust estates. 

The House agreed to ameudments made by the Upper House to the Coui-u 
of Wards Amendment Bill and adjourned till the iBth. 

Resolution on War 

16th. OCTOBER The hon. Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha, Prime Minister, moved 
to-day the following resolution relating to war 

‘‘This Assembly regrets that the British C4overnment has made India a 
participanc in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and has further in complete disregard of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activites of the 
Provincial Governments. This Assembly recommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and through it to the British Government, that 
in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order 
to secure the cooperation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy be 
applied to India and her policy be guided by her people ; and, therefore, this 
Assembly invites the British Government to” make a dear declaration that it has 
decided to regard India as an independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution, and further to take suitable action, is so far as it is possible in the 
immediate present, to give effect to that declaration in regard to the governance 
of India. This Assembly farther recommends that all w^ar measures in this 
province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Government.” 

The resolution, said the Prime Minister^ embodied a subject on which consi- 
derable discussion had taken place throughout the country. Political observers had 
noticed war (douds gathering for some time past which had now burst and the world 
to-day was plunged into war probably greater than that in 1914. These could 
work either for establishing the principle of democracy on a firm basis or being 
submerged by the forces of aggression such as Imperialism, Fascism and Nazism 
which had been the greatest menace to democracy. Forces of democracy however 
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been Minin"- etength gradually and now came the crucial hour when its 
fate had^ti fe decided finally. Eeferring to the recent current events m turope 
.ml FafEast the Premier sought to illustrate how the forces .o£_ aggression were 
ana J^ai i^as n . • povernecl by the democratic principles. He referred 

to Ab”sink tecboslovakia, lianchuria and Poland and said that Imperialism. 
Fascism and Nazism were responsible for their overthrow and _ the stronger 
Tiowers had exploited and swallowed the weaker ones. India always had been 
^ democracy. The question now was how she would take part in 

rbfpreLnt ut»dhe?a?Se ther^^^ She had already declared her foreign 
uoLn tf be one of friendship with the rest of ^peoples and powers p the world. 
Tndh was not out to bargain. If India wanted to join the war it would be as a 
f ie nltiorShe did not want war to be thimst on her fche was only wa^ 
fm a iStiu-e film Great Britain. This must be the dec aration pt independence 
ffv lldia Foi- some time past the Government^ had been adopting measures 
tor of war which were without consultation with the 

even before the declaiaLon^ The Premier reiterated that British 

FovCTnmenI; sVould declare India free and take ad interim steps to that end 
ijrovernment biiu needed which would 

nof°^llo^f the ^strong to exploit the weak. The present chaos could not last long. 
Even the League of Nations served only to hide the ugliness of power pplUics 
mI to iSifiate the strong. Beferi-ing to non-violence, he said be was gdad to 
find that CTen Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill had beaun to appreciate the 
merits of non-violence and till the very last had appealed for a peaceful solution 
of the international problems. , , ,. 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul-Haque moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that the concurrence of the Muslim community and other minouties should 
S obtatoed in framing an independent constitution and other matters relating to 
the Rovemance of India. He said tliat real independence meant independence o 
heinth-e countrv including minorities which could be aHueved through mutual 
trust between different communities. As long as the Muslims suliered from 
runuression by the majority, the idea of independence would never miiterialize. Mr. 
MXromud Abdul Majid stated that coiicreto demands, should be made and in the 
m.cnt of their non-fulfilment the country should decide on the future course of 
action Air Tajamul Husain moved an amendment to the eficct that if the present 
Sstrv reskned on this issue no other member should accept ofhee in the alter- 
native Government. Mr. A. //. Hapmou, representing the Anclo-lnchan community, 
lleein"- with the spirit of the resolution said that the proctvlurc of bringing forward 
thriesSlution before the House was not proi^. It woidd have been better to 
discuss the attitude of the Assembly before the House framed the resolution so 
tb-it the Government would have an opportunity of listening to both sides of the 
n-ise Despite the noble sentiments expressed in the resolution it was in the nature 
nf a bargain. Mr. Havman continued that from a practical view} )Oint complete 
independ'ence was not desirable yet on account of dangeis_ of a foreign invasion 
against which under the existing conditions. India was not in a ]io6itiou to defend 
hprseif Mr Af. Yuyms (leader of the Muslim Independent parly) op}>osing the 
resolution observed that it was self-contradictory. Besides it did not wmt Indian 
independence. In one place it admitted Indian dependence on the British 
Government and in the other place it wanted all power for Indians. Ihe Congress 
Governments accepted curtailment of their powers when troops were sent out from 
India. 

The Premier replying to the debate, stated that the House accepted the 
principle of the resolution. The resolution did not reflect a bargaining spirit but 

a friendly gesture and not a threat. urm- i tj ■ *. ^ 

The amendment to the resolution moved by Mr. Tajaviul Husain to the ellect 
that if the present Ministry resigned over this issue no other member should accept 
office was withdrawn while another amendment moved by Khan Bahadur Saghtr- 
uUHaque for obtaining concurrence of the Muslim community and other minorities 
in framing an independent constitution was lost by 10 to 73 votes. 

The resolution after a day-long debate was passed by <4 votes to 6 with the 
following alteration in the last sentence made by the Premier, ‘Ihis Assembly 
further recommends that arrangements should be made whereby all war ineasures 
in this province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through 
the provincial Government.” The House then adjourned sine die* 



The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session— Patna — 25th. Sept, to 14th. October 1939 

The Autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna 
on the 25th. September 1939. Eight non-ofncial Bills were introduced. 

The Government having I’aisecl the objection that the Upper House was 
not competent to initiate taxation proposals, the Agricultural Income-tax (Second 
Amendment) Bill was withdrawn by its sponsor. 

An adjournmeut motion was sought to be moved by Mr. jilohavah Alt to 
discuss the inadequate measures taken for the protection ot the inhabitants of 
the province “who are exposed to grave danger consequent upon the declaration 
of war by His Majesty’s Government against Germany.” 

i4th. OCTOBER The Couneii was prorogued stne die to-day after passing three 
official Bills, namely, the Belief Fund Amendment Bill, the Places of Pilgrimage 
Amendment Bill and the Court Fees Amendment Bill. 


The Assam Legislature 

Joint Session— ShiIlGng~4th August 1 939 

Ageicultueal I^’oome-tax Bill 

A joint session of both the House of the Assam Legislature summoned 
to discuss and vote on the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, which was passed by the 
Assembly but rejected by the Council, commenced at Shillong on the 4th. August 
1939. Eai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Borooah, president of the Council, presiding. 
The uniqiiencess of the event and the grave issues involved aroused intense 
public interest in the session. The galleiies were overcrowded with visitors and 
hundreds were refused admission tor lack of space. The attendance of members 
of both the Houses was large, the only absentees being Mr. Bat>anta Kiiinar Das, 
Speaker of the Assembly, Mrs. Ziibeida Ataur Raliaman, Deputy President of the 
Council and two members of the Assembly. 

Before commencing business the President made a feeling reference to the death 
of Mr. Tarunram Phookan, a Congress leader. The Premier, Mr. Bardoloi, leader 
of the~"Hoiise, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, leader of the Opposition, and several 
others joined in paying tribute to the memory of Mr, Phookan. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, ex-Minister, raising a point of order questioned 
the competence of a joint session to consider a bill -which was rejected by the 
Council. An interesting debate followed and tbe President ruled the point out of 
order saying that the competence of a session summoned by the Governor in the 
exercise of his discretion, according to the provision of sub-sec. 74, Government of 
India Act, was beyond question. The Fuianca Minister introduced the Bill for 
consideration. Mr.' Moore (European^ opposing the Bill, reiterated that the 
European group accepted the principle of the bill but opposed it in the present 
form, because it did not provide reliefs or safeguards for those paying double 
taxation. The Bill was ultimately passed by 65 to 56 votes after which the House 
prorogued. 


Council Session — Shillong — 10th August 1939 

The Fin AST ce Bill 

An one-day session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 10th. August 1939 when the Assam Finance Bill which was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in April -was passed without division. The Bill fixed the rates at 
22 
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which income nncler the Agricultural Income-tax Act and s^aless of articles of luxury 
under the Sales Tax Act would be taxed. 

The Finance Minister (Mr. Fakh?'uddin Ahmed) announced a general remis- 
sion to the extent of 50 per cent of the total annual tax to individuals, firms and 
companies on their making representations. 

On this, several amendments, which had been moved, were withdrawn. Only 
one amendment, moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi G-oiisuddin Ahmed Choiidhimj, 
to scale down the rate of taxation in the case of every individual, firm and other 
associations of persons (other than companies) was put to the vote and lost. 

Mr. H. Emblem (European Group s had moved an amendment to substitute rate 
of one anna and six pies in the rupee for the two annas and six pies in the case 
of companies on the" total income but withdrew it ou the Finance Minister’s 
announcement of a 50 per cent remission. 

Clause 2 of the Bill siates that the rates of Agricultural income-tax for the 
year which began on April I of this year shall, for the purpose of sections 3 and 5 
of the Assam ^Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 1939, be as follows 

(A) In the case of every Hindn undivided or joint family (1) at the rate 
applicable, under the list of rates contained in (B , to a sum equal to the share of 
a brother, if such share exceeds Rs, 5,000 and (2) at four pies in the rupee if the 
share of a brother is Rs. 5,000 or less. 

(B) In the ease of every individual, firm or other association of persons (other 

than companies) (1) on the first Rs. of the total income, the rate is nil, (2) 

on the nekt Rs. 3,500 of the total income the rate is nine pies in the rupee, (3) on 
the next Rs. 5.000 the rate is one anna and three pies in the rupee, (1) on the next 
Rs. 5 000 the rate is two annas in the rupee and (5) on the balance of the total 
income, the rate is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

(0) Tn the case of evci-y company on the whole of the total income the rate 
is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

It is provided, however, that (1) no agricultural income-tax shall be payable 
on a total agricultural income which d,)es not exceed Rs 3,000 and (2) the agricul- 
tural income-tax payable shall in no case exceed half the amount by which the 
total agricultural income exceeds Rs. 3,(A)0. 

Regarding the rates of the sides tax, Clause 3 states, “the tax levied under 
section 3 (1) of the Assam Sales Tax A(‘.t, 1939, shall be a tax of 5 per cent on the 
retail sale of each of the following articles : motor cars, motor cycles and radio or 
wireless sets.” 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill points out that ‘‘the object of 
this Bill is to imjiose for the year 1939-10 the rates of taxation under sections 3 
and 5 of the Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 19:19, and umier section 3 (1) of the 
Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, for balancing the Budget and producing extra funds 
for the development of the uation-building activities of tlic Government. 


The C. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Nagpur— 2nd. to 18th. August 1939 

Laxp REVRxur Amendment Bill 

The autumn session of the Central Provinces Legislative Assembly commenced 
at 2Sagpur on the 2nd. August 1939. The attendance was thin. Otlici.al business was 
transacted during the sitting, which lasLe<l two houLs. Seven bills were passed 
into law. 

_ During discussion on the Bill amending the C. P. Land Revenue Act, 1917, 
which^^gives power to the Government to order direct payment of land revenue due 
from^ malik makbuza” lands instead of through the “malguzars,” the spokesmen of 
the malguzars” contended that it amounted to a breach of contract between the 
Government and the “malguzars” regarding the collection of land taxes. The 
Revenue Minister, Mr. 8. F. Gokhale, replying, pointed out that the Bill was 
equitable in nature. He repudiated the charge of breach of contract and said that 
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the •‘malgnzars” were merely agents of the Government in collecting rents from 
tenants. The Government now wanted to do away with this practice and set up its 
own machinery for collection of rents from tenants. The Bill was passed into law. 

Primary EDucAxioit Amend. Bill 

An important Bill, which was also passed to-day, sought to amend the C. P. 
Primary Education Act, 1920. Under the provisions of this" measure, the Provincial 
Government can formulate and bring into operation schemes for the spread of 
primary education of boys and girls of eommunirios in l articular areas, the 
expenses to be borne by the local bodies concerned. During discussion on this Bill, 
Mr. Iftikhar Ali (Muslim League) pleaded for exclusion of girls who could not 
attend schools on religious grounds. The Education Minister explained that the 
object of the Bill was the speedy removal of illiteracy from villages. He, therefore, 
failed to appreciate the view-point of those who asked for exemption for girls. The 
nation to-day needed, said the Minister, educated mothers and, therefore, "the educa- 
tion of girls was essential. 

Other Official Bills 

On the motion of the Minister, Mr. D. P. Mishra the House passed into law 
an important Bill which enabled the Government to introduce adult franchise for 
all municipalities in the province. 

On the Premier, Pandit 7?. S. Shukla's motion the Assembly passed the Bill 
amending the C. P. Game Act. Tenants will now be permitted to shoot wild 
animals, thus enabling them to protect their crops. 

Tenancy Amendment Bill 

3rd. AUGUST ‘.—The Assembly rejected to-day Rao Saheb D. D. Pajurkar's 
motion for circulation of the Tenancy Amendment Bill. Mr. S. V. Gokhale, 
Revenue Minister, refuting the Opposition charge, said that the Government 
was not rushing the measure through and were referring it to a select committee. 
He added that is was to improve the land and remove the slavery of the tenant 
that the measure had been undertaken. The Government did not wish to deprive 
"malguzars” of their rights. The House, thereafter, took up the Revenue 
Minister’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, and adjourned. 

Money-lenders’ xVmendment Bill 

5th. AUGUST The Assembly transacted non-offici;U business to-day by 
passing into law Mr. RajeneJra Si7v;hn’s Moneylenders’ Amendment Bill with an 
amendment that the Act shall not apply to proprietors, who have advanced grain or 
money exclusively to any of his tenants for seed, land improvement or agricultural 
operations. 

Minimum Wages Bill 

The Opposition suffered a defeat by 24 votes to G4 when it pressed for 
divison Mr. O S. Page’s motion for reference to a select committee the 
Minimum Wages Bill. The Bill proposed that every male labourer shall be 
paid at least 10 annas per day and every female labourer G annas and restricting 
the hours of w'ork to eight. The hon. Mr. Bharitka, opposing the Bill, said 
that the Government was very sympathetic towards the labourers but the fixing 
of a minimum wage for all parts of the province would tell on their industries 
as they had to face a keen competition and the whole agricultural structure woulcl 
collapse. Further, if the Bill was passed, the Government would be required to 
spend 40 lakhs of rupees more on industrial labour for their w'ork, 

Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery Bill 

Mr. F. P. Kalappa (Congress) next moved that the Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. L. ff, Bartlett 
raised a point of order that the Bill came within the purview of the federal 
legislation list as it referred to labour in mines, hence it was ultra vires of this 
legislature, which the vSpeaker, Mr. O. S. Gupta ruled out. Rao Sahib Rajurkar, 
leader of the Opposition, supporting the Bill suggested that the local bodies 
and the P. W. D. should be exempted from the operation of the Bill. 

Municipal Roads— Adj, Motion 

7th. AUGUST ‘.—The dissolution of the Kamptee Municipality formed the 
subject matter of an adjournment motion in the Assembly this morning. Mr. 
Iftikar Ali (Muslim League) sought the adjournment of the House to discuss 
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'‘the undemocratic policy of the Government’’ pursued in regard to municipal 
committees of the province, particularly in dissolving the' Municipal Committee at 
Kamptee. The lion. Mr. B. P. Mtshra, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
opposed the admission of the motion, on the ground that it was vague and did not 
refer to any particular municipality and cited Kamptee merely by w'ay of illustra- 
tion. The hon. Mr. G. B. Oupta, Speaker of the Assembly, admitted the 
motion. But the mover obtained the support of only 21 members. The minimum 
being 23, the motion fell through. The House thereafter continued discussion of 
non-official Bills. 

Agrarian Distress 

Sth. AUGUST In the course of the discussion on non-official resolutions to- 
day, a reference was made to the distress prevailing in the province. The general 
deficiency in rainfall in the province had caused considerable uneasiness in rural 
areas. In several places, field labourers had left the villages in search of 
other work. Reports of scarcity of fodder had also been received. From 
certain parts of the province requests had been received by the Government 
to organise relief. Conditions were reported to be worse in the Berar and 
the Nagpur divisions than in other parts. Mr. S. V, Gokhale, Minister for 
Revenue, replying to the debate on the resolution, referred to above, said that 
the premises on which it was based were wrong. The outturn of crops, taken as 
a whole during the current year, was not very much less than that of last year. 
This year, however, happened to be unfortunately one of those in which estimates 
turned out to be wrong; but the conditions of the year were very peculiar, and 
to make an accurate forecast was difficult. The Minister stated that tlie 
Government had already remitted a sum of Rs. four lakhs, and suspended the 
collection of nearly 24 lakhs this year. Orders had been issued to the district 
officers to tour extensively to study the conditions. The Government, he said, 
were aware of the pitiaffie condition of the Kisans and were trying to oi)en relief 
works according to the needs. The total land revenue was Rs. 2..09 crores. 
If their request was accepted, the Government would lose nearly 1.29 crores 
which would completely break ihe back of the Government. Mr. Kkandekar 
suggested that a death duty should he imposed on the rich to make good the loss 
which w’ould be incurred by carrying out the resolution. The resolution was 
by 51 to 21 votes. 

The Tenancy Amendment Bill 

4th. AUGUST The Assembly referred to-day to select committees the Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and the Municipalities Amendment Bill. The latter Bill 
abolishes the system of nomination. It, however, provides that where not 
even one Muslim, one Harijan and one woman are elected to the IMinicipal 
Committee a representative of each of the three classes ))e selected ))y the elected 
members. In case the latier fail to select them, the Provincial Government will 
have power to nominate them. 

Harijan Temple Worship Bill 

16th. AUGUST -.—Two important legislative measures, namely, the Harijan 
Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidyamandir Bill were 
referred to select committees to-day. Tlie former had been framed on the 
lines of the Bombay and Madras Temple Entry Bills. While the Harijan members 
of the Opposition opposed it, as they thought" it fell short of their demands, 
those on the Congress _ benches supported the measure. Premier JL S, Shukla, 
replying to the debate, said that a province like jMa<lras, which was known for 
its orthodoxy had opened tem])les and asked if they would not lie thrown open 
in this province. He informed the House that out of 41 ofiicial opinions B9 
were in favour and amongst the non-ofncials a vast majority supported the 
proposed bill. The Premier assured the Harijan members that "the Government 
would do everything possible to ameliorate their condition and wished that those 
who had opposed the Bill would also join hands with the Government. 

The Vidyamandir Bili. 

The Vidyamandir Bill, which had been the subject of severe criticism at the 
hands of the Muslims, brought forth to-day an attack on the syllabus, but the 
Speaker holding that they could not go into the merits of the Bill and the Premier’s 
statement that the question of syllabus was still under consideration, cut short 
the attack* 
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Collection of Statistics Bill 

The House nest passed into law the Collection of Statistics Bill. Grants-in>Aid 
to Local Bodies Bill, and Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Amendment) 
Bill. The last Bill aimed at regulating "rates by appointing rate-fixing committees 
which will prescribe maximum rates for ginning and pressing. As this novel 
measure _ involves certain amount of interference wirh the industry, the Government 
are restricting its operation for five years at the end of which the position would 
be reviewed. The Village Sanitation and Public Tdanagement (Amendment) Bill 
was circulated while the hbn. lilr. S. D. Gokhale did not proceed with the Berar 
Land Eeveuue Code (Amendment) Bill in view of the prevailing distress there. 

18th. AUGUST : — The Municipalities and Local Self-Government Amendment 
Bills were passed into law without a division. By these measures, nominations 
to local bodies will be abolished. The House then adjournd sine d^'e. 


Winter Session — Nagpur — 1st. Nov. to 8th. Noi'ember 1S39 

The Vidyamandir Bill (contd.) 

The attempts of the Opposition to hold up legislation were foiled to-day 
when the House commenced its winter session at Kagpur on the 1st. 

November 1939. Mr. Khaparde (University Independent) said that he learnt 
from the press that the Ministry psroposed to resign on November 4. If that 
was so, he appealed to the Government not to rush through any legislation 
controversial in character and which may not be to the liking of their successors. 
Mr, Bajurker, Leader of the Opposition, also joined in the appeal. iMr. Rauf 
Shah, Leader of the League Party, asked the Ministry to follow the Bombay 
Ministry’s example in this matter. The Premier, Pandit E. S. Shukia, after some 
discussion, announced that he was unmoved by the appeal. 

The hon, Mr. S. F. Gokhale, Education Minister, then moved consideration of 
the Vidya Mandir Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Mr. T. J. Kedar 
raised a point of order as to the legality of moving the Bill, which, he contended, 
was a financial measure and could not be moved without the consent and 
recommendation of the Governor. The point of order was ruled out by the Speaker, 

2nd. NOVEMBER — The Assembly passed into law to-day the Vidya Mandir 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, by 62 votes to 19, after which 
it took up consideration of the Tenancy Bill. Opposition to the Bill was 
based mainly on the ground that it created denominational institutions, namely 
Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims, which would foster a religious bias and retard 
the national unity. Mr. Abdur Rahman Khan (Muslim League) appealed to the 
Governor to use his power to protect the rights of minorities and not to give his 
assent to the Bill. The hon. Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Minister of Education, reminded 
the House that the Government had not departed from the agreement reached 
with the Muslims on the subject. He appealed to the Muslims and other 
oppositionists to extend their full co-operation in the cause of the spread of 
literacy throughout the province. The Bill, he added, facilitate the establishment 
of Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims in villages for the spread of literacy by 
establishing one school in every village managed by a village committee. Up-to-date, 
100 Vidya Mandirs had been established on the initiative 'of the Government. The 
scheme was not intended to supplant the normal educational activity of the 
Government or local bodies, but the Bill intended to give corporate existence to 
those managing Vidya ^landirs and make them accountable in law. The Idinister 
^inted out that the Bill did not debar a Muslim joining a Vidya iMandir or a 
Hindu joining* a Madinatulim. The naming of the institution would depend on the 
wishes of the donor. 

The Tenancy Bill 

On the ground that the Government had said that if the Tenancy Bill was 
not passed, all labour would be lost, the Speaker, Mr. G. D. Gupta, suspended 
the Standing Order requiring the lapse of ten days between the publication of 
the Select Committee report on the Bill and the taking up of its consideration. 
The hon. Mr. Mehta, Law Minister, on behalf of the Government, argued that 
nothing would be gained by prolonging the agony of the tenants and others whose 
interests were affected by the measure. Mr, R> B. Rajurkar, Leader of the 
Opposition, moved for circulation of the Bill. 
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3rd. NOVEMBER The Asfsombly divided five times to-day in the course of the 
discussion on the Bill, the ])roporlion of voLini^ on the ^vhole being four to one 
in favour of the Government. ‘"You arc practising a camouflage on Maluaizars 
by restraining their rights bit by int. If you are not giving suliicient compen^tion 
now, what guarantee is there Uiat you will accede to their just demand in case 
of absolute abolition in future”? asked Mr. Q. M. Chitnnvfs, opposing the Revenue 
Member’s motion that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
be taken into consideration at once. Khan Bahadur :-Iiduijnt Husain warned 
the Government that a measure passed in such li.astc would lead to class war. 
Mr. /S. E. Oohhale, Minister for Revenue, said that, class war was iiot caused 
by a measure of this kind. On the contrary, it would obviate class war and 
lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, the Minister said the 
measure was sueh as could not be postponed. 

Resolution on War 

4th. NOVEMBER : —For the first time in its history, the Assembly held a 
morning sitting to-day to facilitate the disposal of business. The whole of 
the morning was devoted to the discussion of the amendments to the Premier’s 
resolution, most of which were negatived. In the afternoon, it was expected that 
the C. P. Tenancy Amendment Bill would be passed, but the Government decided 
to postpone its consideration to a future date. 

Of the eleven amendments to the Premier's war resolution, only two, namely, 
those moved by Mr. Rauf Shah, Muslim League leader, and by Mr. Thaknr ChediUd, 
Chief Whip of the Congress I^arty, were held to be in order. Mr. Rauf Shahs 
amendment underwent certain drafting changes. Mr. Ckedilal’s amendment was held 
to be ui order despite the obiectioii of Mr. T. J, Kedar that there was no need to 
express conddeiicc in the iMinistiy while calling upon them to resign. The debate 
on the amendment evoked the remark from Mr. B. 6r. Kkapnrde that '‘the Congress 
ministries did not come in(o office nor are they going out of office. They were put 
into office and are being taken away from office.” (Laughter). 

Speaking on the war resolution, the Premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla 
traced the developments leading up to the entry of India in the war and said that 
of all the members of the British Commonwealth, it was India and India alone 
which had been dragged into the w’ar without a singlie Indian having been so 
much as consulted on the matter. “Nothing in recent limes has )>rought home to 
us, as this act of the British Government, the inferifirity of the status that 
India occui>ies in the so-called British Commonwealth of Nations” lie 
declared. Critically analysing the statemeiit.s made by H. E. the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, the Premier said that tlicy would be failing in their 
duty if they did not take note of these pronouncements find did not voice 
the disappo’intment and resentment which they had created in the minds of the 
people of these provinces whom they represented in this House. The Premier said 
that India’s case was unansw^crable and could not be resisted by England without 
exposing herself to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately both for England 
and for India an attempt was lieing made to ridicule the demand itself with the 
result that this country was faced with a conflict whii'li jxirhaiis might prove to be 
unprecedented in history. Referring to Hir Bamucl Hoaro’s remarks in the House 
of Commons that he did* not desire the waistc of all those eflbrts wdiich he and other 
British statesmen had made to bring to an end the grim chapters of nori-co- 0 ]iera- 
tion and to make it easier for Indians and the British to work together, the Premier 
said that he had honed thai, “those grim chajitcrs” had actually ended and that 
India would get her oirthright wfithout any further struggle and suflering. It was 
in that hope that they had acce]»te(l "office in 1037 aiul it was in that hope that 
they had worked night and day not only to ameliorate the lot of the suflering 
people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, of the Ih’itish people 
that Indians could successfully shoulder responsibility for managing their finances 
and maintaining law and order in their own country. 

“The fact that wc have proved our fitness for self-government has not 
brought us nearer our goal. Now another bogey has been trotted out before 
us— the bogey of minorities,” added Pandit Bhukla. “By now, who is so ignorant 
as not to kno-w that it is Nazi technique first to foster communal bitterness 
among a free people and then make it a reason for depriving them of their 
freedom ? The only different is that while the Nazis use communal differences 
for conquering a free nation, British statesmen are using it to perpetuate their 
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conquest of the Indian people” The Premier said that the communal problem 
not being' peculiar to India, could be solved here as it had been solved elsewhere. 
There must be a reasonable solution which could be found, provided the third 
party left the field or came forward as a peacemaking factor. "'But unfortunately 
for us, the third party is not a disinterested entity, but one which consciously 
or unconsciously takes advantages of these communal bickerings.” To lay emphasis 
on the communal question at this juncture was short-sighted policy and was as 
dangerous as playing with fire. “I eouhi have understood Germany trying on her 
own account to stir up cornmiinal trouble with a view to creating a state of 
anarchy in this country,” declared the Premier. “What is surprising is that it 
is British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy's game.” The Premier 
w’arned that ‘“the enemies of England, be they o]*ea or convert, will have ample 
material in India to work upon, many amongst the communalists, be they Hindus 
or Muslims, have a fascination for Pa-cist theories. Moreover, thanks to the un- 
thinking attitude of E'ugland, a large number of people, sincere in their own 
way and drawn from all communities, look upon Biissia and her Communist 
theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the British 
Government, the Princes and vaiions communities cannot solve the Indian 
])roblem, more and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters which we have learnt to hate biu which the younger generadon is learning 
to look up with expectancy.” 

Continuing, the Premier said: “Sir Samuel Hoare has been pleased to divide 
India into Congress India and non-Congress India. He will very soon discover 
that the only stabilising factor in "'present-day India is the Congress and any 
weakening of "its influence will open the floodgates of Nazism, Fascism and 
Bolshevism. It -would be a thousand pities if the British Government in its 
anxiety to stay in India yet awhile and if the eommminlly-minded men in their 
zeal for a few crumbs so far forget themselves as to destroy the Indian National 
Congress, which, in my opinion, is a second Himalayas which protects India from 
the inroads of foreign Nazi and Bolshevik hordes.” Concluding the Premier said, 
“I would only ask Sir Samuel Hoare to remember that the prospect of repression 
he holds out for us may or may not break the spirit of this nation, but it will 
certainly provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities. Repression, 
if and when practised, will shock the conscience of the world much more than 
German atrocities as it would be practised upon an unarmed population and upon 
non-violent resisters. Yes, it seems that another and a more grim period in the 
history of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all the spiritual 
courage that it can muster to meet the threat given by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf 
of the British Government. I have no doubt that if the threat does materialise and 
we are forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon the task with easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our own freedom and that of other 
suppressed nations, our weapon being nothing bur complete^ non-violence, we can 
go forward on our path with the conviction that truth and justice are on our side, 
and though truth and justice might siifier a temporary setback, still they are bound 
to triumph in the end.” 

Mr. Rauf Shah, moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted that the 
Premier had called the minority problem a bogey. The Government had failed to 
create confidence in the minds of minorities and Muslims were generally afraid 
that they were not properly protected. He added that during the two and a half 
years the Congress had held office, they should have solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judicious settlement of the communal 
question in Egypt. ]Mr. Pande (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same concession to non-Muslims in provinces like the Punjab as Zaglul Pasha 
had given in Egy.^t, to which Mr. Rauf Shah replied that he did not" belong to 
that province (laughter). 

The discussion had not concluded tvhen the House adjourned till the 6th. 
November when Mr. Ahdur Rauj Shah, Leader of the Muslim League party in the 
Assembly, continuing his unfinished speech, criiieised the present day leadership of 
the Congress and contended that their vision and outlook were narrow. If Mr, C. 
E. Das, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and such others had been in the Congress, 
Muslims would not have left it. 

Mrs. Kale : Are you ready to follow Mr. Subhas Bose ? 

Mr. Rauf Shah ; You give the leadership of the Congress to him and you will 
see. Continuing. Mr. Rauf Shah said that he preferred the Hindu Mahasabha to 
the Congress, because it was more honest in its attitude towards Muslims, 
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while the Congress indulged in camouflage. He concluded by saying that the 
Congress was denying to Muslims that freedom of opinion and democracy which 
it was demanding of Britain. 

Rao Sahib Rajurkar, Leader of the Opposition, moving his amendment 
expressed disstatisfaction with the statements made by Lord Zetland and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, which, he said, were not calculated to insidre a feeling of co-opera- 
tion in the minds of Indians, though their sympathies w'ere undoubtedly with the 
Allies in the war. 

Mr. T. J, Kedar (University Vice-Chancellor) said that in regard to the 
form and content of Dominion Statp.s, according to constitutional law, it was 
as was pointed out by Lord Samuel in the Commons debate, the majority 
community who had a right to be consulted and the minority had no locus standi. 
It was only after that form had been settled that the minorities could claim 
protection, not from an alien authority but from the majority and to insist that 
that protection should be adequale and satisfactory. He thought it was a mistake 
for Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Kajeiidra Prasad to have accented the invitation 
to meet Mr. Jinnah. Tlie bane of India was that the minority communities 
could appro.ach the British Government and make common cause against the 
majority. Concluding, Mr. Kedar said that if Indian Muslims did not consider 
themselves Indians fust, they had no right to be heard and he reminded them 
that the aggressor on India, whoever he was, whether a Muslim or any other, 
would be met with resistance. Mr. Kedar asserted that so long as unity was 
made a condition precedent to the grant of Dominion Status, that unity would 
never be achieved. 

Mr. B, G. Khaparde (University representative) said there was no limit 
to asking hut there was a limit to giving. The minority in India wanted to rule 
the majority, because it v/as a minority. Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment 
that the }dmistry should, instead of resigning, stick to oflice and take steps to 
impart military training to make the people fit for self-defence. He said that 
he was himself once a non-co- 0 })crator but he had soon realised the futility of 
non-co-operation. If there was no chance of their wishes being fulfilleir by 
remaining in otiioe, they miglit still remain in otHce and do sorne-thing which 
would make the fulfliineiit of those wishes a possibility. He pointed out that by 
absenting themselves from the Central Assembly, Congressmen had helped the 
passage of the Defence of India Act and wondered why they ■were now compla- 
ining that the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments had been 
curtailed. 

Dr. N, B. Khare, ex-Congress Premier, moving his amendment asking mem- 
bers of the majority party to resign attacked the Congress and iMaliatma Gandhi. 
He blamed Gandhiji for making the Congress w’cak. 

Thakur GhedilaL moved his amendment expressing full confidence of the 
House in the Ministry and asking the Ministry to resign. 

Mr. H. J. Khandekar {Harijan), the Vice-President of the Provincial 
Forward Bloc, felt that had the Congress Pligh Command followed Mr. Bose’s 
suggestion about giving six months’ ultimatum to Plngland, the Vicero>’s statement 
of October IS would have ])eeii diiferent. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

7th. NOVEMBER Mr .L. H. Bartlett, representing the European Group, remarked 
to-day that modern methods of warfare had brought India very much closer to Europe 
than even before and she could not keep aloof, tinder the modern democratic form of 
Government, he said, it was not always ]) 0 ssible to consult representatives of po])ular 
opinion before taking measures. Statesmen had to be guided by previous exi)rcssions 
of public feeling. Previously [ndia had united by expressed disapproval of Nazism 
ana as such it was not didiculi to nnclcrstund the measures adopted by the 
Government. If these measures were not taken, the Government would have laid 
itself open to the charge of iieglaMing its duty of protecting the country, Deferring 
to the Ordinances, Bari left observed that in times of great stress and emergency 

such things were inevitable and the restrictions imposed in India were not so severe 
as those imposed in England. Regarding restriction of the power of all Provincial 
Governments of which the Congress had complained, he failed to understand their 
attitude. If they were in the position of the Government of India, they would have 
acted in exactly the same waw. 

Rev. Rogers (Anglo-Indian) suggested the formation of a National Government 
in this hour of crisis. 
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Mr. Gavai said that the demand for a declaration of war aims in their 
application to India was good but untimely. By helping England, India would be 
helping herself. 

Rev. Rogers observed that merely because England had not conceded India's 
demand, it was wrong for the Congress to go into the wilderness. 

Mr. M. J/. Haq (Muslim League- believed that democracy had failed under 
the present constitution. He alleged that liberty of religion and liberty of the Press 
had not been maintained by the'^ Government "and cited the case of the Hitavada 
from whom, he said, facilities had been withdrawn. 

Mrs. S. ChauJian could not understand how while Britain was fighting for 
democracy, she could withhold independence from India and why India had 
been declared a belligerent country without her consent. She reiterated the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

jNIr. Abdul Rakman Khan (League) said if anyone had any complaint against 
British Imperialism it was the Muslims as hisrory would show. He thought 
Muslims could protect themselves. It was the Hindus who wanted British protection. 
The Muslims had a-'-quired a separatist mentality because of the treatment they had 
received at the hands of the Congress. 

Messrs. Jakatdar, V. R. Kalappa, A. Saigal, and Agnibhoj and Mrs. Hurgabai 
Joshi (Congress members) supported the Premier’s resolution while Messrs. Gulam 
Ahmed Hussain (Muslim League) and Khobergade (Harijan Ambedkarite) 
opposed it. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

8th. NOVEMBER : — After four day's debate, the Assembly passed this evening the 
Premier's war crisis resolution as amended without a division." The amendments accept- 
ed were those moved by Thakur Chedilal (.Congress) expressing the fullest confidence 
in the Ministry and calling upon the Ministers to resign and Mr. Khandekar'’s 
(Scheduled Caste) amendment regarding safeguards to minorities. The Muslim League 
amendment was lost by 69 votes against 7. Other amendments were either lost or 
withdrawn. 

Mr. K, P. Pande, Mr. 3L Y. Shareef and Hr. Mohodaya spoke in favour of 
the Premier’s resolution, which was opposed by Mr. Iftikar Alt, and Khan Bahadur 
Mirza Rahman Beg, 

The hon’ble Pandit D. P. Mishra said that they did not want Swaraj at once 
but an assurance of independence after the war, it unity between Hindus and 
Muslims was brought about. He declared that the hluslim League was not repre- 
sentative of Muslim opinion in the provinces. He appealed to the House to sink 
their differences. 

Premier Shukla said that they had done their best and asked the House to 
support his resolution. After the resolution had been passed, Mr. G. S. Gupta, 
the Speaker adjourned the House sine die. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — Cuttack — 4th. Sept, to 15th. Sept. ’39 

Sambalpur Local Self-Goyt. Bill 

The Monsoon session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Cuttack 
on the 4th. September 1939. ■Mr. Bisivanath Das, the Premier and Leader of the 
House, referred to the deaths of Mr. G. C. Thatraj Bahadur, a member of the Orissa 
Assembly, and Mr. T. R. Phookan of Assam, who was a member of the O’Donnel 
Committee. Separate condolence resolutions were passed, all standing. The Speaker 
associated himself with the sentiments expressed by the House and promised to 
convey the resolutions to the families of the deceased. 

Mr. Bodliram Dubey introduced the Sambalpur Local Self-Government Bill 
to make better provision to provide for the creation of representative institutions in 
rural areas in the Sambalpur District. He said that the Bill had been introduced 
pending the introduction of a consolidated bill for the Province for replacing the 
present obsolete system of District Councils by District Boards on the lines of the 
23 
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District Boards of ^s^orth Orissa. Mr. Patnaik, opposing, wanted the Government to 
wait till a consolidated bill had been introduced. i 4 .-. 

Discussion had not finished when the House ad]ournod till the next day, the 
5th September when Mr. Brojo Sundar Daa^s amendment for circulating the Bill 
for' eliciting public opinion was rejected by 22 to 10 votes. Similarly, the House 
reiected MiC 2/. G. Patnailc's amendment for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
bv 21 to 11 votes. As the House was going to proceed to consider the Bill, clause 
by clause the Hon. ]\Ir. B>swa Nath Das, rremier, stated that this was the first 
Ic'-islative measure that Sambalpur was going to have. In view of that he appealed 
to” the Opposition not to move any amendment to the clauses but to come to a 
compromise regarding the same by private consultations. Mr. hrojn bandar Das 
welcomed this gesture of compromise and agreed to the proposal ol the 1 remier. 


OiirssA Development Schemes 

The Government next presented a number of supplementary demands for 
development schemes. A sum of Hs. 16,400 was demanded foi a scheme of 
repairs to irrigation tanks in Angul subdivision. 

It had been decided by the Government that lUiadilar should be substituted 
for mill yarn and that all prison clothing should be in khadi. The tot.al quantity 
approximately required for 1939-40 was 26,000 yards out of which looms in the 
jails of the province manufactured 10,550 yards, ami the purchase of remaining 
cloth was estimated to cost Rs. 7,725. Thus the total cost of J30 yanls partly 
manufac.tured in the jails and partly purchased from the A. 1. b. A. would 
be about Rs. 12,618, as compared with Rs. 4.313-4. Demand had therefore 
been made for Rs. 8,500 towards the cost of khaddar purchased outside the 


T)rovincG* 

A demand was also made for the provision of 50 oxi.ra students in the 
physics and chemistry classes of the Intermediate classes of the Ravciisliaw College 
due to increased admissions. ^ r c t i- 

A demand for Rs. 35,730 was also made for the construction of buildings at 
Bari for the Basic Education scheme. 

A sum of Rs. 600 was demanded for grant to All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb 
School started by 2ilr. B. B. Chowdary, which is the only institution of its 
kind in Orissa. 

Another demand of Rs. 16,000 was made for the mass literacy scheme. 

To put into operation the recommendation of the Salt Industry Inquiry 
Committee, the Government have made a demand for Rs. l,3i)Ci. 

Eor the anti-malarial operations at Koraput by way of cxiensive improvements 
to the various drains and nullalias a demand for Rs. 15,00*3 out of a total of 
Rs. 30,700 for the scheme was made. 

Demands were also made for the construeiion of inspection bungalows at 
Rayagada and Nawapara. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Sambalpur Local Self-Govt. Bill (contd.) 


8th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the Sanihalpiir Local Self-Govern- 
ment Bill with slight modifications in the clause regarding the removal of members. 
As a result of mutual consultation between the Oreasiiry Benches and the Opposi- 
tion there were very few amendments of a minor nature. The speaker put 234 
clauses of the Bill to vote one by one and all were passed. The Bill as amended 
was then passed. According to existing constitution there is no direct system of 
election to the District Council of Sambalpur. Tenants have thus got no voice at all 
in the elections and so the existing system has grown obsolete and is not in 
keeping with the progress made by bambalnur district in several other spheres of 
activities. The present Bill as ]m5scd by the Assembly extends the provision of 
the Bihar and Orissa local bclf-Governmont Act to Bambalpnr vuth such modifica- 
tions as are suited to the ]'rcsent conditions of bambaliuir. bo this Bill brings 
the existing local bodies into line with similar institutions in other districts of 
north Orissa. During the diseassion of the Bill the Hon. Bodhram Dube, Minister 
pointed out that another unified consolidated Bill for the whole of Orissa would soon 
be brought forward. Meanwhile this Bill had been introduced to give 
bambalpur those amenities of civic life which had so long been denied 
to her. 

1‘roiiibition Bill 


The House next took up consideration of the Prohibition Bill moved by the 
hon. Mr, Bodhram Dube, Mr. Dube said that the Government proposed to 
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introduce early total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where opium prohibi- 
tion had already been enforced. Complete Prohibition would gradually extend 
to the whole province. He said that total Prohibition meant a loss of Ks. 3,300, 
000 in addition to the cost of the additional Prohibition stafi’. The Government 
were thinking of taxation to replenish this loss, but even if that loss could 
not be replenished, they were determined to introduce Prohibition. 
The Minister continued : "Prohibition in the entire province of Orissa will 
entail a loss of about 40 lakhs of rupees in the revenue of the province. The 
present income from Excise is about 33 lakhs of rupees. There will be a 
loss of this whole amount after this Bill comes into operation- Over and 
above that there will be an additional expenditure of about '7 lakhs^ of rupees for 
maintaining an extra staff in addition to the staff now working in the Excise De- 
partment and other expenses for putting the Act into operation and working out 
its details,” Total prohibition being the"^ iillimate policy of the Government, the 
present Bill proposes to prohibit absolutely the import, export, transport, manufac- 
ture, possession, and sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs except under certain 
special circumstances. The hon. Mr. Dube pointed ^out that the Government at 
present intended to introduce total prohibition in the distiict. of Balasore, where 
opium prohibition had already been enforced. Gradually the whole of this Act or 
some provisions would be introduced in different parts of the province. Eeferring to 
the problem of how to recoup the enormous loss in the revenue of the province 
the Hon’ble l\Ir. Dube said that it was a very difficult question. The Government 
were considering the possibility of imposing vaiious taxation on different matters 
such as Agricultural Income-tax, but they did not know how far they would be 
able to recoup the loss by these taxation measures. But supposing*, continued 
the hon. INIr, Dube, they could not make good the whole loss, that was 
no iustification for putting off such an important social legislation that would surely 
improve the economic, social and moral condition of the people of this province. 
The members of the opposition, who spoke on the consideration motion, 
expressed their sympathy wdth the principle underlying the Bill but asked 
the Government to move cautiously in view of the financial loss that this poor 
province was likely to incur when it would be put into operation. The discussion 
had not concluded -when the House rose for the dtiy. 

Supplementary Demands 

9th. SEPTEMBER r—Tlie whole of to-day was taken up for the discussion of 
demands for the supplementary grants. The opposition tabled cut motions to every 
item of demand for eliciting certain information. The cut motions were, however, 
withdrawn after the Ministers had su])plied the required informations. 

The Hon. Mr. Nityanando Kanango, Minister for P. W. D,, moved for a 
supplementary demand of Hs. 10,050 for the repair of certain embankments- The 
Hon, Mr. Kaniingo pointed out that these repairs were urgent and they could not 
be held over till the next year. By moving a cut motion of Es 100 to the demand, 
Mr. M. G. Patnaik wanted to know what the policy of the Government was with 
regard to the embankments. Sometime ago they learnt” that the Government favour- 
ed the policy of demolishing the embankments. 2sow they were asking money for 
repairing them. So, he wanted to know the policy that the Government were 
following. The Hon. Mr. Kanungo, in reply, pointed out that the Flood Committee 
of 19'2S recommended the demolition of embankments. Now the Flood Advisory 
Committee, consisting of IMr. English, Mr. Eangiya and Mr. Vipan had recom- 
mended that these embankments 'should be strengthened. The Government had 
accepted the recommendation of the Flood Advisory Committee. So, these repairs 
were necessary. The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand voted. 

The Assembly also voted Es. 18,840 for sinking '.two tube wells, one either at 
Kakatpur or Brahmagiri area in the distiict of Puri and the other at Eatlang Pat 
in the district of Cuttack. During the discussion the hon. Mr. Nityananda 
Kanungo pointed out that the cost of sinking two tube wells might seem to be 
heavy but these were different for the ordinary tube wells. The size of the proposed 
wells would be 5 inches each to a depth not exceeding 275 feet each. Further these 
wells would be installed in far-off villages and the contractors would have to carry 
the materials for sinking these wells by cart from the railway stations to distatn 
places. These wells would be installed as experimental measures to irrigate about 
to acres of land in each area. 

The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube moved for a supplementary demand of Es. 
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8.500 for clothing of prisoners in jails. In moving the demand the Hon. Mr 
Dube pointed out that hitherto cloth required for prison clothing were manufactured 
by jail labour with mill yarn. It had since been decided by the Government 
that khaddar yarn should be substituted for mill yarn and that all prison clothiuo- 
should be in khadi. The total quantity of cloth required for the purpose durin^ 
the year 1939-40 would be approximately 20,000 yards. Out of this quanlity, the 
jails of the province which had looms, wwld be able to manufacture with Irhaddar 
yarn about 10,550 yards and the balance of 15,450 yards would have to be purchased 
from the A. 1. S. A. The cost of manufacturing 30,550 yards of khadi cloth in 
jails would be Es. 5,203-4 approximately and that of purchasing 15,450 yards of 
khadi cloth would be Es. 7,725. ^ Thus the total cost of khadi cloth of 20,000 
yards, partly manufactured in the jails and partly purchased would be about 
Es. 12,018. Had the whole quantity of cloth been maniilactured with mill yarns 
by jail labour, the total approximate cost would have been Es. 4,313-4 only. So, 
he moved for the supplementary demand of Es. 8,500 to meet the extra cost likely 
to he involved during the ciirrcnt year. Mr. Brojo Sundar Das, Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition, moved that the demand be reduced by Es. 100. In moving 
the cut motion Mr. Das said that he might probably be regarded as an iconoclast 
for trying to reduce the demand on khadi. But he wanted to make it clear at 
the outset that he was not against khadi- He would not have objected if khadi 
was spun and woven in jails by the convicts themselves for their clothing. He 
characterised the heavy expenses for buying hand spun yarn for manufacturing 
kbadi for the clothing of the conviers as uneconomic. After all, j\Ir. Das pointed 
out that the mill made cloths, now used by the convicts, were indigenous products 
and as such swadeshi. He could not see any reason why the Government had 
launched upon this huge expenses for substituting mill cloths _ with _ khadi. Eather 
the Government should nave tried to manufactiiro khadi with jail labour than 
purchasing them at such huge expense from the A. I, B. A. 

Mr. Baj Krishna Bose, Parliamentary Secretary, in replying, stated that Mr, 
Brojo Sundar Das declared that he was not an iconoclast and was not against 
khadi. But it was surprising that in the face of tliis pious stafement he had 
taken cudgels against the Government for substituting the clothing of the convicts 
with khadi. The Government were so long manufacturing the clothing of the 
convicts with mill yarns purchased from the Nagpur and Oawniuir mills and with 
jail labour. Now they had decided to substitute hand spun yarn in place of mill 
yarn. Mr, M. Q-. Patnaik, in su})porting the cut motion, said that the Congress 
and Mahatma Gandhi had advised that yarn should be spun by Uie consumer 
himself for his use. They were showing lip sympathy to the Congress by 
purchasing khadi. By taking this move the Govoiniment wore trying to please 
the A. I. S. A, He considered this huge expenditure as iiiicconomic.. 'j'he Eev, 
Mr. K. M. Evans said that the Province ■was poor and for that reason the Govern- 
ment could not provide with sufficient funds for the nation-building departments. 
In view of that it was uneconomic for launching upon this huge expenditure for 
introducing khadi in jails. The discussion had not concluded wlicn the Assembly 
adjourned. 

Court Fees Amend. Bill 

SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed the Court Fees Act Amend- 
ment Bill without any opposition. 

IhiOHiBiTiON Bill (oontd.) 

The House next passed the Prohibition Bill after a debate lasting only five 
hours, agreement having been reached at informal discussions on <‘ertain amend- 
ments. When the Bill was introduced Mr. M. Q. Painaik voiced his disapproval 
of the Government’s prohibition policy, especially in the poor state of finances of 
Orissa. Ecferring to the prohibition policy of the Madras Govern men t, Mr. Patnaik 
said that while it was introduced in certain districts, the price in other districts 
had been lowered so that their revenue from the source was not rediu'cd. The 
Revenue Minister, Mr. N. Kaiuingo, thanking the House for passing tlic Bill, hoped 
that the Government would be given the courage and strength to see this experiment 
through. 

15th. SEPTEMBER -The Assembly finished its business to-day within a few 
minutes. Mr. Pyari Sankar Boy, Mr. Prahladrai Lath and Srimathi Barala Devi 
who had tabled resolutions did not move them. After Srimathi Sarala Devi had 
introduced the Anti-Dowry Bill, the Assembly adjourned sine die. 
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Special Session — Nagpur — 3rd. November 1939 

The Tenancy Bill 

A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 3rd- November 1939 
and divided five times in the course of the discussion on the Tenancy Bill, 
the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one in favour of the 
Government. ‘You are practising camouflage on Malguzars by restraining 
their rights bit by bit- If you are^ not giving sufiicient compensation now what 
guarantee is there that you will accede to their just demands in case of absolute 
abolition in future’, said i\Ir. M. G. Ckitnavis opposing the Bevenue Member's 
motion that the report of the select committee on the Bill be taken into 
consideration at once. He appealed that simply because the Congress was going 
out of office they should not force on them such*” a revolutionary legislation in such 
haste. AThan Bahadur Hidayat Husain said the voice of opposition could not be 
stifled and warned the Government that a measure passed in such haste would 
lead to class war. Mr. S. V. Qokhale, Minister of Bevenue said that class war 
would not be caused by a measure of this kind. On the contrary it would obviate 
class war and lead to general contentment. Befuting the charge of haste, he added, 
the measure was such as could not be postponed. The House passed the 2nd. and 
3rd. readings of the Bill. 

Besolution ok War 

Pt. Ravi Sanhar SuJela, the Premier then rose and moved the resolution on war. 
He asked, ‘What inducement is there for India to join the war except as a slave fighting 
in defence of his master ? Are we to wait till the end of this devastating war in 
which we are asked to take part before we know what the war aims are ? Must a 
vast number of human beings suffer unto death without even knowing definitely 
what they die for ? He added that answers to the above questions were found 
neither in the Viceregal Declaration nor in the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare and as 
long as they were not forthcoming India as a nation would continue to refuse to 
participate willingly in the present w^ar. ‘As I have stated this is not a matter of 
satisfaction but one of deep son‘ow to us. While refusing to cooperate we shall 
continue to pray for the dawn of reason on the British horizon so that Britain may 
3'et see the error of its ways and grasp the hand of cooperation and friendship, 
which only a free India can extend in a struggle of this magnitude. What makes 
the situation infinitely tragic is that instead of making honest eflbrts to appreciate 
the Indian stand-point vSir Samuel thought it fit to deliver to the Indian National 
Congress.’ Premier Shukla said that in the existing political conditions in this 
country it was only in the provinces that some sort of ies]'onsible Government was 
functioning and it was expected that the British Government before they plunged 
India into war would consult the Governments of these provinces. In coinparatively 
minor matters the central Government had been consulting the provincial Govern- 
ments and it was, therefore, all the more surprising that in such a grave matter as 
participation in a European war no one was consulted and India was straightaway 
made a belligerent nation. ‘Nothing in recent times has brought home to us as this 
act of the British Government the inferiority of status that India occupies in the 
so-called British Commonwealth of Nations,’ added the Premier. Critically analysing 
the statements made by the Viceroy and the Becretary of State, Premier Shukla 
said that they would be failing in their duty if they did not take note of these 
pronouncements and did not voice disappointment and resentment which they had 
created in the minds of the people of these provinces whom they represented in this 
Piouse. He submitted that India’s case was unanswerable and could not be resisted 
by England without exposing her to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately 
both for England and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand 
itself with the result that this country was faced with a conflict which perhaps 
might prove to be unprecedented in her historv. Befening to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
remarks in the House of Commons that he did not desire a waste of all those 
efforts which he and other British statesmen had made to bring to an end the 
grim chapters of non -cooperation and to make it easier for the Indians and the 
British to work together, Premier Shukla confessed that he had hoped that the 
‘grim chapters’ actually ended and India would get her birth-right without any 
further stiwggle and suffering. It was in that hope that they accepted oflice in 1937 
and it was in that hope that they worked day and night in not only ameliorating 
the lot of the suflering people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, 
of the British people that Indians could successfully shoulder the responsibility of 
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raanaoin- their finances and maintaining law and order m then own coimtry. The 
fact that we have proved our fitness for sell-government hp not brought us nearer 
to Mr goal. Now another bogey has been trotted mit before us-the bogey o 
minm-itiS Tl.e Premier added ; ‘By now who is so ignorant as not to know that 
H is k Nazi technique first to foment communal bitterness in a tree people and then 
to mate it a reason for depriving them ot their freedom ? Ihe only difference is 
tha“wMle ihe Nazis use communal differences for conquering a tree nation, he 
Sdtish statesman are using it to perpetuate tlieir conquest ot the Indian peonle‘ 
He said that the communal problem, not being peculiar to Tndni, could be solved 
dseSe There must be a reasonable solution which could be toiind provided the 
third nnrtv left the field or came forward as a peacemaking factor. Bntunfor- 
unateir or us the party is not an disinterested entily but one which 

iunatei> aui • the advaiitaires of these rommunal bickenrvas.’ 

consciously the ^communal question at this iuncture was a shortsighted 

fenr’t asTangeL“Tpl^dng^vith fire, addld the Prime Minister. ‘I 
CStoe understood Germany trying on her own aeeoiint to s ir up comnitinal 
tkSublc ndth I view to creating a state of anarchy in this coun try. W hat is surprising 
sXt it s the British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy s game. 
Premie lihukla warned : ‘The enemies of England bo they open or 

coveT have ample material in India to worfciipon. Manyainoiigsttliecqm- 
munalWr bo they Hiiidiis or Muslims, have a fascination for the fascist theories. 

S v4’ tLnks to the unthinking attitude of England a largo number of pcoi.le 
tiSrere in their own way and drawn from all eommniiitics, look upon luissia and 
her commiiiiist theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If tiie 
British Govoi-nment, Princes and various comniiunties cannot solve the Indian 
nroSn mm-o and more people in desneratioii will look for a solution trpni 
minr eis w fich we have learnt to hate but vyliich tlio younger generation is learning 
to lOTk u to with expectancy.’ Concluding the 1 rcmicr saiil ; ‘I would only ask 
fhr Pamuel Hoare to remember that the prospect p repression which ho holds 
to us may or may not break the spirit ot this nation Inti it wi 1 certainly 
Lido rormmi nrmiacatidists with stories of atrocities which would put the 
much-talked "of Nazi” atrocities in Ozeclioslovaida inhi shade. These atrocities if 
Sid when m-aelised, will shock the conscienoo of the world imicli more than the 
flSZn affities as they would bo perpetrated upon an iinarmcd popiilalion and 
nSi'violent resistors. Yes, it seems another .and innro grim period in the hisloiy 
of BritiTh nile in India is in sight and the nation wil need all spin iitil eoimige 
that it can muster to meet the throat given by Sir Samuel on bcluil ol the Iliitish 
Government I have no doubt that if the threat docs inalcnalise and we are 
fOTcfd to ?esiat it we shall be embarking upon a task willi an easy conscieiice. 
Gm obtertive being nothing else than our own Ircedom and that of other 
™r>reSiiaUoii3, our weapon being nothing hut e.mnplctc, non-violence we can go 
on nuv Ti'itli wiLli ft oonviftion that truth and juslico ^ is on our Kidc 
anef though truth and iustice might g'et a temporary setback still they are bound 

to ‘™™I*p\lSL’r‘Vpeee^ which was delivered in Tlimli was concluded amidst 
cheers mill sCits ‘Mahatma Gandhi Ki laP Of 11 anic.uliiie.its to the 
resoliriioii two w^re not i^vcd mid two^^cre rided onti 

GiriPudment' moved by Mr. Kaiif Bhah Avas irrelcvcnt to the mam subjert of the 
resolution. Mr. Kauf Bhah consequently replaced the original amendment by 

the democratic parliamentary system of (Joyernment imder the 

Tiresent constitution has failed and proved ntteriy unsuited to the conditions and 
Lidiis of the people this House recommends to the Government to move the 
rnvf>rnment of India and through them the British Government to lake steps 
[n rei cTfnllY Ld revise de 7 L 0 the entire problem of India’s hiture constitut;on 

ami t from S 

o? this House that, when with a view to obtaining cooperation of ddlcrimt sections 
of the Indkm people in the prosecution of the present war the British Croyeriimmt 
rLolves to make a dec.laration about the granting of further <^onstitutioi^ 
to India it should not make any commitment in principles or 
the^approval and consent of the Muslim League which alone represents and speaks 

^^Xhlkur ^yongress) amendment recording fy^^est 

the Ministers and calling upon them to tender resignations was objected to by the 
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Opposition on the ground that unless no-confidence was expressed in the Ministry 
there was no necessity of recording confidence. The Speaker, however, held the 
amendment in order.” 

Mr. Rauf Shah, moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted the Premier 
calling the minority a bogey. The Government failed to create real confidence 
in the minds of the minorities and the Muslims sincerely feared that they were 
not properly protected. He added that during the two-and-half years the Congress 
should have, with magnanimity, solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judicious settlement of the communal 
question in Egypt, Mr. Fanfe (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same con-jcssion to non-Muslims in otlier ]irovinces like the Punjab as Zaglul 
Pasha had given in Egypt whereto Mr. Rauf iShali replied that he did not belong 
to that province (laughter). 

Hon. Mr. Rity'inanda Kanango, Revenue l.Iinister, moved an amendment 
stating that the Indian situation had not been lightly understood by His MajeslCs 
Government when the statement regarding India was made. Pie said that the Viceroy’s 
statement totally failed to satisfy Ind.ian as'pirations. When they accepted otrice 
for constitutional advancement, it was expected that it would be done smoothly, but 
that hope had been dispelled when the little power, which was visualised under 
the Government of India Act, was takvin away with the amendment Act and other 
Ordinances. 

Mr. -4. S. Khan moved an amendment for the substitution of the resolution. 
Other ^ amendments were on the lines of the Muslim League policy for the 
reconsideration of the Indian constitution ‘‘do novoF They severely criticised the 
Congress attitude towards Muslims, especially Congress Governments’ administrations. 
Democracy was unsuifced for India and it was clear from the past history of India. 
All the same they supported democracy -which should not be on the lines laid 
down in the present Act and practised in the Congress Provinces. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khalilcote moved an amendment, which wanted to 
extend full co-operation to the British Govt, and wanted examination of India’s 
claim to Dominion Status after the war incorporating adequate safeguards for minor- 
ities. He said whatever their differences with the British Government it was not 
the time to press their demands. This was a time when everj’body should combine 
in the common objective, namely, destruction of aggressive Nazism”. He concluded 
that it would be better if they strove for unity in India first. 

The Raja Bahadur of Kiiallikote’s amendincnt was put first to vote and lost by 
37 to 16 votes. It was noteworthy that Mr. Kinai Samai, the only Harijan member 
in the Opposition, voted against ”the amendment. Mr. Sobhan Khan’s amendment 
was also lost --by 37 to 15 \otes, one member remaining neutral. The Premier’s 
resolution on war (as amended by Hon. Mr. Kanungo) was then put to the vote 
and carried by 36 to 16 votes, one member remaining neutral. The House was 
then prorogued. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session — Lahore — 24th. October to 12th. December 1939 

The Trade Emplovebs Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the 24th. October 1939. After interpellations, Sir Chhoturam, 
jMinister for Development, introduced the Punjab Trade Employees Bill 
which sought to improve the working conditions of shop employees in the 
province. He said that the Bill had been supported by every one. Even the 
shop employers had supported it. The Miiiister moved that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. Opposition members, Chaiidhiiry Krishna 
Qopal Dutt and Diwan Chamanlal urged that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee so that it could be passed at an early date. Thereupon the Minister 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of twelve members to 
report by November 15. The motion was adopted unanimously. 
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Debtoes’ Peotectioi? Amend. Bill 

Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Minister for Revenue, introduced the Punjab 
Debtors Protection Amendment Bill, which sought to remove certain minor flaws in 
the Act. Dr. Qopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that the Bill be referrecl 
to a Select Committee. The amendment was rejected by 81 votes to 41. The Bill 
was then considered clause by clause and passed. The House then adjourned till 
Oct. 26. 

Ban on Congress Leader 

26th. OCTOBER The Punjab Government’s ban on the entry of Acliarya 
Narendra Deb into the Punjab and his arrest on July 1 last at Rohtak, when he 
was being taken out in a procession in connection with a political conference to be 
held there, formed the subject matter of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion, which was tabled by Lala Dunichand^ was defeated by votes against 42. 

There were forty adjournment motions on the agenda. When the list was 
taken up by the Speaker, the first motion, relating to the removal of Congress Flag 
by two British soldiers from the Khadi Bhandar, Simla, was automatically dropped 
as the author, Sardar Hari Singh (Congress) was not in the House. He was 
recently sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment under the Defence of India 
Ordinance. 

Factories Amendment Bill 

27th. OCTOBER The measures to be adopted by the Punjab Government for 
industrialisation of the Province were considered to-day. Sir Chhoturam introduced 
the Factories (Punjab Amendment) Bill which sought to regulate the establishment 
of large factories, in order to avoid congestion and uneconomic competition. The 
Bill proposed to levy fees for registration of all factories (including _ the existing 
ones), to create authority for fixing scales of fees and to prescribe procedure 
and penalties. Sir Chhoturam’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was passed 
by 75 votes to 36. 

State aid to Industries Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhoturarri’s motion that the Punjab State Aid to Industries Amend- 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee was also passed. The Bill sought to 

encourage cottage and village industries by giving State aid and aimed to* meet 

certain difficulties which already existed or were apprehended from the incidence of 
Hindu joint family system and the existence of the Land Alienation Act. The 
House then adjourned till the 30, 

Arrests under Defence Act 

30tli. OCTOBER The arrest of political workers in the Punjab under the 
Defence of India Act formed the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion which was tabled by Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Butt, was defeated by 
85 votes to 40. The Government opposed the grant of leave on the ground that 
no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion. Mir Maqbool Mahmud, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, argued that the motion related to the 

general policy of the Government which could only be discussed through a 

substantive motion. Biwan Chaman Lai, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
submitted that every adjournment motion was a censure motion. As regards the 
contention that no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion, Diwaii 
Chaman Lai asked whether the action taken by the Government under the 

Defence of India Act was not a specific matter. The Premier, Sir Si/candev 

Hyat Khan, expressed the view that the House was not responsible for the 

passage of the Defence of India Act. He had no powers to stop the District 
Magistrates from taking action under the said Act. If the District Magistrates 
abused the powers under the Act, their action could be questioned in a court of 
law. Concluding, the Premier declared that he could not refuse to co-operate 
with the Central Government in the working of the Act. Biwan Qhaman Lai 
put forward the argument that since the Punjab Government’s machinery and 
expense was used in the enforcement of this Act, the Pimjab Government was 
responsible for its working. The Speaker, giving his ruling, said whether the 

Act was framed by the Government of India or the Punjab Government, 
when action was taken in this province under that Act, the administrative 
responsibility was of the Punjab Government. He held that the motion was in order. 

When the motion was taken up for discussion, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal 
Butt averred that some persons were arrested with the consent of the Premier. 
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Therefore, the Punjab Government could not divest itself of the responsibility 
in the matter. Mr. Dutt particularly complained that some persons who had 
spoken at a certain conference before the promulgation of the Defence Ordinance 
and long before its publication in the popular j)ress, were arrested. He concluded 
by saying that in all the Congress ruled provinces, only two or there persons 
had been arrested under this Act so far. A number of speakers participated in the 
debate. Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan assured the House that the arrest had not 
been made indiscriminately. He had given explicit instructions to the Deputy 
Commissioners that only those who made speeches in connection with war should 
be arrested under the Act. The actual arrests had not been made under his 
instmctions. The Premier declared that speeches made before the outbreak of 
war could not come under the purview of the Act. If any such arrest had been 
made the Government would withdraw the prosecution. There had been no 
vindictive motive in the arrests as the Unionist Party was far too powerful to be 
afraid of any one. As regards the number of arrests in the Punjab being more 
than in any other province, the Premier said that the question of war and 
recruitment was of great importance in the Punjab as it was the Punjab which 
would have to defend India in the event of an invasion. It was, therefore, his 
duty to prevent violation of this law. He would not spare even his sou or the 
biggest personality in the land in doing so. Winding up the debate, Chaudhri 
Krishna Gopal Duft demanded from the Premier an assurance that those persons 
who had been arrested for making speeches before the publication of the Defence 
Ordinance would be released. Me reminded the Premier of his declaration that 
he was co-operating with the British Government because after the war, India 
would get full Dominion Status, and asked what was his attitude now that the 
Viceroy had definitely stated that India would get Dominion Status by stages. 
Speaking again, the Premier repeated that after the war, India would undoubtedly 
get Dominion Status. He deplored that the Opposition were not willing to 
concede to their own brethren what they were themselves demanding of the British. 
If only they acted on his (the Premie’r} advice, they would get Dominion Status 
in fifteen days. The motion was defeated by 85 votes to 40. 

ADJOURSfMENT MoTIOStS REJECTED 

Slst. OCTOBER After a lively debate lasting over ninety minutes, the 
Assembly rejected to-day an adjournment motion of Dr, Santram Seth (Congress) 
to discuss “the tragic death of Nathu Kumar in Amritsar district through 
tortures by Police authorities.” Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tmnna, Minister 
for Law and Order, said that immediately after the death of Nathu, a First 
Class Magistrate had held an enquiry. According to the findings of that enquiry 
Nathu’s son was taken into custody in connection with a theft case as the stolen 
property was recovered from his house- Apparently, Nathu took this disgrace to 
heart and losing his head committed suicide by jumping into the well. 
The post-morten examination also showed that death was caused by drowning. 
The motion was not pressed to a division. 

The Speaker disallowed another motion for adiournment of the House 
to discuss the statement issued by the Premier oftering unconditional help 
to the British Government. He ruled that the motion formed the subject- 
matter of the various war resolutions which would be discussed on November 3. 

Feesh Avenues fok Taxation 

2nd. NOVEMBER An important decision to impose a duty on the sale of all 
commercial commodities other than agricultural produce, particularly those the con- 
sumption of which is mainly confined to the richer classes, was arrived at to-day. 
A member of the Unionist Party moved the resolution making the above-mentioned 
proposal as a non-official motion. It was strongly opposed by the Opposition- An 
amendment suggesting the levy of a duty on all articles of luxury, particularly 
those imported from foreign countries, was moved by the Congress Party, but the 
Speaker ruled it out holding that the notice of the amendment was not given in 
time. Speaking in support of the resolution, Choudhuri Sir Chotturam^ Minister 
for Development, claimed to be a staunch supporter of Swadeshi goods and said 
that the Government had issued instructions to give preference to Swadeshi 
articles. Proceeding, the Minister revealed that the resolution was actually a party 
resolution and through this resolution the Government wanted to have the verdict 
of the House on the proposal of raising fresh taxation. He further informed the 
House that the resolution, if passed, would be given practical shape immediately. 

24 
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Witli this tax, the Minister said, the Government proposed to develop industries and 
to expand the' irrigation system. This was the only avenue of fresh taxation as the 
Zamindars were already paying a heavy taxation. The resolution was carried by 81 
votes to 27. 

Non-ageiceltueal Debtors 

Another important resolution, recommending to the Government to take 
necessary steps to exempt from attachment or sale the main residential house of a 
non -agriculturist judgment debtor, whose total assets did not exceed Rs. 5,000 in 
value, was moved by Tikka Jagjit Singh Bedi (Unionist). The Opposition^ wanted 
to move an amendment reducing the sum of Rs. 5.000. The Speaker disallowed 
the motion. Dr. Sir Qokuichand Nurang, opposing the resolution, argued that if 
the resolution was passed, the non -agriculturists would be rendered homeless because 
ill order to raise a loan for carrying on their business, they would have to sell 
their houses as they would not be able to mortgage it. The debate on the resolu- 
tion had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

Resolution on War 

3rd. to 6th. NOVEMBER : — The Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by the various parties 
were discussed to-day. The main resolution, which was moved by Sardar Bahadur 
Gurbnehan Singh (Unionist), offered unconditional support to Britain and urged 
that it should be made clear that the constitution of India should be examined 
afresh at the end of the war with a view to the immediate attainment of the 
objective to Dominion status, with effective protection of the due rights of the 
minorities and other sections aud in consultation with and agreement of all the 
parties concerned. To this resolution Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the 
Opposition (Congress), moved an amendment “viewing with grave concern the 
curtailment of powers and activities of provincial governments,” making India a 
participant in the war without her consent, characterizing the Viceroy’s statement 
as wholly unsatisfactory and disappointing and offering co-o])eration to “Britain if the 
principles of democracy and self-deteimination were applied immediately to the 
Government of India, with due safeguards for the minority interests. Speakers of 
the Ministerial party supported the Unionist party’s reiolution, mainly on the 
ground that it was a question of protecting their own hearths and homes. They 
demanded that full Dominion status should be granted to India after the war. All 
the Opposition speakers (except two, who favoured the Unionist Parly resolution), 
spoke in favour of the amendment. Sir William Boberts, the only European 
member and President of the European Association, said that his Association had 
full sympathy with Indian aspirations and would be too glad 
if they could get an acceptable form of Dominion status to-day. 
The debate was continued on Blonday, the 6th. November, when Mian Ifhkaruddin, 
secretary of the Congress Party, said that his party had taken up the correct 
attitude in wanting to know before India entered the war as to what they were 
lighting for. Malik Barkat Ali (Moslem League) did not support the resolution, 
as it demanded Dominion Status. As a Moslem I^eaguer he demanded complete 
independence ; nor would he support the Congress amendment. He Avanted a 
settlement of all minorities _ questions before the establishment of independence- 
Biwan Chamanlal was of opinion that the debate was being held on a completely 
unreal basis. The resolution, he said, condemned aggression and Nazism but the 
Punjab Government themselves believed in these Uyo doctrines. This Avas evident 
from the number of arrests that had taken place during the last two months and 
the confinement in prison of a member of the House Avithout trial. If the resolution 
Avere adopted, said the speaker, there could be no political advance, for it demanded 
that Dominion Status should be established “only in consultation with all parties 
concerned.” During the last AA^ar, he added, there aa'rs talk of self-determination, 
Avhich had been forgotten soon after the hostilities ended. At the beginning of 
this Avar there had been talk of liberty and freedom — promises Avere already 
being forgotten. Nawab Muzaffar Khan (Unionist), in a brief speech, whole-heartedly 
supported the resolution. He advised the members not to be misled by catch-words 
and catch-phrases and declared, amid applause, that the Punjab Avas Avith the 
Premier in the matter of co-operating with the British Government. Dr. Gohulchand 
Narang, a former Minister of the Punjab, expressed the view that the mental 
attitude of the Punjabi was to fight whenever he got an opportunitv. Even if the 
Premier had made a declaration opposing India’s participation in “ the war the 
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Punjabi TTOiild have fought. Hundreds and thousands of recruits would have 
come forward. (There were Ministerial interruptions challenging this statenientj- 
He _ suspected that the real motive of the resolution was to pass a reactionary 
motion opposing the grant of Dominion Status without the consent of “all sections 
of the population.” It was necessary, he said, for the sake of defending India’s 
hearths and homes, to help the British Government and fight in this ^Yar, but at 
the same time all shades of Indians must fully and entirely endorse the demands 
made by the Congress from the British Government. Si?' Stkandar Hyat Khan 
was cheered when he rose to reply to the debate. He referred at the outset to 
the failure of the Delhi talks but expressed the hope that the efforts made by Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would not go in vain. The resolution before the House, he 
said, was of the greatest importance, for on it the destiny of the whole of India 
depended. It deserved dispassionate and calm consideration. Eveiy honest man 
had expressed his sympathy with the Allies and every eminent Indian had said 
that India did not want bargaining. That being so, w’hy did some people say that 
they would not co-operate unless Biitain declared her aims toward this country ? 
This was bargaining of a most despicable kind. In the course of his speech the 
Premier asked the Opposition members to show an example in history when words 
had won independence. “It is deeds which have won independence,” he declared. 
Continuing, he said he would spurn a friend who wmiild like to take advantage 
of him in his difficulty. “Give Britain whole-hearted, unconditional and unequivocal 
support, and at the end of the war the power that you use in favour of Britain 
can be used against her if you do not obtain your objective.” Proceeding, Sir 
Sikandar referred to the declaration made by Sir Samuel Hoare in his recent 
speech in Parliament, He said that the declaration was clear enough. It meant 
that after the w'ai India would get the same Dominion Status which was now 
being enjoyed by the other Dominions. He advised the Opposition members to 
believe in what Sir Samuel had solemnly declared. People, said the Premier, had 
been disappointed w'ith the Viceroys declaration. He expressed the view that 
the Indians themselves were responsible for the disappointing nature of that 
statement, for the major political party had asked the Viceroy to make a declaration 
without a word about the other parties. He eulogized the Viceroy, characterizing 
him as a great friend of India who had the confidence of not only the major 
party but of every section of India. He was sure that the Viceroy would eventually 
succeed in bringing about harmony and unity. Referring to communal unity, the 
Premier said that every attempt w’as being made to solve this problem. He- did 
not believe that the British Government were standing in the ■way of their progress. 
If only the majority community were generous towards the minority the question 
would be solved without diiiiculty. The Congress was undoubtedly a big political 
organization bnt it did not command the confidence of the whole country. 

All amendment’s were rejected and the Unionst party’s resolution was pressed 
to a division and cai'ried by 104 votes to 39. 

Esteetaik:ment Tax 

The Assembly passed another taxation measure which would bring an annual 
income of Rs. S0,0Li0 to the exchequer of the province. The measure was an order 
of the Governor prescribing rates of entertainment duty. Hitherto, entertainment 
tickets upto the value of four annas were exempt but now, with the passage of 
this order, a tax of six pies would be levied on these tickets. The Opposition party 
strongly objected to the measure on the ground that it was a direct hit on the 
poor classes. It was pointed on behalf of the Government that the cinema was a 
luxury and not a necessity of life. If they could not pay six pies, they should 
not go to cinemas and save the money. 

Adjouhxmext Motion 

7th. NOVEMBER An adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Mazhar Ali 
Azhar (Ahrar), seeking to censure the Government for their failure to stop public 
motor vehicles under the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 from picking up passengers 
from unapproved motor stands, was rejected to-day. Commending the motion 
to the House, the mover said that this practice was causing inconvenience 
to the public and was also resulting in numerous accidents. Major Khizar 
Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for Public Works, replying to the debate, 
pointed out that under the present rules of the Motor Vehicles Act, the 
Government had no power to stop this practice. He, however, assured the House 
that new rules empowering the Government to stop this practice would come 
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into force in April 1940 and then only the grievance embodied in the motion could 
be remedied. The House then adjourned till November 20. 

De^-iaxo for Press Securities 

20th. NOVEMBER By 50 votes to 19, the Assembly rejected the adjournment 
motion of Lala Deshhandhu Oupta, (Congress), which sought to censure the Govern- 
ment for “abusing the Press Emergency Powers Act, 1931, in demanding securities 
from a large number of newspapers and presses.” Moving the adjournment motion, 
Mr. Gupta said that he was surprised to know that during their two years’ regime, 
the Unionist Government had demanded securities from over 300 newspapers and 
67 presses, the total amount being Rs. 2,22,000. This action of the Government, 
he thought, was intended to throttle the press. _ By taking action against so many 
newspapers the Government had proved that it was a “bureaucratic government” 
not a democratic one. Before Provincial Autonomy was established, the average 
amount of security demanded in a year was about Rs. 19,450 as compared with 
Rs. 1.11,000 per year after the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. Proceeding, 
Mr. Gupta stated that in 99 per cent of the cases, securities were demanded when 
the papers filed declarations. He w'Ondered how action could be taken before guilt 
was proved. He quoted instances in which securities were demanded from papers 
which had nothing to do with politics or commimalism. He also quoted from the 
speech of Sir James Grigg in the Central Assembly to show that the Press Emer- 
gency Act was to be used only when the newspapers incited violence. He could 
not understand what violence had been preached by those papers which had not 
even been born. Mr. Gupta compared the position in the Punjab to that in the 
provinces governed by Congress Governments to prove that the Unionist Government 
had tried to cripple the press in the Punjab. St?' Sikayide.r Hyat Khan, Premier, 
observed that a wrong inference had been drawn from the statement laid on the 
table of the Punjab Assembly in reply to a question by Lala Deshhandhu Gupta. 
The statement included securities required by the Provincial Government and 
initial securities demanded by the District Magistrates. The latter were always 
refundable after three months provided no action was taken by the Provincial 
Government during that period. The figures regarding applicants were in no way 
abnormal as compared with the preceding years. In the case of demands of initial 
securities by District Magistrates, 90 per cent of the securities represented demands 
from new ventures of mushroom growth. The would-be publishers almost 
invariably had no financial backing, no experience in journalism and were frequent- 
ly dummies. The total sum of Rs. 2,22,000 was inflated by one person trying- 
more than once to get a declaration. Except in the case of one printiiig press, the 
initial securities of all newspapers and presses, whatever their amount deposited by 
the new declarants, were refunded to them after three months. Thus the actual 
amount held by the Government in the form of deposits made by newspapers and 
printing presses was only Rs. 27,500 and not Rs. 2,22,000 as alleged by the mover. 
The Premier pointed out that when a person filed in good faith a declaration for 
starting a newspaper or printing press, his political convictions were not a basis 
for a demand for security. Security was only demanded in accordance with the 
terms of the Indian press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931. The Premier quoted 
facts and figures to show that the number of newspapers as well as the amount of 
securities demanded were much less than compared with the pre-Autonomy period. 
Concluding, he assured the House that the securities were not demanded on politi- 
cal grounds. The motion was put to vote and defeated by 50 votes to 19. 

Hand-cuffing of Assembly Member 

21st. NOVEMBER -.—After two hours’ lively debate to-day the Assembly rejected by 
53 votes to 25 the adjournment motion of Lala Deshhandhu Oupta, (Congress^, which 
sought to censure the Government for the unsatisfactory nature of the reply given 
by the Premier to the short notice question regarding the handcufiing of Sardar 
Hari Singh, M. L. A. Mr._ Gupta said that the handcufiing of an honourable mem- 
ber of the House had pained not only him but also the other members of the 
House. He quoted a letter of Sardar Hari Singh in which the latter had repudiated 
the charge that he was handcuffed at the time of ai-rest because his behaviour was 
intemperate. Sardar Hari Singh stated that he was calm, cool and dignified at the 
time of arrest. Mr. Gupta asserted that the handcuffing of Sardar Hari Singh was 
against the police rules, because his offence was not non-bailable. Mr. Gupta re- 
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prisoners "were not liand-cufled even if they committed a non-bailable offence. 
Heplying to the debate, the Piemier said that it gave him pain to leani _ that 
Sardar Bari Singh, for -whom he had great regard, was handcnffed ])y the police at 
the time of his arrest. He immediately ordered an enquiry ami the result of that 
enquiry was conveyed by him to the House. He himself did not believe that Sardar 
llari Singh had lost his temper but the report which he had received fiom the 
District Magistrate showed that his behaviour was intemperate. He wondered what 
agency he should use for holding an enquiry to find out the truth. He knew that 
there were black sheep among tlie police but the entire police^ force was not to be 
blamed. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the membeis of the Opposition not 
to bring forward adiourimiciit motioiis on ordinary matters and waste the lime of 
the House. He was always prepared to satisfy the membeis with regard to any 
matter on which they sought information. The adjournment motion was, however, 
defeated by 53 votes to 25. 

Supplementary Demands 

24th. NOVEMBER ; — Supplementary demands for grants amounting to Rs. 
G4, 77,470 towards expenditure on the construction of the Thai Irrigation project, 
famine relief, war publicity, etc., were voted to-day. Out of fourteen demands, only 
those relating to the construction of the Thai Project and famine relief were dis- 
cussed. The" rest were passed by applying the guillotine. A division was claimed 
by the Opposition on the demand tor grant of Rs. 75.000 towards war publicity. 
The demand was granted by 04 votes to 27. Diwan Ohamanlal, Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, protested that not enough time was allotted for discussion of such 
important supplementary demands for grants. He said that the demand for a 
programme like war publicity deserved much, more time than had been allotted. 

The demand for a grant of Rs. 25,94,790 towards expenditure on the Thai 
Project was opposed by the Opposition through a cut motion. The opposition 
argued that the Project would not be a profitable one as most of the area to be 
irrigated by this Project was sandy tract. They also pointed out that on account 
of the outbreak of war, the prices of machinery had risen abnormally and the 
scheme would entail heavy ex]Denditure on the exchequer. Replying to the debate. 
Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Minister for Revenue, said that they had very carefully 
examined the tract and the Government were of opinion that the project 
would prove productive. The Premier, speaking next, expressed surprise that 
the Opposition members were opposing a measure which would benefit the poor 
peasants. The aim of the Unionist Party, he said, was to provide irrigation through- 
out the province so that there should be no famine hereafter in "any part of the 
Province. 

A little heat was engendered when the demand for the grant relating to 
famine relief was under discussion, A member of the Opposition made certain 
allegations against a Famine Relief Officer. The Premier suggested that members 
should not abuse the privilege of the House by making such allegations. He 
challenged the member to repeat the allegations" outside the chamber. Diwan 
Ohamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, intervening, said that the member of 
the Opposition had every right to criticise the conduct of the public officers as the 
House was the supreme body. The Speaker requested the members not to use 
defamatory language and lower the level of the debate. 

City of Lahore Corporation Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER ; — The hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for 
Public Works, introduced the City of Lahore Corporation Bill, drafted on the lines 
of the Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi Corporation Acts. Moving for reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of 25 members, the Minister said that the 
present Government, when it came into power, inherited the superseded Municipal 
Committee of Lahore. The Government took immediate steps to improve the con- 
ditions. There were two obvious courses open to them with regard to the future 
of the Cqmmittee, either to revive the Committee or to set up a Corporation. After 
due consideration, the Government came to the conclusion that the only way out 
of the difficulty was to set up a Corporation on the lines of the Karachi Corpora- 
tion. The Bill provided for three separate authorities— a Corporation, a Standing 
Committee and a Chief Executive Officer. The Corporation Council would consist 
of 53 members, 6 to be elected by special constituencies, 17 to be appointed by the 
Provincial Government and the rest to be elected. Opposition members opposed 
the motion for a select committee. Chaudhury Krishna Gopal Lutt (Congress) 
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moved for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon. He charac- 
terised the Bill as an anti-democratic and re-actionary measure and appealed to the 
Government not to rush it through. He said that the provision for the appoint- 
ment of an executive Officer by the Government ^Yas a negation of _ democracy and 
an insult to local self-government, Btgiim Rashida Latif daji (Unionist), opposing 
the Government motion, said that the Bill had been drafted by the Administrator 
of the Lahore Municipality, who knew nothing of the city of Lahore. Mahk Barkat 
Ali^ (Ministerialist) urged" that the Bill should not be rushed through but should 
be given the widest publicity. Lala Sita Ram (Independent), supporting the cir- 
culation motion, reviewed the history of the old Municipal Committee and said 
that the Corporation Bill was an attempt to take away all the powers of local self- 
government. The main cause of the failure of the Lahore Municipal Committee, 
he said, was the provision of separate electorates. That provision was embo- 
died in the present Bill. In his opinion there could be no improvement in the 
condition of Lahore till the system of joint electorates was introduced. The dis- 
cussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Allowance to Ministers 

28th. NOVEMBER : — Lala Leshbandhu Gupta (Congress) sought the leave 
of the House to-day to move an adjournment motion relating to the “evasive and 
unsatisfactory reply given by the Government to a question eliciting information 
about the travelling allowances drawn by the Ministers.” The Speaker pointed 
out that the motion amounted to criticising the conduct of the Government which 
could only be done through a substantive motion. A discussion followed on the 
question of the admissibility of the motion. The Premier assured the House 
that salaries and travelling allowances w’ere paid to the Ministers and the Parlia- 
meutar;^ Secretaries in accordance with the rules sanctioned by the House. If the 
Opposition had any doubt about the conduct of the Ministers or the Parliamentary 
Secretaries they could^ bring forward a substantive motion. He asked the Opposition 
members not to raise such frivolous questions and waste the time of the House. 
Such questions served no useful purpose. He further assured the House that no 
Minister or Parliamentary Secretary had drawn allowance for travelling out-side 
the province except when on official business. Dr. Oopichand Bhargava^ Leader 
of the Opposition Party, said that the Opposition was entitled to know what 
money was being spent by the Ministerial party on party propaganda. The 
matter was ultimately dropped on an assurance being given by the Premier 
that if a fresh notice of the question were given, he would supply the necessary 
information. 

Lahore Compensation Bill (contp.) 

Discussion on the Opposition Party’s motion for the circulation of the City 
of Lahore Corporation Bill was next resumed. Mian Abdul Aziz^ former President 
of the Lahore Municipal Committee w'as cheered when he rose to support the 
circulation motion. He said that the Bill w'hich was full of defects had been 
brought forward only to stop the agitation for the revival of the Municipal 
Committee. The Bill, as framed, would not serve the best interests of the city. 
Proceeding, Mian Abdul Aziz pointed out that the Corporation could not be set 
lip for another couple of years. Therefore fresh elections of the Committee should 
be held immediately and, in the meantime, the Bill should be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Dr. Gokulchand Narang., former Minister for Local 
Self-Government, defending his action in superseding the Municipal Committee of 
Lahore, said that due consideration was given to the matter by the then Government 
before coming to a conclusion. The decision for supersession was unanimously 
reached. The representation against the supersession was received too late ; 
otherwise he would have restored the Committee. Supporting the circulation 
motion, Dr. Narang said that the Bill w'as a ‘rotten’ legislation, therefore it 
must be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Mr, K, L. Gauba, (Independent), 
supporting the circulation motion, emphasised that there was no reason why the 
Committee should not be revived. Begam Shah Nawaz, a former municipal 
commissioner, opposed the circulation motion, and said that the Bill was only a 
draft which undoubtedly had some defects. Those defects could be removed in the 
Select Committee, she added. She appealed to the Opposition Party not to vote 
for the Government motion for referring it to a Select Committee. Pandit Shriram 
Shaima and Pt. Bhagatram also srn^ported the circulation motion, the discussion 
on which had not concluded, when the House adjourned till November 30. 
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Next day, the 30th. November, the Opposition member’s main objections to 
the Bill ^Yere, that it was based on undemocratic principles, containing- as it did, 
the principle of nomination, that the interests of the citizens of Lahore proper 
Yvere not being adequately protected and that the Chief Executive Oiiicer was made 
responsible to Government rather than to the Corporation. Eeidying^ to the debate, 
the hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiiiana, Minister for Public V/orks and 
Local Self-Government reviewed the working of the past Municipal Committee of 
Lahore leading to its supersession and charged the old Committee with not 
providing amenities of life to the citizens of Lahore. The Congress Party’s 
circulation motion was pressed to a division and rejected. Next day. the 1st. 
December, the Opposition Party decided not to co-operate with the Government 
on the Select Committee of the City of Lahore Corporation Bill. Before the 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote, the 
Leader of the Opposition Party requested the Governmenr, to appoint two 
more members of the Opposition Party on the Committee. He pointed out that 
the Opposition Party consisted of Cd members, out of a House of 171, excluding 
the Speaker and therefore, according to their numerical strength, they must be 
given one-third representation on the Select Committee.^ The Premier stated that he 
did not see eye to eve with the Leader of the Opposition in this respect. He was 
the Leader of only 36 members and not 61. The hon. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
Minister in charge of the Bill, said that, before constituting the Select Committee, 
he had consulted the Leader of the Opposition Party and included his nominees in 
the Committee. At this late stage, it was not possible for him to take two more 
members of the Opposition as, according to the rules, the personnel of the Select 
Committee could not exceed 2.3. The Opposition Party then moved a motion that 
Master Haranam Lass (scheduled caste) be appointed to the Committee in place of 
Sardar Gopal Singh (Unionist). The motion was defeated by 82 votes against 
48 votes. The Speaker refused to accept the Opposition’s request that each name be 
put to vote separately. He pointed out that since the inauguration of the Reforms, 
there had not occurred a single instance, when each name of the members of any 
Select Committee had been put to vote separately. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, at 
this stage, informed the Speaker that as a protest against the Government atti- 
tude, he was withdrawing his nominees from the Select Committee. The Speaker 
then put to vote the names of the Committee, excluding those of the Opposition 
Party’s nominees. The motion was carried by S7 against 47 votes. 

Rising Prices in Punjab 

4th DECEMBER The Speaker, Sir Shahabiiddin. ruled out of order today the 
adjournment motion tabled by Choudim Krishna Gopal Dutt (Congress) to discuss 
“the failure of the Government to check the rising prices of foodstiiffs and other 
articles. Objecting to the leave being granted to the motion, the Premier, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan said that the prices went up two weeks ago but now they 
were coming down. He, however, assured the House that the Government were 
watching the price movements and that it was premature to discuss the matter. 
Choudhri Krishna Gopal Dutt alleged that there was a general impression in the 
province that most of the members of the Government had made hundreds and 
thousands of rupees since the outbreak of the war and that this was why the 
Government were not checking the rise in the prices. The Premier strongly re- 
pudiated the allegations and challenged the mover to bring forward a substantive 
motion, instead of an adjournment motion. The Premier also drew the attention, 
of the House to the setting up of the Price Control Board in the Punjab and 
assured the _ House that the Governmeut would give due consideration to its 
recommendations. Sardar Lalsingh (Congress) informed the Speaker that some 
members even of the Opposition did not see eye to eye with the mover of the 
motion on this matter. The Speaker ruled tlie motion out of order. 

Debt Eedejiption Bill 

11th. DECEMBER — An interesting situation develojted to-day when some 
members of the Ministerial Party claimed a division on a motion of the 
Opposition Party, and, in the division which followed, the members of the 
Opposition Party^ remained neutral, while one of the members of the Unionist 
Party recorded his vote in favour of the Opposition and all others against it. The 
motion was thus rejected by 86 votes to 1. The motion in question was for the 
circulation of the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness (Amendment) Bill, moved by Lala 
Dunichand (Congress). After a lengthy debate, the Speaker put the motion to a 
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vote. A member of the Slinisterial Party ^ claimed a division while the Opposition 
Party Leader, Dr, Qopichond Bhnrgava pointed out to the Speaker that the mover 
as well as the supporters of the motion did not claim a division. The Speaker 
pointed out that he would go according to the Parliamentary practice. When voting 
took place, the members of the Opposition Party did not walk into the lobbies. 
The members of the Ministerial Party only recorded their votes. One of them 
recorded his vote in favour and others against the motion, which was thus defeated 
amidst Ministerial cheers. Diwan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
Party, pointed out to the Speaker that, according to parliamentary procedure those 
who had shouted “ayes” must vote for the motion. Some members of the Unionist 
Party, he said, had shouted ‘ayes’ but voted against the motion. He urged the 
Speaker to declare the division null and void. The Speaker postponed his ruling 
and put the Government motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
motion was carried without a division. 

Earlier, the members of the Opposition Party, speaking on the circulation 
motion, criticised the provisions of the Bill and characterised them as drastic. 
AVhile fully agreeing with the principle of the Bill for giving debt relief to the 
poor agriculturists, they pointed out that the Bill being of a drastic nature, must 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. Sir Qokulchand Narang 
expressed the view that the intention of the Government was to wipe out the 
entire debts. He saw in the Bill some sinister motive. Eeplying to the debate, 
the Premier said that the Bill w'as before the public for the last two months 
and those who wanted to express their opinions had done so either through the 
Press or through the members of this House. He however, welcomed opinions at 
the Committee stage. He characterised the Opi)Osition motion as a dilatory one 
and appealed to the rural members of the Opposition Party not to support the motion. 
Village Paxchayats Bill 

12th. DECEMBER The question-hour was dispensed with in order to 
pass the Village Panchayats Bill to-day. Initiating the debate on the third 
reading, Sardar Hari Singh (Congress) strongly opposed the Bill and said 
that the Opposition Party was more keen and eager than the^ Government on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Punjab villages so that the villagers might be 
trained in self-government. But their main objection to the present Bill was that 
it contained harmful provisions. Khan Mohd, Yusuf Khan (Unionist) thought that 
the Bill markedly improved the Old Act. Gli, Mohd, Hussain and Lala Dei^roj 
Sethi (Congress) opposed the measure. Keplying to the debate, Major Khi&ar Hyat 
Khan Tiwana, Minister for Development, said that the village panchayat system 
was a vSwadeshi model of self-government. They were trying to revive that through 
this Bill and thus confer a great boon on villagers. Eegarding franchise, he added, 
even in the case of the district boards and municipal committees the rule-making 
power rested with the Government. The Government’s intention was to give the 
widest possible franchise, so that every villager could have a say iii the affairs of 
the village. The minorities and scheduled castes would be fully safeguarded. The 
third reading of the Bill was passed without a division. At the suggestion of the 
Premier, the House adjourned for Xmas holidays to meet again ' on the 8th. 
January 1940. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Peshawar — 14th. to 28th. September 1939 

Official Bill Passed 

The autumn session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly commenced 
at Peshawar on the 14th. September 1939 with Malik Khuda Bux Khnn^ 
Speaker in the chair. The House transacted official business and quickly passed the 
N. W. F. P. Agriculturist Debtors Belief (Amendment) Bill, the Entertainment 
Duty (Amendment) Bill and the Primary Eduction (Amendment) Bill. The 
Goondas Bill, which aimed at penalising those who indulge in loose, provocative 
and abusive writings and speeches, was referred to a Select Committee to 
report by September 25. 
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Table Waters Bill 

The House then discussed the Table Waters Bill taxing aerated waters at 
the rate of one pice per botte. The measure came in for strong opposition 
from various sections of the House including some Congress members. Mr. 
Meherchand Kkaima’s morion for circulating the "Bill for eliciting public opinion 
was lost. Eai Bahadur ChivianlaL Parliamentary Secretary, who introduced 
the Bill pointed out that the province was consuming about l,0S,0Ct,000 bottles 
and said that by taxing them the Government would get an additional revenue 
of Es. ^ 1,75, fJGO. He added that the Bill would not affect the poor. The House 
then adjourned till the next day. the 15th. September, when Sardar Ajit Singh's 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee to report thereon by 
September 25 was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Control of Prices 

The Assembly held two sessions to-day. The House devoted the afternoon 
session to the discussion of Mr. Abdul Rab iSishtar^s adjournment motion relating 
to the action to control the prices of foodstuffs in the N. W. F. Province in order 
to prevent undue profiteerinu. The motion was lost. Eeplying to the debate, 
Mr. Bkanju Ram Gaudhi, Finance Minister said that increase in the prices 
of foodstuffs was inevitable following the declaration of war and he assuied 
ihe mover that the Government had done everything possible under the 
circumstances, without resorting to drastic measures. I'he Minister added that 
the representatives of the Government had conferred with leading merchants of 
Peshawar and fixed the rates of foodstuffs. Rai Bahadur C biman Lal^ Parliamentary 
Secretary, enumerated the various steps which the Government had taken to 
regulate the prices of commodities iu the' province. 

Tribal Outrages 

18th, SEPTEMBER Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier made a speech to-day, describ- 
ing the measures which were within the sco]je of the Provincial Government to 
adopt in order to combat the menace of raids and kidnappers in the southern 
districts of the Frontier. The occasion was Eai Bahadur Ilehrchand Khanna's 
adjournment motion to discuss the failure of the Government to take any timely and 
effective action on the report of the Bannii Eaid Enquiry Committee* While not 
objecting to the motion, the Premier said, “This Government is of the people and ’ive 
are not afraid of any condemnation. If we are faulty the Bouse will see it but if 
the people attribute imaginary faults to us we do uot mind.” The motion was 
eventually disallowed by Ihe Speaker. 

Non-official Bills 

The House also discussed to-day^ iionoffieial Bills and passed Mr. Abdur 
Rahkhan Nishtar'’s Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P. Amendment) Bill, whereby all 
male and female heirs of occupancy tenants would be entitled to inherit occupancy 
rights unconditionally. Sardar Ajit Singh's N. W. F. P. Sikh Religious 
Endowment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House refused leave 
to Eai Bahadur Mehrcha7id Khanna and Lala Tek Chand Dh'mgra to introduce 
the N. W. F. P. Dowry Eestriction Bill and the N. W. F. P. Dowry Restraint 
Bill respectively. 

Adjournment Motion 

20th. SEPTEMBER Ten members of the Muslim League Party in the 
Assembly headed by their leader, Sardar Auransgeb Khan, staged a walk-out to-day 
as a protest against the decision of the Sjjeaker ruling out of order Sardar Aurang- 
eb’s adjournment motion to discuss the manner in -which the Government conducted 
the recent selection of candidates for Naib Tehsildarship. Mr. Abdul Rashid Khan 
was the only member of the Muslim League Party who remained in his seat. 

Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna sought leave of the House to discuss his 
adjournment motion relating to the alleged failure of the Government to prevent 
and combat the raid committed on Teri (Kohat District) on the night between 2Sth. 
and 29th. July last. The mover regretted that, though timely intimation was given 
to the Government in regard to the possibility of a tribal raid on Teri, yet no pre- 
cautionary measures were adopted. Doctor Khan Sahib, the Premier, said that the 
condition in the Frontier Province, especially in the districts of Dera Ismail Khan 
and Bannu and part of Kohat was serious, and it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to draft police and Frontier Constabulary to every part of the threatened 
districts. The Government were, however, doing their best to improve the condition 
25 
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prevailing in those districts. As regards the raid on Teri, the Premier assured the 
mover that the action taken by the Police and the Frontier Constabulary was most 
successful and the raiders were not only severely dealt with but almost the entire 
looted property was recovered. In view of the reply given by the Premier, Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand withdrew his motion. 

Official Bills 

21st. September The House discussed official Bills to-day and quickly passed 
the N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the Courts Regulation 
Amendment Bill and the Punjab Municipal (North-West Frontier Province 
Amendment) Bill. Next day, the 22iid. September, the House addopted the 

report of the Public Acounts Committee on appropriation accounts for 1937-33 

and adjourned till the 25th. 

The Goondas Bill 

25th. SEPTEMBER .—The Assembly considered the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince Goondas Bill which aimed at penalising any person who publicly used foul, 
abusive or otherwise indecent languages likely to cause a breach of the peace between 
different sections of the public. Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier, presented to the 
House the report of the Select Committee on the Bill and then moved for its 

consideration clause by clause. Rai Bahadur Mehr chand Khanna moved that the 

Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till January 15, 1940. Mr. 
Khanna said that the conditions prevailing in the province did not warrant resort 
to a measure of such sweeping nature. Dewan JBhanjuran^ Gandhi, Finance 
Minister, agreed with the mover that the Bill was an extraordinary measure, but 
assured him that it would be used in onljr extraordinary and extreme cases. Sardar 
Aurang^eb Khan, Leader of the Opposition deplored that for ordinary times 
extraordinary measures were being resorted to. Opposing the circulation motion, 
Dr. Khan Sahih refuted the arguments that the Bill aimed at curbing the civil 
liberties of the people. The Bill, he said, would be applied only to those persons 
who indulged in abusive languages and created mischief by false propaganda. The 
motion was lost. 

Earlier the House passed the N. W. F. P. Muslim Waqf Amendment Bill, 
the Opposition party declining to take part in the discussion. 

Hindus & Sikhs in Constabulary 

26th. SEPTEMBER A non-official resolution recommending to the Provincial 
Government to approach the Central Government for giving adequate representation 
to the Hindus and Sikhs in the Frontier Constabulary and Khassadar forces was 
discussed to-day. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, the mover of the resolution, 
referred to the Bannu Inquiry Committee Report and said that the raids and 
kidnappings were assuming a communal turn and hence the question of granting 
adequate representation to the minorities was all the more necessary. Muslim 
members, both from the Congress and Muslim League benches, opposed the 
resolution while Hindu and Sikh members supported it. Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, 
announced that the Provincial Government would shortly be communicating with 
the Government pf India regarding the representation of Hindus and Sikhs in 
the centralised section of the Frontier Constabulary. Mr. Khanna, replying to 
the debate, observed that his resolution was of very great significance from the 
minorities’ point of view and he refused to withdraw it. The resolution was put to 
the vote and lost by an overwhelming majority. 

The Goondas Bill (contd.) 

26th. to 28th. SEPTEMBER After three day’s discussion, the Assembly 
passed on the 28th September the N. W. F. P. Goondas Bill providing for the control 
of goondas residing in or frequenting the province, and their removal elsewhere, and 
for penalising persons using abusive and foul language in public. All opposition 
amendments, numbering 53, were either lost or withdrawn, save two of a minor 
nature which were accepted. A point of order was raised by Mr. Abdur Rab 
Nishtar (Independent) that the Bill \vas beyond the scope of a Provincial Legislature. 
He remarked that the object of the Bill was to empower the Provincial Government 
to expel a person from the province and regulate his movements even after his 
expulsion. This was ultra vires of a provincial legislature. He further observed 
that_ the Bill affected the British as well as non-British subjects and, taking into 
consideration the geographical conditions of the North-West Frontier Province, 
expulsion might be to a place in or outside India. He claimed that so far as 
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E owers to legislate for expulsion outside India of those persons who were not 
ritish subjects was concerned, they had been vested in the Federal Legislature. 
The expulsion of British subjects from India, or from one unit to another unit 
in India was not provided anywhere. The Speakar ruled out the point, holding 
that following the example of the" Defence of India Act, where similar powers had 
been mentioned under the heading “Public Order.” the Bill fell within the purview 
of the phrase “Public order” mentimied in the Provincial List. Sardar Aurangzeb 
Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party, opposing the Bill, said that it would 
remain a blot on the fair name of the province. Some day, he hoped, the evil 
would be righted. Rai Bahadur Mehr Ckand Khamia, Leader of the Hindu-Sikh 
Nationalist Party, opposed the principle of the Bill. Mr. Pir Bakhsh (Independent) 
remarked that " the Bill created a bad precedent, though nobody could be found 
to sympathise with goondas. Mr. Ahdur Bab Kishtar (Independent) feared that 
the " Act might be used ruthlessly by a “third party” in the country some day. 
Concluding the discussion, the Prender gave an assurance that the Act wmuld be 
applied, without discrimination, to all persons who used foul and abusive language 
on a public stage. Dr. Khan Sahib proceeded to remark, “Some honourable 
members have mentioned that the clouds are reappearing and that there is a 
possibility of the replacement of this Government by an irresponsible government, 
who may use the Act ruthlessly against its sponsors. Let me assure all the 
honourable members that we are ready for all eventualities. Those who are out 
to free their country are never afraid to meet all possible dangers involved in the 
fulfilment of that noble task.” The Assembly then adjourned sme die. 

Special Session — Peshawar— 6th. & 7th. November, 1939 

EeSOLUTIO^J" 0'S Wae 

A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 6th November 
1939 when the House discussed the resolution on the War crisis 
moved by the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb. Speaking on the resolution 

the Premier stressed that it was of the utmost importance that they should 

maintain a united front in the struggle for securing freedom of India. “If the 
British people are asking the people of this country to make sacrifices in this 
war, the latter are entitled to be told of the cause for which the Britishers are 
fighting. If they^ want to have us as comrades in the battle against 

German aggression for securing the freedom of Poland, they must be prepared to 
remove from our minds the doubts and convince us that after the war, our 
comradeship will continue on absolutely equal terms and our freedom unconditionally 
and ungrudgingly be accorded.” It would be a great sin, continued the Premier, 
for those who are the peoples’ representatives to sit quiet and not demand a clear 
declaration from the British Government of their intention after the war. It was 
for the House to decide whether Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement gave a correct 

interpretation of the conditions existing in India. Gandhiji extended the hand 
of friendship to Britain, but the latter had spurned it. The Premier said, “Our’s 
is the weapon of non-violence with which we shall fight to the last. The result 
of violence is violence and bitterness and if exploitation and ignorance are set 
aside, there may be permanent peace in the world.” Concluding, the Premier 
said that the speedy solution of the present vital problems lequired that quick 
agreement should be reached between the people of this country and England. 
That would be a hundred times more beneficial than an agreement painfully 
secured after long-drawn, irritating and pettifogging discussion. 

Mian Jaffar Shah (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution deleting 
the words “including arrangements whereby all war measures in this province 
may be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the Provincial 
Government” and adding the words, “and in view of the failure of the British 
Government to meet India’s demand, this Assembly is of opinion that the Govern- 
ment cannot associate itself with the British policy. 

Sardar Aurangzeo Khan, Leader _ of the Muslim League Party, moved the 
League amendment. He said that in moving the amendment, he was performing 
his duty towards non -Congress India. He traced the negotiations between the 
Viceroy,* Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and attributed the failure of the talks 
to the non-compromising attitude of the Congress which, he said, had claimed 
to represent the whole of India. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan believed in a free India 
but not in an India dominated by Congress Imperialism, which was as poisonous 
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as British Imperialism. The Muslim League demanded a sense of security, 
justice and fairplay from the majority community and ^Yelcomed the British 
Government’s declaration repudiating the Congress claim to represent the whole 
of India. He paid a tribute to the personality of Mr. Jinnah and condemned the 
Congress for not recognising the Muslim League as an authoritative representative 
body of Indian Muslims. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna refuted the argument that the j\Iuslims 
constituted a minority and said that their pojuilation in the world was 430 
millions. He declared that the British Government had failed to make a correct 
estimate of the conditions prevailing in India and he urged the framing of a 
constitution for India by her own peopde. 

The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Gavdhi, Finance Minister criticised Bir Samuel 
Hoare’s statement that the King’s Government would be carried on and declared 
that India’s noble fight for freedom would be pursued with vigour and earnestness 
to the last man. ‘ Minority pn'oblems existed in every country and the present 
was not the occasion for the parties to fight among themselves. They should 
unite against the forces of British Imperialism. He appealed through Sardar 

Aurangzeb Khan to the Governments of Bengal and Punjab to resign at this 
juncture and make common cause with the Congress. Concluding, Mr. Gandhi 

said that the days of the aristocracy were over and challenged Mr. Aurangzeb 
Khan to form an alternative stable Ministry in the Frontier. 

Pir Baksh Khan, T)r. C. C. Ghosh, Mr. Ahclul Rashid Khan, Mr. Kamdar 
Khan and others took part in the debate. Discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the next day, the 7th November, when the 

representative character of the Muslim League to speak on behalf 
of the Muslim India was questioned by the Muslim Congress members. 

Emphatically repudiating the League’s claim, Qazi Attaullah Kha?i, Education 
Minister, said that the Frontier Province which was inhabited by 94 per cent of 
Muslims was a Congress province and how could the Muslim League, constituted 
as it was of Knights, reactionaries, landlords and titleholders, represent the poor 
Muslims ? He declared that the Congress was always ready to settle the communal 
questions with the Muslim League but the dilBculty was that the Congress, which, 
as a non-communal organisation, could speak on behalf of the whole oi India, was 
unable to recognise the representative character of the Muslim League. 

Eai Bahadur Iswar Das Sawhaney said that the failure of the British Govern- 
ment to declare her war aims showed the bankruptcy of British statesmanship. 
‘Why were not Indian political leaders consulted when India was involved in war ?’ 
he asked. The communal differences existed in every country, he added, but the 
situation in India had been greatly accentuated by forcing the communal award 
on India. 

Mr. Abdul Rah Khan Nishtar criticised Mahatma Gandhi for his inconsistency 
regarding participation in the war as indicated in his statements issued from time 
to time.” He opposed that part of the resolution which stated that in order to 
secure the co-operation of Indian people, the principles of democracy should be 
applied to India and its policy should be guided by her people. Freedom, he added, 
was their birthright and it was difficult to attain independence by arguments and 
statements. They must make sacrifices and create some conditions in Inffia 
under which Britain will be compelled to part with the power. 

Winding up the debate, the Premier, Dr. Khan Sahib characterised Muslim 
League amendment as lifeless and disappointing. He hoped it would be withdrawn. 
He appealed to the members that when they spoke from a public platform they 
should endeavour to educate those who were being exploited and deceived by 
interested persons. Addressing British statesmen, the Premier said, “We shall fight 
for you ; we shall give you recruits for the freedom of Poland ; but what will we 
get after the war ? Not freedom but continuance of slavery, because somebody in 
India is not satisfied.” “The question is not of life and death for our country,” 
declared the Premier. “Let us unite at this juncture and set an example for the 
next generation. Let us be one nation, let us not be in league with those who want 
to keep us in bondage”. He appealed to the members not to be misled by the bo , . 
of ‘religion in danger’ and unite for the common cause of the freedom of InS^ia. 
The Muslim League amendment w'as rejected without a division and the Premier’s 
resolution was adopted in an amended form. A division was not challenged. The 
Assembly then adjourned sine, die. 
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A meeting of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees was held 
in Congress House, Bombay, on the 27tb. June 1939. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. 

He explained the object of the meeting. The A. I. C. G. having adopted far- 
reaching changes in the Congress Constitution the P. C. Cs had to make necessary 
adjustments in their own constitutions. These adjustments were to be effected at 
an early date and the changed constitutions submitted to the Working Committee 
for approval. For the smooth and effective working of the Congress machinery a 
number of suggestions were made. Sri Kajendra Prasad stressed the necessity 
of the Head Office being periodically informed of how things were going on in the 
provinces and the Congress machinery functioning. If not monthly at least quarter- 
ly reports must be submitted to the A. I. C. C. office. It would also help the 
provinces to receive periodical reports of enrolment of members and other matters 
from the districts. Under this arrangement the disputes will be settled as they 
arise instead of accumulating and then being disposed of hurriedly. 

The new permanent constituencies should be formed immediately and not later 
when members are enrolled and thus cause given for suspicion. 

The A. I. 0. C, office received all manners of complaints calling for immediate 
redress. It is not possible to give redress unless facts are gone into and all sides 
heard. The Tribunals as envisaged in the new Constitution must be immediately 
brought into being to facilitate the settlement of election and other disputes. It 
was suggested that the A. I. 0. 0. office should send model rules for the election 
of tribunals. 

Some suggestions were also made and adopted with regard to the office 
machinery. Office secretaries in towns and districts must be familiar with the 
office routine and have tolerable knowledge of the Constitution, They should also 
know some accounting. 

An auditor is to be appointed for every province. The A. I. C. C. office will 
frame a system of accounts to be generally adopted in the provinces. 

Towards the conclusion of the meeting, Shri J. B. Kripalani explained how 
95 per cent of our quarrels would cease if secretaries and office bearers did not 
become party men when administering their duties as secretaries and office bearers. 
They should keep settling disputes. 

He also explained how it was necessary for the provinces to have one or two 
inspectors who know accounts and keep constantly on the move. 

^ No resolutions were passed. 

Circulars to the Provincial Congress Committees 

The following Circulars were issued from time to time by Ackarya J, B, 
Kripalani, the Congress Sectetary, to the Provincial Congress Committees : — 

I — Allahabad — Srd, July 1989 

I draw your attention to the changes made in the Constitution in the A. I. 
C. 0. meeting held in Bombay. As soon as the new Constitution embodying the 
changes is ready, copies shall be sent to you. This will take 2-3 days more. In the 
meantime as everything that was done in Bombay was published in the press you 
will commence your work in the light of the new rules made. 

I also draw your attention to the various resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C. 
in Bombay. You will please note that the Working Committee have fixed July 
31st as the last date by which all the Tribunals in the province are to be formed. 
You will please send information of formation of Tribunals to this Office. You 
perhaps know that if the provinces fail to form the Tribunals by the end of this 
month the Working Committee will have to form such Tribunals for the province. 
I hope it will not be necessary for the Working Committee to intervene in this 
matter and even if there are parties it will be possible to form this judicial body 
unanimously or at least by the majority that is necessary for its formation. 

I am sending you herewith for your information and guidance a copy of the 
time table made for the enrolment of primary members and for guiding the con- 
gress elections this year. 
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The new Constitution has made certain changes in the primary membership 
form. Even if the new forms are not ready, you will please see that the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman, the husbands name is recorded on the 
present form. You will also see that eve.-y form that is filled is attested by a 
witness. 

II— Allahabad — 3rd. July 10S9 

It has come to my notice that subordinate Congress _ Committees have in 
various places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. 0. 
Several Committees have organised meetings to condemn its decisions arrived at by 
the only democratic method,’ that is by a'^^maiority vote. It must be realised that 
Congress Committees are under the jurisdiction of the A. I. C. C. They have to 
work under it and carry out its instructions. If subordinate organisations question 
the authority of the superior organisation under which they have lo work and 
vrhose instructions they have to carry out, there will be no discipline left in our 
organisation. If we allow such indiscipline unchecked, we may despair of organis- 
ing the country for any eflhctive action against our opponents. 

I, therefore, request all the Provincial Congress Committees to warn Congress 
Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable activities. Where warn- 
ing proves ineffective action may be taken. It must however be understood that a 
request or suggestion can always be made to the A. I. C. C. 

Ill— Allahabad— 7 til. July 19-39 

The conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees, which 
met at Bombay on June 2S, 1939, decided, among other things, that a uniform svstem 
of accounts be adopted by all Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate 
committees. At present our accounts in several Provincial ^ Congress Committees, 
let alone their subordinate committees, are in a very unsatisfactory and disordered 
state. This is highly derogatory to the prestige of our great organisation. The All 
India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay adopted constitutional changes with a 
view to purge the Congress of irregularities and corruption that have of late crept 
in. The systematic keeping of accounts will be a step in the same direction. To 
this end we have prepared some notes with regard to the maintenance of accounts 
for your guidance. You will please issue instructions to your subordinate committees 
also on the lines suggested in these notes. I may further remind you of what I 
said at the Conference that for the better keeping of your accounts and those of your 
subordinate committees, it is necessary that you employ at least one whole time 
internal auditor for your province. This will dimmish financial irregularities to a 
great extent. 

We also suggest that our committees should carefully frame their budget and 
sanction expenditure. A small Accounts Sub-Committee may be formed for the 
purpose. 

This Office will always be prepared to render what help it can in the matter of 
systematising the accounts of our Congress Committees. 


NOTES 

The following are Notes for the guidance of Provincial and their Subordinate 
Congress Committees with regard to the maintenance of accounts issued from Swaraj 
Bhawan, Allahabad on the 7th. July 1939 : — 

1. General 

(a) Financial year : 

All Congress Committees must have a fixed financial year for purposes of 
accounting. The financial year of the A. I. C. C. is from 1st October to the 30th 
September and it is suggested that other committees should also fix their financial 
year accordingly. All the committees must, therefore, close their accounts for the 
current year on the 30th September, 1939 irrespective of the time of commencement 
of the year. 

(&) P, C, Cs and their subordinate committees : 

The Provincial offices should make arrangements for the supervision, inspection 
and audit of the accounts of the town, district and other congress committees under 
them. The subordinate committees should be instructed to forward their statements 
of receipts and payments and a copy of their Trial Balance to the Provincial 
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Congress Committees every quarter of the year. The provincial office should publish 
annual statement showing the total receipt and expenditure of Congress funds 
throughout the whole province in a consolidated form compiled from the statements 
received from the town and district congress committees and the statement of 
the Provincial Congress itself. The A. I. C. C. office will similarly, with the 
help of the periodical statements received from the P. C. Os, issue annual statements 
embodying the Provincial accounts along with the All India Congress Committee 
accounts. Instructions should be issued by the P. C. Cs to all their subordinate 
congress committees on the lines suggested in these notes and the inspectors 
appointed by the Provincial Congress Committees are to see that the accounts are 
properly kept and the instructions from the central office are carried out properly. 
The inspectors should also explain to them the approved methods of accounting, 
namely the double entry system and try that the system is adopted. In any case 
the P. C. Cs must see that a uniform system of accounting is follo^ved by all their 
subordinate committees. 

2. Control of Accounts 

{a) Budget : 

The expenditure is to be regulated by the preparation of periodical budgets 
sanctioned and approved by the local or provincial committee at the case may be. 
The budget should be prepared by the treasurer or the secretary in the beginning 
of the year and should contain the probable income and expenditure for the year 
calculated on the basis of 3 or I years’ average. Sanction must be obtained for" the 
expenditure not budgeted for and for items not covered under the usual activities 
of the Committee. The Congress Committee should on the basis of this budget 
authorise the secretary or the president to make payments upto the sum provided 
under different heads. For the sake of convenience a small amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of the total budget may be provided under sundries. The president, 
or the secretary with the approval of the president may be allowed to spend from 
this amount at his discretion in case of emergency subject to the sanction of the 
committee in the following meeting. 

(6) Sanctioning Authority : 

There should be only one sanctioning authority namely the vSecretary through 
whom all vouchers must pass. No payments are to be made without such sanction. 
All demands for payments should be supported by duly authorised order or pro- 
perly drawn up bills and vouchers should bear the signature of the Secretary. 

(c) Banking of Money : 

The committee must appoint a banker with whom the money may be deposited. 
All receipts should invariably be sent to bank and money required for expenditure 
must be drawn separately. In no case the receipts are to be used for expenses. 

(d) Cash Balance : 

Amount of permanent advance and cash balance to be kept with the secretary 
and the cashier for day to day expenses should be fixed by the committee and the 
secretary and the cashier should keep only such amounts as cash balance. If 
additional cash balance has to be kept permission of the president should be 
obtained in the matter. 

fe) Receipts and vouchers : 

Receipts and vouchers are to be properly maintained and serially numbered. 
All receipt forms shall be bound in counterfoil books. Each book shall contain a 
fixed number of those running consecutively. Second set of receipt books should 
not ordinarily be used, unless first is exhausted. No amounts are to be received 
without giving a receipt. 

Vouchers must be taken for all payments and no payment is to be made 
w’ithout the corresponding receipt of the recipient. The committee should have 
printed forms of receipts and vouchers. Vouchers must be serially numbered and 
filed in voucher files. 

{f) Periodical Returns : 

All the Provincial Congress Committees must invariably send to the A. I. C. 
G. office copies of their Trial Balance and statement of receipts and payments 
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every quarter of the year. Also at the close of the year they must supply the A. I. 
C. C. with a copy of their annual balance sheet. 

The Trial Balance is usually prepared on loose sheets ruled in a form similar 
to that of the iournal (see form ‘G’ enclosed) with debit and credit money columns 
side by side. Each account is given a line and the name of the account is written 
in the particular column. The first money column is used for entering the total 
of the debt side of each Ledger Account and second column for the total of credit 
side of the Account. If the books are correctly written the debt total will equal 
the credit total. 


3. Books and Registers 

(a) Cash Book : 

All receipts and payments are to be entered in the cash book. It is to be 

checked with the cash in hand. As a rule all payments over Rs, 20 are to be made 

as far as possible by cheques (see form ‘A* enclosed). 

(b) Petty Cash Book or Columner Cash Book : 

The frequently occurring items of expenditure, if they are many, are to be 
entered in this book. This helps in doing away wdth the necessity of opening 

sepai-ate ledger accounts for every item. This cash book, therefore, serves two pur- 

poses —recording the expenditure and classifying it under various heads which may 
D8 totalled at the end of the month. This book is to be used only if there are a 
large number of petty expenses occurring frequently. The Subordinate Committees 
are not to use this book at all, (See form ‘B’ enclosed). 

(c) Journal : 

Sometimes Transfer Entries or entries for ratification of errors have to be 
passed. These entries must be passed through iournal. In order to make the 
journal entries self-explanatory it is essential that a concise explanation giving the 
reasons for the entry should be appended to every entry. This narration in a 
journal entry is as important as the figures comprising it. (See form ‘O’ enclosed), 

(cf) Ledger : 

All entries of the cash book are to be posted in the Ledger which will show 
an account of receipts and expenditure and the amount spent under each. The 
transferring of the entires from the cash book and Journal into the ledger is called 
‘posting’. This book is useful for the preparation of Trial Balance and Final 
Accounts. (See form ‘D’ enclosed). 

(e) Salary Register : 

It is essential to maintain a separate Salary Register. This register should 
contain the name, designation and other particulars. (See form ‘E’ enclosed). 

{f) Postage Register : 

This register should contain a detailed account of postage stamps spent. It 
is necessary to maintain an Imprest System of postage account. Advances should 
be made to the postage clerk from time to time and the amount thus advanced 
should be debited to Postage Imprest account in the Cash Book. While making 
advances it is essential to see that the previous advance has been properly account- 
ed for. At the close of the month the balance of postage is to be returned back 
to the cashier and should be credited to Postage Imprest account. The total 
amount spent on postage during the month is to be debited to Postage account 
and the corresponding credit is to be given to the Postage Imprest account. In 
this way at the close of the month the Postage Imprest account will close and the 
postage account will be debited with the actual amount spent on postage stamps. 
(See form ‘F’ enclosed). 

(S') Dead Stock and Furniture Register : 

It is essential to maintain a separate account in the Ledger for Dead Stock 
and furniture. All monies spent on furniture or other lasting and valuable stock 
should be debited to this account. This account will form a part of the Assets 
of the Committee and is not to be treated as a revenue item. The furniture register 
should contain the details of furniture and all other details as to the date of pur- 
chase and price etc. of the article. 

26 
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for allowing annual depreciation on 


The Committee should make provision 
this account. 

Besides the above some other registers may be necessary for instance a reo-ister 
showing the number of receipt books printed and their description. This ma-? also 
include the record of membership copies printed as well as 'any special receints 
book for donation, subscription, etc. 

An issue register giving the names of persons to whom the receipts of mem- 
bership books are issued for collection of funds or enrolment of menibers should 
also be kept. The name, address and signature of the person receivim^ should be 
clearly put. The forms of these registers including convenient heads mav hp 
prepared by the Committee. ^ 

I V-^ Allahabad — 5th, July 1989 

While sending you copies of the new Constitution, I would like to explain as 
best as I can some of the important changes incorporated. It will not be out of 
place if I remind you that the revision of the constitution was taken in hand to 
tackle with the growing irregularities in our organisation which have weakened it 
for effective action. However perfect a constitution may be it can only be an 
external and mechanical aid to stop corruption. Much must depend unon tlm 
character of those working it or working under it. Yet if external and meianical 
rules are followed meticulously and in the spirit in which they are made some 
irregularities from which our organisation has suffered in the past may pro^’-ressivelv 
diminish. We may not forget that our aim of national emancipation for "the sake 
of the lowly and poor of India is high ; our means for accomplishing our piirDose 
IS noble. It is therefore more than ever incumbent upon us to work in a snirit of 
selfless service which has made for the greatness of the Cono-ress and tbp 
unique position it occupies today inside and outside India. There" need be 
scramble for power m the ranks of those whose only rewards in the not very 
distant past were lathi blows, jail walls and prisoner’s humiliation. Yet life seemS 
to be worth living more then than today, when we look powerful and our ivprd 
seems to prevail. One wonders why there should be competition for positions in a 
laud whei;e the soil in ^'ery social, economic, political and philanthropic field is so 
refreshingly maiden. Truly the crop is plentiful but the labourers ire few. May 
1 therefore humbly request that the new Constitution be worked in the spirit which 
befits our high purpose. ^ 

In the first three articles there are no changes or only verbal and slie-bt 
changes here and there. ^ 

Art. ly-a contemplates _ renewal of membership. This renewal is to be madp 
next :5ear as in form ‘B’ This year the primary members have to HU in and™ 
form A’.^ The only additions to the form are that there should be the fatheP? 
name or m the case of a married woman the husband’s name and the form is to 
be attested by a witness. If no other witnese is available the form may be ^teLd 
oSier neivhboar“’'’°*^““ members. But the attestation must preferably be of some 

Art. V. The permanent roll shall be maintained in the District Conttress 
Committee oftce. This must be considered as authoritative for any refereuM 
buoordiaate committees to District Congress Committees may have their own rolls 
for their own use but such rolls cannot have the authoritv that the permanent 
district roll has in vvhich shall be recorded the fact of renewal of application evciTS 

Art. VXI-a. ho member can vote at any election unless he has been oLti- 
miously on the repter for 12 months prior to the date of election. PrevioLvlhc 
penod was limited to throe months. It must bo noted that this rule doeT not aonlv 
this year. Ihe old nilo of three months applies this year. ^ ^ 

But an excoplioii is made in the case of prinmi-v Goncress Committees tlvit 
are newly made, ineir execiitivcs, if any, may be elected by priniarv who 

have a continued mombersmp for three months. Whore'* there are eM nliJl . 
committees functionmg the rule of 12 months must apply from the next ycar^ 

tees theSioJThlSarwTafof'iha™"^ 

Wpr4“omSi«r;t“k^^^^^ 

rule made by the Working Committee in S Ihe /w^ki“pen bdow : ' 
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SJiri Vallnbhbhai Patel's ruling : 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “habitual ^wearer 
Trholly of haiidspun and handwoven thaddar’’ in Art. V Clause (6) (0 the Working 
Committee ^Yas of opinion that the definition given in the following terms by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel represented their views : 

1. When a man wears clothes made of khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasion, he does not cease to be habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person ap],ears at Congress function in clothes not made of 
khadi, he will be presumed not to be habitual wearer of khadi. 

3. Habitual wearer of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to 
toe made of handspun and handwoven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual wearer inspite 
of bis protestations to the contrary. 

Working Committee rule of 1935 {Jubbulpore Eesolution) : 

“With reference to the enquiries made, the Working Committee instructs the 
Provincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddar 
who has shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of six months prior 
to his election to office or as a member of the Congress Committee. 

It was also decided by the last meeting of the Working Committee at Bombay 
that “the khadi clause apply to all those who were granted Congress ticket in 
municipal and local boaras and other elections even as it applies to members of 
legislatures.” 

Art. VII-c lays down a further condition for being elected a delegate 
or a member of the Provincial Congress Committee or the District Congress 
Committee. Nobody can be a candidate for these three positions unless he has 
been continuously on the register of three consecutive years. The current year 
must be counted in the 3 years. Exemption from this clause can be granted to 
individuals and not to classes for the two years 1939 and 1940 only by the Execu- 
tives of the P. C. Cs. 

Art. Vll-d. Only two organisations namely the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League have been named so far by the Working Committee as commuiial 
organisations for the purpose of this clause. 

Art. VIII. Election of TrihunaU. 

The election must preferably be unanimous by the executive of the P. C. C. 
and not by the P, C. C. In case unanimity is not possible the tribunal must be 
elected by a three-fourth majority of ail the members of the executive and not 
merely of those present. 

The district Tribunals have to be appointed not. by district authorities but by 
the Provincial Tribunal itself. If P. C. Cs fail to" discharge their duty the 
Working Committee is empowered to do this for them. It is however to be hoped 
that there will be no party consideration in the appointment of Provincial Tribunal 
which are our judiciary. They must be appoiuted with the trust and goodwill of 
all sections. 

Art. IX. It must be noted that the register of primary members shall be 
kept open for inspection only for a week namely from September 16th to September 
23. No objections taken after that date shall be valid. The register, after due 
corrections, if any, shall be ready by the 10th October after which no name can 
be added to it or subtracted from it except for any disciplinary action taken by 
proper authorities. 

Art. X. Election of Delegates : This in Bombay was discussed as the most 
controversial article and one which was not easily understood. There it w'as 
mentioned as Article XI. On carefully renumbering, it is found to be Art. X. 
The President had declared that the articles will be renumbered carefully later 
and had the permission of the House for doing so. 

The distribution between rural and urban members is retained only for 
purposes of record. This can be easily done. Every primary member who is 
enrolled in the town or city having a population of 10,000 or more is to be classed 
as an urban primary member. 

The rest are all rural members. 

The maximum number of delegates that each province is entitled to is the 
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same. It is calculated on the same basis — one for a lac of population of the 
province and the Indian States attached to it in accordance with the census of 
1931. So far there is no change. 

Art. X"C. The first change is that of fixed constituencies. These have not 
to change every year as heretofore. They may be readjusted after long periods 
when there is any considerable shifting of population. 

Art. X-g. The other change is^ that delegates shall be assigned each 
administrative district on population basis —one for every lac of population, provided 
for every delegate assigned there are not less than 500 primary members enrolled 
during the year. For example, if there is a single member constituency which 
has a lac of population but has not made 500 primary members during the year 
it gets disfranchised and loses the right of electing a delegate. Such a lost 
delegate cannot be reassigned by the province to another constituency. 

Art. X-g II. This caused in Bombay perhaps the most confusion. However 
it is not as confusing as it looks. In many congress provinces there are no 
congress offices in the Indian States. Portions of states are to be assigned to 
other portions in administrative provinces. This may continue and there will 
be no difficulty in assigning number of delegates. The population of any area 
in the Indian state will be added to the population of the district to which it 
is attached and the number of district delegates will proportionately increase. 

In some Indian states there are Congress Committees functioning in the 
states area. Such areas may be divided into constituencies. Even then it may 
not be possible to have all the delegates in accordance with the rule of 500 primary 
members enrolled in the year in the area. If a delegate’s seat is lost in the 
Indian states it is not altogether lost to the province. It must be added to the 
province and rules for such addition must be made by the P. C. C, beforehand. 

Art. XI. Election disputes : ^ 

Art. Xl-b. Every election is valid and the member elected can function till 
his election is set aside by the Tribunal. 

Art. XI-c. Only in election disputes the decision, on appeal, of the Provincial 
Tribunal is final. The objections to the election cannot be raised after the expiry 
of 7 days after the election. 

Art. XI-c. When a provincial tribunal awards any punishment or takes 
any disciplinary action for any misconduct in connexion with enrolment of 
members, maintenance of register of members, election or lodging of a false 
objection or complaint knowing it to be false, an appeal shall lie in such cases to 
the Working Committee. 


NOTES— 1 . On Rajkot 

We round off, in this issue of our bulletin, the story of Rajkot. In the 
last issue we recorded how after finding Ms efibrts to conciliate the State authorities 
ineffective Gandhiji allowed Durbar Virawalla to pursue his ways and placate 
the people. He then left Rajkot for Calcutta in connection with the A. I. 0. C. 
meeting. While there he received disquieting reports from the Rajkot Parishad. 
Much as he would have preferred to leave matters where he left them, when 
proceeding to Calcutta, he could not remain nnaftected by the urgent messages 
from the Parishad calling Mm back. He therefore proceeded back to Rajkot as 
soon as he was free. 

On reaching Rajkot he discussed with all concerned the new scheme of 
Reforms that Darbar Virawalla and the so-called ‘moderate group’ had evolved 
among themselves. He followed a double policy, on the one hand of wooing Shri 
Virawalla and through him the Thakore Sahib and, on the other, pursuing the 
remaining stages arising out of Sir Gwyer’s award. It was however soon discovered 
that there was no proper and suitable atmosphere for the pursuit of either policy. 
The scheme of reforms drafted by Darbar Virawalla and the moderate group 
fell far short of the minimum requirements of the situation and the strenuous 
efforts of Gandhiji to have the scheme suitably modified did not meet with success. 
As the only alternative left, he could proceed with Sir Gwyer’s award and insist 
on its fulfilment ; but here too, he was up against a number of difficulties, 
psychological and otherwise. The Gwyer award was a disagreeable imposition on 
Shri Virawalla who set himself to leave no device untried for escaping its 
consequences. This created for Gandhiji a very delicate situation. Neither was 
a settlement independent of Sir Maurice’s award maturing nor was the atmosphere 
helpful for the implementing of the Gwyer’s award. Gandhiji would have proceeded 
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resolutely with the award but for the slowly deepening doubt in his ^ mind that 
the award^ suffered from a moral flaw. This doubt was a call for intense self- 
introspection. He called the Parishad workers and laid bare before them the 
agonising state of his mind. On May 17, he issued a remarkable statement 
wherein he announced his renunciation "of Sir Gwyer’s award and recognised 
his error in seeking external aid during his Rajkot fast when he should have 
relied exclusively on the goodwill of Darbar Vira walla and Thakore Sahib. The 
relevant portions of the statement he made on the occasion are given below : 

“When I left for Calcutta on the 24th ultimo I said that Rajkot had proved 
a laboratory for me. The latest proof of the fact lies in the step I am now announ- 
cing. After exhaustive discussion with my co-workers, I came to the conclusion at 
6 p.m. this evening that I should renounce the award of the Chief Justice. 

‘T recognise my error. At the end of my fast, I had permitted myself to say 
that it had succeeded as no previous fast had done. I now see that it was tainted 
with Himsa. In taking the fast I sought ‘immediate intervention of the Paramount 
Power so as to induce fulfilment of the promise made by the Takore Bahib’. This 
was not the way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of Himsa or coercion. 
My fast to be pure should have been addressed only to the Thakore Sahib and I 
should have neen content to die if it could not have melted his heart or rather 
that of his adviser Durbar Shree Virawalla. 

*‘My eyes would not have been opened, if I had not found unexpected difficul- 
ties in my way. Darbar Virawalla was no willing party to the award. Naturally 
he was in no obliging mood. Ee, therefore, took advantage of every opportunity to 
cause a delay. The award instead of making my w’ay smooth, became a potent 
cause of angering the Muslim and Bhayats against me. Before the award, we had 
met as friends. Now I am accused of having committed a breach of promise 
voluntarily and without any consideration made by me. The matter was to go to 
the Chief Justice to decide whether I was guilty of alleged breach of promise. The 
statements of Muslim Council and Girasia Associations are before me. Now that I 
have taken the decision to renounce the award, there is no occasion for me to 
answer the two cases. So far as I am corcerned, the Muslims and Bhayats can have 
anything the Thakore Sahib may be pleased to give them. I must apologise to them 
for having put them to trouble of preparing tbeir cases. I ow'e an apology to 
Viceroy for the unnecessary strain I have put upon him in my weakness. I apolo- 
gise to Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour, bad I 
known better, he need not have gone through. Above all, I apologise to the Thakore 
Sahib and Durbar Virawalla. 

“I must not do an injustice to my co-workers. Many of them are filled with 
misgivings. My exposition of Ahimsa is new to them. They see no cause for my 
repentance. They think that I am giving up a great chance created by the Award. 
They think too that as a political leader I have no right to play fast and loose 
with the fortunes of 75,000 souls, may be of the whole of the people of Kathiawar. 

“I have told them that their fears are unjustified and that every act of purifica- 
tion, every accession of courage, adds to the strength of the cause of the people 
affected by a movement of Satyagraha. I have told them too that if they regard 
me as the general and expert of Satyagralia they must put up with what may appear 
to them to be my vagaries. 

“Having now freed the Thakore Bahib and his advisor from the oppression of 
the award, I have no hesitation in appealing to them to appease the people of 
Rajkot by fulfilling their expectations and dispelling their misgivings.” 

With Gandhiji renouncing the fruits of Sir Gwyer’s award, the situation in 
Rajkot underwent a slight change. The State authorities responded by withdrawing 
repressive legislation and announcing a Reform Committee- The Parishad however 
choose to keep out of the Committee though it decided to lead evidence. 

The end of the tragic episode is not yet in sight. 

2. On Digboi Strike 

The strike of workers at Digboi has attracted widespread attention in the 
country. It has gone on since April 3 last, and the workers are still holding out 
bravely despite manifold hardships. The Working Committee at its meetings in 
Bombay gave earnest^ consideration to the issues involved in the strike and 
exchanged telegrams with parties concerned with a view to explore possibilities of 
bringing about a settlement of the dispute. The employers, however, proved adamant. 
They neither agreed to accept the minimum demands of labour nor refer the dispute 
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to arbitration. When these friendly approaches of the Working Committee failed 
they adopted a resolution for the A. 1. C. C. which was unanimously passed by that 
body. 

To haT^e an idea of the genesis of the strike, and how it spread and developed 
and the efforts that were made by the Congress President and others for effecting a 
satisfactory settlement of the strike the following comprehensive statement of Babu 
Eajendra prasad will prove helpful : — 

“The strike of workers at Dighoi has gone on since April 3 last. An effort 
was made by me to bring about an amicable settlement but it has failed for the 
time being. It is necessary to place before the public the facts and circumstances 
relating to the strike that came to my notice during the conversations I had with 
the representatives of the parties. 

“Dighoi is situated in Assam, where the Assam Oil Company has its oil fields 
and refining plant at Digboi and an installation with a plant for making cans and 
tins at Tinsukia. The Oil Company employs about 6,000 men directly and some 
4,000 men work for it under contractors. Workers are drawn from many distant 
parts of the country. There was no Union till about the end of 1937 when a 
Union known as the ‘Assam Oil Company Labour Union was established. Soon 
after its establishment the Union asked for its recognition by the Company. The 
Company, in its turn, wanted to be satisfied as to the number of workers who had 
joined the Union, its rules and regulations and whether its office bearers had been 
duly elected before it could consider the question of recognition. Discussion through 
correspondence and perhaps occasionally at meetings of representatives of both 
parties went on for some time. In the meantime, the Union drew up a statement 
of demands on behalf of the workers for improving the conditions of service and 
for recognition of the Union. These demands w’ere formally placed before the 
Company and discussions followed. The Company asked the Government to in- 
tervene and to appoint a Court of Enquiry to investigate the dispute under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. The workers also having expressed their consent, the 
Government appointed a Court of Enquiry consisting of Mr. Higgins. Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division as Chairman and Khan Bahadur Syedur Eahaman, m. 
L. A., and Sj, Gmeokumar Das, m. l. a , as members of the Court. 
The demands put forward on behalf of the Union and the reply thereto by the 
Company formed as it were the point of dispute for investigation. It was hoped 
that the result of the Enquiry by^ the Court would be a settlement of the dispute 
and establishment of calm in the industry . It was also expected that during 
the inquiry and while the matter was under discussion and negotiation "status 
quo’ would be maintained. 

It is not necessary, at this stage, to go into the details of the investigation and 
the course the inquiry took. A stage was however reached when the Union refused 
to lead any further evidence and the Court had thereafter to base its conclusions 
on such evidence as had been recorded after hearing arguments on both 
sides. The reason for this action on the part of the Union is said 
to be the dismissal or discharge of a person, Mahomad Ismail, who was a 
Bungalow servant on the alleged ground of his having given evidence against the 
Company. It is a matter of contention between the parties whether a Bungalow 
servant is an employee of the Company or a domestic servant of the officers to 
whom he is attached. The Enquiry commenced on 29th August, 1938 and ended 
on 29th October, 1938. The report was submitted on 7th January, 1939 and the 
Government resolution on it was published on 9th February, 1939 and the report 
itself was published some days later. During this period and while discussions were 
going on between the Company and the Union regarding the effect to be given to 
the recommendations of the Court of Enquiry some workers numbering 63 in all 
were discharged in several batches as follows : 

“Seven 'men on i4th November, G men on 14th November, 11 men on 9th 
I)ecember, 5 men on 30th December, 6 men on l6th February, 8 men on 2nd 
March, 5 men on 31 March, and S men on 1st April. 

“The Company claims that these were surplus hands no longer needed and 
although the Company had been contemplating removing them for some months 
before, it did not do so earliei* only to maintain an atmosphere of calm during the 
Enquiry and that when it did discharge them it did so in small batches and that 
it paid them one month’s wages in lieu of notice and railway fare for themselves 
and their families to their native villages. On the side of the Union it is claimed 
that there had been a distinct understanding that the status quo would not be 
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disturbed during the investigatious and negotiation and the Company was not 
justified in remoYinp; these men. 

“On the discharge of each batch the union sent strongly worded protests and 
indicating that the Union’s hands might be forced by sneh action on the parr, of the 
Company and its ofiensive would be met by counter offensive meaning direct action 
by way of strike. The Company paid no heed to the protests and went on dis- 
charging batch after batch. Some points were settled at one stage whereby some of 
the men of Tinsukia works were promised reabsorption as temporary hands at 
Digboi as vacancies occurred but before anything could be done another batch was 
dismissed and the Union decided to go on strike. The discussions regarding the 
efiect to be given to the recommendations had gone on and the Company 
had agreed to act up to most of the major recommendations of the Court, refused 
to accept some and promised to consider some others. It had also accepted some of 
the recommendations by the majority of the Court and promised consideration of 
others. It appears that in spite of the difiereiices regarding some of the recommenda- 
tions and discussions relating to them had gone on smoothly and it may be said 
that an agreed settlement was Y) 0 ssible, if not likely. 

'Tt is therefore all the more nnfortiinare that all the labours of the Court of 
Enquiry and the fruits of subsequent discassioiis were jeopardised by an action on 
a side issue viz., me discharge of some 63 workers. It is claimed by the Company 
that the employer is the best, if not the only judge, of the number of men he 
required and liis discretion to discharge hands could* not be interfered with and the 
Company could not be expected to continue employing men whose services were no 
longer required. Ou the other hand the Union claims that all reduction in staff 
should be arrived at as a result of mutual discussion between the Company and the 
Union and that in any case in a big establishment where 10,030 men were employed 
there was no occasion for this hasty action in discharging some 63 men in small 
batches of 10 or 12 while the whole question of relation between the Union and the 
Company and the terms of employment including the question of security of service 
was under inve.stigation and negotiation, that the Company should not have persisted 
in its course after it had received protests from the workers and when it had notice 
that persistence in the course was likely to result in a strike. Each party throws 
the blame on the other. 

“The Company says that a strike was coming as it is not an economic strike 
but a iDolitical one and the Union was just on theHook out for a pretext which it 
found in the discharge of some surplus hands which happens ordinaiily in normal 
coui'se of business. On the other hand it is said that the workers insisted on 
security of service and on the right that reduction should ordinarily be made only 
after discussion and that the Company acted without justification and in haste while 
negotiations were going on and they had no option but to resort to strike when their 
representations proved ineffective. The result has been a complete strike in which 
almost every worker whether working directly under the Company or under a 
contractor participated. In this way it was a remarkable strike and it is difficult, to 
understand how such a complete strike could be brought about without some 
substantial grievance which was felt by the workers to be of importance enough to 
justify recourse to a strike. It may also be stated that the strike was originally 
announced to be a protest strike for a Vv’eek only but during the week developments 
in the shape of announcements that no strikers whose services were no longer 
required could be re-employed took place which made it a strike for an indefinite 
period. In the course of the strike the Company has employed new hands. One of 
the demands of the strikers from the beginning had been the re-em]fioyment of the 
63 discharged men. The Company has made it clear that it would not employ any 
discharged hands as they were not required and also that out of the strikers only 
as many would be taken back as were needed. There has thus been a deadlock 
and the strike continues. 

“At one time there was firing in which three persons tvere killed and some 
injured. It is not necessary for me to go into this matter at this stage beyond 
stating that it has added to the exasperation of workers and made the Government 
open to attack. 

“When I was approached to intervene I and Acharya Kripalani and Dr. 
Prafulla Ghosh had at first discussions with the Prime Minister, representatives of 
the Union, Messrs. Lagden and Moore. Mr. Lagden communicated the discussions 
to the management and Mr. Lingeman, the General Manager of the Company 
expressed a desire to have a discussion with me. I paid a second visit to Calcutta 
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and met Mr. Lingeman with whom I had a talk. Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh 
and the Prime Minister of Assam and the Hon’ble Mr. Fakhrauddin Ahmad also 
participated in the discussion on the second occasion. The minimum demand of 
the Union as against the Company was as follows : 

(1) All strikers to be taken back. 

(2) Workers dismissed during the pendency of the dispute to be reinstated. 

(d) All outstanding points of dispute to be referred to and finally settled by a 
Board of Conciliation or Arbitration to be appointed by the Government. 

“Oil the other hand, Mr. Lingeman communicated to us his terms which were 
as follows 

“Firstly, men previously staff-reduced cannot be reinstated, solely because 
numbers were in excess of requirements for work available. 

“Secondly, no joint control of numbers employed. 

“Thirdly, cannot take back men displaced by the engagements, but willing to 
examine how much work hitherto done by contractors can be suitably done by 
Company in future thus providing employment for some of such men, though this 
will not constitute additional employment in Digboi as a whole. 

“Fourthly, if Government will arrange through a Government officer to 
repatriate strikers left unemployed, Company will offer as gratis act recognising no 
obligation and creating no precedent, to reimburse cost of fares for men and 
families, 

“Fifthly, we stand by all undertakings given to Union with regard to terms 
and conditions of employment before negotiations broke off. In addition to above 
conditions it should be understood that we adhere to undertaking to constitute 
labour council without delay, and in order to guarantee freedom from influence 
either by Company or non -employees, would suggest Magistrate should supervise 
election of representatives from each Department. 

“After the conversation with Mr. Lingeman we became confirmed in the view 
that there was no meeting ground. We still decided to wait and see if it was 
possible to end the strike by securing the re-employment of all the men on strike 
and getting a guarantee that there would be no victimisation. Mr. Lingeman gave 
us to understand that about 350 of the old workers of the Company had returned 
to work ; he had employed twelve to thirteen hundred new hands and about 
four hundred men working under contractors had also joined work. He said 
he was pledged not to discharge any of the 1.200 or 1,300 new hands he had 
employed during the strike and the utmost he could do was to get rid of some 
of the contractors who were employing about 500 men so displaced newly employed 
hands on some jobs which used to be done by contractors but which would now 
be done departmentally by the Company. This would mean not re-employing 500 
of the contractors’ workers and the number of strikers not re-employed as a result 
of the strike would remain the same— say 1,200 or 1,300. It is a common 
experience of all strikers that the employer tries to recruit new labour and^ when 
a settlement is reached the strikers insist that there should be no victimisation 
and the old hands are re-employed if not immediately within a short time 'after 
the settlement. 

‘‘At Digboi the strike was started on account of the discharge of some 63 
workers and the minimum demand was reinstatement of those 63 hands. The 
Ccompany refuses not only to reinstate those 63 men but also to take back some 
1,200 or 1,300 of its workers who have gone on strike. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary if the Union cannot agree to call of the strike on such terms, Gn the face 
of it this cannot be the term of a settlement although it is possible that if the 
strike fails worse may happen to the workers. The workers are face to face with 
a strong and resourceful company and it is possible that their capacity to bold out 
may not prove stronger than that of the Company but that is not the same thing 
as agreeing to terms which place the workers in a position no better than that in 
which they would be if the strike failed altogether. When I was invited to pay 
a visit to Calcutta a second time I had hoped that it would be possible to find 
a way out and I did not e.pcct that the Company would simply restate the terms 
which it had communicated to the Prime Minister before my first meeting with 
him and had been known to me and known to the Prime minister as unacceptable 
to workers. It seems to me that there is at present no chance of a settlement 
and the workers have to fight out to the best of their ability. The Working 
Committee is going to meet on the 21st, June 1939 and 1 shall place the whole 
case before it for such action as it may consider necessary in the circumstances,” 
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3. On the Political Prisoners’ Day 

Sunday, May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners’ Day throughout the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. Meetings were held in parts of the 
country and speeches made urging the release of political prisoners especially in 
Bengal and the Punjab. Eastrapati Babii Eajeadra Prasad issued the following 
statement to the press in connection with the Day : — 

“During the last two years or so a large number of political prisoners who 
had been detained in prisons with or without trial have Keen released. But there 
is still a partly large number in jails, principally in Bengal and also in the 
Punjab. Maliatama Gandhi interested himself on behalf "of the prisoners and 
detenus of Bengal when they declared that they had no faith in terroristic methods 
and he was successful in securing the release" of prisoners and also of a certain 
number of persons convL-ted in Bengal. He carried on negotiation for a pretty 
long time regarding others, who were not released, but ultimately the negotia- 
tions failed, and although now and then prisoners are_ released there is a large 
number still in jails in Bengal and also a smaller number in the Punjab. 

After the prisoners declared that they had no faith in terrorism it would 
have been in the fitness of things to let them oT. Those that have been released 
have not been shown to be participating in any terroristic activities and they 
have shown by their conduct that their dedara’-ion is genuine and true. But 
for some reason or other. Goveriiineat are not prepared to yield to the popular 
wish that the prisoners should also be treated in the same w'ay as others who have 
been released. It need hardly be stared that there has been a universal feeling 
in favour of these prisoners throughout the country and the All India Congress 
Committee in Calcutta gave expression to the universal feeling \yheii it passed 
a resolution to the eiTect that a countrywide agitation should be observed to give 
pointed expression to the feeling. In accordance with the resolution of the All 
India Congress Committee, I fix that Sunday, May 21, be observed as the 
Political Prisoners’ Day. 

Meetings should be held on this day and suitable resolutions on the subject 
should be passed at such meetings. I hope and trust the day will be observed in 
a fitting manner all over the country.” 

4. On National Planning Committee 

In a previous issue of the bulletin we have recorded, in brief, the proceedings 
of the first meeting of the National Planning Committee which took place in 
December last. It drafted an elabomte questionnaire which was sent to various 
Governments, public bodies. Chambers of Commerce, trade unions and individuals. 

The second meeting ‘ of the Committee took place in Bombay from 4 to 
17 June. The Chairman of the Committee, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, explained, 

once again, the nature and scope of National Planning and its objectives : ‘AVe 

have to draw up” he observed, '^a full plan which would apply to a free India 
and at the same time indicate what should be done now, and under present 
conditions, in the various departments of national activity. 

“The ideal of the Congress is the establishment of a free and democratic 
State in India. Such a full democratic State involves an equalitarian society, in 
which equal opportunities are provided for every member for self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, and an adequate minimum of civilised standard of life is 

assured to each member so as to make the attainment of this equal opportunity 
a reality. This should be the back-ground or foundation of our Plan. 

“Tne Congress, has. in view of present conditions in India, laid great stress 
on the encouragement of cottage industries. Any planning must therefore take 

note of this fact and base itself on it. This does not necessarily mean a conflict 
between cottage industries and large-scale industries. A large number of essential 
industries, which are necessary for the independence and well-being of the country, 
must inevitably be on a large scale. The very resolution appointing the Planning 
Committee calls upon us to provide for the development of heavy key industries, 
me^um scale industries and cottage industries. It lays down that the economic 
regeneration of the country cannot take place without industrialisation. We have 
thus to expedite this industrialisation and to indicate how and where key and 
basic industries are to be started. We have to demarcate, in so far as is possible, 
the domains of large-scale and cottage industries, and where the latter have been 
especially kthered by the national movement, to give them every protection and 
encouragement, 

27 
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tKmStic needs of food supply, ’raw'’ materials and manufactured goods. But 
outlets for surplus goods may be explored to meet the requirements of India’s 
international indebtedness. 

“The fundamental aim to be kept in view is to ensure an adequate standard 
nf livina: for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain irredii- 
GihlP minimum plus a progressive scale of comforts and amenities. Estimates of 
etonomists in different parts of India put down this irreducible minimum at figures 
v^inir from Rs. 15 to 25 per capita per month in the present value of the rupee. 
The expression in terms of money is only used for the sake of convenience, the 
real measure being in terms of goods and services. ^ An approximate estimate puts 
tS average annual income per capita at Es. bo. This includes the rich and poor, 
the town-dweller and the villager. The avciage of the villa<ver is estimated to be 
somewhere between Es. 25 and Es. 30 per annum per capita. This implies not 
nnlv a condderable deficit in food supply but also in the other essential require- 
ment'of human existence. The national income must therefore be increased greatly 
durino- the next ten vears to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for every- 
body “ Tu order to secure this minimum standard not only will it be necessary to 
increase" production but also to bring abouc a more equitable distribution to wealth. 

“A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the 
national wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard 
which can and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two 
and three times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that we 

should plan now.” , . . , i , 

The Planning Committee has, in its strenuous labours, received a large measure - 
of operation from all manner of people and organisations. With the single excep- 
tion of Bengal, all the provincial governments are co-operating with the Committee. 
The Committee has also received the active co-operation of important States like 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. More may join in 
the near future. The Committee has a well-staffed secretariat. Prof. K. T- Shah 
has been appointed as honorary General Secretary. A sum of Es. 50,000 has been 
sanctioned for the Committee’s expenses. ^ 

Babu Eajendra Prasad received from Shri K. G. Kumarappa, the secretary of 
A. I. V. I. A. and a member of the Planning Committee a letter asking for clari- 
fication of the industrial policy of the Congress as laid down in various resolutions 
passed by it from time to time. The matter was discussed in the Working Com- 
mittee. Shri Kumarappa’s communication and the President’s reply thereto are 
given below ; 
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ShRI KUilARAPP’S COMMU^riCATIONS 

I wish to got a clear direetioii from yourself and the Working Committee on 
a fundamental issue that afieeis the very basis of both this association and the All 
India Ppinnors’ Association. 

The resolution passed at the Karachi Congress in !March 1931 with reference 
to the future Swaraj Government einisaLod by the Congress, amongst other state- 
ments, contained this clause ‘the State shall own or control key industries, services, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public 
transport.’ 

In July 1034 at Benares, the Working Committee in dealing _ with the idea 
of Swadeshi, apart from stressing: the use ot Khadi, stated “activities of Congress 
organisations relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured 
in India through cottau'c and other similar industries*’ and in giving ellect to tliis 
since then all the Exhibitions at the Ail India Congress Sessions have restricted 
to Khadi and Village Industries Exhi:)i:s as allovred by our two A.ssoeiations- This 
resolution went on to add “lar^Ae and organised industries are in no need of the 
service of Congress oruanisation or of any Congress effoit on their behalf.” 

The resolution of the Bombay Congress of October i9J4, brought this associa- 
tion into being, had the preamble ‘“whereas oivanisations claiming to advance 
Swadeshi have si)rung up all over the coiintiv with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen and whereas much confusion has arisen in the public mind as to 
the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas the aim of the Congress has been from 
its inception progressive idenlitication with the masses and whereas village re- 
organisation andA-econstruction is one of the items of the constructive programme 
of the Congress ” 

In the light of these we have envisaged that in Swaraj Government all large 
scale or mass production should be limited to Government owned or controlled 
bodies and should not be left to private enterprise. When the industries are planned 
functionally certain hmetions will call for mass production. For instance in pottery, 
a good deal can be done on cottage basis but blazing and firing kilns may be 
beyond the means of the individual potter ; therefore, such functions should be per- 
formed co-operatively or under the Department of Industries. 

On the other hand it has been argued by some people that since Presidents 
of the Congress and Congress Ministers open and bless textile mills, sugar mills 
etc. the Congress also supports large scale industries under private enterprise. If 
this interpretation is correct then at least a list should be given of such industries 
where Congress can tolerate large scale indinstrics under private enterprise. 

My own suj3mission is wherever there is a conflict between cottage industries 
and large scale private enterprises the latter have to go over board. 

Kindly let me have a clear direction on the matter. 

Bhki Rajendra Prasad’s Repia’ 

The Congress policy regarding industries has been correctly defined in resolu- 
tions mentioned by you in your letter. Bo far as cloth is concerned all competi- 
tion with Khadi whether from foreign or indigenous sources is to be discouraged. 
So far as the cottage industrie.s are concerned the same principle will apply as 
soon as it is possible for the Congress to declare that a particular country industry 
has so far advanced as to be independent to mechanised industry of the class. 
Meanwhile in regard to such cottage industries as are being sponsored by the Con- 
gress through its A. 1. Village Industries Association, it will be the duty of Con- 
gressmen and Congress Governments to give them all possible support. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha— 9th, August to ISth, August 1989 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha under the presi- 
dentship of Shri Rajendra Prasad from August 9 to 12, 1939. 

The members present were Shris Sarojini Naidu, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi 
Sitarammaya, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Hare- 
krishna Mehtab, ProMla Chandra Ghosh and J. B, Kripalani. Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru was present by special invitation. Gandhi ji attended the afternoon sittings 
every day. 
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1. Congi'ess Exhibitions 

The opinion of the Committee was that any exhibitions organised by Congress 
Committees must be organised on the lines of the Congress policy as defined in 
the Wording Committee’s resolution on Swadeshi passed at Benares "in 1934, coupled 
with the Congress resolutions oii Exhibitions and Demonstrations passed at tlie 
Bombay session, that is, exhibitions by Congress Committees be organised jointly 
by the local branches of the All-India Spinners Association and the AU-Inia 
Village Industries Association. 

Benares, July 27 to 30, 1934 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to iisefal articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance or the Congress 
organisation in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. 

Bombay Session, October 2G~28, 1934 
Exhibitions & Demonstrations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Eeception Committee from the distrac- 
tion and expenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these 
make it possible for smaller places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees 
shall henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a necessary 
part of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby en- 
trusted to the All-India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries’ 
Association which bodies shall organise these functions as to combine instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the view 
to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally to 
demonstrate the potentialitly of village life. 

2. Disciplinary Action 
Shri A. N. Udhoji, M. L. A., G, P. 

The Committee considered the explanation given by Shri A. N. Udhoji and 
passed the following resolution ; — 

Read the letter of Shri A. N. Udhoji of July 20, 1939 in reply to the Presi- 
dent’s letter calling for an explanation of his conduct as a member of the C. P. 
Legislative Assembly. 

In view of the gross misconduct of Shri Udhoji in the C. P. Assembly 
and further in view of his attempt to justify his conduct by _ casting aspersions on 
the Congress organisation and prominent Congressmen with intent to discredit the 
Congress and injure the Congress work, this Committee is of opinion that Shri 
Udhoji has shown himself unfit for membership of the Congress. Resolved there- 
fore that his name be struck off the Congress Roll of Primary members and he be 
removed from all Congress Offices which he might be holding as a member of the 
Congress. He will not be eligible to be enrolled as a primary member of the 
Cong-ress for a period of three years from to-day. Eurther he bo called upon to 
resign from the membership of the 0. P. Legislative Assembly to which he was 
elected on behalf of the Congress. 

I his resolution be communicated to the Leader of the Congress party in the 
C. P. Assembly and the President of the Nagpur P. C. C. for necessary action. 

3. Demonstrations of July 9 and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Committee considered at length the implications of the action taken by 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and other office-bearers and members of the executive 
committees on July 9 when they oi-ganised protest meetings against the two reso- 
lutions passed by the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. The following resolution was 
passed :~ 

The Working Committee has given the most anxious consideration to the 
action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the erstwhile President of the National Congress 
in connection with two resolutions of the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. known 
as ‘Satyagraha in provinces’ and ‘Congress Ministries and the P. C. Cs.’ The 
Working Committee has also considered the long letter of Shri Subhas Babu 
appended hereto. The Working Committee with great sorrow and reluctance has 
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come to the conelnsion that Subhas Bahn has wholly missed the main point raised 
by the President of the Con.'iress as clearly set forth in his declaration also append- 
ed hereto. As ex-President he should have also realised that after having received, 
peremptory instructions rrom the President it was his clear duty as a servant' of 
the nation to obey them implicitly even though he didered froni the ruling of the 
President. It was open to him, if he felt aggrieved by the ruling, to appeal to 
the Working Committee or the A. I. C. C. Lut he was bound, so long as the 
President’s instructions stood, to cairy them out faithfully. This is the first condi- 
tion of the proper functioning of any" organisation, much more so of a vast organi- 
sation like the National Congress Vrdch is engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the best organised and most ]owerfiii imperialisiic corporation in the world. 
If, what seems to be Snbhas Babu's contention in his letter, that every member 
is free to interpret the Congress Constiturion as he likes prevails _ there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress and it must break to pieces in no time. 

The Working Committee has come to the raintul conclusion that it will fail 
in its duty if it condones the delibeiate and flagrant breach of discipline by Subhas 
Babu. 'Ihe Working Commit -ee therefore resolves that for his grave act of indis- 
cipline Shri Subhas Babu is declared disqualified as President of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee for tnree years as from August 1939, The Working 
Committee trusts that Sliii Subhas Babu will see the error of his ways and 
loyally submit to this disci) )linai‘y action. 

The Working Commitiee "has^ taken note of the indiscipline of many other 
Congressmen including responsible otficials. But it has refrained from taking any 
action as the members acted- under the inspiration of Shri Snbhas Babu. The 
Working Committee, however, leaves it open to Provincial Organisations to take 
action if they think it necessary for the proper observance of discipline and 
especially if the offending members do not express regret for their indiscipline. 

The Committee further empowers the President to take disciplinary action 
against such members who instead of expressing regret by their speech or conduct 
for the indiscipline, persist in it. (See also posie), 

4. Ceylon 

The Committee having considered the situation in Ceylon as placed before 
them by Shri Jawabar Lai Nehru after his recent visit to the island, passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee, having considered the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on his visit to Ceylon, as the representative of the Congress, to explore all 
possible means of bringing about a just and honourable settlement on questions 
relating to the Indian employees of the Ceylon Government, desire to record their 
appreciation of his labours and the success that has attended them in bringing 
the peoples of India and Ceylon nearer to each other. The Committee regret, 
however, that the Ceylon 'Government have not thought it fit to make any major 
change in the measures they had proposed in order to remove a large number 
Indians from their employment under the Government, though the ' Committee 
are aware that assurances have been given that all cases of hardship will be 
carefully considered by the Government. The Commitiee regretfully feel that the 
action of the Ceylon Government in respect of these measures is not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has drawn attention in his report to the background 
of the problem which Ceylon has to face, to the new spirit of nationalism and 
the mass awakening _ that is following in its wake, and to the economic distress 
and unemployment which Ceylon, like every other country, has to deal with. The 
■Working Committee desire to assure the people of Ceylon of every sympathy with 
this national awakening and of every desire to co-operate in the solution of economic 
and other problerns w'hich afiiiet Ceylon and India alike. Standing as they do for 
the ending of imperialism and all exploitation in their own country, they must 
apply this same principle to other coimtries also, and more specially to Ceylon 
which is not only a near neighbour but which has been connected with India from 
time immemorial by links which cannot break. While the Committee desire and 
expect that every Indian who goes abroad will be treated honourably and with 
justice, they do not want Indians to go anywhere as unwanted outsiders who 
exploit the people of the country. The Committee recognise the right of the 
pecmle of Ceylon to be given preference in State service or otherwise in their country 
ana are fully prepared to co-operate in this. 
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Of the hundreds of thousands of Indians who have gone to Ceylon and by 
their labour on the land and elsewhere produced wealtli and increased the riches 
of the country, the great majority have settled down there and made Ceylon their 
homeland. They have thus earned the right to be considered on a par wdth the 
other inhabitants of the island and to have all the privileges and to shoulder all 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The other Indians, who have not been there 
for so long, have also given of their labour and service to Ceylon and deserve 
consideration and just treatment. The Committee is ])repared to co-operate in all 
steps to adjust relationships so as to give every opportunity to the people of 
Ceylon to advance and find self -fulfilment. Cut such steps when they affect two 
parties must not be taken unilaterally and should take into consideration tlie 
interests of those who, for no fault of their own, find themselves in their present 
situations. 

The Committee are convinced that for historical, geographical, cultural and 
economic reasons the fate of Ceylon is linked with that of India, and are desirous 
of strengthenino- these bonds for the mutual advantage of the two countries. In 
view, however, of the circumstances that have arisen, they are of opinion that all 
future emigration of labour from India to Ceylon must be comjdetely stopped 
and they welcome the decision of the Government of India to this effect. Because 
of this stoppage of emigration, there is no longer any necessity for an emigration 
depot and the Mandapam depot should therefore be closed. In any event"' it is 
undesirable for a depot of this kind on Indian soil to be in charge of the Ceylon 
Government. 

The following other resolutions were passed 
5. Condolence 

This committee expresses its deep sorrow over the sudden demise of Sri 
Torun Ram Phookan, who had led Assam in the struggle for national freedom 
and rendered invaluable services to his province and to the nation in various 
capacities for a period of over twenty years. 

6. War Preparation 

The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the critical 
international situation and to the danger of war that overhangs the world. In this 
world crisis the sympathies of the Working Committee arc entirely with the peoples 
who stand for democracy and freedom and the Congress has repeatedly condemned 
fascist aggression in Europe, Africa and the Ear East of Asia as well as the 
betrayal of democracy by British Imperialism in Czecho-Slovakia and Spain. The 
Congress has further clearly enunciated its policy in the event of war and declared 
its determination to oppose all attempts to impose a war on India. The Committee 
is bound by this policy of the Congress and will give effect to it so as to prevent 
the exploitation of Indian resources for imperialist ends. The past policy of 
the British Government as well as the recent developments, demonstrate abundantly 
that this Government does not stand for freedom and democracy and may at any 
time betray these ideals. India cannot associate herself with such a Government 
or be asked to give her resources for democratic freedom which is denied to her 
and which is likely to be betrayed. 

At its meeting held in Calcutta on May 1, 1939, the All India Congress 
Committee reiterated this policy of the Congress and expressed its disapproval of 
the despatch of Indian troops to foreign countries. In spite of this clear expression 
of opinion, the British Government has sent, or is sending Indian troops to Egyj)t 
and Singapore against the declared will of the Indian people. Even apart from 
the War situation, the Central Legislative Assembly has previously declared that 
no Indian troops should be sent abroad without the consent of the Legislature. 
The British Government has thus flouted the declarations of the Congress and the 
Assembly and has taken steps which might inevitably lead to India's entanglement 
in a war. It has further prolonged the life of the Central Assembly by another 
year. The Working Committee cannot accept these decisions of the British 
Government and must not only dissociate themselves from them but also take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to the Congress policy. As a first 
step to this end the Committee call upon all Congress members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. 

The Committee further remind Provincial Governments to assist in no way 
he war preparations of the British Government and to keep in mind the policy 
laid down by the Congress, to which they must adhere. If the carrying out of 
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this policy leads to the resijrnatioas or removal of the Congress ilinisters they 
must be prepared for this contingency. x j- i: --u 

In the event of a war crisis leading to danger to any part of India from the 
air or otherwise it may be necessary for protective measures to be taken._ ihe 
Committee will be prepared to eneouraue such measures if they are within the 
control of popular Ministries in the provinces. The Committee is however not 
agreeable to such protective measures being used as a cloak for war preparations 
under the control of the Imperial Government. 


7. Bengal Political Prisoners 

The Working Committee is thankful that the hunger-striking Prisoners of Diim 
Bum and Alipore Jails have suspended their strike tor two montus. \S ormng 

Committee hopes that the Bengal Governmonl will duly appreciate tne adniirable 
restraint exhibited by the iirisoners and appeals to tnem to honour the India wide 
demand for their early and unconditional release. . „ . , ^ i 

The Working Committee also appeal to the Punjab Government and the 
Central Government, where the latter are concerned, to release all the political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured vioienye. 

The Working Committee express its strong conviction that it is wrong on 
the part of prisoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their 
release. The Workinsr Committee is of opinion that if prisoners can secure discharge 
by hunger-strikes, orderly government will become impossible. 

8. South Africa 


The Working Committee congratulates the Passive Resisters of South Africa 
on their restraint in staving action in the hope of an honourable settlement. The 
Working Committee appeals to the Union Government not to put the Indian 
settlers of South Africa to the severe test of suffering- for the sake of merelv 
retaining the democratic rights which were twice guaranteed to them, bhould, 
however, all attempts at” an honourable settlement fail, the Working Committee 
assures the Passive Besisters that the whole of India will support them in their 

struggle. . . « , 

9. Prohibition in Bombay 

The Working Committee congratulate the Bombay Government and the people 
of Bombay on the happy inauguration of jn-ohibition in Bombay accompanied as 
it was by the magnificent demonstration in which all Bombay partivripa.ed. 

The Working Committee call upon the Ministries in the Provinces with a 
Congress majority to speed up prohibition so as to complete the pvogri'mme within 
the time prescribed by the Working Committee, and where they have demonstrable 
financial difficulty to call upon the Central Government to make up the deficit. 


10. Harijan Temple Entry, Madras 

The Working Committee congratulate the Madras Government on the 
determination in the face of difficulties with which^tney nave passed the absolutely 
necessary legislation removing legal obstacles _ m tne wav of Hanjans entering 
Hindu temples for worship, and more esjiecially congramlate the vast body of the 
orthodox Hindu public who have co-operated with the _ trustees ot the celebrated 
Meenakshi Temple of Madura and of other temples in opening these to Hanjans. 
The Working Committee hoj^cs that this noble example will be followed by the 
trustees aiKUworshippers of other temples. 

11. Charges against Shri D. P. Misra (C. P.) 

11 Congress M. L. As. from C. P- had brought certain charges against 
Shri D. P. Misra, Minister of Local Self-Government, G. P. The Committee 
called their representatives Shris Kedar and P. B. Gole and heard them about 
these charges at some length. As they wanted to produce evidence to substantiate 
the charges the Working Committee appointed Shri Bhukbhai Desai to mvestigate 
the allegations and to favour the Committee \yith his opinion. . 

iVoie—Shri Bhulabliai Uesai proceeded to ^agpur to hold the inquiry. The 
inquiry had hardly lasted for two days when Shri T. J. Kedar and his associates 
submitted an application withdrawing from the inquiry on the grounds _ that Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai (1) shut out some evidence to which they attached importance, 
and (2) did not admit official documents under the plea of the official Secrets 
Act. Shri Bhulabhai Desai replied that the grounds on which the withdrawal has 
been sought to be based are trivial. The evidence which he did not admit was 
admittedly hearsay evidence. As for the official documents he had made it pAain 
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thit he would examine the terras of the Otricial Secrets Act to see if these apolied 
to any particular document which rai^ht be called for. No decision was arrived 
at shutting: out any specific documents. In fact on examining" the Act he found 
that no docurac-nt likely to be reasonably required was coveied by the Act. Shii 
Bhulabhai Desai reasoned ^^iih Shii Kcdai and otheis as to the” f;ioundIossne =-3 
nf iheir aoprehensions and urged them to proceed with the inquiiy. They 
liowcver declined to do so and persisted in their withdiawal. Thereupon the inquiiv 
was suspended. 

12. Bengal Dispute— Cha:s:ge or the Executive 

Cora]5laints were received by the A. I. C. C. Office from Shri Kiron Shan km- 
Roy and several other members of the Executive of the Bengal P. C. C. ihat die 
requisition meeting of July 26, 1Q39 was invalid because (1) there ivas not sufficient 
notice for the meeting as required under the lules of the Constitution of'th'^ 
Bengal P. C. C , (2) that the meeting and its proceedings woie ‘malafide’ in 
much as they weie meant to circumvent the (.oustitiition pas-sed by the A. I. C C 
at. Bombay “ regaiding the formation of Tnbvinals, fJ) that the persons appointed 
as membeis of the Tribunal ivere not ^ impaitial and their appointment defeated 
the purpose of the Constitution. The Piesident ivired to the Secietary of the 
Bengal P. C. C. to send the oiiginal requisition containing signauiies and ail 
certificates of posting notices to individual membeis, for convening the meerm > 
of July 26, 1939 and other relevant x>apeis thiough a special mes'^enaer to WaidhiT 
The B. P. C. C. Office sent one of their under-=iecretaiies Hhid Krishna Kumar 
Chatterji with all the relevant papers. The Commitiee ivent thiough the pat-eis 
and got all ocher information that they could fiom the nndcr-secrclary. Aftei 
examining the papers and hearing the under-secretary and Shii Kiion ”Shmiker 
Roy ivho had come to represent the appellanis, the Committee decided that the 
meeting of July 26, 1939 was nos propeily called and was, thercfoie, null and 
void. The foimatioii of the Tribunal by the new E.xecutive was also declaied 
invalid. The President was authorised to reiicw the whole case ancl write the 
judgment. The following judgment was delivered by the President fiom Wardha 
on July 17, 1939 and communicated to the parties concerned. 

President’s Judgment 

On July 26, 1936 there was a meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved ancl a°new 
Executive Council including office bcaieis was elected, d'ho new Executive Council 
met on July 30, 1939 and coubtiLuled an Election Tribunal con&ist-ing of Dr. 
Charu Chandra Banerji, Shri Chain Chandra Roy anti hir. Jliizaffiir Ahmad, 
A eomplauit has been made to the Woiking CoinmiUee challenging the validitv 
of the dissolution of the old Executive Count il, the elci-iion of the" new Executive 
Council on the grounds pimcipally that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 
was invalid, that theie was not sufiacieni notice as leqiurcT under’ the rules 
of the requisition meeting, that the meeting and the proceedings iveie malafide and 
with a view to circumventing the consiitution passed by the All India Congress 
Committee at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals and tliat the persons 
appointed to the Tribunal are not impartial persons but paiusans and as such their 
appointment defeats the puipose of the constitution. In the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee there are thiee groups— one led by tSliii Bubhas Chandra Dose, 
a second group led by Bhii Kiion Bhanker Roy and the thiid group known 
as the Khadi group led by Dr. Piafiilla Chaudia Ghosh. On April 29, 
theie was a meeting of the Piovincial Con gi css Committee and as a 
result of compromise betw'een the vaiious gioups Blui Bubhas Bose was 
unanimously elected piesident of the Bengal Proiincial Congress Committee and 
he was authorised to nominate the Executive Council and the olnee-bcarcrs in 
consultation with the group leaders wdthm a week. Bjt. Bose could not make the 
nominations till June 3, 19.39 and he made them, it is said, without consulting the 
group leaders as arranged at the time of the compromise. The Executive Council 
consisted of 143 members. It comprised, it is alleged, 37 members belonging lo the 
gioups of S 3 t. Kiron Shanker Roy and Dr. P. C. Ghosh and a few neutrals and 
,tlie rest belonged to the gioup of Bjt. Subhas Chandra Bose. B]t. Kiron Shanker 
Roy issued a statement to the Press on June 6, 1939 pointing out that nominations 
had been made out of time and without consultation. The fiist meeting of the 
Executive Council was held on June 9, 1939 and objection was taken to its forma- 
tion on the above grounds but it was ruled out and the Council executed business. 
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A second meeting of the Executive Council was held on July 9, 1939 and it 
executed certain "business. In the meantime the A. I. C, 0. had met at Bombay 
and had amended the constitution of the Congress. One of the amendments was 
that there should be an Election Tribunal ai)pointed by the Executive of the 
Provincial Committee unanimously or at least by a three-fourths majority and that 
the Provincial Tribunal should appoint District Tribunals. _ All election 
disputes were to be dealt with by these Tribunals. The Provincial Tribunal 
was to be appointed bv a date fixed bv the Working Committee and the working 
Committee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date. The^ A. I. 0. C. and its 
President were informed by some members of Bengal that altnongh the constitution 
as amended at Bombav had come into force. Tribunals had not been constituted in 
Bengal and disnutes “were being decided by the Tribunals formed iinaer the old 
constitution. The President as also the General Secretary wrote to the Bengal P. C. 
G. on the 13th Julv that Tribunals should be appointed under the new constitution. 
This letter must have reached the Bengal P. G. G. Omce on tne loth or iGh July 
1939. It is said that it was at this stage that the device ot dissolving tne old 
Executive Council and appointing a new one in us place was thought ot to evacie 
the provision of the new constitution which required that the appointment of the 
Provincial Tribunal should be made by at least a three-foiirtus majority of the 
Executive Council That majoritv would not be available for any partisan Tribunal 
in the Executive Council as it wa“s. There was hardly tirne for securing the requisite 
number of si'’' natures for a reqrdsition meeting of tne Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee an"d so on the evening ot the ISth July notices of a requisition meeting 
to be held on the goth Julv were posted and notices were also published m news- 
papers on the mornino: of the 19th July 1930. The requisition was not shown to 
two members of the Benaal P. 0. C. who wanted to see it and a letter written by 
Dr. P. G. Ghosh for a cbi^y of the letter of requisition was not replied. The 
alleo’ation is that these notices were issued before a requisition duly signed by the 
requisite number of members was received, that notices were issued in a hurry with 
incorrect addresses to members and were not received ^ by several members at all 
and that in anv case seven clear days’ notice was n^ot given by post oi* published m 
the newspaper Ks required by the Bengal?. O.C. No reason for dissolving the 
Executive Council is given in the notice. It is said on behalf of the Bengal Proym- 
cial Conf’Tess Committee that ii is not necessary to state any reason in tue notice, 
that the meeting was convened, as objection had been raised to the constitution of 
the Executive Council by the very persons who are now oojecting to its dissolution, 
that the notice given was sufficient and in accordance with the practice of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, that the requisition letter wa3_ open to inspection 
and the members who allege that they_ were not allowed inspection probably called 
out of office time or when the person in whose custody the papers were had gone 
out It is denied that the motive was to circumvent the new constitution but it is 
admitted that the majority group felt that the minority had been generously 
treated and had more seats on the Executive tnan strength m the Bengal P. C. 
C iustified. At the meeting of the Bengal P. C. 0. on July 2(^ 1939 the Executive 
Council was dissolved and in its place was elected a new Executive Council m 
which the office-bearers were exactly the same as in the previous Council and the 
members were also the same except that seme 2-1 members belonging to the mmori- 
tv o-roiip were replaced by members belonf^ing to the majority group. In a matter 
Ifethis it is difficult, if not impossible, to judge motives. Ihe object of the new 
constitution was to ensure the formation of a Tribunal which would conimand the 
confidence of all groups and it cannot be denied that the Iribunal formed on July 
3o 1939 does not command such confidence, seeing that a large number of members 
of’ the Bengal P. C. 0. have objected not only to their appointment but to the 
appointment 'of the Eseeutive Council itself which was responsible for bnnsing the 
Tribimal into existence. But even this would not be constitutionally sufficient to 
declare the meeting of July 26 invalid if it was in fact held in strict accordance 

with the constitution. , j. • -i* j 

The Working Committee sent for the original letter of requisition and other 
naners and these were brought by Sjt. Krishna Kumar Chatterji, Assistant Secretary 
of the Beno-al P. C. 0. The requisition letter consists of ten separate sheets of 
papers. Of “these, eight pages have the text of the Igter addressed to the Secretary 
reauesting him to call a requisition meeting undra 61 of the Bengal P. C. 0. 
and there are signatures of members below the text. The date given in all these 
eight pages is July 15, 1939, iu some pages m ^pe like the text of the letter and 
in othei^ in h^dwnting. Two pages contain only signatures without any text and 

28 
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witlioiit any dale. The number of signatures on these two pages is 55. The total 
number of signatures is 160 and the requisite number of signatures for a valid 
requisition is one-fourth of the total number of members of the Bengal P. 0. 0. 
which should be 544 but is 541, that is, loG or lo5. The signatures on a single 
page are of persons belonging to different districts and could not have been all 
obtained on July 15, 1939. There is nothing in the requisition paper to show when 
it was received in the office of the Bengrd P. C. C. or by whom it was received in 
the office of the Bengal P. C. C. and the Assistant Secretary was unable to say 
anything about it. It is evident that all the signatures could not have been made 
on the 15th and they were evidently made on loose sheets, two of which were blank 
sheets without any text. They should have been open to ins]-)ection but unfor- 
tunately tw’o members who w'anted to see them could not do that, whatever the 
reason, and the letter of a third member for copy was not attended to. It is 
contended on these facts that the letter was not at all in existence with all the 
signatures on it on July IS, when the notices were issued, but that it was got 
ready between July IS and 26, and hence the notice was irregular. The facts 
mentioned above raised a suspicion but it is not necessary to base a decision on 
them. 

Eule 28 of the Bengal P. C. C. says “at least seven clear days’ notice shall 
be given by the Secretary to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee for convening" an ordinary or special general meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Notices will have to be sent individually to the 
members as well as to the Press”. Thus under this rule notices have to be given 
both individually and through the Press and there is to be ‘‘at least seven clear 
days’ notice.” The Bengal iCC. C. has produced certificates of posting of notices 
to members. All these certificates contain only the name of the addressee and no 
address of any addressee is given in any of them as required by Postal rules. It 
is therefore impossible to say to what addresses the notices were sent. Some 
members have complained that they did not reeei\e any notice at all and one 
member has submitted the envelope and the notice sent to him which contains a 
wrong acldress and which w’as for that reason received by him after the meeting. 
No address being given in the Certificate it is not possible to say to what addresses 
all the notiees were sent. All these notices were posted at 7-3u p. m. on July 18, 
1939 and could not therefore have been received by any member living outside 
Calcutta and by most members living even in Calcutta before tlie IQrh ac the 
earliest. The Press notice was published on the morning of July 19, 1939. The 
question is whether on these facts there was at least seven (dear days’ notice for the 
meeting. Whenever it is said that so many clear days’ notice is required for a 
meeting, the day on which the notice is published and the day on which the 
meeting is to be held, are both excluded in counting the number ot days. On that 
basis if Jidy 15 and July 26 are excluded we get only G clear days and not 7 as 
required by the rule quoted above. It is said, however, that according to the 
practice of the Bengal P. C. C. it is not necessary to exclude the days as above 
indicated and that the notice is sufficient. The words of the rule are clear and 
even if such a practice exists it cannot over-ride the express provisions of the rule. 
When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been formed by 
the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee without 
assigning any reason in the notice and assigning difierent reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisitionists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion and the 
dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a number of 
members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus making the appointment of the "Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the lcttei\ of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
•was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with the 
rules of the Bengal P. 0, C. This has not been done and the meeting of July 26, 
1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 

Demonstrations on July 9. (Correspondence) 

We give below the statement of the Congress President, Babu Kajendra Prasad 
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and the correspondence that passed between him and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
in connection with the Demonstrations on July 9 : — 

Press Statement of the Presidtid—Ctk Jiih] I'O:-. 

I have been much surprised to read in the i-apers Shri Subhas Chandra Bose's 
statement fixing the 9th July tor i-rotestini. against resolutions passed by the All 
India Congress Commiiice ai Bombay. It is well known that the resolution was 
passed after prolonged do’-tate by a very large majority against the Oiipositiou of 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. It' Committees "subordinate to the All India Congress 
Committee and ofiice-beareis of such committees or minoritios within the Congress 
begin to defy such resolutions and organise and hold protest meetings against 
decisions arrived at after full dcliberaiion by nic All India^ Coip._ress Committee or 
the Congress, there will be an eml to all disci-, line within the Congress and a 
complete disruption of the organ is.vion. I ihcreforc desire to im]>rcs5 on all 
Congress Committees and their ottice-bearers that the i olicy and practice of the 
Congress no less than loyalty to the Congress organisation reepuire that they should 
carry out and give efte-d to the resolutions \ assed by the All India Congress 
Conimittee and participation in and organising of protests and condemation against 
such resolution will be a breach of discipline. 1 trust the Congress Commirtees 
and their office-bearers will desist from organising or ].articipating in such protests 
and demonstrations. 

Telegram of the President to SJ, Bose—Sek Jiibj IfiSO, 

Surprised to read your statement fixing 9th July for protesting against 
A. I. C. C. resolution stop Am issuing press statement in response from various 
quarters stop Hope you as President Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will 
please promote discipline in Congress by cancelling proposed meetings. 

Letter of the President to SJ. Bose—lhtli July 1930. 

A delicate and difficult situation has been created by your action in organising 
protests against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee,"" passed 
at Bombay. As I made clear in the statements which I issued before the meetings 
of the 9th July were held, it appears to me that it will be impossible for the 
Congress organisation to function if subordinate Committees and office-bearers 
of the Congress, whose duty it is to carry out and give effect to the resolutions of 
the A. I. 0. C. and the Congress, were instead of doing That to organise protests 
and demonstrations against these resolutions. I personally look iipon any such 
action on their part as not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the 
gravest consequences for the future of the Congress organisation. I shall therefore 
place the whole matter before the Woiking Committee for consideration and such 
action, disciplinary or otherwise, as it may think fit to take. But in order that the 
Committee may have your explanation of your action and your point of view also 
before it I shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early date. 

Letter of Sj. Bose to the President — Ith August 1939. 

I am exceedingly sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of the ISth 
July, from Kanchi. You have asked me for an explanation of my action in 
protesting against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee passed 
at Bombay. 

In the first place, one has to distinguish between protesting against a certain 
resolution and actually defying it or violating it. What has ""so" far happened 
is that I have only protested againsi two resolutions of the A. I. C. C. 

It is my constitutional right to give expression to my 0 ]>inion regarding any 
resolution passed by the A. I. C, C. A'ou will perhai-s admit that it is " customary 
with a large number of Congressmen to express their views on resolutions passed 
by the A. I.""C. C. when a particular session of that body comes to a close. If 
you grant Congressmen the right to express their views on resolutions passed by 
the A^ I. C. C. you cannot draw line and say that only favourable opinions 
will be allowed expression and unfavourable opinions will be banned. If we have 
the constitutional right to express our views then it does not matter if those views 
are favourable or unfavourable. Your letter seems to suggest that only expression 
of unfavourable views is to be banned. 

We have so long been fiokting the British Government among other things 
for our Civil Liberty. Civil Liberty, I take it, includes freedom of speech. 
According to your point of view we are not to claim freedom of speech when we do 
not see eye to eye with the majority in the A. I. C. C. or in the Congress. It would 
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hP 1 etrano-e situation if we are to have the right of freedom of speech ns against 
fte British Government but not as against the Congress or any body subordinate 
to it If we are denied the right to adversely criticise resolutions of the A. I. 0. C. 
which in our view are harmful to the countiy’s cause then it would amount to 
denial of a dcmooratie right. May I ask you in all senoimness it democratic 
r^hts are to be exercised only outside the Congress but not inside it 1 

I hone you will agree that when a resolution is once ]>assed by the A. I. C. C., 
it is onen to us to have it reviewed or amended or altered or rescinded at a 
subsequent meeting of that body. I hope you wil also agree that it is open to 
us to anneal against the A. I. C. C. to the higher court of appeal, namely, the open 
sesston of the?)ongress. You will agree further, 1 hope, that i is open to a 
Minority to cart? on a propaganda with a view to converting tlie majonty to its 
S of view. Now how can we do this except by appealing to Congrepmen 
t£ou°h public meetings and through wrilmvs in the press t Jhe Congress to-day 
if n5; an organisatfon of a handful of fficu. I s membersnip has, I believe 
reached the ndShbourhood of 45 lakhs. We can hope to appeal to tlie rank and 
fil7 of the Congress and to convert them to our point ot view only it we are 
flowed to write m the press and also to hold meetings. If you mamtam that 
OTM a resolution is passed in the A. I. C. C. it is sacrosanct and must hold good 

then vnii mav have some iustification for banning criticism ot it. But if 


for ever then you may have some justification for banning criticism ot it. But if 
won ™t us the right to review or amend or alter or rescind a pariicular resolution 
the A I 0 G. either through tliat body or through the open session ot the 
Congress', then I do not see how you can gag criticism, as you have been trying 

am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word ‘discipline’ which 
I cannot accept. I consider myself to be a stern discipUiiaiian and I am afraid 
n the name of discipline you are trying to lieck healthy criticism. Discipline 
S not mean denying a person his constitutional and democratic right. 

Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and demooratio right to 
protest against resolutions which in our view are harmful to the country’s cause, 
0 consideration of the merits of the two resolutions will show that such protests 
were re-dlv called for. In our view these two resolutions, if given effect to, will 
Te^e to accentuate the drift towards constitutionalism, to increase the influence, 
power and authority of the Provincial Ministries at the cost of the Congress 
powe av+i-fiMSillv l.Vifi Conffrcss from tlie nnieral imblic as also 


interests of 'the country, these two resolutions should be immediately held in 

abeyance and ultimately altered suitably or withdrawn. . . . ., 

In this connection I cannot help drawing your attention to certain incidents 
at the time of the Gaya Congress in 1922 and after. I-'leasc do not forget what 
the Swarai Partv did in those days. Please do not forget either that when the 
A. I. C. C. amended the resolution of the Gaya Congress, the Gujerat R C, C. 

iesolv£d^to defy^^^^^ do not forget that Mahatma Gandhi wrote iu Yount/ India, 
if my recoiiection is correct, that the minority has the right to rebel. We have 
not gone so far yet as to actually rebel against the decision of the raaiority. We 
have simply taken the liberty of criticising certain resolutions passed by the 
maiority in the teeth of our opposition. . p , . 

1 am really surprised that you have made so much of what we regard as 
our inherent right. I hope you will accept my explanation as satisfactory. But if 
you do not do so and if you decide to resort to disciplinary action, I shall gladly 
face it for the sake of what'l regard as a just cause. In conclusion, I have to 
request that if any Congressman is penalised in connection with the events of the 
9th July, then you will also take action against me. If the observance of an All 
India Day of the 9th July is a crime then I confess, I am the arch-criminal. 

With kindest regards. 

NOTES 


(1) The Hunger-Strike of Political Prisoners in Bengal 

80 political prisoners in Bum Dum and Alipur Jails went on hunger-strike on 
July 7 and 8 to register their protest against the continued detention of political 
prisoners in Bengal and also to rouse public opinion to demand and secure their 
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immediate and unconditional release. Tlie news of the hunger-strike created a wide- 
spread stir in the country. Prominent Concressmen in Bengal— Babii Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Dr. B. G. Boy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and otheis— immediate! v got into touch with 
the Bengal Government and iiriied upon them the necessity of acceding to the 
reasonable demand of the hunger-striking rolical priscners. Idahatma Gandhi, while 
appealing to the Benaal Government to do* bare ir.stice to the political prisoners by 
releasing them, nrged upon the hunger-strikers to .cive upi the fas: as it was a wrong 
and unjustified method of securing their release. He sen: his private secretary, Sii 
Mahadev Desai, with a message To interview the hun.cr-slrikers and indu<‘e them to 
give up the hungei -strike, and also see the Bei’-ai I-.Iii.lsrers to_ secure their release. 
The Congress Piesident hastened to Calcutta and made tUorts in the same direction. 
Both Rashtrapati and Mahadev Desai had iiitcmicws with the Home Minister, and 
pleaded the cause of the piisoiiers. I he Home ^Minister was however iinresi qnsive 
to their persuasive ap^ eal. He contended tliat so long as the hunger-strike cDiitinued 
it was not possible for him to take in* the question oi release. He also told them 
that it was not tree that the Govcinmcut had made up their minds rot to lelease a 
certain number of ]Tisoners. He claimed that the Gcc. ctnment had released a 
majority of the puisoners and would continue the ■ olky of lelease accoiding to the 
recommendations of the committee, they had set up tor the puiiose. Ihe interviews 
with the prisoners likewise boie no fruit, 'lliey were resolved to continue the 
fast unless released or given a definite assniance of release in the near 
future. 

The lack of response both from the Government and the prisoners was a great 
disappointment to the Congress President. Mahatma Gandhi again made an earnest 
appeal to the prisoners *'to give up the fast which had served the purpose for 
which it was undertaken, the drawing of the attention of the country towards 
political prisoners, and therefore further prolongation of the fast was unnecessary. 

The whole country responded to the appeal of the Congress President by keep- 
ing up a continuous agitation through meetings, demonstrations, resolutions and the 
like for the early release of the prisoners and thereby save their precious lives. 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee also laboured hard for the cause. He had several interviews with the 
Home Minister and the political prisoners. His efforts in the beginning were not 
directed to persuading the political prisoners to give up the fast as he thought the 
fast was undertaken after mature deliberation and an effort to interfere with it would 
be futile and wrong, unless the Government gave a definite assurance of the early 
release of the prisoners. This position was a source of embarrassment to those who 
were striving to persuade the hunger-strikers to give up the fast. The desired 
assurance from the Government however did not come but the prisoners happily 
responded to the appeal of the Bose brothers and broke their fast on August 3-^the 
28th day of their fast. The prisoners were assured that the whole country and 
particularly the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will make a strenuous effort, 
backed by direct action, it necessary, to secure their release. 

The'news of the termination of the hunger-strike was received with a feeling of 
relief throughout the country. 

(2) Sri Jawharlal Nehru’s visit to Ceylon 

The All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay in June last passed a 
resolution on Ceylon expressing grave concern at the measures proposed by the 
Ceylon Government with reference to their Indian employees. The following notice 
issued by the Chief Secretary, Ceylon explains the measures : 

To all Daily paid Workers 

1. Notice is hereby given that all non-Ceylonese daily paid workers who have 
been granted employment in any Department of Government on or after April 1, 
1934, will be given one month's notice from July 1, 1939 of the termination of their 
services under Government, i.e., their last working day will be July 31, 1939. If 
these w'orkers desire to return to their villages abroad they will be granted tickets to 
those villages for themselves, their wives and children, not exceeding four full 
tickets in all, together with a bonus of one month’s pay to be paid to them on 
arrival at their villages. 

2. Non-Ceylonese daily paid workers employed under Government prior to 
April 1, 1939, who have a break in service of more than a year ending after March, 
1934, will similarly be given one month’s notice from July 1, 1939 but provided their 
total service exceeds 5 years net, without unduly long breaks, they will receive 
bonuses on the lines of the voluntary scheme in paragraph 4 of this Notice, 
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3. Government; does not propose at present to diseliarge non-Ceylonese daily 
paid workers not covered by the above paragraphs. It must, however, be recognised 
that retrenchment of daily paid jobs within the next year or two is inevitable and 
the policy will be adopted of discoiitiniung non-Ceylonese before Ceylonese. Workers 
discontinued on the ground of retrenchment of daily ]>aid jobs will have no claim 
for any bonus or free tickets. The following terms arc offered only to those who 
voluntarily return to their country of origin this year. 

(a) ‘Free Bailway Warrants to his home outside Ceylon for the workman, his 
wife, and minor children not exceeding d full tickets, in all. 

’ (6) (i) To a workman who has 5 years’ con tiniioiis service but less than 10 

years’ service a gratuity of 2 months’ wages. 

(ii) To a workman who has 10 years’ contiuiious service but less than 15 

years’ service a gratuity of 3 months’ wages. 

(iii) To a workman who has 15 years’ or more service a gratuity of l/18th 

of a month’s pay for each month of service, reduced by two per cent, for each year 

by which his age at retirement falls short of 60. This offer will remain open 

until December 31, 1939 only. 

5. For the purpose of this notice, non-Ceylonese means a person not born 
in Ceylon. A very few special cases such as children boin abroad of Ceylonese 
fathers may be treated as exceptions to this definition. Consideration will also be 
given to cases where a non-Ccylonese w'orker is married to a Ceylonese wife and 
has minor children living in Ceylon, but no pledge is given regarding such cases. 

6. Every daily paid emjdoyee will be required to complete either Form B 
or C. Form B applied to persons not born in Ceylon, and Form C to persons 
born in Ceylon. If a declaration on Form C that a person was horn in Ceylon is 
found to be false, he will be forthwith discharged without notice or bonus, whatever 
his past services. 

These measures created for the Indian settlers in Ceylon an anxious situation. 
To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable conflict between two friendly neighbours, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru -was deputed to go to Ceylon by the All India Congress 
Committee and effect, if possible, a peaceful settlement. 

Pt. Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on July 36. A magnificent reception 
was accorded to him by the peoi)le, Indians and Ceylonese alike. Fie was the guest 
of a special reception committee formed at the instance of Bir Baron Jayatilaka, 
the Leader of the State Council of Ceylon. 

Jawaharlal]! had a busy and strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
representatives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon, the Ceylon Indian 
Congress and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other individuals concerned. 
He addressed several crowded public meetings. At these gatlicrings he emphasised for 
preserving and perpetuating the ancient cultural and historical tics that bound 
the two countiies, the common fight they had to engage in against a common foe, 
and the imperialistic background of their economic and political woes. In his talks 
with the ministers he jdeaded for a wider vision ana broader approach to the 
problems that affected the Ceylonese and the Indians who had settled there and 
made Ceylon their home. The immediate problem, he pointed out, w'as a small 
and petty one in the context of the large problems they had to face. It was there- 
fore essential that this small problem be approached in a large sjnrit. To the 
Indians and their representatives, he appealed to sink all the internal differences 
and be a united and strong body of self-respecting citizens i)ledged to protect the 
honour of India. He coupled this advice with an earnest appeal to them to consi- 
der Ceylon also as their home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate 
fraternal relations with its inhabitants. 

This high-minded approach to the problem created a calm and favourable 
atmosphere all round. The ministers however could not sec their way to agree to 
any major change in their scheme of repatriation. They agreed to a slight modi- 
fication of the scheme and promised to take steps to minimise hardships consequent 
on repatriation. The visit of Pandit Jawaharlal, tlierefore, though it revived 
memories of traditional friendship between the tw'o countries and lessened the 
bitterness inherent in the situation, did not succeed in achieving its objective. 
The resolution of the last meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha sums up 
the present situation of the Indians in Ceylon. 

(3) The Release of Sri Jamualal Bajaj 

It will be recalled that Sri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Committee 
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and President of the Jaipur Praja JIandal was arrested in February last for defying 
an order prohibiting him from entry into the Jaipur State. He was going there 
to organise reliet for the famine-suicken. No legal trial followed the deliaiivee of 
the order, but he was kept in detention an indefinite period. The rigours of^ the 
lite of detention told on his health and he safiered from various comjdainrs. When 
local medieal talent proved inadequate, he was ofiered release provided he -went to 
some foreign country for treatment. Re declined to purchase liberty on these 
terms. On August 9, lObO he was however released unconditionally after' a needless 
and harassing detention of inoie than sis months. 

In the eoLirse of a staienieiit he issued to the press on his release he said, 
“Our straggle is not yet over ; Jaipur has just passed throu^^h its first phase. 
The Satyagraha has made the people conscious ot their strength and taught them 
how to use it 'when necessary. * The sacrifices made cannot be lost. The goal is 
nearer today, but we have to carry on oar agitation lill our present, demands, 
which are minimum and which can on no aco^unt be called anything but moderate, 
are fulifilled.*'* 

(4) Prohibition on August 1 

August 1 was a memorable Day fur Bombay. On this day Prohibition was 
launched in the city and its suburbs amid uTeat : oprdar enrhusiasin. Tiie celebra- 
tions of the day included a huge pioccssion tcmiinatiim in a public meeting, 
the largest on 'record in the history oi Bombay. It is believed that about 2 re's 
lacs of'^people assembled. “The entire Bombay and India", said Shri Yallablibhai 
Patel addressing this surging mass of huraaiiiry, “were watching and the entire 
world was waiting for tne day. That day had come. For the people of this 
country this day was the day of redemption and the day of deliverance from their 
bondage and from their slavery to the demon of drink. To-day Bombay killed its 
past history and opened a new chapter,” 

To their credit, it may be added, that the great Parsi community, the bulk of 
which was opposed to the reform, refrained from any hostile act to spoil the effect 
of the magnificent enthusiasm of the people. Some of the members of the commu- 
nity participated in the procession and the meeting. 

Premier B. G. Kher and the Minister Dr. 5l. D. Gilder were the recipients 
of warm and grateful congratulations from all jm-is of the country. A didicult 
experiment was being launched with comage, faith and determination under 
circumstances of exceptional difiieulty. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the great inspiration behind the reform, sent the following 
message : 

“I hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimately prevail 
and all combine to make the brave reform undertaken by the Bombay ministry a 
success it deserves to be. I am quite sure that the removal of the curse of iutoxica- 
ting drinks and drugs will confer lasting benefit on the country,” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — Stli. to loth, September 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from September 
8 to 15, 1939. Sri Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were, Maulaiia Abuikalam Azad, Shri Sarojini Naidu, Sri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Sris Eaieiidra Prasad, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daiila- 
tram, JChan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Bidhan Chandra Ray. 
Shanker Rao Deo, Harekrishna Mehtab, Profulla Chandra Ghosh and J. B. 
Kripalani. Shris M. K Gandhi, Jjiwaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, M. S. 
Aney, Narendra Deo, Jaiprakash Narain were present by special invitation. 

The invitees were iireseiit during the discussions of the main question of war 
crisis and India’s attitude towards it. 

1. Delhi P. C. C. 

The following decision was taken in the matter of the composition of the 
Delhi P. G. G. 

“The Delhi Provincial Congress Committee consists of 40 members of whom 
15 are elected delegates and the remaining 25 are the additional members who are 
elected. The District Congress Committee consists of 100 members. In the 
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Constifiition taeve is no provision as to how the 23 members have to be elected 
bat th'/iV-ocednie that has been followed with the assent of the All India Congress 
Conimip'ce Onice has been to allow them to be elected by the I'JO members of 
thp I j.siiiet Coininitiee bv the method of single transferable vote. This procedure 
has been adopted widi a view to enable all parties to be represented in proportion 
to their numbers in the District Committee. 

‘•Afror the election of the delegates in January 1939 and bcfoie the presidential 
ele'"iion some of the delegates approached the then president, Sii Subhas Chandra 
Bo^*' a-hin"' for ruling fiom him in favour of the method of cooperation of the 
23 members of rhe l\ 0. C. by the 13 delegates. The^ T. C. 0. which was 
then functiuning had no information about this. Amongst the delegates, out of 15, 
nine membe s belong to one group and 6 to another group. On the day when the 
meeting for the election of the Presrdenr was held and when A. I. C C. mcralDois 
were to be eleided a ruling from the then President ?ri rinohas Ciiandia Bose was 
produced to the elfcci that the 2.3 members should be co-opted by the 13 delegates. 
The nine delegates decided to have a meeting of the delegates tor purpose ot co- 
option. The General r^ecretary of the P. C C. protested against the change in the 
procedure and the ruling given by the then President bat it was pointed out that 
the ruling was ju^iificd by the practice in other provinces. In accoi dance with that 
lulin^ delegates co-opted 23 members of the P. 0. C- The other six members 
did iiot naiticipate. They have hied an appeal to the Working Committee challenging 
the vahvUiy of* the foiination of the new piovineial Congress Committee. 

“This could not be taken up by the V\mrkiag Commiiiee on ar count of the 
Worki.i.- Committee not being in existence for some time and later on an exidana- 
tion had to be called ior from the provincial O.fice. The question is \vhctlier the 
deleaites whose number is 1.3 are entitled to co-opt 2.3 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee. It is admitted that theie is no such rule in the Coustitution 
of the Province There is no doubi also that the practise in the province has been 
to allow the membeis of the Distiiet Committee whose number is lUO to elect the 25 
membeis. The only question then is whether any practice in any other province 
can over-ride the V‘‘'ictice of the Dellii Pioimce. It is true that in Bombay and 
>'agpnr the delegates co-opt the additional membeis of the Provincial Congress 
Committee but tlrere is distinct provision iii their rules permitting such co-opuon 
and the number of members co-opted is very much less rha.i the number of delegates. 
Herein Delhi there is no rule and 15 members, if the contention is correct, co-opted 
23 members. As a matter of fact it was not even 15 members who co-opted but 
only 9 who co-opted the 25 membeis. 

“In the oniuion of the Committee this cannot be justified either under the rules 
or in principle. The co-option of the 23 members is. therefore, set aside and the 
District Congress Committee is directed to elect the 23 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee by the method of single transferable vote as early as possible. 
The (Secretary will take early steps to see that the Provincial Congress Committee is 
rcLonstituted' in accordance with this decision. It may be added that a letter was 
addressed to the Secretary of the P. C. C. on xVugust 10, 1939 asking for any 
explanation that the Committee might, have to offer in regard to the points raised in 
the appeal and a coin’ of the letters addressed to this Committee was also enclosed 
but no explanation has been received." 

2. A. I. C. C. Fund 

The Committee decided that the A. I. C. 0. fund in Bengal created from the 
contributions of ihe Congress members of the legisiacnre lying in deposit with the 
leader of the Congress Legislative Party be transferred to Maulana Abulkalam Azad 
who may hold it on behalf of the A. I. C. C. 

3. Bengal P. C. C. 

The following resolution was passed : 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was held on August 
30, _lyo9, pt which a resolution was adopted by it. This resolution reviews two 
decisions ot this committee -one relating to disciplinary action which it felt obliged 
to take against its President and the other declaring null and void the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held on July 26 1&9 

and the appointment of the Provincial Tiibimal. The resolution refers to manv 
omer matters which are wholly irrelevent to the decision and in effect it refuses to 
give effect to the decision of the Working Committee. It further calls upon elective 
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Congress Committees in the province to hold special meetings to give their opinion 
on the two resolutions. 

■‘The Working Committee note with regret that not only the tone and temper 
of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme wholly 
unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee 
and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them. 

“The reasons for the decisions which this committee reluctantly took were fully 
stated and need not be repeated here. The Committee sees no reason to revise thern. 
It desires to point out, however, that the action it took was called for in the interests 
of the Congress organisation which requires not only^^nity in Congress ranks but 
also discipline and obedience to its resolutions. 

“It is accordingly resolved that the Bengal Provincial Congress CommitLee be 
called upon to give effect to the resolution of this Committee by electing a president. 
The election of a president is required also under the rules of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee according to which the Provincial Committee wifi remain in- 
complete without a President." 

4. Bengal Election Tribunal 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had failed to appoint an election 
Tribunal in ^terms of the Congress Constitution. The Working Committee had, 
therefore, to appoint the Tribunal The President, however, wrote to the Secretary, 
Bengal P. C. G. that in spite of failure of the P. C. C. to apoint the Tribunal, if 
at that stage even the Secietary could suggest names for the Tribunal which were 
approved of by all the parties in the Bengal P. C. G., he would advise the Working 
Committee to appoint them. At Wardha where the leaders of the different Congress 
groups in Bengal were present the President called the Secretary of the Bengal P. C. 
C. who was also there and made to him the same proposal for the formation of the 
Tribunal. The Secretary, however, could give no agreed list. The Working 
Committee was, therefore, constrained to appoint the Bengal Election Tribunal in 
terms of the Congress Constitution consisting of the following : 

1. Sri Satishehandra Das Gupta, 2. Sri Kshitish Prasad Chatterji, 3. Sri 
Priyaranjan Sen. 

5. Utkal Election Tribunal 

The province of Utkal had failed to appoint its election tri'nunal in terms 
of the Constitution. The Working Committee^ therefoi^^ apr-ointed one in terms 
of the constitution consisting of Bri Gopaibandhu Choudhry and Sri Harihardas 
about whom there had been general agreement in the Provincial Executive Council. 

6. Obituary— Rev. U. Ottaaia 

The following resolution was passed : 

“The Committee express their deep sorrow on the death 'of the Rev. XJ. 
Ottama who for years renreseiPed the Province of Burma on the All India Congress 
Committee and rendered valuable services in the cause of Indian Freedom.’’ 

7. Complaint against Shri B. P. Misra 

The Working Committee had appointed Sri Bhulabhai Desai to look into the 
complaint, take the necessary evidence and report to the_ Working Committee. He 
went to Nagpur but after a collide of days’ inquiry Sri Ivedar and his companions 
withdrew from the inquiry. Sri Kedar sent a long statement to the President 
giving reasons for their withdrawal and requesting him to grant an independent 
inquiry by a person of the position of a High Court judge. The Committee was 
of the view that what the complainants wanted was unreasonable. The appointment 
of Sri Bhulabhai Desai had been with their consent. They had themselves 
withdrawn from the inquiry without sufficient reason. Any further decision in 
this matter was left to the President. 

8. Sri Chintamani Misra (Utkal) 

The following resolution was passed * 

“In view of the report of Sri Rajendra Prasad on the charges brought against 
the Premier of Orissa by Sri Chintamani Misra, Office Secretary of Utkal P. C. C., 
this Committee calls upon Sri Chintamani Misra to offer full and frank apology 
for the charges which he had made and which have been found to be false and 
to resign his office from the Executive Committee of the Utkal P. C. C.” 

29 
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9. Ajmere P. C. C. 

The Workinf? Committee deoided that the instructions of the General Secretary 
TTcre to be carried out by the Ajmere P. C. G that is, office-bearers were to call a 
meeting- of the P* C. 0. to decide the question about the vote of confidence in 
the President. The Committee also decided that when the meeting of the P. C. 0. 
was called an official from the A. I, C. C. office should be present to observe the 
proceedings. All those who were the members of the P. G. C. before the present 
dispute arose were to be invited to participate. Members who were disentitled to 
attend in terms of the Congress Constitution for failure to wear khadi etc, may 
be precluded from participating in the meeting by the officer deputed by the 
A. L C. C. ofiice. 

10. War Crisis and India 


The Committee met on the 8th. As the president had not arrived and was 
to arrive nest morning, it was decided that the^ meeting be postponed to the 9th. 
The Committee with all the invitees except Sri Jawaharlal Nehru met on the 9th. 
They met again on subsequent days. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who arrived at Wardha 
from China on the 10th evening participated in the disenssion from 11th morning. 
On the 11th the Working Committee decided to invite Mr. Mohammad Ali Jiunah, 
President of the Muslim League, to participate in the deliberations. The following- 
telegraphic communications took place between the President and Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; 

“ Congress _ Working Committee discussing War Situation. View serious 
question affecting India should like discuss with you. Would appreciate your 
joiuing discussions at Wardha any day upto 15th.” 

“Tour telegram, shall be glad discuss situation with you at Delhi, cannot 
go Wardha owing previous commitments. Muslim League Working Committee 
Meeting Delhi seventeenth. Am bound reach Delhi thirteenth. 

'•Thanks your telegram. Purpose of inviting you was to receive your assistance 
in shaping Working Committee decision on critical situation. That purpose cant 
be served by my coming Delhi”. 


After prolonged discussions which lasted for nearly 5 days, the Committee 
issued the following statement 

“The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the grave 
crisis that has developed owing to the declaration of war in Europe. The principles 
which should guide the nation in the event of war have been repeatedly laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this committee reiterated them and 
expressed their displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion bv the British 
government in India. As a first step to dissociate themselves from this policy 
of the British Government, the Committee called upon the Congress members of 
the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next session. Since 
then the Bdiish Government have declared India as a belligerent country 
lU'omiilgated Ordinances, passed the Government of India Act Amending Bill and 
taken other far-reaching measures which affect the Indian people vitally and 
tiivumscrioe and limit the powers and activities of the provincial governments 
This has been done without the consent of the Indian people whose declared 
wishes ^in such matters have been deliberately ignored by the British Government, 
The Working Committee must take the gravest view of these developments. 

“The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideolo^-v 
and practice of Fascisin and Nazism and their glorification of war and violence and 
the suppression of the human spirit. It has condemned the aggression in which 
they have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well-established principles 
recognised standards _ of civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism and 
Nazism tue intensification of the Imperialism against which the Indian people have 
srruggled for many years. Ihe Working Committee must therefore unhesitatinelv 
eoudemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Government in Germany against Poland 
and sympathise with those who resist it. ^ -ruiauu 

T r f issue of war and peace for 

India must be decided by the Indian people, and no outside authority can impose 
this decision upon them, nor can the Indian people permit their resources to 
be exploited for imperialist ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt to use 
India 6 resources, for purposes not approved by tliem, will necessarily have to be 
opposed by them. If cooperation is desired — - ^ 


t: . , u 1 • <^0‘^Pf’ation is desired in a worthy cause, this cannot be 

obtained by eompnlaion and imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to the 
carrying out by the Indian people of orders issued by external authority. Co- 
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operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a cause which both con- 
sider to be worthy. The people of India have, in ihe recent past, faced great risks 
and willingly made great* sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish a 
free democratic state in India, and their sympathy is entirely on the side of 
demoraey and freedom. But India cannot asso. late herself in a war said to be for 
democratic freedom when that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited 
freedom as she possesses, taken away from her. 

“The Committee are aware that the Government of Great Britain and France 
have declared that they are Uj^hting for demociacv and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. But the history oFthe recent vast is full of ei,ami'les showing the 
constant divergence betveen the spoken word, the ideals proclaimed, and the real 
motives and objectives. During^ the war^ ot l9i4-lS, the cWlaied waie rums were, 
preservation of deinociacy, self-determination, and the fieedom of small nations, 
and yet the veiy Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims eiueied into 
secret treaties embodying impeiialist designs for the carving u]> of the Ottaman 
Empire. While stating^ that they dialiot want any a^-quisiiion of teiiiiory, the 
victorious Powers added largely to their colonial dcmains. The present Euro; ean 
war inself signifies the abject laiktre of the treaty of Versailles and of ns makers, who 
broke their pledged word and im osed an irnpeiialist peace on the deieatcd nations. 
The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, the League oi Nations, w-as muzzled and 
strangled at the outset and later killed by its parent States. 

‘•Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a seemingly fervent 
declaration of taith may be followed by an ignoble desertion. In Manchuria the 
British Government connived at aggression ; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. 
In Czechoslovakia and Spain democracy was in peril and it was deli- 
berately betrayed, and the whole system of collective security was sabotaged by 
the very power's who had previously declared their* faith in it. 

‘•Again it asserted that democracy is in danger and must be defended and 
with this statement the Committee are in entire agreement. The Committee believe 
that the peoples of the West are moved by this ideal and objective and for these 
they are prepared to make sacrifices. But again and again the ideals and senti- 
ments of the people and of those who have sacrificed themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and faith has not been kept with them. 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested 
interests and privilege, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, 
the issue is democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India is 
intensely interested in it. The Committee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not eontliet with the interests of British democracy or of world demo- 
cracy. But there is an inherent and ineradicable confict between democracy tor India or 
elsewhere and imperialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance 
and extension of democracy, then she must, necessarily end imperialism in her own 
possessions, establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have 
the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly without external interference, and must guide her own policy. A 
free democratic India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic cooperation. She will work for 
the establishment of a real world order based on freedom and democracy, utilising 
the world’s knowledge and resources for the progress and advancement of 
humanity. 

‘ The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only but of htimanily 
and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving the essential structure of the 
persent day world intact. It is likely to refashion the world for good or ill, 
politically, socially and economicallv. This crisis is the inevitable consequence oi 
the social and political coiifiicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
since the last Great \Yar, and it will not be finally resolved till these conflicts 
and contradictions are removed and a new equilibrium established. That equilibrium 
can only be based on the ending of the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another, and on a reorganisation of economic relations on a juster basis for 
tne common good of all. India is the crux of the problem, for India has been 
the outstanding example of modern imperialism and no refashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must 
play an important part in any scheme of world reorganisation. But she can only 
do so as a free nation whose energies have been released to work for this great 
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end. Ireedeni today is indivisible and every attempt to retain imperialist domina- 
tion in aiiv part of the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

“The^Working Committee have noted that many_ rulers of Indian States have 
offered their services and resources and expressed their desire to support the cause 
of democracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in favour of 
democracy abroad, the Committee would suggest that their first concern should be 
the introduction of democracy within their own states in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme. The British Government in India is more responsible 
for this autocracy than even the rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is the very negation of democracy and of 
the new world order for which Great Britain claims to be fighting in Europe. 

“As the Working Committee view past events in Europe, Africa and Asia, and 
more particularly past and present occiinences in India, they fail to find any 
attempt to advance the cause of democracy or self-determinar.ion or any evidence 
that the present war declarations of the British Government are being, or are going 
to be, acted upon. The true measure of democracy is the ending of imperialism 
and fascism alike and the aggression that has accompanied them in the past and 
the present. Only on that basis can a new order be built up. In the^ struggle for 
that new world order, the Committee are eager and desirous to help in every way. 
But the Committee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a war 
which is conducted on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate imperia- 
lism in India and elsewhere. 

“In view, however, of the gi’avity of the occasion and the fact that the pace 
of events during the last few days has often been swifter than the working of 
men’s minds, the Committee desire to take no final decision at this stage, so as to 
allow for the full elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives ^ aimed at, 
and the position of India in the present and in the future. But the decision cannot 
long be delayed as India is being committed from day to day to a policy to which 
she is not a party and of which she disapproves. 

“The Working Committee therefore invite the British Government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism 
and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how these aims are going to 
apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they include the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy 
will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear declaration 
about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only this 
will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. The real 
test of any declaration is its application in the present, for it is the present that 
will govern action today and give shape to the future. 

“War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terrible to contemplate. But 
war has been taking its heavy toll of human life during recent years in Abyssinia, 
Spain and China. Innumerable innocent men, women and children have been 
bombed to death from the air in open cities, cold-blooded massacres, torture and 
utmost humiliation have followed each other in quick succession during these years 
of hon'or. That horror grows, and violence and the threat of violence 
shadow the world and, unles checked and ended, will destroy the precious inheri- 
tance of past ages. That horror has to be checked in Europe and China, but it 
will not end till its root causes of fascism and imperialism are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee are prepared to give their co-operation. But it will 
be infinite tragedy if even this terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose -of retaining this structure which is itself the cause of war and 
human degradation. 

“The Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian people have no 
quarrel with the German people or the Japanese people or any other people. But 
they have a deep-rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom and are based on 
violence and aggression. They do not look forward to a victory of one people over 
another or to a dictated peace, but to a victory of real democracy for all the countries 
and a world^ freed from the nightmare of violence and imperialist oppression. 

/The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to end all internal 
conflict and controversy and, in this grave hour of peril, to keep in readiness and 
hold together as a united nation, calm of purpose and determined to achive the 
freedom of India within the larger freedom of the world.” 
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11. A. I. C. C. Meeting 

The Committee tvere of the orinioa that this momentous question of the War 
Crisis should be referred to the A. *1. C. C. for any linal decision. It was therefore 
decided that a meeting of the A. I. C. C. be called at Wardha on October ‘7. 1939 
and subsequent days. 

12. Sri Jawaliarlal Nelira 

The President nominated Sri Jawaharlal Xehru as a member of the Working 
Committee. 

13. War Committee 

The Committee passed the following resolution : 

‘Tn view of the situation aiising out of the European War and statement there- 
on issued by the Workiii_L Committee, the Committee hereby appoint a Sub-Committee 
cousistina of Srts Jawaharlal Mchru tChaiiman). IMauiana Abulkalam Azad and 
Sri Vallabhbhai l\itei to deal with the questions in connection with the situation." 

NOTES 

Pandit Jawharlai's Visit to China 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has been planning a visit to China as a mark of his 
personal and the country's symo athy for the "’suiFeiing of the Chinese people in 
their national crisis. But the* atlairs in India and abroad prevented the fulfilment 
of the wish. When however he recei"ed pressing invitations from the Chinese 
people and the authorities, the call became irresistible. He left Allahabad for 
China on August 20, 1939. It was a personal visit but it had behind it the good- 
will of the whole country, and particularly of the Congress. 

He reached Chungking, the wartime capital of China, on August 23. A warm 
and enthusiastic welcome was given to him on his arrival. Representatives of vari- 
ous official and non-official organisations participated in the reception. 

In his public speeches, press interviews and a special broadcast arranged for 
him, Pandit Nehru conveyed to the Chinese people and their leader, India's love 
and her appreciation of the brave and united struggle they were carrying on against 
a cruel and wanton aggression of an Imperialistic Power. He recalled the historic 
contacts of the two ancient civilizations, the amazing eontiniiiry and vitality that 
characterised them, the fearful ordeals of the present and the bright future that 
awaited them. Pie paid a tribute to the courage, determination and foresight of 
the Chinese leader, Marshal Chian g-kai-Shek and his brave and faithful consort 
Madam Chian g-kai-Shek. He also conveyed to them the messages of sympathy 
and good will which he brought from the Congress President, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Poet Pvabindranath Tagore. 

Jawaharlalji had several interviews with Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek. In his all 
too brief visit he managed to see as much of the new China" as he could. He was 
specially struck by the part women were playing in the new awakening and the 
revival of cottage industries, both of which forcibly reminded him of their counter- 
parts in India. 

His visit originally planned to last for four weeks was abruptly cut short by 
the crisis in Europe. The visit, though brief, reinforced and strengthened the bonds 
of Indo-Chines friendship. 

Settlement in Jaipur 

Ever since his release, Sri Jamnalal Baja] has been engaged in exploring 
possibilities for effecting a settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur 
Praja Mandal. It will be recalled that the Praja Mandal had launched a campaign 
of civil resistance for winning not responsible government but elementary civil 
liberties, the liberty to pursue constructive activites and the liberty to carry on 
peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to preparing them 
tor responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release of Sri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Processions 
Regulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of the authorities to 
end the tension and appease the people. Sri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
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settleiiicnt are; (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
newspapers, uii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur. It was a fitting 
finale to the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

Premiers’ Conferenee— to 30, 1939 

A meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Congress Provinces was held in 
Poona on August 20 and subsequent dates. Sardar Vallabhai, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Subcommittee presided. 

The meeting was attended by the General Secretary of the Congress, the 
Premiers of Madinas, Bombay, XT. P., Behar, C. P., Assam, the Minister of Utkal, 
the Eevenue Minister of Behar, and the Home Minister of Bombay. 

The International situation arising out of the present crisis was the 
subject of an exhaustive discussion. The general administrative situation obtaining 
in the various Congress provinces was reviewed at length. The taxation measure's 
undertaken by the Congress Governments were explained by the respective 
premiers. The prohibition programme as pursued by the Congress Ministries was 
discussed with special reference to its completion within the time-limit prescribed 
by the Working Committee and the sources of income to be tapped for the purpose. 

Among other subjects dealt with were labour legislation, protection to 
handlooin industry, co-ordination of industrial development so as to check over- 
production and uneconomic competition. Proposals for trade disputes legislation 
in different provinces were discussed and it was decided that, as far as possible, 
uniformity should be maintained. There were some industries like textiles and 
sugar which, in The existing circumstances of the country, had very nearly reached 
the saturation point. It was essential to regulate the further development of such 
industries and to this end inter-provincial co-operation was considered necessary. 

Proceedings of the AH India Congress Committee 

Wardha — 9 and 10 October 1989 

A meeting of the All -India Congress Committee waa held at Wardha on 
October 9, and 10, 1939 in Navabharat Vidyalaya. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. 

269 members out of a total of 418 were present. The province- vise attendance 
was as follows : Ajmer 5, Andhra 25, Assam 5, Bihar 26, Bengal 45, Bombay 5, 
Delhi 2, Gujerat 14, Kamatak 9, Kerala 8, Mahakoshal 12, Maharastra 19, Nagpur 
5, N. W. F. P. 1, Punjab 13, Sindh 4, Tamilnad 23, United Provinces 33, Utkal 10, 
Ex-presidents 5. Total 274. 

Before commencing the proceedings Babu Rajendra Prasad explained in brief 
the object for which the meeting was called. “We are meeting here to discuss the 
situation which has arisen out of the War. The Congress and the All India 
Congress Committee have from time to time passed resolutions defining our attitude. 
These resolutions except the last one were passed at a time when war was a 
possibility but was not actually going on. The latest statement of Working 
Committee was adopted after the declaration of war. You will have seen from that 
statement that we have asked the British Government to declare and define their 
war aims, with particular reference to India in unequivocal terms. The present war, 
we are all aware, is being waged by England and France against Germany. The 
declared objective is to free Europe from the constant fear of Nazi aggression and 
generally to secure freedom for ail nationalities. We have expressed our detestation 
of Nazi methods ^ of aggressions. We have also expressed our sympathy in unmis- 
takable terms with all those countries which have from time to time been made 
the victims of unprovoked attacks. AYe protested when Abyssinia was attacked. AVe 
expressed our sympathy with the democratic forces in Spain. We protested against 
the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. A'V'e have expressed our sympathy 
with all the suffering nations. We have thus made our position perfectly clear. 
What we want is clarification of the position of the allies and particularly of 
England. AVe are aware that in the past there have been occasions when the 
avowed objects for w'hich a war was fought were not the real objects. The last 
Great AYar fought with slogans of self-determination and ‘making the world safe 
for democracy’, did not fulfil any of these objects. AYe are, therefore, naturally 
doubtful if the professed aims of the present war are its real aims. 
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“India at the present moment is not an independent country. If it were 
independent it would have considered whether it should ]oin_ the present war. Many 
other countries w'hich sympathise with Poland have not joined the w'ar and it is 
possible that with all our sympathy Poland and ^ with the best _ wish in the 

world to save the cause or demojmjy, we mi/nt have decided in favour of 
neutrality. If India is aske.l to help in a war for restoring and uuaranreeiau the 
freedom of Poland, is it any wonder that India should ask to be made free before 
she can render any help 1' ” It is no ques.ion of bariraininu’ or takini advanta:;'e of 
the diiiiciiltie.5 of England. It is a simple and straiu’htrorward qnestioa that India 
asks. What part or lot can she have "in a war waeed for the freedom of other 
countries when her own freedom is denied tj her by people wuo are rmhtina for 
freedom and democracy in E trope ? IVe want a srramht answer to that question. 
We have also said that a mere" declaration will n ^ satisfy us. Wc want that 
declaration to be ei\en edcu to to the extent it is rossible under nre'^on: conditions. 
We see that there are individnal iroups, parries and communitic-' in Iivdi.i v,-ho have 
put forward their own claims to be eoitsidercdi. If the Eritish CTO\er:inient and 
staresmen ou-c make up their mini to deal fairly with India and to pive edecc to 
the itieas wdii -h they profess in re— roi ’h should not be ditricult for 

them to evolve a foimula tuat can sa'.isiy ai: panics an>l -.ro ips. 

“The resoiurijn winch the \\'orkiuu Committee wdl soon iLice before you asks 
you to endorse the s.atcuten: of the Workiipi Committee and a’.ithorise the Com- 
mittee to rake such steps as may be necessary to deal with the situation as it may 
arise in the present war crisis.” 

Rssolatioas — War Crisis 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee with some 
slight verbal changes were pa.ssed : 

^The declaration of war in Europe has created an international situation of the 
gravest import to the world and to India, and the All India Congress Committee 
charged with the heavy responsibility of guiding the people of India in this moment 
of world crisis, has sought guidance fiom the princii les and declarations of the 
Congress in considering this grave situation. The Congress has been guided through- 
out by its objective of achieving the iudei'endenee of the Indian people and the 
establishment of a free democratic state in India wheiein the rights and interests of 
all minorities are ]u-eserved and safe-auardeJ. The meaiia it has ado; ted in its 
struggles and acriviries have been peaceful and legitimate, and it has looked upon 
war and violence with horror and as opposed to pro-.r(Ss _ and civilisation. In 
particular, the Congress declared itself opposed to all im: erialist wars and to the 
domination of one country over another.* 

In spite of the repeated declarations of the Congress in regard lo war, the 
British Gevenimeat Lave declaied India a belligerent "cuunrry without the consent 
of the Indian people and various far-reaching measuies have been hurried through 
the legislatures and promulgated in the foim of ordinances vitally ahecting them 
and circums'-ribing and limiiing the Provincial Governments. 

The All India Congress Committee, however, does not wish to take any final 
decision precii-itareiy^^and without giving every opportunity for the war and peace 
aims of the British Gosernnient to be clarified, with particular reference to India. 
The Committee approves of and endorses the statement issued by the Working 
Committee on rie?itember 14, lv)39 on the war crisis, and repeats the invitation 
contained therein to the British Government to state their war aims and 
peace aims. 

While the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi aggression, it is convinced 
that peace and freedom can only be established and pireserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the'principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. In particular, India 
must be declared an independent nation and present application should be given to 
this status to the largest possible extent. The A. I. C. C. earnestly trusts that this 
declaration will be made by the British Government in any statement that it may 
make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Committee desire to declare afresh that Indian freedom must be based on 
democracy and unity and the full recognition and protection of the rights of all 
minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the Working Committee of the 
War Emergency Sub-Committee and authorises the Working Committee to take such 
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steps as may be necessary to give effect to this resolution and to their statement on 
the war crisis.” 

The Next Congress and Elections 

In view of the crisis that has arisen and the necessity of preparing the nation 
to meet such developments as might take place, and avoiding the distraction of 
elections at a time of national emergency, the A. I. C. C. resolves that the annual 
session of the Congress, which was fixed to take place during the lasr week of 
December, be postponed to the second fortnight in March, The Congress delegate 
elections, the elections for the new A. I. C 0., and the Presidential election will 
staiul postponed till such time as may be fixed later. 

As, however, it may be considered necessary, in order to consider vital issues 
affecting the nation, to have a session of the Congress at an earlier date, a special 
session "of the Congress may be convened by the Working Committee duiiiig the last 
week of Detembei or at any other suitable time. The Working Cornmittee is 
authorised to decide about the necessity of such a special session and to fix the 
dates and the venue for it. In the event of such a special session being held piovi- 
fiion shall be made for delegates only, and the present delegates to the Congress shall 
be entitled to attend it. The A, I. C. G. for the current year will function as the 
Bubiects committee for the special session. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. office had received notice of 46 non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting. According to the Constitution one full day is sec apart for the 
consideration of the non-official lesohicions. The piesidenr. however explained to the 
committee that in view of the special puipose for which the meeting was called it 
was not advisable that their attention be distracted by other matters. He suggested 
that if the Committee was agreeable the non-official resolutions given notice of may 
not he taken up tor consideration. The Comraitlee accepted the sugaestion and the 
non-official resolutions weie dropped. Before the meeting dispersed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Babu Rajendia Prasad explained once again the deep significance and the 
far-reaching implications of the present ciisis and the necessity for united action. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — 7th. to 11th. October, 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held from October 7 to 11 at 
Wardha. Shri Rajendra Pra&ad piesldcd. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jamiialal Baja] Pattabhi Sitaiamawa, 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhidabhai Desai, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chandra 
Eoy, Shauker Rao Deo, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Hareknshna Mehtab and J. B. 
Kiipalani. 

Shris Narendra Deo and Jaipiakash Narain were present by special invitation. 
Maulvi Miifri Kifayatullah though invited could not be present owing to reasons 
of health. Gandhiii was present throughout the sittings of the Working Committee. 

Accounts 

(al Chna Fund : Resolved tMt the money spent upon motor ambulance and 
other equipments as mediLine etc, in connection with the China Unit, be -written off. 

(b) Spanish Relief Fund : Resolved that the sum of Rs. 323-5-3 standing to 
the credit of this account be transferred to the China Account. 

War Situation 

The situation arising out of the European -war was discussed and two resolutions 
dealing with ‘War Crisis’ and ‘Congress and Elections’ were adopted to be placed 
before the meeting of the A. I. C. 0. as official resolutions. — For the text of the 
lesoliitions as they were finally passed by the A. I. C. C. See pp. 230—232. 

Provincial Constitution 

The Constitutions of the Provinces of Gujerat, Kerala, Andhra, Mohakoshal, 
were placed before the Working Committee and approved. 

N. W. F. P. 

The N. W. F. P. C. C. had made a rule that no member of the Congress can 
form a group inside or outside the Congress or carry on hostile propaganda against 
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it or describe himself by any other name than that of a Khudai Khidmat^ar or 
Congressman, "ihis rule' was* sent for the sancrion of the Working Committee. The 
Committee gave the following decision in the matter 

"■The Working Committee considered the new rule framed by the Frontier P. 
C. C. recommending the addition of a proviso to Article IV of their constitution. 
The Committee understand that the object of the proposed amendment is to secure 
uniformity of policy and practice among Congressmen in the province and to 
ensure conformity to diseiidine. The Committee realise that the Frontier P. C. C. 
has to face peoufiar diiiiculties in the carrying on of its work in view of the special 
circumstances prevailing in the province, and to prevent ^disruptive tendencies from 
developing. Such discipline and uiii*y of edjrt are all the more necessary be- 
cause of "the grave crisis that confro.nts the country .ind wmich necessitates “ full 
preparation for united 

"The Committee are of ot ii.ion that t:ie_obie:t_ ruined at bv the proposed 
amendment can be achieved by the P. C. C. taking dis -iplinary action against any 
Congressmen who commits a breach of the fundamenlnl policy of the Congress or 
who deliberately acts in such a way as to bring discredit on the Congres^s. The 
P. C. C. has power under the constitution to take such disciplinary action. The 
proposed amendment to Article IV of the Provincial constitiirion will thus be un- 
necessary. 

“The Committee expect all Coa_.ress:iieii in the Province to help Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the acknowledged and unrivalled leader of the Province, in the 
ditiieiiit task that confronts him. 

‘‘The organisation of the Khudai Khidmatgars is Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
own creation and it has done signal service to the people of the province under 
his leadership. In 1931, at Khan Saliab’s suggestion, this organisation of non- 
violent volunteers became part of the Congress organisation. The Khudai 
Khidmatgars have ever since then been the volunteer organisation of the Congress 
in the Frontier Province under the supreme command of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. Their function is to serve the public and the Congress cause in the province, 
and. if they are to retain their efficiency, they must remain under his command 
and subject to his discipline. Congressmen in the Frontier Province should not 
form or associate themselves with any "volunteer organisation other than the Khudai 
Khidmiitgars. It is open to the Khudai Khidmiitgars to have a pledge for their 
members in keeping with Congress policy,” 

Rajendra Prasad-Jianah Correspondence 

Following is the full text of the eorrespondonee that passed between the 
Congress President, and the President cf the Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
about the charges levelled by the Muslim League against Congress Provincial 
Governments in the matter of the treatment of the rnuslim minorities: — 

President's Letter to Mr. Jinn-ih — 5t\. October : — 

“In the resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
passed recently in Delhi, reference has been made to Provincial Governments! 
It is stated 'that rrovincial Autonomy in several Provinces has resulted 
in the domination of t’ne Hiiidus _ over the Muslim minorities whose life and 
liberty, property and honour are in danger, and even their religious rights 
and culture are being assailed and annihilated ever^^ day under the Con^-ess 
Governments in various Provinces. I’andit Jawaharlal Aehru has also informed me 
that you mentioned this maiTer to him in the course of a recent conversation. 

“We feel that the^e chari^os are wholly unfounded and are based on misap- 
prehension and one-sided reports that might have reached you and the League. 
The Governments concerned have inquired into the matter whenever such charges 
have been made and have denied them. On a previous occasion we expressed our 
willingness to have any specific instances investigated by impartial authority. We 
feel strongly, and I am sure, you will acree with us, that such charges, when 
seriously made, should be inquired into and either substantiated or disproved. We 
would like this course to be adopted in regard to any specific instances that are 
put forward. If you agree, we could request the highest judicial authority in India, 
Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal Court, to inquire into this matter. In 
the event of his not being available, some other person of a similar status and 
judicial position might be approached. 

“I shall gladly place this matter before the Working Committee of the 
Congress and get them to pass a formal resolution to this effect, 

^0 
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‘T am leaving for Wardlia to-day and shall be obliged to you if you mil 
send an early reply. I snail be in Wardha for about a week. 

J/r. Jm 7 iah's Reply to President— 6th. October 

‘T am in receiot of vour letter dated October 5, 1939. I beg to inform you 
that I have already placed the whole case before the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General and have requested him to take up the matter without delay as he and 
the Governors of the Provinces have been expressly authorised under the Cons- 
titution and are entrusted with the responsibility to protect the rights and the 
interests of the minorities. , ^ „ , - 1 • ^-u 

“The matter is now under His Excellency s consideration and he is the pro- 
per authority to take such action and adopt such measures as would meet our re- 
quirements and would restore complete sense of security and satisfaction amongst 
the Mussalmans in those Provinces where the Congress Ministries are in charge 
of the administration. i- 

^'In these circumstances, I do not wish to discuss further the various state- 
ments made in your letter as it is unnecessary to do so, but I must say that some 
of them are wholly inaccurate. 


NOTES —Gandhi Jayanti 

Gandhiji’s seventy-first birthday which fell on October 2, attracted more 
than usual attention and interest. His message of non-violence stood out in 
conspicuous relief against the tragic background of a destructive war going on 
in Europe. 

The country celebrated the event as usual by devoting a whole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being the 
propaganda and sale of khadi. Workers everywhere strove to dispose of large 
stocks of khadi. The birthday celebrations were also marked by public meetings 
held all over the country where the significance of Gandhiji’s life, message and 
philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolutions passed. 
Many papers issued special Gandhi Jayanti numbers. Many others published 
articles dealing with his life and work. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University, Benares 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi on his birthday a memorial volume entitled ‘Essays 
and Refiections on Mahatma Gandhi’. The volume is a collection of tributes from 
eminent persons in all spheres of life and from all parts of the world. 

^lahatmaii received congratulatory messages from individuals and associations 
over the world, wishing him health and long life and praying for the success of 
his message of non-violence, peace and goodwill. 

All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
War and Indian States 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference issued 
the following statement on October 4, at Wardha : 

“The Standing Committee of the States’ Peoples’ Conference have met at a time 
of grave crisis in the world, when w’ar rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take^ vital decisions of the gravest import to their future. This future will 
necessarily comprise the States, and even in the present the crisis is having its 
direct repercussions in che Indian States. The Committee desire to associate them- 
selves fully with the statement issued by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress on September 14, 19 >9, and wnth the resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee on the War Crisis passed on October 10, 1939. Believing, 
as they do, in the unity of India and a common freedom for all the 
Indian people, they record their deep satisfaction that the Congress has, at 
this critical juncture, given powerful voice to the demand of the Indian 
people for democratic freedom. In this freedom to come the people of the States 
must be equal sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder equal responsibilities. 

The immediate cause of this war in Europe was Nazi aggression and the 
Western allies have proclaimed that they are fighting in the cause of democracy, 
freedom and self-determination. With these objectives the Standing Committee 
is in full agreement but it is incumbent that these objectives should be clarified 
and applied to countries outside Europe and especially to India* The Standing 
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Committee therefore associate themselres with the request made by the Natioual 
Congress to the British Government for a full and unequivocal statement of Britain’s 
war and peace aims. These aims should be applicable to the people of the Indian 
States also, who live under an autocratic system which is more reactionarv than 
even the Nazi regime against which Britain is fighting. As the Congress ^Vorking 
Committee has stated^' “tiie British Government in India is more responsible for 
this autocracy than even the Ituleis themselves, as has been made_ painfully 
evident during the past year.’’ To sunport this system in India is the very 
negation of democracy and all that Great Biitaiii is said to stand for in the war. 

Many of the Kuiers of Indiian States htive ofiered their services and resources 
to Great Britain for the prosecution of the war and have ex’cressed their support 
to the cause of democracy in Euroj c. It is inconeruous in the extreme that 
such professions shonld be made while undiluted autocracy pre'^'ails in the Stales. 
The rulers have not in any way sought to consult'their jeople before_ odering 
the resources of their States or'eommiiting themseives to the yar. The Standing 
Committee, speaking on Lehai: o£ the people of tl'.e Indian States, cannot accept 
this commitment, or agree to this continuation of autocracy in the States because 
war has broken out in Europe. 

The Committee notes that the war has already J:.een used for the purpose of 
introducing new and stringent repressive measures aiki putting an end to civil 
liberty in many of the States. In some States, p-romised reforms in the administra- 
tion "have been deliberately postponed because ot the war. A war, ostensibly for 
democracy, is thus resulting in greater autocracy and repression in the States and 
in stopping all advancer The people of the "States express their strongest protest 
against this and are wholly unable to give their support to the war under these 
conditions. They may have to resist impositions forced down upon them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the question of introducing 
democratic institutions in the States is of urgent and vital importance, so that 
the people of the States might take their proper place in the shaping of a free 
and independent India and in the new world order to come. The committee 
therefore invite the various Rulers to declare that they accept the objective of 
full responsible government in their States and undertake to give effect, to it, in 
the largest possible measure, in the immediate future. The new repressive legislation 
should be suspended and civil liberty allowed, India may be legally at war 
but there are no war conditions anywhere near India and certainly not " in the 
States, which can justify the application of extreme measures of repression. 

The Standing Committee desire to make it clear that the Rulers can expect 
no co-operation from the people unless these fundamental changes are made and 
the governance of the States is carried on with popular consent and through 
popular representatives. 

The Committee send their greetings to the peoples of many States who are 
carrying on, with courage and fortitude, their struggle for democratic freedom and 
civil liberty. This struggle must inevitably become a part of the larger struggle 
for Indian freedom and tor that the people should prepare. 

Indian States and the Working Committee 

The Standing Committee of the All India Stales’ Peoples’ Conference adopted 
the following resoluiion at Wardba on October 10, 1939. 

‘‘The Standing Committee resolves that in view of the Ludhiana Resolution 
of the Ail India States’ Peoples’ Conference, in the matter of closer relationship 
between the Standing Committee and the Woiking Committee of the Congress, 
Pandit Jawharlal and Dr. Patlabhi Sitaramayj’a be authorised to represent the 
Standing Committee before the Working Committee of the Congres so that effect 
might be given to that resolution.” 

The Ludhiana Resolution referred to is as follows : 

‘This Conference welcomes the great awakening among the peoples of the 
States all over India and the progress made by them in their struggle for responsi- 
ble government and establishment of civil liberty. It sends its greetings to all 
those carrying on this struggle and expresses its solidarity with them. 

“The Conference further desires to express its appreciation of and its gratitude 
to the National Congress and its leaders, especially Llahatma Gandhi, for the lead they 
have given in the struggle of the States’ people and for the part they are taking in con- 
ducting them. In view of the development of this struggle and the Congress 
policy in regard to it, the time has come when ihis struggle should be co-ordinated 
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with the wider strugde for Indian Iiidependencc, of which it is an integral part. 
Such an integrated '"all-India struggle must necessarily be carried on under the 
guidance of the Congress and this Conference gladly pledges its loyal co-operation 
in it. 

“This Conference, therefore, directs and authorises its Working Committee, 
which in future should be called the Standing Committee, to endeavour by every 
means to co-ordinate this struggle in close co-operation with and under the 
guidance of National Congress or any sub-committee that the Congress might 
form for this purpose,” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wa7'dha — 22nd, and 23rd, Oct. 1939 

A meeting of the ^Yorking Committee was held at Vvardha on October 22 and 
23, 1939, Sri Raiendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawharlal Nehru, Yallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, 
Shankerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghose, Harekrishna Mehtab and J._ B. Kripalani. 

Shri Eajagopalachari was present by special invitation. Gaiidhiji was present 
throughout the discussions. 

Negotiations with the British Government 

The Committee considered the Viceroy’s declaration about British War Aims 
and India and passed the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee is of opinion that the Viceroy’s statement in answer 
to the Congress invitation for a clear declaration of the British war aims, particu- 
larly in their application to India, is wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse 
resentment among all those who were anxious to gain, and are intent upon gaining 
India’s independence. This invitation was made not only on behalf of the people of 
India, but for millions of people all over the world, who were weary of war and 
violence, and Fascist and Imperialist systems which exploited nations and peoples 
and were ultimately the causes of war, and who yearned for a new order of peace 
and freedom. The Viceregal statement is an unequivocal reiteration of the old 
imperialistic policy. The Committee regard the mention of the differences among 
several parties as a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain, What the 
Committee had asked for was a declaration of war aims as a test of Britain’s 
bona fides regarding India, irrespective of the attitude of opposing parties and 
groups. The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of 
minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any 
particular group or community, but for the nation and for all communities in 
India that go to build that nation. The only way to establish this freedom and to 
ascertain the will of the nation as a whole is through a democratic process which 
gives full opportunity to all. The Committee must, therefore, regard the Viceroy’s 
statement as in every way unfortunate. In the circumstances, the Committee can- 
not possibly give any support to great Britain, for it would amount to an endorse- 
ment of the imperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end. As a 
first step in this direction the Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to 
tender their resignations. 

“The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to end all internal controversies 
in this hour of great crisis and call upon all Congress Committees and congressmen 
generally to be prepared for all developments and eventualities, and to show 
restraint of word and deed so that nothing may be said or done which is not in 
keeping with India’s honour or the principles for which the Congress stand. The 
Committee warn _ Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of civil 
disobedience, political strikes and the like. The Committee will watch the situation 
and the activities of the British Government in India, and will not hesitate to guide 
the country to take further steps whenever the necessity for this arises. The 
Committee desire to impress upon all Con^essmen that a programme of resistance, 
commensurate with the magnitude of the issue before the country, requires perfect 
discipline within Congress ranks and the consolidation of the Congress organisation. 

“The Working Committee realise that the non-violent resistance offered by the 
Congress in the past has sometimes been mixed with violence. The Committee 
desire to impress upon all Congressmen that any resistance that may have to be 
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offered must be ported of all Tioleiiee anil to remind _ them of the pledges taken to 
this effect as early as during' the Coiiaress session at Ahmedabad and repeated 

on many snbscqukit o.’easions/’ 

Instructions to Ministries and Legislative Paities 

Tlie Parliamentary Sub-Conimittee wi^h the approval oi ihe ^Torkina* Commi- 
ttee issued the foilowina insrrnctions for liie uuidaii.-e of Ministries and Congress 
parties in the Congress ' provin :ps 

“The resolniion of rite 'Worklra Committee palls _ iv on Con.gvess Provincml 
Governments to ternler their iv-i.na’ion. Th'-se repi_natioiis shonid be given after 
the Assembly meotin_s wLi ‘b. have been eotiVcneu tor the ^ pnri o_se of discussing 
such iirnent bii'iness as may be pending bat it is emcoted that resignations will be 
tendered bv October bi, 

•‘The Central Provinces and (arisr-a Assemblies ha%e been convened to meet at 
the beginning of Xo' enibcr and the Provin -iiil Go- ernments in these provinces will 
remain in oihce till after this m-.etir.^. 

‘•Speakers and I'cpitry-S; .akc-rs and rac-mbers of the Assemblies, Presidents and 
members oi the Conacils' are ex: ected to retain ihetr offices and seats. Ministers 
and Parliameniary Secreraiics are the oiiiy p^jrsons who are at present expected to 
resLii. 

^ ‘‘With re_ard to the resolution to be moved in the Assemblies on w^ar aims, 
suitable amendnients shoiild be made in view of the new developments.’’ 

Charges Against Shri D. P. Misra 

The President informed the Committee that two of the Congress members of 
the C. P. Assem'nly out of the 12 wlio had brought charges againk Sri B. P. Misra 
have apologised aii'd the rest had yet done nothing in the matter. The Committee 
decided that the 10 members who had not yet apologised to Sri Misra should be 
asked to do so by the end of October. If, however, they failed in this, suitable 
action be taken against them. The President was to write to them in this 
connection. 

The Constitution of the Bombay P. C. C. 

The Provincial Constitution of Bombay was placed before the Committee and 
sanctioned. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Allahabad — lOth. to SSrd. Xcvejnber 1939, 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from Xovember 
19 to 23, 1039- Shri Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maiilana Abiil Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Xaidu, 
Jawaharlal^ Xehru, Yallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatrara, Bhulanhai Desai, 
Pattablii Sitarammavya, Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan, Biuhaii Chandra Roy, Shankerrao 
Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishana Mehtab and J. B. Kripalarii. 

Shris C. Raiagopalaehariar and G. B. Pant were present by special invitation. 

Gaudhiji participated in the discussions throughout the session. 

Political Situation created by War 

The Committee discussed the political situation in India created by the war 
and the resignation of Congress Ministries and passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee have noted with !>leasure the response of the country 
to the policy enunciated by them in regard to the war crisis in Europe and its 
repercussions in India. This policy, based on numerous declarations of the Congress, 
was laid down in the statement issued by the Committee on September 14, 1939, 
and subsequent events have amply justified its wisdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pursued by the British and French Governments, and, in 
particular, the declarations made on behalf of the British Government in regard to 
India, seem to demonstrate that the present war, like the world war of 1914-1918, is 
being carried on for imperialist ends, and British imperialism is to remain entren- 
ched in India. With such a war and with this policy the Congress cannot associate 
itself, and it cannot countenance the exploitation of India’s resources to this end. 

The Working Committee’s un^uivocal demand was for a declaration of war 
aims in regard to democracy and imperialism and in particular how these aims 
were going to be applied to India. These aims could only be considered worthy if 
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they included the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as an 
independent nation whose policy would be guided in accordance with the wishes of 
her people. The answer to this demand has been entirely unsatisfactory and an 
attempt has been made on behalf of the British Government to create misunder- 
standings and to be-fog the main and moral issue. In justification of this refusal to 
make a declaration in terms of tho 'Working Committee’s resolutiop, communal pleas 
have been advanced and the rights of minorities and of the Princes pleaded as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis that 
no communal considerations arise in meeting the demand of Congress, and the 
minorities, whatever their other differences might be, do not oppose India’s right to 
freedom and independence. The_ Princes are represented by, and are the emblems 
of, the Paramount Power of India. In the end it will be the people of the Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a free India, though the 
British Government has consistently ignored their wishes in a matter ^yhich_ vitally 
affects them. In any event the wishes of those who may oppose _ India’s indepen- 
dence are, and must be, irrelevant to the declaration of the British Government’s 
intentions. The Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a statement of 
w^ar aims and Indian freedom, by taking shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire 
to maintain imperialist domination in India in alliance with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 

The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the problems it raises as 
essentially a moral issue, and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of barga- 
ining. The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s freedom has to be 
settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary question can be considered. 
In no event can the Congress accept the responsibility of government, even in the 
transitional period, without real power being given to Popular representatives. The 
Working Committee therefore approve of and endorse the reply dated November 4, 
1939 sent by the Congress President to the Viceroy. 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recognition of India’s indepen- 
dence and of the right of her people to frame their constitution through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to consider further co-operation. They 
hold that a Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method of aetermining the 
constitution of a free country, and no one who believes in democracy and freedom 
can possibly take exception to it. The Working Committee believe too that the 
Constituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other difficulties. This however does not mean that the Working Committee 
will relax their eflorts for arriving at a solution of the communal problem. This 
Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights of accepted minorities would 
be protected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some matters relating to 
minority rights not being mutually agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should be elected on the basis of adult suffrage, existing 
separate electorates being retained for such minorities as desire them. The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect their numerical strength. 

The declarations made on behalf of the British Government being inadequate 
have compelled the Congress to dissociate itself from British policy and war effort, 
and as a first step in non-co-operation, to biing about the resiguation of all Congress 
Governments in the Provinces. That policy of non-co-operation continues and must 
continue unless the British Government revises its policy and accepts the Congress 
contention. The Working Committee would, however, remind Congressmen that it is 
inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to achieve an honour- 
able settlement with the opponent. While a Satyagrahi is ever ready for a non- 
violent fight, if it has to come, he never relaxes his effort for peace and always 
works for its attainment. The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to 
explore the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, even though the British 
Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress. The Committee must 
however resist, by the non-violent methods of the Congress, all attempts to coerce 
the people of India along paths which are not of their choice and everything that 
is against the dignity and freedom of India. 

The Working Committee appreciate and express pleasure at the readiness 
exhibited by Congressmen ^ for the launching of Civil Disobedience, should this 
become necessary. But Civil Disobedience requires the same strict discipline as an 
army organised for armed conflict. The army is helpless unless it possesses its 
weapons of destruction and knows how to use them. So also an army of non- 
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Tiolent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and possesses the essentials 
of non-violence. The i^’orkin::? Committee desire to make it clear that the true test 
of preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies in Congressmen themselves spinning and 
promoting the cause of kbadi to the exi.lusion of mill-cloth, and deeming it their 
duty to establish harmony between commr.nities by personal acts of service to those 
other than members of their own community, and Individual Hindu Congressmen 
seeking occasion for fraternising with the Hariians as often as possible. 

Congress organisations and Congressmen should therefore preparate for future 
action by'^yjromoting this programme. They should exj slain to the people the message 
and policy of the Congress and the imiriicaiions of the Constituent Assembly, 
which is the crux of the Congress programme for the future. 

Congressmen in Govt. Committees and Dept, in Congress Provinces 

The following decision was taken : — 

In connection with the position of Congressmen in the Committees appointed 
by the Congress Governments, and the Congressmen engaged in executive work in 
departments like the rural reeonsrrucrlon and prohlbiTion, it was decided that they 
were to continue to function if no eiiort was made to change their status and if 
nothing was done that was repugnant to their sense of national self-respect. 

Bengal Dispute 

The following resolution was passed 

The AVorbiim: Committee have received complaints against certain acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive and obtained explanations regarding 
the same from the Executive of the Province. The Working Committee have also 
considered the resolutions passed by the Executive Council o£l;he Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 30th October, 1939. The 
Working Committee have once again to note with regret that the tone and temper 
of some of these resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming a 
provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee will feel compelled to take 
notice of the same. 

In particular the "Working Committee record their decisions as follows 

1. (a) The Working Committee note that the Exci'utive Council have not 
been following Sections 33 and 39 of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
Constitution requiring that the Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and that all money lealised for the Bentml 
P. C. G. shall be deposited in the bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
shall be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the Treasurer, and that the Secretary may keep with him upto Bs. 
100 as imprest cash. Attention having been drawn ‘to th"is serious breach of the 
constitution the Working Committee are now informed by the Secretary of B. P, C 
C. that an account has recently been opened with a bank. The Committee * direct 
that the sections of the Provincial Constitution in regard to funds and expenditure 
should be strictly complied ivith. The Committee would take serious notice of any 
non-compliance. ^ 

{b) The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. is required to submit without delay to 
the A. I. G. C. Oince co]>ies of the Audit report made by the auditor appointed by 
the Bengal Proviueial Congress Committee under Section 40 of the Constitution 
for the years 1937 and 1933. 

(c) It is regretted that the accounts of the B. P. C. 0. have not been inspect- 
ed or audited by any A. I. Q. C. under Article XX (d) of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress. They deputed Ilesssrs Dalai and Shah of Messrs 
Chotelal M. Shah and Go. the Auditors of the All-India Congress Committee to 
audit the accounts of the B. P. 0. C. for the years 1937-1938 and for 1939 upto 
October 31 and to submit their report before the next meeting of the 
\\orking Committee. In case the auditors of the All India Congress Committee 
are unable to conduct the audit within time the President is authorised to appoint 
any other person or firm of auditors to conduct the audit and submit a report 
The Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee are directed to place 
all account books, vouchers and other necessary papers at the disposal of the 
auditors for the puiqxises of the audit and furnish such explanation as may be 
required by the auditor. The auditor will conduct the audit of not only the f'-eneral 
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funds of tlie Bengal Provincial Congress Committee but of all other special fund 
or funds eaimaiked for particular purposes to be irabursed by the Provincial Con- 
gress Commitree or its Executive Council or any of its Executive office bearers. In 
particular the auditor -will audit the accounts of the funds raised out of contribu- 
tions bv the members of Legislatures under Resolution No. 3 dated August 14-17, 
1937 and kept in custody of the Leader of the Congress Paity in the Provincial 
Ledslature. The Leadei'of the Congress party is requested to place all accounts, 
vouchers and other papers before the auditor foi audit and. to furnish explanations 
and give such other assistance in the audit as may be required by the auditor. 

(2) The Working Committee note that in spite of the resolution passed by 
it at Wardha at its meeting held on September 8 to 15, 1939, calling upon the 
Leader of the Congiess Legislative Party to transfer the fund created from the 
contributions of the Congress members of the Legislatuie, which had been pub- 
li?hed in the Congiess Bulletin No. 5 dated Seotember 2.5 1939 at page 4, the 
Executive Council at us meeting on October 30, 1939, passed a resolution requesting 
the Leader of the Party to hand over the fund to the B. P. C. C. to be utilised by 
it. Further it is to be regretted that the Executive Council passed this resolution 
although It was aware that the fund was held by the Leader on behalf of the All 
India Congress Committee to whom it belonged in terms of the resolution of the 
Working Committee dated August 14—17, 1937 creating the fund subject to the 
limitation that it should be spent by the A. I. C. C. within the Province. The 
Committee is however informed that the fund is still m possession of the Leader 
ami has not yet been transfeired to the B. P. C. C. as dedied by the Executive 
Council or to Alaulana A. K. Azad as decided by the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee request the Leader ot the Paity to transfer it without any 
further delay to Maulana A. K. Azad in terms of the resolution of the Woiking 
Committee referred to above. 

(3) The Woiking Committee disapprove of the resolution of the Executive 
Council relating to the Election Tribunal. It is unnecessary in the opinion oi the 
Committee to repeat the reasons which compelled it to declare the election of the 
Provincial Election Tribunal by the Executive Council null and void and which 
were fully stated by the President in his judgment dated July 17, 1939 published 
in Bulleim No. 4 dated September 7. 1939. Ic is equally unnecessaiy to reskte the 
circumstances in which the 5Yorking Committee was constrained to appoint the 
Provincial Election Tribunal on account of the inability or unwillingness of the 
Executive Council or its Secretary to suggest suitable persons and which are fully 
stated in the resolution of the Working Oommitiec dated September S to 15. 1939 
and published at page 5 of the Bulletin No. 5 dared September 25. 1939. 

The Working Committee appointed persons whom it considers to be uncon- 
nected with any party and who by reason of their detached position aie able to 
deal with disputes in an impartial manner. The Committee has no reason to agree 
with the view expressed by the Executive Council in the resolution referied to 
above. 

In view of the fact that defini-e rules had not been framed for the guidance 
of the Election Tiibiiiial some amount of overlapping of jiiiisdiction was inevitable. 
But the Committee note with regret that even 'in 'cases of such overlapping there 
was no ju^afication for the Secietaiy of the B. P. C. C to issue ordeis and publish 
them in the Piess counteimaiiding the orders or decisions of the Tribunal. In 
particular the Working Committee wholly disai)pTove of the action of the Secretary 
in coimtermaiuling the interim order of the Piovincial Election Tribunal leaarding 
certain disputes about Raishahi distiict and directing the subordinate Committee 
through the Press to act in contravention of the oideis of the Tribunal. It is all 
the moie regiertable that the Secretaiy has not withdrawn his orders even after the 
decision of the Tribunal. The Woiking Commiiiee declares that the orders of the 
Secretary have no validity and calls upon him to formally withdraw the same and 
publish the fact of such ivithdiawal in the Press. 

The Working Committee note that rules have now been framed under which 
the Tiibunal will work and these rules have been considered bv the Committee 
after hearing Sjt. Khitish Chandra Chafcravarti. Advocate, who had' been deputed bv 
the President of the B. P. C. C. with full authority to represent that Committee. 
The rules are sanctioned as per separate note. 

Now that rules have been framed it is hoped that no conflict will arise between 
the B, P. C. G. Executive and the Provincial Election Tribunal. The Working 
Committee direct that full co-operation be given bv the Executive Council and its 
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office-bearers to tbe Election Tribunal in their Trork and their orders whether final 
or ad inferim be carried out by all Congressmen and Congress Committees in 
Bengal including the Provincial Congress"^ Committee and its Executive Council 
and all office-bearers of the Congress Committees. 

Disciplinary Action— Slirls Kedar, Jakatdar and Sabedar {C. P. Assembly) 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have" considered the correspondence that has passed 
between the President and Sriyats T. J. Kedar, Jakatnai and ,-rubcdar, members 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Central Pr-^-Anecs and Berar. In the opinion 
of the Committee there is no jnstidcarion lor non-ecinp'.innce with the order of 
the above mentioned members and :::e Conrmittee has n-j o Pion but to take dis- 
ciplinary R'-tion against them. The acjordinffiy decide that the said Srivuts 

Kedar, Jakatdar and Snbedar ba ilt:b:.r:cni from becomirin a piLnary member of 
the Congress for one year. They are ib.i.her disqualir.-zvl from holding any eseci:- 
live offide or membersh:;) of any c-.e-'d-e body in the Congrzss organisaifon and 
from being members of lo-isicd- c or i.;n:dci^-'d or local ’‘ody on beiiaif of the 
Congress for a period o: three vvar^ 

Oi-me-BOcirers. Delhi ?. C, C. 
dc r‘* Ah;, 9 

The following resAntiju was passed : — 

The Working Committee have considered the eorres..ondence and the explana- 
tion received from the Secretary of the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee. The 
Committee consider the action of Lala Shankerlal, President aiid Maiilana Nooruddin 
Bihari, Vice President and Sardar Bahai Singh, Secretary of the Delhi Provincial 
Congress Committee in taking part in the meeting ^eld on July 9, 1939, for 
demonstrating against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee as 
entirely wrong and unworthy of responsible office-bearers in the Congress organisa- 
tion and condemns the same. In view, however, of the time that has elapsed since 
the offence was ccmmiited, the Committee consider it unnecessary to take any 
further action in the matter. 


Ulkal P. G.G. 

Complaints haying been received that the yearly accounts of the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Commitiee were not placed before the^Cominiitee, it was decided 
that the A. I. C. C. Auditor be sent to audit the accounts and rerort to the 
Working Committee. 


Annual Session Election Time Table 

The following time table for different eleciiDn.s in connection with ’the next 
session of the Congress wass passed 

1. Coimress Session— Jrd Wteb of 2>Iarch, i540. 

2. Announcement of President’s "election— Ptoritcry IS, 1Q40. 

15 iho Dele-ates to elect President and A. I. C, C. members— 

4. Provincial nominations iv:>to~Fclnia?’y 4, 1040. 

5* Election or Delegates upto—Ju Ruar^ 2S, i940. 

A. I. C. C. Circulars, Allahabad 

The follovying circulars was issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committees on different dates 

/. Allahabad— 01 th. Xoiembcr 1930 


I am sending you herewith the resolution on the present political situation 
passed by the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Allahabad. 

lou will liud that the_ operative part of the resolution lays stress upon 
the constructive programme which alone can prepare the country for a movement 
of civil resistance. Success of the constructive programme is the measure of our 
preparedness for the fight for freedom which has got to be waged in accordance 
with the traditional policy of the Congress. You will find that the Workino- 
Committee have again_ laid stress on the necessity of spinning by congressmen 
and the effective substitution of all mill cloth foreign or Indian by Khadi. 

^ The resolution rightly emphasises the great need at the present juncture of 
internal ^_aee and good will between the different communities and classes of our 
people. Hindu-MusUm Unity is the symbol of this larger and more comprehensive 
31 
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iinitv. Experience has taught us that this unity can best be achieved by constant 
service of one comraiinitv to the members of the other community in neighbourly 
love. The responsibilitv'of the maior communities in this respect is great. 

Hnrouchability is" a standing blot on our national life. Those who want 
justice to be done to them must render it in the same measure to those who 
are sufiering from injustice at their hands. This will also prove to the world 
that ours is a moral struggle. 

The resolution also lays stress upon the calling of the Constituent Assembly, 
not only for the purpose of framing our eonstiiutioii by the most democratic device, 
that is, the will of the people of India, but as a powerful solvent of the vexed 
question of communal unity. In this connection I would invite the attention of 
your committee to an article in the latest issue of ‘Harijan’ entitled, “The only way.” 

Oui War aims, the constructive programme and the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly must be popularised throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
All this is not civil disobedience but a necessary preparation for the coming 
struggle. A soldier has got to be ever ready. But he can fight only when the 
word of command is given. Therefore Congressmen and Congress women should 
keep the strictest vigilance over their words and actions lest they fire the fateful 
shot before the word is given by the generalissimo. Every hasty action instead of 
bringing the struggle nearer will only postpone it and those who are eager to join 
the just fight should show the utmost restraint and discipline during this period 
of waiting. 

You w’ill please keep this office informed about that progress of the work en- 
trusted to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the resolution. You will let 
us have an idea of the machinery that you propose creating for this purpose. 

Viceroy’s Letter to President & Gandhi 

Following correspondence passed between the Congress President and H. H. 
the Viceroy Dated New Delhi— Qnd. November 1939. 

You will remember that I agreed during our conversation yesterday to let you 
have in concrete form the position which I put to you and the other gentlemen 
who were present at the meeting, emphasising that I did bo with a genuine desire 
to help, a desire fully shared by his Majesty’s Government. 

The proposition which I invited you and the other gentlemen present to 
consider as leaders of the Congress and Muslim Lesigue, was that, given the great 
importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, you should enter upon 
discussions between yourselves with a view to discovering whether you could reach 
a basis of agreement between yourselves in the provincial field, consequent on which 
you could let me have proposals which would result in representatives of your two 
organisations immediately participating in the Central Government as members 
of my Executive Council. I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not 
to be necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist 
in the provinces. What was required, as was remarked in the course of the dis- 
cussion, was a degree of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as to make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put for- 
ward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

I added, in regard to any arrangement at the centre i—Firstly, that one would 
hope that it might be found practic^le to include also one or possibly more re- 
presentatives of other important groups, and that was a question on which I 
should value your advice when we came to grapple with details. Secondly, that 
the arrangement which I invited you to consider for the centre would be an ad hoc 
arrangement for the period of war and would be quite distinct from much wider 
question of constitutional reform at the end of the war. And I mentioned that on 
the last point my declaration had set out the position of his Majesty’s Government. 
I attach a copy of extracts from that declaration, which I brought to the notice 
of the meeting yestesday. Thirdly, that the position of anyone appointed to my 
Executive Council as a member of a political party would be identical in privileges 
and in obligations with that of the existing members of my Council. Fourthly, 
that the arrangement would be within the general scheme of the existing law. 
It would admittedly be inevitably a make-shift arrangement for the duration of 
the campaign, 

I brought out that what was required now, if we could get a workable scheme 
together, was to put it into operation with as little delay as possible, pending the 
more general review of the whole constitutional position, which his Majesty’s 
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Government have expressed their readiness to undertake after the conclusion of 
the hosTilities. 

I think the above makes the rosirion clear. Let me in conclusion repeat that 
as I said yesteiday, I am at any time at yciir disposal or that of the other 
Leiitieman ’ivho attended our mectiiv* whether jointly or singly, to give any 
assistance in my power in rea.hiiig eonclusions on these" most important matters. 
I feel certain, as I said yesterday, hhat the simgestion 1 have put to you, reilecting 
as they do a very real atid substantia! evidence oi the anxiety of his Majesty’s 
Government to reach a complete linderstandiiig, will receive full and sympathetic 
consideration from you. 

Extracts frcr-i Viccroif't, Dec'ararE-i : His Excclier.cii the Viceroy attached the 
folloiving to lis htier to the itaJt-rs : — 

I stared in the declaration of October 1?. IvSO : Kis Majesty's Government 
recognise that when the time comes to icsnrne cor.sideraticn or the plan for the 
future federal Government oi India and of the ] Ian destined to cive effect to the 
assurantes given in Patliament by iLe iate >ecrcti.ry ct .-rtate, it will be necyssaiy to 
reconsider, in the ii^ht cf the :Lu- ci: nintn'r-vcs to v.i.at extent the details of the 
plan em’oodicd in the Act cf ito: temain a:Tio::iate ; and I am authorised now 'oy 
His Majesty’s Goveiitmcnt to say that at the end of the nar they will be very 
willing to enter inco cor.sulratisn vsith the lei lescntatives of the several communi- 
ties, parties and interests in India and with the Iiicdan I’lintcs, with a view to secu- 
ring their aid and co-oi'eration in iramin. such modification s as may seem desirable. 

I added : I have, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is, as is stated in the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-Genenal, to further the paitncrsbip between India and 
the United Kingdom within the eni]ire, to the end that India may attain her due 
place among the great Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act 
of 1935 was designed as an essential stage in that process. But I have made clear 
in what I have just said that Eis Majesliy’s Government will, at the end of the war. 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light 
of Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at 
all times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement, by any 
means in their power, in the hope of contribiuing to ordered and harmonious 
progress of India towards her goal. 

I remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the minorities for an assurance 
that full weight would be given "'to their views and interests. It is unthinkable 
that w'e should now proceed to plan afresh or modify in any respect any important 
part of India’s future constitution without auain taking counsel with those who have, 
in the recent past, been closely associated in a like task with His Majesty's 
Government and with Parliament. 

President’s Reply to Viceroy — ord. Eov, 1939 

I thank you for your letter of Nov. 2 embodying in a concrete form the 
proposition wliich you pfaced before us when we saw you on Nov. 1. My colleagues 
and I have given our earnest consideration to it. M'e have had also the advantage of 
full talks with Mr. Jimiah but we find ourselves unable to vary the answer we 
gave you during the interview. At the outset I would like to say that both 
Gandhiji and I missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue 
raised by the Congress about the elarification of the war aims without which it is 
impossible for the^Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal. The present crisis 
has arisen owing to the outbreak of war in Europe and the action of the British 
Government in declaring India a beliVerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people. This crisis is entirely political and is not related to the communal 
issue in India. It raises vital questions in regard to the war aims of the British 
Government and the position of India in relation to them. 

The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, issued a lengthy statement 
on September 14 in which they invited the British Government to declare their war 
aims and, in particular, how these aims were going to ap}dy to India and to be 
given effect to in the present. It was further stated that the Indian people must 
have the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference and should guide their own 
policy. On October 10 the A. I. 0. G, approved of and endorsed this statement and 
stated that in the declaration to be made by the British Government India must 
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be declared an independent nation and present application should be given to this 
status at present to the largest possible extent. The committee further added that 
Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity, and the full recognition 
and protection of the rights of ail minorities. Subsequent to this the policy of the 
British Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which 
vou have been good enough to send me. This statement was considered by the 
Congress Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed their opinion 
that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 

As a consequence of this they felt compelled to declare that they were unable 
to give any support to Great Britain and to call upon the provincial Government in 
provinces where the Congress is in a majority to tender their resignations. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of the British policy met with the 
disapproval of an overwhelming body of opinion in India even outside the Congress. 
The subsequent statements made on behalf of the British Government in Parliament 
had not made any essential difference to tho policy outlined in the Viceregal state- 
ment and as you have rightly pointed out that that policy is still governed by the 
extracts from it that you have kindly sent ns. 

I am afraid it is quite impossible for us to accept this policy or consider any 
step to further co-operation unless the policy of the British Government is made 
clear in a declaration on the lines suggested by the Congress. It has pained us to 
find the communal questions being dragged in this connection. It has clouded the 
main issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that it is our 
earnest desire to settle all points of communal controversy by agreement and we 
propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out that this 
question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian freedom 
as suggested above. 

Such a declaration applies to the whole of India and not to any particular 
community and the Constituent Assembly which will frame India’s constitution 
will be formed on the widest possible basis of franchise and by agreement in regard 
to communal representation. vVe are all agreed that there must be full protection of 
minority^ rights and interests and this protection should be by agreement between 
the parties concerned. The British Government in taking and sharing the burden 
has, in our opinion, made a settlement of the question much more difficult than it 
should have been. It should allay all real anxiety on the part of the British 
Government when the Congress declares that it contemplates no constitution which 
does not carry with it protection of real minorities to their satisfaction. It seems to 
us that a clear declaration of the kind suggested is an essential preliminary to any 
further consideration of the matter. I should like to add that the recent developments 
in the European war have made it all the more necessary for a clear enunciation of 
war aims. If a satisfactory declaration is made a discussion of the proposal made 
by your Excellency will be appropriate and useful and we shall gladly discuss it 
with you. It is perhaps unnecessary to state that Gandhiji is in full agreement 
with this letter. We propose to leave tomorrow evening for Wardha unless your 
Excellency desires otherwise. 

Mr. Jinnah’s letter to Viceroy — 39 

With reference to the joint interview which Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Eajendra Prasad, 
president of the ^Congress, and myself had with you on Nov. 1, and in reply to 
your letter dated Nov. 2, I beg to inform you that I understood that the Congress 
leaders and myself were to consider the proposals of your Excellency. To quote 
from your Excellency’s letter, ‘the proposition wnich I invited you and the other 
gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League 
was that, given great importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, 
you should enter upon discussions between yourselves in the provincial field, 
consequent on which you could let me have proposals which would result in 
representatives qf your two organisations immediately participating in the central 
Executive Council, I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not to be 
necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist in the 
provinces. What was required, as was remarked in the course of the discussion, 
^as a degree of ^ agreement in respect of the provinces, such as would make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put 
forward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

1 understand that we were to consider your proposals without prejudice to 
the i^olutiou of the Muslim League of October 22, stating that the declai'ation 
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of your Exeelleney on behalf of his Majesty’s Governniont, was not satisfactory 
and 'required further clarification and assurances, and also without prejudice to 
the demand of the Coniress for a declaration as adumbrated in the resolution of 
the A. I. C. G. on OctoV-cr 10, I9b0- 

In consequence, I met the leaders of the Ccr.^i'Cb^. I was informed by them 
finally that they had come to the conditsicn that they cot'ld not discuss any 
question ^Yith 'regard to matters retened to in yottr icta-r or ISov. d, relatiiift to 
the provincial field or to the ventre, until the Government^ had complied 

with their demand as embodied in the resolution oi the A. 1. C. C. Hence, these 
two questions were not further discussed. 

Viceroy's Broadcast Declaration 

The Viceroy broadcast the followiaa statement before rclcasina the foreo;oing 
correspondence : 

It is with profound: rearer that T have ho anncur.cc that the conversations 
which, at my instance, had « teen ir.aimrnatcd betv.ccn the ro| icsenuoives of the 
Congress and the Muslim Ler._uc have so far i ot a'd:icvcd what I had ho] eel. The. 
country is entitled to know, iti a matter oi such moment and at a time of such 
gravity, what was the nature of the q loycsiiic-n whi-li I irAiteu my fiiends in 
those two organisations to considetn I shrli ivinorrow ]'iiblish coireSi ondence 
which will make the position peifcctly clear. Let me only say that my object 
has been, in these discussions, to liing together the leaders ot the great parties 
and to encleavcur to secure, as a icsult of lersonai contact between them, and 
with what personrd assistance I could myself give, that measure of agreement in 
the provinces which, in their view, w’ould enable them to put forward proposals 
for a constructive advance at the centre for the period of the war, such as would 
be represented by some expansion of the Governor-Geiierars Executive Council and 
by the inclusion in it of political leaders. 

My declaration of Oct. 18 contemplated a consultative group. It offered an 
arrangement relatively so limited as that group only because of marked divergences 
of view between the great communities, divergences the existence of which held 
out no hope of harmonious working at the centre on the basis of joint membership 
of my Executive Council at a time when harmonious working was of first 
importance. Nevertheless, I am |>ersuaded that that group holds out great 
possibilities for the future— possibilities, I feel sure, greater than are commonly 
realized. 

I need not say that it is a profound disappointment to me, after so much 
endeavour on the part of his Majesty's Government on the part of those leaders 
with whom I have confe:red and of their friends, as well as on my own part, 
that we have no more to show and that in so many proYinces we should be left 
with no choice but to use the emergency provisions inserted for that purpose in 
the Government of India Act. As for those provisions, let me emphasize that 
they are an expedient and not a sanction. My own strong feeling in regard to 
their use I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation that appears 
in Arabic characters upon the great gateway at Fatehpur Sikri. That quotation 
says, ‘Life is a bridge~a bridge that you shall pass over. You shall not build 
your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I propose to take this disappointment as final, 
or to abandon the efforts I am making to bring about a friendly adjustment of 
the differences in this country to the end that we can continue to co-operate over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and diflieulties such as 
those which now threaten to retard — even reverse — the course of constitutional 
development in India and the earliest attainment of the common goal will 
not dis ppear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured away by any refusal to 
recognize their existence. They will be resolved only by negotiations, carried out 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation and trust and with a firm resolve to succeed. 

I w’ill say no more than that to-night. But I would ask for patience and 
for the goodwill of the Indian people and of the great political organisations— their 
members and their leaders— in the efforts I propose to continue to make. 

The difficulties are great. How great they are has been most clearly revealed 
by the events of the last six weeks. But the attempt to reconcile thein is one 
which it is imperative to make and in which, whether I fail or I succeed, 1 shall 
spare no effort to bring about the result which is, I know, at the heart of all of 
those who care for India and for her future. 
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The resolution on War-Crisis in ProTineial Assemblies 
The followine: resolution ^-as moved by Premiers in the Provincial Assemblies 
of Madras, Central Pro\inces, Bihar, L. P., Bombay, Orissa and North West 
Frontier Province : 

“The Assembly rearets that the British Government have made India a 
narticipant in the ^-ar bet'W’een Great Britain and Germany without the consent of 
the people of India and have further in complete disregard of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of the 
Provincial Governments. ^ 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential^ in oidei to secuie tlm co- 
operation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy with efiective 
safe-guards for the Muslim and other minorities be applied to India and her 
policy be guided by her people ; and that India _ should be regarded as an 
independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution and further that suitable 
action should be taken in so far as it is possible in the inmiediate present to give 
effect to that principle in regard to present governance of India. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by his Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in regard to India, and in view of this failure of the 
British Government to meet India s demand this Assembly is of opinion that 
the Government cannot associate itself with British policy.” 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of the resolutions in the 
light of the resolutions passed by the Working Committee from time to time since 
the outbreak of the war in Europe and the crisis arising therefrom in India. The 
amendment proposed by the Bluslim League party was rejected by the Assemblies. 

The Muslim League amendment w'as as follows 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that they should when 
considering the question of India’s constitution either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, bear in mind that the democratic parliamentary 
system of Government under the present constitution has failed, being utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and, therefore, apart from 
the Government of India Act of 1933, the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly reviewed and revised de novo and that the 
British Government should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise 
without the approval and consent of the All India Muslim League, which alone 
represents, and can speak, on bebalf of the Mussalmans of India, as well as without 
the consent of all important minorities and interests.” 

The resolution as originally moved, was passed by large majorities in the seven 
provinces. In IT. P. and 0. P. Assemblies it was passed with slight amendments 
which were accepted by the Congress party. 

Gandhi’s Article— 1. The Next Step 

The following article by Gandhi ji appeared in the ^Harijan’’ Dated SOth, 
October 1939 : — 

I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do today in 
connection with the present impasse with the British Government. The resignation 
of Congress ministries was a necessity. But the next step is by no means clear. 
Congressmen seem to be expecting a big move. Some correspondents tell me, if I 
only give the call, there will be an India-wide response such as has never been 
made before. And they assure me that the people will remain non-violent. Beyond 
their assurance I have no other proof in support of their statement. I have proof 
in my own possession to the contrary. These columns have contained some of that 
proof. I cannot identify myself with any civil disobedience unless I am convinced 
that Congressmen believe in non-violence with all its implications and will follow 
implicitly the instructions issued from time to time. 

Apart from the uncertainty of the observance of nonviolence in Congress ranks 
is the tremendous fact that the Muslim League look upon the Congress as the 
enemy of the Muslims. This makes it well-nigh impossible for the Congress to 
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organise successful non-violeni revolution^ through civil disobedience. It -will 
ceilainly mean Hindu-^luslim riots. Non-violent technique, therefore, demands the 
reduction of civil disobedience to the lowest term consistent with national self-respect. 
The offensive will have to be taken by i.he British Government. In a situation so 
delicate and unexampled no individual Congressman or even Congress Committee 
can be allowed to take the law into their own hands. The Working Committee 
should alone have the right to declare and regulate civil disobedience. 

I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my limitations appal 
me. My physical condition makes it impossible^ for me to move about as I used to 
before. "l am therefore cut off from all out\Yard contact with the masses. Even the 
present Congress workers I do not know personally. I never meet them. My 
correspondence has to be restricted as much as possible. Therefore, unless Congress- 
men almost instinctively perceive the duty and the necessity of the preliminary 
inaction I am prescribing, my guidance will be not only useless but it will be 
harmful. It will create confusion. 

I hold the opinion strongly; that whilst by their own action the British 
Government have made it impossible for the Congress to co-operate with them in 
the prosecution of the war, the Congress must not embarass them in its prosecution. 
I do not desire anarchy in the country. ^ Independence will never come through it. 
I do not wish for the defeat of the British or, for that matter, of the Germans. 
The peoples of Europe have been helplessly drawn into the war. But they will soon 
be awakened from their torpor. This war will not be a war to the finish unless 
the whole of modern civilisation is to perish. Be that as it may, holding the views 
I do, I am in no hurry to precipitate civil disobedience. My prescription to Cong- 
ressmen, for the time being, is to consolidate the organisation by purging it of idl 
weaknesses. I swear by the old constructive programme of communal unity, removal 
of untouchability, and the charkha. It is quite clear that non-violence is impossible 
without the first two. If India’s villages are to live and prosper, the charkha must 
become universal. Rural civilisation is impossible without the charkha and all it 
implies, i. e , revival of village crafts. Thus the charkha is the symbol par excellence 
of non-violence. And it can occupy the whole of the time of all Congressmen. If 
it makes no appeal to them, either they have no non-violence in them or I do not 
know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If my love of the charkha is a weakness in 
me, it is so radical as to make me unfit as a general. The wheel is bound up with 
my scheme of Swaraj, indeed with life itself. All India should know my credentials 
on the eve of what can become the last and decisive battle for Swaraj. 

2. The Only Way 

The following article of Gandhiji appeared in the ^'Harijati\ Dated the 
19th. November 1939 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among other things, the 
implications of a Constituent Assembly, When he first introduced it in the Cong- 
ress resolutions, I reconciled myself to it because of my belief in his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of democracy. But I was not free from scepticism. 
Hard facts have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason perhaps, more 
enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himself. For I seem to see in it a remedy, which 
Jawaharlal may not, for our communal and other distempers, besides being a vehicle 
for mass political and other education. 

The more criticism I see of the scheme, the more enamoured I become of it. 
It will be the surest index to the popular feeling. It will bring out the best and 
the worst in us. Illiteracy does not worry me. I would plump for unadulterated 
adult franchise for both men and women, i. e., I would put them all on the register 
of voters. It is open to them not to exercise it if they do not wish to, I would 
give separate vote to the Muslims ; but, without giving separate vote, I would, 
though reluctantly, give reservation, if required, to every real minority according to 
its numerical strength, 

Thus the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest method of arriving at a 
just solution of the communal problem. Today we are unable to say with 
mathematical precision who represents whom. Though the Congress is admittedly 
the oldest representative organisation on the widest scale, it is open to political and 
semi-political organisations to question, as they do question, its overwhelmingly 
representative character. The Muslim League is undoubtedly the largest organisation 
representing Muslims, but several Muslim bodies — by no means all insignificant — 
deny its claim to represent them. But the Constituent Assembly will represent 
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all communities in their exact proportion. Except it there is no other way of 
doing full justice to rival claims. Without it there can be no finality to communal 
and other claims. 

Again the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a constitution indigenous 
to the country and truly and fully representing the will of the people. Undoubtedly 
such a constitution will not be ideal, but it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self-government has merely to reflect the will of the people who are to govern 
themselves. If they are not prepared for it, they will make a hash of it. I can 
conceive the possibility of a people fitting themselves for right government through 
a series of wrong experiments, but I cannot conceive a people governing them- 
selves rightly through a government imposed from without, even as the fable 
jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from his elegant 
companion. A diseased person has a prospect of getting well by personal efibrt. He 
eannot borrow health from others. 

The risks of the experiment are admitted. There is likely to be impersonation 
Unscrupulous persons will mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. These risks have to be run, if we are to evolve something true and 
big. The Constituent Assembly, if it comes into being— as I hope it will— as a 
result of an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the combined 
%vit of the best men of the two nations will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly and truly the best mind of India. Therefore the success of the experiment 
at the present stage of India's history depends upon the intention of the 
British statesmen to part with power without engaging India in a deadly 
unorganised rebellion. For I know that India has become impatient. I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that India is not yet ready for non-violent civil 
disobedience on a mass scale. If, therefore, I cannot persuade the Congress to 
await the time w’hcn non-violeni action is possible, I have no desire to live to see 
a dog-fight between the two communities. I know for certain that, if I cannot 
discover a method of uoii-violent action or inaction to the satisfaction of the Con- 
gress and there is no communal adjustment, nothing on earth can prevent an out- 
break of violence resulting for the time being in anarchy and red ruin. I hold 
that it is the duty of all communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. 

The only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I have given my own opinion 
on it, but I am not tied down to the details. When I was nearly through with 
this article, I got the following wire from Syed Abdulla Brelvi : “Considerable 
misapprehensions among minorities (about) Constituent Assembly. Stronidy urge 
clarification details, franchise, composition, methods arriving decision.” I'think I 
have said sufficient in the foregoing to answer Syed Saheb’s question. By minorities 
he has Muslims principally in mind as represented by the Muslim League. If 
once the proposition that all communities desire a charter of independence 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, and that they will not be satisfied with anything 
else, is accepted, the settling of details surely becomes easy. Any other method 
must lead to an imposed constitution mostly undemocratic. It would mean an 
indefinite prolongation of imperialistic rule sustained by the help of those who 
will not accept the fully democratic method of a Constituent Assembly. 

The principal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Government. If they can 
summon a Eound Table Conference as they propose to do after the War they can 
surely summon a Constituent Assembly subject to safe-guards to the satisfiition 
of minorities. The expression ‘satisfaction of minorities'* may be regarded as vague 
It can be defined beforehand by agreement. The question thus resolves itself into 
whether the British Government desire to part with power and open a new chanter 
in their own history. I have already shown that the question of the Princes is a 
red herring across the path. _ European interests are absolutely safe so long as thev 
interests of India’. I think this expression finds place 
m the Irwin-Gandhi Pact, ^ 


Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will be found that the 
way to democratic Swaraj lies only through a properly constituted Assembly call it 
by whatever name you like. All resources must, therefore, be exhausted to reach 
Constituent Assembly before direct action is thought of. A stage may be reached 

become the necessary prelude to the Constituent Assembly. 
j.ne stage is not yet. * 
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Proceedings of the Working Committee 

War dim — ISth. to 2Qnd. December, 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee ’ivas held at Wardha from December 
18 to 22, 1939. Sri Eajendra Prasad presided. The members present v^eve Shree 
Saroiini Naidu, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhuiabhai Desai, Sankar Eao 
Deo, Bidhan Chandra Eoy, Profulla Chandra Cfiiosh, Harekrishna Mehtab and 
J. B. Kripalani. vSri C. Eajagopalachari was present by special invitation. Gandhiii 
attended the afternoon sittings throughout. 

Political Situation 

The Working Committee took stock of the political situation and passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the recent pronouncements 
of the Secretary of State for India. Iii3_ reference to the communal question merely 
clouds the issue and takes the public mind off the central fact that the British 
Government have failed to define their war aims especially with regard to India’s 
freedom. 

In the opinion of the W^'orking Committee the communal question will never 
be satisfactorily solved so long as the difiereut parties are to look to a third party 
through whose favour they expect to gain special privileges, even though it may 
be at "the expense of the nation. The rule of a foieign power over a people involves 
a division among the elements composing it. The Congress has never concealed 
from itself the necessity of uniting the various divisions. It is the one organisation 
which in order to maintain its national character has consistently tried, not always 
without success, to bring about unity. But the W^orking Committee are convinced 
that lasting unity will only come when foreign rule is completely withdrawn. 
Events that have happened since that last meeting of the Committee have confirmed 
this opinion. The Working Committee are aware that the independence of India 
cannot be maintained, if there are warring elements within the country. The 
Committee are therefore entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the 
communal question reluctance to part with power. The Constituent Assembly as 
proposed by the Congress is the only way to attain a final settlement of communal 
questions. The proposal contemplates fullest representation of all communities 
with separate electorates where necessary. It has already been made clear on be- 
half of the Congress that minority rights will be protecled to the satisfaction of 
the minorities concerned, difference, if any, referred to an impartial tribunal. 

Congressmen must have by now realised that independence is not to be won 
without very hard work. Since the Congress is pledged to non-violence, the final 
sanction behind it is Civil Ecsistance, which is but a part of Satyagraha. Satyagraha 
means good-will towards all, especially towards opponents. Therefore it is the 
duty of individual Congressmen to promote and seek good-will. Success of the 
programme of Khaddar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
economic independence is indispensable. The Working Committee, therefore, hope 
that all Congress organisations will, by a vigorous prosecution of the constructive 
programme, prove themselves fit to take up the call when it comes. 

Independence Day 

Following resolution was passed : — 

In view of the present politics^I crisis and the urgent necessity of preparing 
the country for the struggle tLcd may be forced upon us, in the near future by 
the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, it was felt that the 
Independence Pledge for this year should be so framed as to help in the preparation 
already on foot. Tlae following resolution was therefore passed : 

The Working Committee draw the^ attention of all Congress Committees, 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing properly and with due 
solemnity Independence Day on January 26, 1940. Ever since 1930 this day has 
been regularly observed all over the country and it has become a landmark in our 
struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis through which India and the world 
are now passing and the possibility of our struggle for freedom being continued 
in an intenser form, the next celebration of this Day has a special significance to 
it. This celebration must therefore not only be the declaration of our national 
will to freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disciplined action. 

The Worfang Committee, therefore, call upon all Congress Committees 
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and individual Congressmen to take the pledge prescribed below 
in public meetings called for the purpose. Where owing to illness 
or other physical disability, or to being in an out of way place, individual Con- 
gressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they should take the pledge in 
their homes, individually or in groups. The Working Committee advise organisa- 
tions and individuals to notify their Provincial Congress Commiitees of the 
meetings held as well as the individual or group pledges taken. The Committee 
hope that none ^Yho does not believe in the contents of the pledge will take it 
merelv for the sake of form. Those Congressmen who do not' believe in the 
prescribed pledge should notify their disap])roval, stating reasons therefor to the 
Provincial Congress Committee, giving their names and addresses. This informa- 
tion is requiredt not for the purpose of any disciplinary action but for the purpose 
of ascertaining the strength of disapproval of anything contained in the pledge. 
The Working Committee have no desire to impose the pledge on unwilling Congress 
men. In a non-violent organisation compulsion can have little place. The launch- 
ing of civil disobedience requires the disciplined fulfilment of the essential condi- 
tions thereof. 

Pledge 

“We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and enioy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, 
the iteople have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government 
in India has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitaiion of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and Si-iritaally. Wc believe, therefore, that India must 
sever the British oounection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“We recognise that the most eflective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violenck India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a 
long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by 
adhering to these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violenlly the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is 
attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability. We shdl seek 
every opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of 
caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who 
have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who are 
considered to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
olficials or non-officials. \Ve know that distinction bet-wcen the caste Hindus and 
Harijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their 
daily conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be difterent, in our mutual relations wc will act as children 
of mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
interest. 

“Oharkha and Ivbarli are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for ’ the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal requirements nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible] 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
policies and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congress, whenever 
it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India.” 

Bengal P. C. C. affairs 

The situation created by the attitude of the Bengal P. C. C. in regard to the 
resolutions of the Working Committee, instructions issued by the President the 
spirit of non-cooperation shown by it towards the Election Tribunal and the 
mismanagement of the funds was discussed. The Committee was constrained 
reluctantly to pass the following resolution : 

The Working Committee regret that they have once again to review the 
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working of tlie Eseciitive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
and to take action thereon. During the last few months the affairs of 
the Congress in Bengal have come up for consideration on several occasions. On 
the last occasion, the Working Committee noted with regret the tone and temper of 
the resolution of the Bengal P. C. 0. and its Executi%'e Council. The Working 
Committee disapproved of the resolution of the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. 
and their general attitude as regards the Election Tribunal and in particular directed 
the Secretary of the B. P. C. G. to withdraw^ his instructions to the District of 
Eajshahi countermanding the orders of the Tribunal and to publish the withdrawal 
in the Press. The Committee expressed the hope that there would be no further 
conflict between the Tribunal appointed by the Working Committee and the 
Executive of the B. P. 0. C. and that full co-operation ^vould be given to the 
Tribunal. The Working Committee regret that this hope has not been realised and 
as a result of complete lack of co-operation, the members of the Tribunal have 
tendered their resignations. The Secretary of the _B. P. C. C. has failed to carry 
out the specide direction given to him by the Working Committee and neither the 
President of the B. P. C. 0. nor the Executive Council have taken any action 
in that regard. The Working Committee feel that this state of things is deplorable 
and that they w^ould, in the circumslances, be justihed in taking action under 
Article XIII, Cl, C (if) of the Constitution to make arrangements for carrying on 
the work of the Congress, in the province. In view, however, of the fact that 
fresh elections wilf be held soon, the Committee do not consider it necessary to 
take such an extreme step but they consider it absolutely essential to take steps 
to ensure that the elections be held in a fair and impartial manner. The Working 
Committee resolve therefore that an ad hoc committee consisting of the following 
persons with Maulana Abulkalam Azad as Chairman be formed to make arrange- 
ments for and conduct elections of delegates to the next Congress and all other 
elections to the Primary, Sub-divisional, and District Congress Committees 
according to the B. P. C. C. Eules. The ad hoc committee shall also have authority 
to delimit and form constituencies and to exercise all other powers exerciseable 
by the B. P. C. C. or its Executive Council or any of its office-bearers in regard 
to these elections. The B. P. 0. C. and its Executive Council and oflice-bearers 
as also all subordinate committees and their ofKcc-bearers in the Province shall 
deal with and give all co-operation to the ad hoc committee and carry out all 
instructions by that committee in regard to the elections aforementioned. The ad 
hoc committee shall function until the new B. P. C. 0. is duly formed and its 
office-bearers take charge of the woik of the Province. 

The Working Committee request the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations and to function in terms of the Constitution and the 
rules framed. All pending complaints relating to elections as well as any disputes 
arising out of the elections to be held hereafter under the direction and authority 
of the ad hoc committee shall be disposed of by the Election Tribunal. 

Complaints have been received that the funds of the B. P. C. C. were not 
kept in bank or otherwise dealt with as required by the rules of the B. P. C. 0, 
The Working Committee appointed Messrs. S. E. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Calcutta, as auditors, who have gone into the accounts and sent in 
their report. Serious irregularities including failure to deposit in bank a large 
cash balance as admitted are disclosed. These matters have been dealt with in a 
separate resolution. 

Members of the Ad Hoc Committee 

1. Maulana Abul Kalam AzsA— Chairman. 2. Dr. B, C. Eoy. 3. Dr. P. C. 
Ghosh, 4. Sjt. J. C. Gupta. 5. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee. 6. Sjt. Kiron 
Sanker Eoy. 7. Sjt, Annada Prosad Choudhuri, and 8. Sj. Benoyendranath Palit. 

A, I. C, C. Fund in Bengal 

The following resolution was passed : 

Eead the letter of Sri Sarat Chandra Bose, the leader of Congress Party_ in 
the Bengal Assembly, addressed to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. _ The Working 
Committee see no reason to alter its previous decision. The Committee note with 
satisfaction that the balance of the fund has been handed over to Maulana Abul 
K^am Azad as directed but regret tiiat Sri Sarat Chandra Bose declined to place 
the account books for audit by the auditors. 

The Working Committee note with regret that many of the Congress members 
of the Bengal Legislature have not paid their quota to the fund and a large amount 
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remains unrealised. The Leader of the Party is requested to recover the arrears 
and to take the co-operation of Maualna Abul Kalam Azad in this matter, if 
necessary, and to report to the next meeting of the Working Committee. 

Audit Report of Bengal Prov. Congress Committee Accounts 

The Working Committee have considered the audit report submitted by Messrs 
S. E. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in terms of the resolution of the Working Committee dated November 
19 to 23, 1939. 

For the period April 1, 1937 to March 31, 1938, beyond a set of accounts pre- 
pared by Messrs. P. Iv, Ghosh & Co., Incorporated Accountants, the auditors were 
not supplied with any books, papers or vouchers for the period. The Secretary of 
the B. P. C. G. reported to the auditors that when he assumed office on April 10, 
1938 he was not handed over charge of the books by the then Treasurer and 
Secretary, and no attempts have been made to search for or trace those books of 
account, papers and vouchers. The books, papers and vouchers for the period 1st 
April, 1938 to 9th April, 1938 have not been produced and are said to be missing. 
Accounts from 10th April, 1938 to 31st March, 1939 and papers produced are 
incomplete. 

The cash book which was produced to the auditors on the 9th December, 
which was written upto the 31st October, 1939, showed a cash balance of Es. 
17,718/S/l and the balance as drawn was signed by the Secretary. There were no 
entries in the Cash Book tor the months of November and December upto the date 
of its production nor was any rough Gash Book produced for the period. Thereafter, 
the Secretary called at the office of the auditors on the 13th December and stated 
that two items of cash receipt aggregating to Es. 880 were inadvertently omitted 
from the Cash Book and the omission was due to the hurry in submitting the 
Accounts to the auditors. 


According to the accounts as produced by them there was a closing cash 
balance of Es. 18,598/8/1, no part of which was banked into the bank account of 
the B. P. C. 0. or produced in cash or otherwise before the auditors. The Secretary 
then gave to the auditors a certificate of cash balance reading as follows : — 

M hereby certify that the cash balance of the B. P. 0. 0, Fund as at the 
close of business on 31st October, 1939 was Es. 18,598/8/1 (Eupees eighteen thousand 
five hundred and ninetyeight, Annas eight and Pies one only) and the said balance 
was in my custody as on that date.” 

The B. P. 0, C. had no bank account upto 31st October, 1939, crossed cheques 
which were received had to be cashed through some persons having a bank 
account. At the request of the auditors later on, a pass-book of the B. P. C. 0. 
was shown being an account of the B. P. C. C. with the Pioneer Bank Ltd. The 
Account appears to have been opened so late as the 21st November, 1939, with an 
initial deposit of Es. 560. But a cheque for that amount appears to have been 
dishonoured twice and ultimately credited as late as 9t.h December, 1939. The final 
balance on the iSfch December, 1939 was Es. 12,389/9/-. 

The following paragraph from the report deals with the cash balance and 
where and how it was held 

‘^We asked the Office Secretary to explain the fact that on Slst October, 1939, 
tile balance as per Cash Book was Es. 18,598/8/1 and yet the Bank Account started 
21 days later with a balance of Es. 560. We wanted to know what happened to 
the large cash balances on 31st October, 1939. We were informed by the Office 
Secretary that the cash balance was wich the Secretary and that it was in his owm 
personal bank account and was being gradually credited to the B. P. C, 0. account 
from time to time and in instalments, and that the balance at bank on December 
13, 1939, _ after meeting expenditure was Es. 12,368-9. We understand that this bank 
balance includes Es, 4,163-0-6 from the A. I. C. 0. surplus.” 

It appears from the above facts that the Secretary of the B. P. 0. C. failed 
to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do- From the certificate it is quite 
clear that the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any part 
of the balance of the funds, admitted by him to oe with him on that day. From 
manner in which the account was sought to be opened on November 21 , 1939, 
it is clear that the monies were not easily forthcoming from where the same were 
held. The final balance in the bank includes Es. 4,163-0-6 surplus from A. I. 
C. C. meeting held at Calcutta. It is clear that a sum amounting to Es. 10,371-3-7 
not produced nor banked by the Secretary upto December, 13, 1939 on which 
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date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to have been with him 
and ought to have been ready for production and being banked. Besides this, the 
state of affairs as disclosed by the audit shows that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly kept. ^ 

The Working Committee consider this state of tnings to be extremeiy un- 
satisfactory and detrimental to the prestige and efficient working of the Congress 
organisation in the Province. The Provincial Executive cannot be considered to 
have discharged their duty properly and functioned in terms of the Constitution 
of the B. P. C. C. w’hicli specifically requires that all monies should be duly 
banked. Even overlooking all other ‘irregularities, and the absence of proper 
accounts, which should be easily available for inspection and audit, the Committee 
cannot tolerate that a large cash balance which at the lowest computation comes 
to over ten thousand ru]'ees should remain iinbanked or unprodueed or otherwise 
unaccounted for even at the time of the special audit. 

The Working Committee direct that the admitted cash balance should be 
handed over to the Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Gupta, and be deposited by him in a 
bank without the least further delay. The Treasurer is requested to treat the reali- 
sation and deposit of that fund as his personal responsibility and report to the 
President of the Provincial Congress Committee and to the General Secretary of 
the A. I. C. G. 

In order that the state of affairs disclosed by the audit report may be rectified 
the Secretary and the Treasurer should take immediate steps to keep proper 
accounts and see that monies are disbursed in strict accordance with the rules of 
the B. P. 0. C. and the practice obtaining in all public organisations ; in parti- 
cular they should see that no cash remains with any individual beyond the amount 
permitted under the rules for petty expenses and that no monies are paid out ex- 
cept through bank and on proper sanction. 

The A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following circulars were issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committee ; — I— Allahabad— 14th. Decemler 1939 

We have again to remind you that you have to send to our office a report of 
your activities in the current year commencing from the Tripuri session of the 
Congress. It is quite possible that such a report may take some time to be ready. 
In the meantime we shall be obliged if you can immediately furnish us with 
information on the following points : — 

(1) — Number of Congress Committees— District, Tehsil, Maiidal, Sub-Division 
and primary Committees functioning in the province. 

(2) — The total number of office bearers. 

(3) — The amount oi money received from (a) membership fees, (b) other 
sources. 

(4) — The amount of money spent by each organisation during the year and the 
main heads under -which expenditure w^as incurred. 

(5) — What arrangements, if any, have been made for the internal audit of the 
Committee. 

(6) — The number of districts in your province and their populations. 

(7) — The number, name and population of the states attached to your province. 

(8) — The number of meetings of the Congress Committees. 

(9) — The number of public meetings and demonstrations organised by the 
different Committees under instructions from the P. G. C. 

(10) — Any constructive work done under the auspices of the Congress 
Committees. 

As much information under the different heads as is available should be 
supplied. Where exact figures are not available approximate figures may be given. 
The approximation should however not be based upon guess work, 

Il—Wardha — 23rd. December 1939 

I am sending yon herewith two resolutions passed by the Working Committee 
at its last meeting at Wardha. The resolution on the Political Situation reiterates our 
demand and points out that the communal question in this connection is irrelevant 
and the raising of it by the British Government is merely to cloud the issue. We 
are therefore “entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the communal 
question reluctance to part -wnth power.” Naturally then we must complete our 
preparations for the final sanction behind our just demand, which is Civil Resis- 
tance, In this connexion, the resolution directs all Congressmen to promote and 
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seefc goodwill between the different communities inhabiting India, carry out the 
construciive programme w'ith special attention to Chaikha and Khadt which are 
the accepted symbols of -Non-violence, harmony and economic independence-’ 

The second resolution deals with the observance o£ Independence Day, We 
have been observing this day since I9d0. This lime the obseivance has a special 
signihcaiice attached to it due to the political ciisis thiough which the country is 
passing. Theiefore. before we take the pledge, we are requited to take stock of our 
efforts in the past. Without this stock taking the pledge is likely to become a 
meie foim. The greatest instrument of a Satyagrahi is his own self- He has to 
analyse his past activities and find out whether he has made himself a fit instru- 
ment for the service of the starving millions of India ; whether his service has not 
been tinged with self-interest and personal ambitions. He has to find out w'hether 
he has done his best to be just and generous to the minorities : whether he has 
carried out so far as in him lies the constiiictive programme. Only after we have 
taken stock of the past can we take the Independence Pledge in the proper spiiit 
of service and humility. In that spirit the Working Committee would like all 
Congressmen to take the pledge this time on the appointed day. 

The Woiking Committee would also like to gauge the strength of onr army. 
It must neccssauiy consist of soldieis that not only believe in the goal of indepen- 
dence but also in the means that the High Command propose to employ. Soldiers 
in an army must all employ for the lime being the weapons prescribed by the 
Command or else the airny” would be working at cross purposes and would be 
ineffective. The Woiking t’ommictee, therefore, are anxious to know the numerical 
streniiih of their soldiers. 

"You will theiefoic please have the pledge translated in the language of your 
province and distniuue it broadcast. You will seud to this office as previously 
requested reports of the progiess of your activities. 

I I Allahabad— M»th. December 1939 

I forwarded to you from Wardha two resolutions passed by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee dealing with the Political Situation and the Independence 
Day. These two resolutions must be read together. Thev state the Congress 
position with reference to the British Government and the Communal question 
raised % it. They also lay down for Congressmen and Congress Committees the 
programme that is to be followed in the immediate future to prepaie the country 
tor the struggle ahead. It is needless to remmd you that non-cooperation betw’een 
the Congiess and the British Government has already commenced. It began with 
the resignation of Congress ministries. This resignation is the first step towards 
pieparation fox Civil Resistance. The rest of the programme is laid down in the 
two lesolutions already refeired to. It is essential that this piogramme be tvorked 
out as speedily as possible. 

For the successful working of the programme I would suggest the establishment 
in the Provincial otiices of depaitments dealing with separate items. Each depart- 
ment may be placed in charge of an oflicer or a small Committee that can easily 
meet from time to time. 

The following Departments may be formed with advantage : 

(1) Publicity Depaetmen’t 

The department should peiiodically publish pamphlets and leaflets explaining 
the present political situation with special refeience to the various resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee and the A. I. C. G. since the outbreak of w’ar 
in Europe' The demand tor the Consiiuient Assembly must be popularised and 
explained especially with reference to the minority problem. Extensive tours of 
local leaders must be organised. AIJ India leaders must be invited to go round 
the province. The ^ head office will give all possible help in getting members of 
the Working Committee and other leaders to give time for this purpose* 

(2) Minoeity Department 

It must explain through the publicity department the effors made by the 
Congress towards the solution of the minority problem with special reference to 
Muslims. How efforts in the past have failed in spite of the Congress will to 
agree : the part played by the communal decisions of the British Government 
introducing separate electorates with its permanent communal majorities and 
minoiities. Now that agreement by means of pacts and conferences is despaired 
of we propose to solve Iffie question by means of the Constituent Assembly. 
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It may be necessary to have this department under a small Committee. The 
Committee must consist of representatives from the principal minorities, ^Muslims, 
Christians and where necessary Sikhs, Parsees, An^lo-Indians and domiciled 
communities. It must be clearly brouiiht out that Congressmen seek to brin^ 
about better relations with minorities by personal contacts and goodwill and 
neiirhbourly service. 

(3) Haeijan Department 

If there is any one group of people whom we have kept down throuirh the 
centuries and upon whom we have heaped injustice and indignity it is our Harijan 
brothers. Whatever is done towards ameliorating their condition is but a partial 
reparation of a great and grievous wrong. Their social, economic and political 
needs must be^ looked after. Efforts must be made to see that a fair number of 
them as also of members of the minorities are elected in local bodies and to 
offices and Committees in the Congress organisation. 

(4) Charkha Department 

Eor this department too a small Committee will facilitate work. The committee 
must have among its members the agents and Secretaries or heads of Provincial 
branches of the Charkha Sangh. The work of the Commit ice will be to provide 
facilities to intending spinners, making available at reasonable cost, and funds 
permitting without cost to the poor villager, all instruments required for the different 
processes of carding, making slivers and sijinning. The Committee must also 
facilitate the supply of cotton where necessary. It must make provision for 
instruction. Facilities must be provided for the collection of yarn produced, 
selling it or turning it into cloth. Tvith the co-operation of the local branch of 
the Spinners’ Association it must also work for the popularisation of Khadi and 
the disposal of the old and the new stocks. For all this it will be necessary that 
the Committee should have some funds. A grant from the P. C. C. funds will 
not be enough for this work. The Committee must therefore take upon itself 
the task of collecting funds for the pui-pose. 

Other departments or Committees that may be necessary for our preparation 
may be added. The Head Office will be happy to afford all assistance in the 
carrying out of the programme. Cooperation of the Congress Legislative party and 
its leaders must also be obtained for all this work. In the districts too suitable 
machinery must be created to carry on the work. 

The Central Office must be kept informed about the machinery created for 
carrying out of the programme of preparation. We must also get monthly if not 
fortnightly reports of the work done. 

IV— Allahabad— SOth, Decemhtr 1939 

The last meeting of the Working Committee was approached by the U. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee with a request to drop the delegate’s elections this 
year in view of the preparations that were already on in the country for the 
coming struggle. For various reasons the Committee did not find it possible to 
accede to this suggestion. They, however, hoped that least possible time and 
energy of Congressmen and Congress Committees will be diverted to this necessary 
work. 

The Committee was pleased to note that as soon as a possibility of a struggle 
appeared on the horizon all differences political and personal were forgotten and 
Congressmen and women presented a united front. The Committee have no 
doubt that this goodwill and unity will not be disturbed by the coming elections. 
To ensure a calm atmosphere efforts should be made to secure as far as possible 
iinauimous elections by common agreement. Whenever and wherever contested 
elections cannot be avoided Congress offices and those in charge of the elections 
will be greatly helping the national preparations for the coming fight, if they 
scrupulously avoid taking sides. We may also not forget that it is the duty of 
every Congressman to see that members of the minority communities and our 
Harijau brothers are allowed facilities to be returned in sufficient numbers in the 
elections. 

Usually at the time of elections this Office receives many complaints about 
irregularities and injustices. At this juncture we would request all parties, groups 
and individuals to see that all disputes are amicably settled locally. The presence 
of the Election Tribunals should make reference to this office unnecessary. No 
money need be wasted on telegrams and telephone calls. 

Every effort must be made to see that the atmosphere of unity, goodwill and 
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enthasiasm pervades the country at this juncture, is disturbed as little as 
possible and most of our attention is directed to the preparations which I hope 
have already be'un in your province. We may not allow petty personal jealousies 
and rivalries to ' stand in the way of our just and noble cause. 

What it Means 

The following article by Gandhiji appeared in the December issue of the 'Harijanf 

Those who believe that India can be freed and her freedom obtained only 
throuii:h non-violence, will surely believe that non-violence on a mass scale can 
only be observed by the masses bein^* usefully and knowingly occupied for the sake 
of the eouutry. Y/hat is that one thing which all can do easily without any capital 
worth the name and which in itself is calculated to soothe the nervous system ? 
The answer will unequivocally be hand-spinning and its anterior processes. And it 
is indigenous to the soil. "Millions can easily learn it, and its output is always 
current coin. If there were no mills, yam would be as much valued as, say ghee. 
Famine of yarn would be as much felt as that of staples. If the people have the 
will, they can produce their cloth without much labour. 

In the States of Europe where war is a recognised institution, adult males 
are conscripted for military service for a given number of years. In a country 
that wants to defend itself and regulate its life without war preparation, people 
have to be conscripted for productive national service. If a country’s vital require- 
ments are produced through a centralised industry, it will find it necessary to 
guard them even as a capitalist guards his treasures. A country whose culture is 
based on non-violence will find it necessary to have every home as much self- 
contained as possible. Indian society was at one time unknowingly constituted on 
a non-violent basis. The home life, i.e., the village, was undisturbed by the perio- 
dical visitations from barbarous hordes. Mayne has shown that India’s vilhages 
were a congeries of republics. In them there were no ladies and gentlemen, or all 
were. Unless this argument is accepted by the Congressmen I hold it'^to be impossible 
to establish non-violence that will be proof against teni])talion and that will stand 
true no matter how heavy the odds may be aa'ainst it. Without such non-violence 
the country cannot put up a fight in which there is no going back and there is no 
defeat. The Congress will never prove its non-violent intention before Britishers and 
the world. The Congress non-violence is intended as well in respect of the rulers, as 
of all those who fear, distrust or despise the great institution. I have no doubt that 
want of this broad non-violence is responsible for our failure to reach communal 
unity. The fact is that Congressmen have not demonstrated that living non- 
violence in their dealings even amon^ themselves. And I cannot resist the coiivic- 
tion that the deficiency of our non-violence can be measured by the deficiency in 
our khadi programme. Our belief in cither has been half-hearted, I plead for full- 
hearted belief in both. And the Congress will be so invulnerable that it is highly 
likely that it will not have to go through the fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India’s freedom. 

W^ith this background, let Congressmen carefully study the table (printed 
elsewhere in this issue) prepared for me by Shri Krishnodas Gandhi who is among 
the few khadi experts who have made a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. 
The figures are an interesting study for khadi-lovers. They will vary for inferior 
grades of cotton. But they are good enough as a workable index. Those who do 
not wish to take the trouble of studying the whole table should look at count 14 
only. They will see that a self-spinner’s khadi will cost him a little less than 3 
as, per sq. yard, I have contemplated at least half an hour’s spinning per day by 
every Congressman. Even a novice should easily spin 100 yards in 30 minutes. 
Many spin 200 yards with ease during that time. Supposing the self-spinner needs 
20 yards per year, he will need to spin at the most for one hour per day. Thus 
one-fifth of the whole population w^oiild need to spin at the most for five hours per 
day for enough yarn to clothe the whole of India at the rate of 20 yards per head. 
The present average is said to be 15 yards per head. With greater eftlciency the 
working hours can be considerably reduced. I hold that such distributed production 
of khadi requires minimum of effort and expenditure. It means voluntary co- 
0]3eration on a scale never witnessed anywhere in modern times. Given the required 
will, the proposition is perfectly feasible- Anyway I expect every Congressman to 
put up his best effort to spin intelligently as much as he can and organise khadi 
sMes among his neighbours ; and this he should do in the belief that he is taking 
hia due share in the preparation of the country for Independence. 



The General Secretary’s Report 

From March 1939 to February 1940 

The following is the text of the Report of the General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress from March 1900 to February 1940 : — 

The Tripuri Session of the Congress met under special circumstances. The 
President-elect, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was ill ; there was no Working Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Gandhi was fasting in Rajkot. The controversies 
before and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmosphere 
and confused the public mind. There was division in the ranks of Congressmen. 
Rival groups threatened to undermine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in the midst of these distressing circumstances that the delegates were 
called upon to arrive at vital decisions of grave import to the country. There 
being no Working Committee, no ollicial resolution could be placed before the 
subjects commitiee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, 
the President received a requisition from over 150 members of the Committee 
requesting permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation 
arising out of the Presidential election. This resolution was sought to be moved 
in the A. I. C. C. but the President overruled it. He however allowed the 
resolution to be moved in the subjects committee meeting. 

“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy, 

“This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. 
This Committee expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have 
been east against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that 5Iahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative 
that its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhiji.” 

The resolution naturally raised controversies. Its interpretations as evidenced 
by the speeches made ranged from one of affirmation of faith in Gandhiji’s 
leadership and confidence in the old Working Committee to no-confidence in the 
President. After a full dress debate the resolution was carried by a large majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the open session. Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the President-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the 
subjects committee and at the open session owing to his continued illness. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the senior-most ex-President, therefore conducted the 
proceedings. 

The other important resolutions passed at the session were about ; 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) Foreign Policy. 

National demand 

The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to resist 
the imposition of Federation were once again reiterated. The resolution declared 
that an independent and democratic India alone could solve rapidly and efiectively 
the economic and other problems which were pressing so heavily on the masses. 
The capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these problems was limited and 
was rapidly nearing exhaustion. The proposed Federation strangled and suffocated 
India still further. The Congress was therefore firmly of the opinion that the 
India Act should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Indian people 
themselves. To this end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to 
get ready for a nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive forces. 
33 
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Congress Machinery 
The mpid increase of members and the growth of the Congress organisation in 
recent years* had revealed irregularities and abuse in the working of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation had outgrown the constitution. Some changes were 
necessary* if it was to work smoothly and efficiently. Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are ciFected in the open session. But the subjects committee of the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals for constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tripuri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate such 
changes in rlic constitution as would obviate abuse and make for the efficient 
working of the organisation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. I, C, C. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open session. 


Foreign Policy 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign policy which was helping in the destruction of democratic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 
unchecked. 

Resolutions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Overseas. Indian States and India’s sympathy with China. 

The Ward Party of Egypt sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cordial welcome was extended to the delegation and the visit was consi- 
dered as symbolic of the solidarity of the two countries in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Stalemate in the Congress 


The session was over but the trouble that began with the election of Sri 
Subhns Bose as president continued. The Piesideiit was without a Working Com- 
mittee. The Tripuri Session had affirmed its adherence to the fiindaracntaf policies 
adopted by the Congress under the guidance of Gandhiji and had requested the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with his wishes. The 
President owing to his continued ill health could not personally meet Gandhiii 
He therefore started correspondence with him. He sot forth in detail his own view 
of the situation. He thought that Pandit PanPs resolution was unconstitutional 
especially that clause which related to the formation of the Working Committee in 
accordance with Gaiidhiji's wishes. The resolution lent itself to various internre 
tations. Some people held that it was one of no-confidence in him. Gandhiii was 
asked to give his interpretation of the resolution. The President gave Gandhiii the 
benefit of his views about the formation of the Working Committee. He thought 
the situation demanded a composite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 mem 
hors of such a committee and would allow Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to nominate 
the remaining seven. The General Secret a-y was however to be a nominee of hi^T 
In a long ietier, tne President mentioned the policies which he wanted the Cono-vnciq 
to adopt. These related to the launching of a struggle in the country after S siy 
months ulrimatum to the British Government and a forward drive on a comprehen 
sive scale in tne btates. (Tnese policies had not been accepted by the cLo:ress 
at Inpiin;. He was further of the view that violence in the country was oii 
decrease, and as such the country was better prepared fora final and decisive 
assau ton British ImiJerialism. He also said that failure to adopt his sm-gesSs 
would lead to civil war in the Congress. Gandhiji in his replies LsiS the 
vaiious pomtb lai&ed by the Presi^^^ Ho suggested a meeting of the leaders to 
settle the difterences though he had his doubts whether this would serve the purpose 
when there jwas mutual distrust and the differences were deep and fundamL al^ In 
his opinion the best course under the circumstances would be for the PrSnt to 
form a homogeneous cabinet of his own choice and go forward with his progrSin m 
if these received the approval of the A. I. C. G. He exnressed r, S® 

views exiTOSsed by the President on the problems en|aging^the ftteSon 5 the 
oonntrj% He saw no rpson why the so-called two blohl; the Eight and the Left 
in the Congiess, should not work, each on its own lines, without creating bitternps^ 
leadi^ to cnnl war about which the President had written ^ oiiteiness 

The prolonged cmresppndence did not result in the solution of the tangle viV 
the formation of the Working Committee. There was widespread diTsatisfaftinJ 
the country with this state of affairs which had reduced the whole Pnntrffa * ^ ■ 

sation to a state of inaction. Under these circumstances it was felt^ thatTnfy a 
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meeting of the A. I* C. 0. could solve the tangle. A meeting was accordingly 
called. It assembled in Calcutta on jMay 1 and subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between the President and Gandhip. Gandhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in teims of I'audit Paul’s resolution. 
He held that, that w'ould be an imposition on the President. He left the President 
free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he suggested a conference 
w'ith the old members of the Working Committee. The Presiilent accepted the 
latter suggestion. Sardar Vallabhbhai did not attend the meeting at Calcutta 
because of the excitement prevalent and also because, as he ex]'ressed afterwards, 
that whatever decisions might be taken, may be without any piessure being exerted 
by him. It. was supposed that his antipathy towards the President and his influence 
with Gandhiji w^ere responsible for what had happened. Discussions with the old 
members of the Working Committee brought the solution of the problem no nearer. 
Only two courses were "therefore open to the_ President, either to form a homoge- 
neous committee of those who agreed with him or to resign. At the A. I. C. C. 
meeting he explained the situation in the light of the conversations he had with 
Gandhiji and the ex-members of the Working Committee. Ke said that in view of 
Gandhiji’s refusal to nominate a Working Committee and the failure of conversa- 
tions with his ex-colleagues, no other course was left to him except to form a 
Working Committee of £iis choice. To this course he was averse, the reasons being 
that such a committee will not command the confidence of the House and of 
Gandhiji and also because he believed that a composite cabinet was desirable. 
Under such circumstances the A. I. C. C. could appoint a Working Committee of 
its own choice, but it might be one in which he may be a misfit. He therefore 
thought that if he resigned his presidentship and another president was elected, it 
would be easier for the A. I. C. 0. to settle the matter. ‘After mature deliberation 
and in an entirely helpful spirit,’ as he said, he placed his resignation in the hands 
of the Committee. This necessitated the election of a new president. To avoid this 
unpleasant necessity, Pt. Jawaharlal moved before the House that vSri Siibhas 
Chandra Bose be requested to withbraw his resignation and nominate afresh the old 
Working Committee, which functioned in 1938. Explaining the proposition, Pandit 
Nehru made clear how two seats will be available on the Committee for infusion of 
fresh blood which Sri Subhas Chandra Bose considered so necessary. The proposi- 
tion was, however, not acceptable to him. It was therefore dropped. Thereupon 
the A. I. C. C. proceeded with the election of the new President. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s name was proposed and accepted by the A. I. C. C. Thus ended the 
melancholy episode of the Presidential election. 

The President, Babu Rajtndra Prashad announced the following personnel of 
the new Working Committee: — 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan, Seth Jamnalal Baja] (Treasurer), Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Sri Jairamdas Doulatram, Bhulabhai J, Desai, Shankarrao 
Deo, Harekishna Alehtab, Dr. B. C. Ray, Dr. l^rofulla Chandra Ghosh, J, B. 
Kripalani (General Secretary). 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment Act 
was an attempt to concentrate all powers in the hands of the Central Government 
in the event of war. It struck at the very root of provincial autonomy and 
reduced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to wat*. The A. I. 0. C, 
therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of such an amend- 
ment. Another resolution demanded the release of political prisoners who were 
still in Jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners’ Day was observed 
all over the country in puisuace of this resolution and instructions issued by the 
President. 

Reform in the Congress Machinery 

The Calcutta meeting of the A. I. C. C. for obvious reasons could not give 
effect to the resolution of the Congress passed at Tripuri, about reform in the Cong- 
ress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution. All that was possible was 
to appoint a small committee consisting of the President, Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, 
B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Narendra Deo and J. B. Kripalani to go into the ques- 
tion and report to the next meeting of the A. I. C, C. This committee met in 
Bombay from the 3rd to 7th June, 1939. Mahatma Gandhi participated in its 
deliberations. Shris Vallabhbhai Patel arwi Bhulabhai Desai were present by 
special invitation. The Committee had before it about 200 concrete suggestions 
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forwarded to the A. I. 0. C. office by Congressmen and Congress organisations in 
response to the General Secretary’s request for suggestions. These were given care- 
ful consideration. Among the important changes recommended were ; 


(i) permanent membership, 

(ii) maintenance of a register of such permanent members, 

(iii) no member to be eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a Provincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member of 
the Congress for three consecutive years, 

(iv) tho Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities which 
are in conflict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any elective 
committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and District Election 

(vi) two-thirds of the number of the seats of the A. 1. C. C. to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote. 


The Working Committee which met in Bombay from 21st to 2Jth June 1939, 
gave careful consideration to the recommendations of the constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the recommendations (iv) mentioned above. It was 
believed that a change in the constitution of that nature would give dictatorial powers 
to the Working Committee and members of any party in the Congress opposed to 
them might be precluded form holding any office in the Congress organisation. Similar 
provision in the existing constitution related only to communal organisations. The 
words “any organisation” extended the scope of the article in question. Gandhiji’s 
advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional amendments should 
be pressed which were opposed by any section of Congressmen. It was therefore 
decided that the proposed change which was objected to by the leftist groups in the 
Congress be dropped. Similarly recommendation (vi) which sought to modify the 
system of proportional representation by single transferable vote was also dropped 
because it was opposed by the socialists. 

Among the important additions made were : 

(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies for the election of delegates. 

(2) The number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 500. 

The Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. 0. was called especially to discuss the 

constitutional amendments. Since the two principal contentious recommendations 
were dropped, the rest of the proposed amendments were carried through more or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear by the President and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not enough to rid the Congress of corruption and indiscipline. 
They would check technical irregularities but could be no substitute for purity and 
strength to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were the most effective antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the foundations of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of the A. I. 0. C. though called expressly for consider- 
ing eonstitutionai amendments, had before it several important matters requiring 
immediate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indians in South Africa and (iii) Digboi Strike. 


Indians In Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government adopted without any previous notice, measures which 
resulted in dismissal and repatriation of about 10,000 Indian daily paid workers in 
all departments of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of unem- 
ployment in the country. The measures were unjust and provoked resentment in 
India and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economic distress was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countries where 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the way the Ceylon Government wanted to deal 
with it was unjust and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive against 
Indians in all vocations, and occupations, official and otherwise. Cessation of fresh 
recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy but the drive against 
Indians who had settled in Ceylon for a long time past and were domiciled resi- 
country looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A, I. C. 
0. Office, the Congress President, and Mahatma Gandhi were flooded with repre- 
^^tations from Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the crisis. 
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The "Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. that met in Bombay in ^ Mav. 1939 
gave earnest consideration to these representations and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conliiet 
betw’een the tw'O friendly neighbours. It however desired to explore ^ every means 
of avoiding conflict andAo this end appointed Pandit Jawaharhd Nehru to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authorities and representative associations and indi- 
viduals on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to eilect a just and 
honourable settlement. 

Pandit Ja\vaharlal reached Colombo by air on June IG. A magnificient re- 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring wdth the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
sations and other individuals concerned. In the talks with the rdinisters, he pleaded 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that aiiectcd the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate jn-oblem, he "pointed out, was a small and petty one in the context of larger 
problems they had jointly to face. It was, therefore, ])roper and necessary that this 
small problem be ai^proached in a liberal spirit. Jawaharlalji tendered some whole- 
some advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must not forget the country 
of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted country with devotion 
and loyalty^^aud cultivate Iraternal relations with its inhabitants. " He addressed 
several large and crowded public gatlierings where he emiihasised the necessity of 
preserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two countries and 
remember the common fight they had to carry on against imperialism. This high- 
minded approach to the problem created a fine impression all round. The Ministers, 
however, could not see their way to agree to a major change in their scheme but 
they agreed to small modifications and i)romised to take steps to minimise hardships 
consequent on repatriation. 

Pandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Working Committee a report of his visit 
to Ceylon. The Committee regretted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon Government did not think it fit to make any major changes in 
measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. Q'he action of the 
Ceylon Government, the Working Committee pointed oiitf was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Committee recognised the right of the people of Cevlon io give preference 
to nationals in State service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
w'ho had settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by tlicir labour 
on the land and elsewere contributed greatly to the riches and advance men fc of the 
common land, had secured the right to be cousidored on a par with the other in- 
habitants of the Island. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
unilaterally. This Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two coun- 
tries. But considering the circumstances which the unilateral action of the Ceylon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that all future emigra- 
tion of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped. The decision 
of the Government of India to that efiect was therefore welcomed, 

iNDiAiTs IN South Africa 

While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was developing as a result of the 
policy of segregation pursued by the Union Government. Legislation was sought 
to be enacted prohibiting the lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
conditions. There was talk of civil resistance. Maliaima Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, while professing sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight would not go 
beyond friendly representations and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fell on the Congress. The A. I. C. 0. passed a resolution regretting the attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations under- 
taken by their predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1914 and all the numerous subsequent 
undertakings given on behalf of the Union Government. The A. I, 0. C. voiced 
the sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers’ fight for self-respect 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hope that the dissension among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front. The Union Govern- 
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nient was appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakings of their 
predecessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all oiir w'orst fears. In the South African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of the Nationalists moved : ‘The house regards it as urgently 
necessary that the policy of segregation between Europeans and non-Euroiieans, resi- 
dentially, industrially and politically should be carried out wilhoiit delay and that on 
the basis of the report o£ the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages 
steps should be taken to prohibit miscegenat-on. The house requests the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out that 
policy effectively.” The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too 
plain for comment. 

Political Prisoners 

Among the earliest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. The few that remained behind the prison bars in 
Bihar and U. P. were released as a result of the ministerial crisis in the two 
Provinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question of the release 
of political prisoners but in the non-Congress administrations of Bengal and the 
Punjab, particularly the former, no effort was made to solve the question. This 
produced widespread resentment in the two provinces. In Bengal the problem was 
particularly acute as tliere were internees who had been in jail for several years 
without a trial- Gaudhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoners. 
He had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. As a result of these 
consultations almost all the interjiecs and a number of prisoners were released in 
batches. A considerable number liow’ever still remained in jail. There were thi’eats 
of hunger-strike by the prisoners. They had declared to Gandhiji that they had no 
faith in terrorism. Yet they were kept'ou inspite of the fact that those who were 
released were not knowm to have created any trouble. Under these 
circumstances, it was but proper and just that the remaining prisoners be released. 
But the Bengal Government, for reasons best known to them, took a different view 
of their responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some SO 
political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore jails went on hunger-strike on July 7 
and 8 to register their protest against their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike created 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Bengal Government and urged them to take timely action and avert an 
unpleasant crisis. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Bengal Government to do bare 
justice to the prisoners and release them. The Congress President, Bhii Mahadeo 
Desai, Bhris Subhas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bose, all in their several 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis. The prisoners responded to these appeals and 
gave up hunger-strike on an assurance being given by Shri Subhas Chandra Eose 
on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct action, to secure their early release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger strike Avas received with great relief throughout the country. 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful appreciation 
of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They hoped that 
the Bengal Government and also the Punjab will release political prisoners within 
their jurisdiction, e.specially as these have abjured violence. The Working Committee, 
however, took care to point out that it is wrong on the part of prisoners, political 
or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their release. 

Demonstrations on July 9 and Disciplinary Action Against 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Bombay A. I. C, C. in Juno passed two resolutions ; one related to 
‘Satyagraha in provinces' and declared that no Congress-man may offer or organise 
any form of Satyagraha in the administrative Provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned ; the other defined the relation 
betvyeen Congress Ministries and the P. G. C's. The resolutions were opposed by 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and the socialists, but were passed by a large majority 
after full discussion. It was expected that the decisions thus democratically arrived 
at would be loyally accepted by Congressmen, especially Congress Committees and 
heir office-bearers. But very soon a surprise was sprung upon the country by the 
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action of Shri Subliss Clianrli-a Bose. Ho fixed July 9 as an all India protest day 
when a coantry-wido a: 4 itntion against the said two resolntions was to be 
inaugurated. The Congress Piesidout on hearing of the proposed demonstrations 
issued a statement in which ^ he warned Congress Committees and their office- 
bearers against participating in these demonstrations. Ho made clear that if the 
resolutions of the A. 1. C. C. passed after mature deliberation were defied by 
Congress Committees and office-bearers whose duty it was to give effect to them, 
there would be an end to all discipline and the Congress organisation would be 
disrupted. Inspite of the clear and specific direction of the Congress President 
that any participation in such demonstrations by office-bearers and Congress 
Committees would be regarded as a breach of disc-ipliue, Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose went on with his plan of protest in defiance of the explicit direction of 
the Cona-ress President though he was himself the head of Bengal P. 0. C. This 
created an extraordinary situation. The President wrote to Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how he regarded his action in organising protest meetings as not 
only destruedve of all disciidine but fraught with the gravest consequences for the 
future of the Congress organisation. This had no effect. Meetings and demons- 
trations consisting of some congressmen and many non-congress men were held in 
several places with varying success. In Bengal the Executive Council of the 
Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in Calcutta and several 
of its i)rominent members and office-bearers xmrtieipated in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha from August 9 to 12, 1939 
considered the situation and the action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and others. 
They had before them the explanation of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, He argued 
that it was his constitutional right to give expression to his view regarding any 
resolution passed by the A. I. 0. C. Denial of this constitutional right was, he 
maintained, tantamount to _ suppression of civil liberty within the Congress. If 
the explanation was not considered satisfaetoi’y by the Working Committee, Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose took full responsibility for the demonstrations and expressed 
readiness to face any discijffinary action taken against him, cheerfully. The 
Working Committee considered the situation and the explanation. It came to the 
conclusion that in his explanation Shri Subhas Bose had wholly tnissed the main 
point which was that as an ex-President of the Congress and as “President of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee he should have realised that after having 
received instructions from the President it was his clear duty as a servant of the 
nation to obey them implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the 
President. It was open to him to appeal atferwards if he so desired to the 
A. I. C. C. or open session. If Subhas Babu’s contention that every member is 
free to interpret the Congress Constitiition prevails and if every member were to 
act on that interpretation contrary to the decision of the President, there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress. 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that it 
would fail in its duty if it condoned the open and deliberate breach of discipline 
by Subhas Babu. It therefore decided that for the grave act of indiscipline, Shri 
Subhas Babu be declared disqualified as President of the Bengal P. 0. 0. and to 
be a member of any elective Congress Committee for three years as from August 
1939. The Committee however did not t^ike any action against the executive 
council of the B. P. G. C. or the individual Congressmen. The Working Committee 
left it to the P. C. C. to take such action as they thought necessary against 
offending members under their respective inrisdiction if they did not express regret 
for their indiscipline. 

National Planning Committee 

A brief account of the fimetious and work of the National Planning Committee 
was given in last year’s report. The first meeting of the Committee which was 
held in December 1938 drafted an elaborate question aire, which was sent to various 
Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Trade Unions and individuals. 
The second meeting took place in Bombay from 4th to 17th June, 1939. As 
originally conceived the Planning Committee was supposed to do a certain amount 
of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive investigations by the 
larger body— a National Planning Commission. But as it proceeded it found 
that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more comprehensive basis. 
A mere superficial survey of the industrial situation in the country would be of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed 
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later. It was tlioreforo decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning 
Committee. It appointed 27 sub -committees to consider each individual problem 
ami each sector of the National plan separately. The 27 sub-committees were 
divided under seven main heads, namely : (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demo- 
graidiic relations, liv) transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance 
(vi) public welfare and (vii) education. ’ 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The fundamental aim 
to be kept in view by all sub -committees, it directed, was to ensure an adequate 
standard of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The average annual income 
per capita in India is placed at Rs. 65/-. This is the most optimistic calculation 
It includes the rich and poor. The town d.veller and the villager cannot be more 
than Rs. 25/- to 30/- per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable 
deficit in food supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence 
The national income must therefore be increased greatly during the next ten years 
to_ ensure an irreducible miiiiimim^ standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not only will it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 


A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the national 
wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard which can and 
should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ton years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. ^ 


The rianning CominittcG as it proceeded with Us work, received cooperation 

All the Provincial _ Governments are 


from various iiulivMuals and organisations. 

cooperating with it. The Committee has also received the active coopcration'of 
hnportant Matos like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. 
It has a well-stafled secretariat. Prot. K. T sLah has been appointed Honorary 
General feecretary. A sum ot Rs. jO,U(.KV- has been sanctioned for the Committee’s 
expenses, 1 he work ot the yarioiis committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of Eebruary. 

War Crisis 

ThQ principles which should guide the nation in the event of war were clearlv 
laid down by the Opngress in its resolutions passed from time to time. It W1 
repeatedly dedared Its ideology and practice of Fascism 

and Na 2 a 8 in lYith all iheir implieaiioiis. It had expressed in unmistakable 
terms its sympathy with all those countries which were from time to time ma le The 
vied, ims of unprovoked aggression._ It expressed its solidarity with the democratic 
foues in Spam. It piomsted agaiMt the conquest and annexation of C 7 echoslo- 
rakia. As a natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirly from the forei^-n 
Sadies. Biiiish Government which was considered responsible for the'se 


The Congress had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt by an outsid? authority tn 
impose its decision on India or exploit Indian reson rcp/fm- 
would be resisted. But the British Government 

declaralions and warnings of the Congress The attempt to am en^? I'epeated 

of InJi. Act in order to narrow and fimit still forte Se powlS^^ 
goieinmonfs in Ihe event of war enierirencv arisino- tho t icial 

towards Aden and some months Into to In^lnd 
of the Central Legislature unmistakcably showed Britain’s desire to 

mended g?Uy“itrictog*&eadTffl TO 
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The sympathies of the country generally were with the victims of aggression 
and against Germany and the fascist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in war and that too without lier consent. 
What should be India’s attitude in the crisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however were in no mood to acquiesce in this imposition and the Government 
knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called Mahatma 
Gandhi for an interview to explain to him the situation and enlist his moral support 
and through him that of the Congress and the country. Gandhiji took the public 
into confidence about what happened at the interview. He said he had made it 
clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he said he did not represent the Congress 
or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred by the w'ar. 
Though his sympathies were with the_ Allies he did not want the destruction of any 
people. He was not at the time thinking of India’s deliverance. W'hat would 
Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was ^destroyed or Germany humiliated I His 
own sympathies were with England and ranee from the purely humanitarian view- 
point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha, and considered the 
situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President invited 
Shris Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, iSarendra Deo, Jayprakash 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping their decision. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and give the Committee 
the benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engagements. After mature deliberations the Working Committee issued a compre- 
hensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from time to 
time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India was declared a 
a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the country virtually in 
defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The Working Committee took the 
gravest view of these develojmients. While it unhesitatingly condemned the latest 
aggression of the Nazi Government and sympathised with those w'ho resisted it, its 
cooperation could not be had by compulsion and imposition. Cooperation must be 
between equals and by mutual consent for a cause wnich both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Governments of Great Britain and France 
had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. During the war of 1914-lS also the declared w'ar-aims were the 
preservation of democracy, self determinalion and the freedom of small nations and 
yet the very Governments w'hich solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into secret 
pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman Empire, If 
the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue 
is democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India is intensely inter- 
ested in it. The Committee were convinced that the interests of Indian democracy 
did not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of world democracy. But 
there was ah inherent conflict between democracy in India or eles where and impe- 
rialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have the right of 
self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Constituent Assem- 
bly without external interference and must guide their own policy. A free demo- 
cratic India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression ana for economic cooperation. 

The Working Committee therefore invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and imperia- 
lism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular how these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given efiect to in the present. Do they include 
the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear decla- 
ration about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only 
this will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. The 
real test of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is the 
present that will govern action today and give shape to the future, 

34 
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The statement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and that of 
the British Government. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Sub-Committee consistins; of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman', 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad was formed to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the iinanimons support of the country. He hoped that all the 
political parlies and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Croverament with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. “All that was required was a men- 
tal revolution on the part of British statesmen i.e., honest action to implement the 
declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress support will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and France. The Congress has no soldiers 
to offer.” 

The statement was widely appreciated in the country as a statesmanlike docu- 
ment. It received publicity in foreign countries, especially America and Germrmy. 
The people of the oppressed nationalities adopted the manifesto as their own. /Hie 
British Government in England, however, and a considerable section of the British 
press took care to give it the minimum possible publicity. But the more advanced 
section of the British opinion welcomed the document and warmly supported the 
Congress demand for declaration of war aims and peace aims of Great Britain. 

" The British Government and its agents here could not possibly ignore this 
challenge of the Congress. Some answer Had to be given. The Viceroy had recourse 
to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly and also with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahatma Gandhi. He 
also met Mr. Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League. These interviews however 
were not confined to the representatives of the Congri^s and the Muslim League 
but included all sorts of persons and parties. He had as many as 52 interviews 
before he could frame an ausw’er to the simple and straightforward question the 
Congress had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it was 
felt necessary that a special meeting of the A.I.O.O. bo called to consider the mani- 
festo issued by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly at 
Wardha on Octoher 9 and 10. The A.I.O.O. passed a resolution endorsing the 
statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. The Committee repeated its 
condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extention of demo- 
cracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
“Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself.” 
In particular India must be declar-ed an independent nation, and at present appli- 
cation must be given to this status to the largest possible extent. The A.I.O.O. 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy, before answering the specific questions in the Working Committee 
statement referred to the “so many different points of view revealed, marked 
difierenees of outlook, markedly different demands, and markedly different solutions, 
for the problems that lie before us.’’ 

The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following matters : 
(i) objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war ; (ii) intention of the British 
Government with regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

(i)— As to the objectives of the war, the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a precise definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing situation of the 
world, referred to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister : “We are 
seeking no material advantage for ourselves... We, like all the peoples of Europe, 
long for PG^ce ; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
interrupted by constant alarms and threats.” Where did India come in all this ? 

( 11 ) -I) or the second question, the question of India’s future, the Viceroy 
referred to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. As a generous 
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s"ep to this ‘^•oal “His Maiesty s Government recognise that vhen the time comes to 
resale consideration of the ].lan for the future Federal Government ot India it 
will be ne'-e^sarv reconsider in the liaht of the then circumstances to what 

extent the d-^tails of the vUn embodied in the Act of 1935 remain approm-iate At 

the end of the war thev will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several commundies, vartiea and iutareds in India, and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and cooperation m the 
framing of such modifications as may seem desirable.” 

for India’s active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Vicerov sim-'msted the establishment of a Consultative Group, representative of all 
raaior political parties in Briiish India and of the Indian Princes, over which the 
Govenmr General would himself preside which would be summoned at his invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in India 
with "the conduct of war and with questions relating to war activities. 


even non -L’ongress ciicicb as, 

as if the 52 interviews had been arranged with a view to emphasising differences. 

The WorldiiA Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, considered the 
Viceref'-al declaration. They passed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Vicere^^al statement was wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
amono^'all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Committee rea'arded the mention of interniil differences as a 
screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the Committee had asked 
for was a declaration of war aims as a test of British bonafides regarding India, 
irrespective of the attitude of opposition parties and groups. “The Congress had 
alwavs stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of minorities. The freedom 
the Coiv’ress claimed was not for the Congress or any particular group or comnui- 
nitv buf for the nation and for all communities in India that go to build that 
nation In the circumstances, the Congress cannot possibly gke any support to 
Great ’ Britain for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy 
which the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in this direction the 
Committee calf upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations.” 

The Committee also ^appealed to the nation to end all internal controversies in 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. It 
called upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Soon the Congress Ministers resigned. Their resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. It proclaimed the dissoeiaiiou of political India from the 
imperialistic policies of Great Britoin specially with the war that was going on in 
Europe It was a big step towards non-cooperation. India withdrew her condi- 
tional moral support from the struggle Britain was waging against Hitler. The 
provincial part of the Government of India xVet— the Federal part was still-born— 
was now dead beyond possibility of resurr^tion. 

The resignation of the ministries demonstrated to all those who had any 
doubts that Congress was not out for power and ofliee but for the emancipation of 
the people of India from foreign yoke. The ministries had done good work. 
Several reforms measures for the amelioration of the condition of the masses were 
pendin'^ before provincial assemblies. With their resignation these measures had 
little chance of being enacted. There was also the danger of the good already done 
bein*>- undone. But the Congress rose to its revolutionary height. It refused to 
allow small ameliorative reforms to stand in ihe way of the march of the country 
to its goal of Piirna Swaraj. 

The situation created by the resolution of the Working Committee and the 
resignation of the Congress ministries was not such as could be relished by the 
British Government. A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
against Hitler. It reduced to mockery all the fine phrases about peace and 
democracy used by British statesmen. , , c t r q- c i tt 

To retrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Sir Samuel Hoare 
spoke in the house of Parliament. They employed sweeter language but in effect 
said the same things that had been badly said by the Viceroy. As a result of 
these statements the Viceroy cMled Gandhiji, the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
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his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, his Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the proposed 
changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the Provinces. 
Babii Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the Viceroy that 
it was not possible for Congress to cooperate unless the policy of the British 
Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congress. He added 
“It has pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection. It 
has clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress 
that it is onr earnest desire to settle the points of communal controversy by_ agree- 
ment and we propose to continue our eftbrts to this end. But I would point ont 
that this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of 
Indian freedom as suggested above.” 

The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It said “The Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not 
sought to profit by it any spirit of bargaining.” The Committee declared again 
that the recognition of Indian independence and of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint of imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further co-operation. “The Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
ou the basis of adult siifferage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should reflect 
the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The minorities did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
of a free India, 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government revised its policy and accepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But “it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people 
of India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non-violently. 

The Working Committee expressed gratification “at the readiness exhibited 
by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience, should this become 
necessary”. But Civil Disobedience required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent 
army must be possessed of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of prepared- 
ness lay in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially 
spinning and promoting the cause of Khadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promot- 
ing commual harmony by personal acts of service and the uplift of Harijans. 

CoMMUXAL Problem 

Efforts made in 193S to solve the Hindu Muslim problem— the voluminous 
correspondence that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on the 
one hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose on the other- 
proved abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
League was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mussalmans of India. The Congress on the other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf. 
Such a position is not true to facts and CongTess could not accept it, forgetting its 
own nationM character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and several Muslim organisations, representative of large 
seetione among Muslims, as the Shias and the Momins, who repudiate the leader- 
ship of Ihe League. 
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In their resolutions, on the platform, and in the press, the Huslim League 
carried on a rc-ular propaganda aminst the Congress, especially the Congress 
Government in the S Provinces. The latter ivere accused of a set design to 
establish Hindu Ra] and crush the culture and religion of the Mussalmans of 
India and annihilate their political and economic rights. The accusers were 
repeatedly challenged to produce instances of the Communal tyranny and domina- 
tion. Vague and indefinite allegations, one-sided stories, distortions and exaggera- 
tions were the only answer given to this challenge. Singing of Vande Mataram, 
flying of the national flag on public institutions, popularisation of Hindustani and 
siichHike activities were"^ instanced as attempts to crush Muslim culture. These 
activities were nothing new. The national flag had over since 19J0, been the symbol 
of national solidarity and opposition to foreign rule. It was not in o])position to 
Islam. Varide Mataram had come to be the national song by historical associations 
since the early years of the present century and had been in vogue ever since the 
partition. The Muslim agitation against it was a new ]>henomenon. Here too the 
Congress authorised only that proportion of it to be sung to which no possible 
objection could be raised. The common language, the Congress advocated, was 
Hindustani as popularly sr)Oken in Northern India and written either in the Nagri 
or the Xlrdn scri]M. AU these activities were old but the League opposition to 
them was new. Y"et everywhere, \yhere there was opposition. Congressmen and 
Congress Governments avoided conflict. 

The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress Government. A report 
was produced popularly known as the Pirpur report Bhortly afterwards Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Gliairniaii of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each alIeg;ation and submit a report. The Con- 
gress Governments issued coramimiques giving detailed replies to these charges 
proving their baselessness. But despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising there- 
from in India, served to lend increased importance to the communal problem and 
bring it into special prominence in political discussions relating to war-issues. It 
was recognised by Congress leaders that in a crisis like the present it was essential 
that India should present a united front and compose all her internal cliflereuces. 
To this end the Working Committee which met at Wardha in Be])tember last to 
consider the situation, telegraphically invited Jlr. M. A. Jinnah to join in the dis- 
cussions and help to evolve an agreed decision on the critical situation facing the 
country. Mr. Jinnah however could not come. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis which repeated the charges against 
Congress Government in the provinces. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities 
whose life and liberty, property and honour were being assailed every clay. Babu 
llajendra Prasad, the President, wrote to Mr. Jinnah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached the League. 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges were persisted in/ it was but fair that they should be in- 
quired into and either substantiated or disproved. The Congress President suggested 
that if he (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) agreed, Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of Federal Court 
might be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his not being available 
some other person of similar standing might be approached. To this Mr. Jinnah 
replied that he had placed the whole ease before the Viceroy and had requested 
him to take up the matter without delay as he and the Governors of the Provinces 
had been expressly charged under the Constitution with the responsibility of lU’o- 
tecting the rights and the interests of the minorities. 

There was no indication that the Viceroy was contemplating an enquiry in 
the charges. The atmosphere of tension was however kept up through wide circu- 
lation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis was utilised by interested 
parties to further accentuate the situation. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 
with the war-crisis. The crisis as it affected India was political and the war-aims 
which the Working Committee called upon the British Government to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The British Government however was 
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not slow to tate advantaae of internal quarrels. To avoid tliis being done to the 
detriment of the country, Pandit Jawaharlal resumed pei-sonal contacts with Mr. 
Jinnah. The communai problem apart, the Working Committee was anxious to 
evolve a common approach to the political issues connected with the war-crisis. 
Pt. Nclinvs talks with Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired result. The 
communal problem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. Jinnah wanted 
to postpone it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Nehru expressed his readiness 
to resume talks whenever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 

It was expected that with the resignation of Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favourable atmosphere created for efforts to compose 
all international differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee em- 
phasised that the freedom that the Congress contemplated for the country included 
the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which the 
Congress had always pledged itself. They also emphasised that the easiest method 
of arriving at a solution of the communal problem was provided by demand for a 
Constituent Assembly. It would represent the various parties and interests in the 
country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest the otherwise 
interminable controversies with regard to the representative character of this or 
that organisation. ]\Inslims would have representation on it to the full extent of 
their numerical strength in the country, through separate electorate, if they so 
desired. Seats may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would be the 
special responsibility of the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to the 
satisfaction of the minorities. Matters whereon agreement was not possible would 
be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The settling of details was an easy 
matter if once the proposition that all communities desired independence, with a 
Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was the 
most democratic method conceivable in the circumstances for arriving at an agreed 
solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly and 
the country was looking forward to the resumption of talks between Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shape of ‘Deliverance Day’ to be observed by the Mussalmans of India on 
Eriday December 22 , 1939. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Mussalmans to observe this 
day as one of thanksgiving that the Congress Governments had at last ceased to 
function. Meetings were to be held to celebrate the ‘Day of Deliverance’ from 
‘tyranny’, oppression and injustice during the last two and a half years when the 
Congress ministries, it was alleged, did their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religious and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. While the ministries were 
condemned, the Governors were asked to inquire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The ‘Deliverance Day' coming as it did on the eve of Nehru- Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the country was passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise. Gandhiji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to call off the ‘Deliverance Day’. Mr. Jinnah, argued Gandhiji, 
had taken upon his shoulders the tremendous responsibility of being both the 
accuser and the judge. On the one hand, the Governors were requested to examine 
the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of Mussalmans were asked to 
cite the allegations before God as if they were proved facts and on that account to 
thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not be right and proper to wait for the 
Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, in a statement to the press, 
repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr. Jinnah. He stated that when 
the Muslim League through the Pirpur Committee first made the charges against 
the Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inquire into each allegation and 
submit a report. These reports showed that the charges were entirely unfounded. 
Some months later, Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, offered to submit 
the charges, if specified, to an independent tribunal for inqiiii-y, but Mr. Jinnah 
spurned the offer, stating that he had placed the charges before the Viceroy. When 
Mr. Jinnah had repeated the charges, Sardar Vallabhbhai had instructed every 
Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them as they were also affected by the 
charges, and he was informed that the Governors considered the charges as 
unwarranted. He was therefore constrained to characterise the charges as wild, 
reckless and intended to endanger communal peace. The repetition of the unproved 
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charges '^'as the more deplorable in that Pandit Jawaharlal and ilr. Jinn ah were 
about to meet to explore the possibilities of a communal settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval coming even from l^Iuslims made OIr. Jinnah to 
change his position. He said that he had no quarrel with the Hindu Community. 
The Deliverance Ihiy was to be observed by minorities M'ho had all been oppressed 
by the Congress Governments. All along Congress had been identified liy him with 
the Hintlu Community, and Congress rule as Hindu rule. i\Ir. Jinnah by widening 
the score of the Deliveranf-e Day tacitly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, is not a Hindu organisation. As a matter of fact if the Congress as a national 
organisation with a ’political and economic programme had not participated in the 
provincial elections there would have been only denominational representatives in 
the Assemblies. The Congress saved the country from this catastrophe. 

The statement of Mr. Jinnah about the celebration of ‘Deliverance Day’ 
created an embarrassing situation for Pandit Jawaharlal who was to resume talks 
with him in Bombay. ^ The statement revealed a wdde gulf between the Congress 
and the Aluslim League with regard to the vital political issues facing the country. 
Also the distrust of Mr. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. 
I'andit Jawaharlal wrote to Mr. Jinnah to this effeet and asked if ‘there was some 
common ground for discussions to yield fruit. Mr. Jinnah replied that no common 
ground was possible first ‘“so long” as the Congress is not prepared to treat the 
Muslim Leaauc as rhe authoriiative and representative organisation of the Mussal- 
mans of India*’, and second “‘that we, (the League,) cannot endorse the Congress 
demand for the declaration as laid down in the resolulioii of the Working Committee, 
confirmed by the All-India Congress Committee on October 10, 1939.” The prelimi- 
nary condition emphasised by Mr, Jinnali involved repudiation by the Congress of 
ail those Muslims w'ho are not in the League. “There were”, replied Pandit jS’ehru, 
“a large number of Muslims in the Congress, who have been and are our closest 
colleagues. There are Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-Ul Ulema, the All India 
Shia Conference, the Majlis-i-Ahrar, the All India Momim Conference, etc., apart 
from trade unions w^hich have many Muslims as their members. As a general rule, 
many of these organisations and individuals have adopted the same political platform 
as we have done in the Congress. We cannot possibly dissociate ourselves from 
them or disown them in any way”. 

In these circumstances and with this background the talks were dropped. As 
in 193S so also now, it was not made known to the Congress what precisely the 
demands of the Muslim League were. The Communal problem remained enmeshed 
ill the fog of irrelevant and impossible “conditions precedent.” 

BEitGAL Dispute 

We have in an earlier section of the report related the events loading to the 
disciplinary action taken against Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the President of the 
Bengal P.C.C. We give here the history of the subsequent events in Bengal. 

A requisition meeting was called on July 26, 1939 of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
a new Executive Council including office bearers was elected. Soon afterwards 
this Executive Council constituted an Election Tribunal for the Province. Complaints 
were received by the A. I. 0. C. Office from several members of the old Executive 
that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 ivas invalid because (1) there was not 
sufficient notice for the meeting as required under the rules and the constitution of 
the Bengal P. G. C,, (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were malafide as they 
ivere meant to circumvent the constitution passed by the A. I. C. 0. at Bombay 
regarding the formation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persons appointed as members 
of the Tribunal were not impartial and their appointment defeated the purpose of 
the constitution. The Working Committee which met at Wardha in August last 
went fully into the matter and authorised the President to review the whole case 
and write the judgment 

The President in his judgment reviewed in brief the sequence of events prior 
to the requisitioned meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. on July 26. Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously elected as the president of the Bengal P. C. C. as the 
result of a compromise on the part of the various groups wdthin the P. C. 0. According 
to the compromise the Bengal President was to nominate the executive council 
within a week of the meeting and in consultation with the group leaders. The 
president of the Bengal P. C, 0, however made the nominations to the Executive 
out of time and without consulting the leaders of the minority groups. To 
this, objection was raised by the opposition leaders. In the meantime a fresh 
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dispute arose in conneetioii with the appointment of the Election Tiibunal, as 
provided for in the recently amended AU India Constitution. The Workin:;’ 
Committee had fixed July 31, lOdO as the last date for the appointment of 
the Piovinc-ial Tribunal. The A. I. C. G. OUlce and the President leeeuecl 
oonpdaiuts that althotiuh the consutinion as amended in Bombay had come into 
force Piovincial and District Tribunals had not been constituted in Bengal to 
deal with the election disputes. Instead they were being dealt with in the old way. 
The President as also the General Secretary instructed the P. C. C. to appoint 
the Tiibunal in conformity with the rules of the constitution as amended at 
Bombay and refer the election complaints to them. The appointineiit 
of the Provincial election Tribunal however required at least a thiec- 
fourths maioiity of the provincial executive. This mijonty was not a^ailable 

to the Piesident in the Executive Conujil of Bengal P. C. C. It was theietore 

thought necessary to get over this diihcully by dissolving ihe old Executive and 
appointing a new Executive in which the necessary majoiity for the appoint- 
ment of the Tribunal may be available. A meeting of the P. C. 0. was requisi- 
tioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as requisitioned -was convened : a 
new executive consisting of the supporters of the President was elected. This 

executive appointed the Tribunal in terms of the amended constitution. The 

opposition alleged that the new Exeeuihe was not properly elected in as much as 
the requisition' for tlie P. 0. G. meeting was nob signed by the requisite nunibei of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several members and that seven 
day’s clear notice was not given by post or pubiiahed in the newspaper as required 
by" the rules of the Provincial constitution. These allegations w'erc found siibstaii- 
tially coriect. The following extiact from the President’s judgment sums up the 
case" : 

“When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been framed 
bv the President under the aurhority of the Provincial Congress Committee, with- 
out assigning any reason in the notice and assigning dbferent leasons according to 
the varying inclinations of requisition is ts after it has been allowed to function in 
spite of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion 
and the dissolution and reconstiialion of the Council lesult in excluding a num- 
ber of members belonging to the minoriiy group reducing them to much less than 
one-fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accoi dance 
with the wishes of the majority without regaid to the opinion of the minoritv 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when ft 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict comjiliance wiih 
the rules of the Bengal P. C. G. This has not been done and the meeting of July 
20, 1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council contin- 
ues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tiibunal are equally null and void. 


A meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on August 30, 1939 reviewed the two 
decisions of the Working Committee—one relating to the disciplinary action which 
was taken against its president and another declaring null and void the nroceedinfrs! 
of the meeting of the Bp gal PC. C held on July^26, 1939 and the appointment 
of the Piovincial rnbimal. The long resolution it parsed about these tivo 
matters stated that "This Committee desires to make it clear that if it were to act 
in consonance with the opinion of the general public it should forthwith take the 
extreme step of defying the above two decisions of the W’oikinn- Committee and 
such action would be enthusiastically received by the public of the province ’’ The 
Committee also expressed its opinion on a variety of matters whollv unconnected 
with the points at issue. It tmesSon^ the vaUdiiy o{ the Woiki'ng Committee 
itsdf. It rrafhrmed us faith m the E.’ceeiitive Council and the Electton Tribunal 
declared null and void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that 
‘even at this stage the yorkm^ Committee will reconeidcr and rescind the ahoie 
two decisions,’- It further reso red that ‘pending the final decision of the AVorkin.^ 
Committee the post of the Ptesideiit of the Bengal 1>. C. C. be kept vacant and all 
^ busings of the B, P. C. 0. be transacted in consnltation with Shri Subhas 
Ohandra Bose. 

_ The Working Committee which met at Waxdha in September 1939 considprprl 
this resolution of the Bengal P C C, It noted with regret “that not onlv the tone 
and temper of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme 
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wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working 
Committee and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them.” 
The Committee decided that it saw no reason to revise its decisions which were 
taken solely in the interests of the Congress organisation. It therefore called upon 
the Bengal P. C. C. to give effect to the two resolutions of the \Yorking Committee 
and elecl a president for the P. C. C. 

The Bengal P. C. G. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in terms of the 
Cons'ress constitution, the duty of appointing one devolved on the Working 
Conimittee. The President proposed to the Secretary of Bengal P. C. C. that if he 
could suggest names to which all groups would be agreeable he would advise the 
Working ’Committee to nominate them as members of the Tribunal. The Secretary 
however could give no agreed list. The Working Committee was therefore cons- 
trained to appoint a tribunal in terms ot the constitution consisting of the following 
members : (1) Shri Satishchandra CTiipta. (2) Shri Kshitish Prasad Chatter] ee, (3) 
Shri Priyaraujan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at an 
emergent meeting adopted certain resolutions by which it again, in intemperate 
language, condemned the decisions of_ the Working Committee about Bengal and 
demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the meantime, complaints had 
been received by the President about the noncooperation of the B.P.O.C. officials 
witli the Tribunal whose appointment had been disapproved of by the B. P. C. C. 
Executive in one of its resolutions. In particular, the President had directed the 
B. P. C. 0. Secretary to carry out in the Rajshahi dispute the interim order of the 
Tribunal pending final disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive had 
also been instruoted to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that 
all monies belonging to the B. P. C. 0. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Treasurer of the'B. P, C. 0. These instructions had not been carried out. 

The Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. 0. 0. Executive 
and noted with regret “that the tone and temper of some these resolutions are 
highly obiectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its rela- 
tions to the Working Committee and to record the warning that if persisted in, 
the Working Committee will feel compelled to take notice of the same.” The 
AVorking Committee also had received certain complaints regarding acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive. The ’Working Committee noted 
that the Bengal Executive Council had not been following sections 33 and 39 of 
the Bengal P, 0. C. constitution requiring that all moneys Realised for the Bengal 
P. 0. C. shall be deposited in the Bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
to be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the Treasurer and that the Secretary may keep with him up 
to Rs. 100/- as imprest cash. The Secretary of the Bengal P. C. C. was 
asked to submit without delay to the A.I.C.C. Office copies of the audit report for 
the year 1937 and 193S. The Working Committee also in compliance with the 
article XX (d) of the constitution deputed the auditors of the A. I. G. C. to audit 
the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years 1937-3S and 1939 up to October 31 
and all other special funds connected with the B.P.C.G. and to submit their report 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee. The executive of the B. P. C. C. 
were directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 

The Working Conimittee further regretted that inspite of their resolution on 
the subject the Bengal Executive Council passed a resolution requesting the Leader 
of the Bengal Legislative Party to hand over the A, I. C. C. fund formed out of the 
contributions of ” the Congress legislators in Bengal to the B. P. 0. C. The 
■Workine: Committee requested the Leader of the Bengal Congress Legislative Party 
to trail sTer the amount of this fund to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Working- Committee reaffirmed the appointment of the Election Tribunal 
for Bengal. It disapproved of the resolution of the Bengal Executive^ relating to 
the Tribunal which the Working Committee was compelled to appoint in terms of 
the Congress constitution. The persons constituting the Tribunal were, in the 
opinion of the Working Committee, not connected with any party and could deal 
with the disputes in a detached and impartial manner. 

The Working Committee regretted the action of the Secretary of the Bengal 
P. C. 0. in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subordinate Committees through the press to act in contravention 
of the orders of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon .the Secretary to 
formally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the press, 
35 
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The CxoL’Litivo CoiiiiL'il of the BP.O.C. while it elected a new president of the 
B. P. 0. C. on the advDe of Shri Siibhas Chandra Bose deplored the decision of the 
Workiiij, CoiniiiLtLcc roaardino, the Elcccioii Tribunal appointed by the Workino- 
Coniinittee and esp^03sc^l ir.3 complete want of contidenee in it. The Secretary" o1 
the R- P. C. C. also failed to cany out the specific direer-ion guen to him aVioiifc 
Rajsliahi by the OniiniiLiee. Unable to fnaeaon iii the absence of coonera- 

tioii from the B. P. C. C. the members ot the Tribunal tendered their resiiinations 

The Woiking Committee in its meeting deplored this stale of thinf ;3 iif Ben^'-al" 
and said that the situation called for drasric action under Article XIII C (ii) b^t 
they refrained from such action in view of the appioachm;^- elections. But it was 
necessary to take stops to ensure fair elections. To this eud^ the Woikm.e; Committee 
appointed an ad hoe committee with Maulana Abul Kalara Azad as Chaiiman to 
make all necessary arraui>emcnts in connection with elections of delegates to the 
nest Congress and Congress Committees in the province. The B P.G.C. and others 
concerned were directed to give cooperation to the ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations. 

The 'Working Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs S 

B. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated^ Accounuiits, CalcuUa, appointed by them to * go 
into the B. P. C. C accounts. The auditors received but partial cooperation from 
the B. P. G. C. oiilcials. Fiom the facts as dL dosed in the report, it aopeared as 
the Working Oonimitlec resolution slated that the Secretary of the B. p! C. C had 
failed to ]vat its tunds in a bank as he was bound to do. “it was quite dear that 
the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or anv part of the balance 
of the fluids, admitted by him to be with him on that day and that a sum amount- 
ting to Rs. 10,:J71-;h7 was not produced noi banked bv the Seciotary up to December 
13, 1930 on which date and long piior thereto the whole of tliat money ouoht to 
have been at least ready for production it not already banked. Besides thfs the 
state of adairs as disclosed by the audit showed that books, papers and voimheis 
were not icirularly kept. 

The Working Committee considered this state of things to be estremelv 
unsatisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B. P. C. C that a 
large cash balance which at the lowest compulation came to over tozi thousand 
rupees should remain unbanked and olherwiso unaLCOunted for. The Committee 
desired the Secretary and Treasurer to take immediate ste]3s to keep pioper account? 
and see that monies are disbuiscd in strict accordance with the rules of the B. P 

C. C* ' ■ 


Executive Council of the Bengal P. 0. C. considered the resolution of the 
Woikmg Committee appointing an ad hoc committee for condiietiivr elections in 
Bengal The Council characterised the appointment as “unconslicutioiial ulfiS 
viies and esparte, besides being high-handed and unwarranted.'’ The ConnAl 
declined to accept the decision of the Working Committee and resolved to conlinnp 
fanctionmg_ m accordance with the constitution of the Congress and B P C O 
The Couikul also lesolved as an^ emergency measure to place R.s. 10000 'in ’the 
hands ot --^ubhas Ghanduu Bose to execute the present and futuie’pro-imnme 
of the B. 1* G. G. llus Siani, piaotically exhausted the cash balance in the bank to 
the credit of the B. P. 0. C. This amount consists of the provincial share of the 
Pi^oceeds^of ^primary membership which should be and is ordinarily used by the 

. The Secretary of the B. P C. C issued a circular to the district committees 
asking jhMi not to recognize the ad hoc committee and continue to deal with the 

Ihe Bengal P. C. C. lyliich met afrerw'ards to consider the situation recorded 
Its protest against the apponiLmciit of the ad hoc committee but at the Lm^time 
eainest.h requested the oikmg Committee to reconsider their resolution and not 
to foist then- unwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal congiessmen. It however took 
no account of ihc resolution oi its Executive Council refusing to acceiit the ad hoc 
bca-etarys ciicalar to all suboidinate committees askm<>- them 
m diaobe> tac M'oikiiig l^ommictee resolution and not to cooperate with ‘^ho ad 
hoe committee. On the other hand the resolution “recorded its full confidence m 
the present executive council, the Picsideut, j*ecietary and office-bearer^ of the 
committee and requests them to deal with the situation as it a^os^f irieaScsmd 
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The Working Committee at their meeting considered the resolution of the B, P. 

O. C. and its Executive. It heard Shri Sarat' Chandra Bose at length and decided 
not to alter its previous resolutions. The Execiiiive Council of Bengal has since 
reiterated its determination to disregard and disobey the resolution of the 
Working Committee and has called upoJi subordinate Committee not to 
cooperate with the ad hoc Election Committee. Elections are however being 
organised bv the Committee and many districts and other committees are coopera- 
ting with the Election Committee. It is unfortunate that on account of this 
coiitroversy and attitude of non -cooperation and defiance of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and its Executive Council, the elections could not be completed 
in time to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in the Presidential election. It 
is hoped, however, that the elections will be completed in time for the meetings of 
the All India Congress Committee on the cve of the Congress and that the 
delegates representing most of the districts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that the Election Tribunal appointed by the Working 
Committee had resigned. The Working Committee n|.>pointed another Tribunal 
in its place consisting of Shri Atul Chandra Gupta as Chairman and Shris Biiendra 
Kumar De and Bhupendra Kumar Bose as members and they have been 
functioning since their appointment. 

In spite of the clear and open defiance by the Executive Council, the 
Working Committee did not consider it necessary to take any further action in view 
of the forthcoming elections How’ever on February 27, the Council of the Bengal 

P. C. C. passed a^'resolution disafiiliating the Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessore 
District Congress Committees for cooperation with the Bengal Congress 
Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not 
only defiance of the W^orking Committee orders but it was an incitement to all 
subordinate committees in Bengal to defy the instructions of a body superior in 
jurisdiction to the Bengal P. C. C. If the work of election had to go on smoothly, 
subordinate committees that were cooperating with the Election Committee needed 
protection. The Working Committee at their meeting of February 27 was therefore 
constrained to pass the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P. C. C. has passed a 
resolution purporting to disafliliate the Blymensingh, Hoogly and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account oi their cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its resolution of December 
last. This resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Working 
Committee, leaves no room for any further condonation of their indiscipline. The 
Working Committee, therefore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. 0. to show cause why 
it should not be disafiiliated under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution. The 
President is authorised after receiving such explanation as may be offered to take 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to pass orders withdrawing all recogniiion from the 
present Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and further authorises him to take 
such further action as may be necessary in consequence thereof for canwing on the 
Congress work in that province. 

“The District Congress Committees of Mymensingh, Hooghly and Jessore and 
all other district committees in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal P. C. 0- or its Executive Council for disaffiliating and otherwise 
interfering with their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working 
Committee are null and void and shall have no effect. 

“Feuding final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal P. C. G. or its executive Council offers, the Bengal P. C. C. and its 
Executive Council are suspended and their i>owers shall be exercised by the 
afore-mentioned Election Committee.” 

Inuian States 

The year 193S saw the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian States, 
The movement for civil liberties and self-government spread over all the States, big 
and small. The princes naturally looked upon this with suspicion and hostility. 
They suppressed the movement with violence. In some States where the movement 
was too strong for suppression an attempt was made to come to terms. It was 
however soon discovered that this w'as only a device to gain time. The rulers in 
their effort to combat the reform movement, like their British masters, did not 
hesitate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbcli the criminal 
elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 
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The entliiisiasm in some States o^ving to the nature and the extent of 
repression could not be always confined to non-violent means. In a few places 
there was some violence* The leaders were new to the technique of satyagraha. 
Violence gave the authorities opportunity for severe repression. The people ^Yere not 
trained to the sacrifices necessary for a prolonged struggle. In smaller States, 
where the repression was most inhuman, the population was loo small to keep up 
the fight for long. Help from outside could not do much. It w’as, therefore, felt 
that if the tempo of the movement was not regulated, there would be reaction and 
demoralisation. Gandhiji sensed the danger. He therefore advised suspension of 
civil disobedience in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the 
constructive programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight. 

The paramount power looked not only unconcerned while all this repression 
was going on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It affords protection to the states without insisting upon justice 
being done to the people of the states. Whenever it_ is the question of its own 
interest and the prestige of its political department there is no hesitation to inter- 
fere. Rulers have been dethroned and exiled for reasons best known to the Politi- 
cal Department. The ostensible reason is misgovernment. But misgovern meiit 
only means failure to carry out the will of the political department or any of its 
officers. Real misgovernment is not the concern of the paramount power. It toler- 
ates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes are used like minorities for 
frustrating Indian aspirations. They are one of the minorities and are the special 
charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed Federation 
to defeat the will of the Indian peole to freedom. The federation has disappeared 
from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. The princes protest at 
the top of their voices their loyalty to the paramount power and their love for 
liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the expression 
of their identification with the British empire. They have placed all their resourc- 
es at the disposal of the crown. They are all in alliance with the so-called democra- 
tic powers and against Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their own 
little territory. Neither the British Government nor the princes see the humour of 
the situation. Self interest, however it may laugh in private, keeps up appearances 
in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as if it were the free 
expression of normal, healthy individuals who love things that are good and beauti- 
ful and hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes are the creatures of 
the present order and tney know they have no existence apart from it. With it 
they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of the 
minorities in India to show to a doubting world that India needs England and is 
behind it. They must have their reward. The power that keeps alive the tyranny 
of these princes stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of 'Hitler 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be the good of his people ’ 
For whose good does the princely order exist and whom does it represent whom 
does it benefit ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy ’ in the 
states only shows that in India it occupies the same position as the princes and 
therefore there is natural fraternisation. The princes are useful to Britain : Britain 
IS useful to them. 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 

Tkavancore 


' T supposed to be one of the most advanced and prog’ressive states 

m India. It has as its Dewan Sir P. C. Raraaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Travancore Administration towards the movement for 
responsible government in the state has been reactionary in the extreme. In 1938 
the tetate Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a senes 
Trav^core Government prohibiting meetings of 
^^eclared the entire organi- 
Congress illegal._ The movement of civil resistance gSned 
SsoHed unarmed crowds was 

^ The Government 

miised that the movement was too strong and widespread for suppression. The 
unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 

long in appearing again. The State Con - 
bureaucratic administration. In 1939 civil 
resistance was renewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travancore was 
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in the thick of the fjg:ht Gandhiji advised snsi'ension. The Travancore Congress 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji ’s advice. The halt was called to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to 'consider the situation created by his wrong policy raid render jnstice 
to the State Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between the Diwan and the 
State Conuress. The Diwan laid down impossible conditions for a settlement. All 
talk of resjjonsible government was to cease and whatever constitutional reforms 
the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an abandonment by the State 
Congress of any organised effort for responsible government. 

'When neg'otiations failed, the Congress resumed its constructive activities and 
the Diwan his' repressive policy. The Diwan’s wrath was visited on several news- 
papers in the State. There was a fall in the number of iournals which catered 
for the education of the public. A series of measures were adopted for breaking 
the prestige and power of the State Congress. A deputation waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening; situation in Travancore and obtain his advice. 
On a study of all the facts Gandhiji found himself unable to resist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle. He however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipline. The people are preparing themselves for a further 
strua-de. The Diwan is using the plea of war in Europe for perpetuating and 
aceentnating the policy of repression. 

Myosre 

The agreement arrived at in 1938 between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Vallabhbliai Patel and Kripalaniji proved an uneasy truce. Promises made were not 
kept by the administration. The order of deportation passed against two Mysoreans 
on the plea that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The prohibition 
order passed under section 144 Gr. P. 0. forbidding the public from holding any 
meeting in the Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not withdrawn but 
renewed on expiry. The final blow to the pact came w’hen the Government refused 
to accept a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on the Reforms Com- 
mittee. The gentleman holding the seat on behalf of the Congress resigned the 
membership of the Congress and thus disentitled himself to represent the Congress. 
The Government however refused to fill this seat by another nominee of the Con- 
gress. No reason was given for the refusal. These arbitraiy acts of the adminis- 
tration were significant of the new mentality governing it. The Stale Congress 
was in no mood to acquiesce. Before how'ever resuming the struggle they wanted 
to explore all means of avoiding it. The Congress sought inteiTiew’S with the 
Diwan but there was no response from the latter. There was no way of ending 
this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. Fresh efforts for a 
rapproachement were however directed to be made by the Woiking Committee of 
the State Congress before launching civil resistance. 1st September 1939 wTtS fixed 
as the time limit after the expiry of which they w^onld be free to take an aggres- 
sive line of action. 1st of September came without the least response from the 
Government. The fight was launched. The repressive machinery of the State is 
now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again advised suspension and his advice 
has been accepted. 

Jaipur 

It will be recalled that Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Jaipur Praja 
Mandal w’as arrested in February 1939 for defying an order prohibiting him from 
entry into Jaipur State. He was' going there for famine relief and to preside over 
a meeting of the Praja Mandal which was not an illegal association. He was re- 
leased in August after a harrassing detention of more than six months. Soon after 
his release Jamnalalji engaged himself in exploring possibilities of a satisfactory 
settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Proja 
Mandal had launched a campaign of civil resistance for winning not responsible 
government but elementary civil liberties, — the liberty to pursue constructive acti- 
vities and peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to prepar- 
ing them for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release or Shri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Procession 
Regulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of authorities to end 
the tension and appease the peeple. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
settlement were (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
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newspapers (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement n’as welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur as a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

The latest news from Jaipur is however disturbing. The Praja Mandal is asked 
by the authorities to get itself registered. This is manifestly contrary to the Durbar- 
Praja Mandal Agreement. Negotiations are afoot for averting this breach of the 
agreement. 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is a state with the largest population and the largest revenue. It 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest state in point of territory. But politically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary states. The state takes particular 
care to prevent the entry of undesirable outsiders into the stale. Often the leading 
Indian papers are prohibited entry into the state territory. 

The Arya Saiyagrah which went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
successful ending. The Nizam Government conceded in substance the religious 
demands for which the Satyagrali was launched. The Satyagrah was withdrawn, 
but not before the satyagrahis had undergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
state jail. tSeveral prisoner died in jail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called 'reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky report of the Eeforms 
Committee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative 
Government for the people of the State. The sovereignty, in other words the 
autocracy of the Nizam nas been affirmed and reaffirmed and every eftbrt to detract 
from its absolute character is discountenanced. To give the reforms however a 
‘progressive’ appearance a scheme is formulated for establishing panchayats in 
villages. The crus of the problem in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties. 
They find no place anywhere in the ‘Eeforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State 
Congress still continues, 

Orissa 

The Working Committee of Orissa Peoples Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go into the condition of aflairs in various states in Orissa. The report 
submitted is a revealing document. The state of things disclosed is indescribably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of most of these slates live a life 
of extravagance and self-indulgence. The liberty and property and life of their 
subjects are at their arbitrary disposal. The report details incredible tales of tyranny 
and vice. The princes with possibly one or two exceptions spend at least 50 per- 
cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favourites. A considerable 
bulk of the remaining 50 per cent, if not the whole of it, is spent on persons 
employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are an unknown 
phenomenon- Public meetings are not permitted, newspapers are banned at will. 
Detentions without trial, summary punishment of inconvenient subjects, arbitrary 
confiscations of property, extortionate fines, beatings and torture are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the paramount power from 
whom the doings of the princes are not concealed, for relief, but -with little success. 
The power that nurses the petty states fails to provide protection to the poor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an average Englishman, he would 
hang- his head in shame for his country. But Imperialism knows neither shame nor hu- 
manity. In sheer desperation the people took to civil resistance with all its consequent 
woe and suffering. This was represented as active rebellion. British troops were called 
to assist the state forces in suppressing this rebellion. Several people were shot 
down in Dhenkanel, Gangpur and Eanpur. Unable to bear this repression a great 
exodus took place from these states. From 25 to 30 thousand people migrated into 
the province of Orissa. A demand supported by the British authority came from the 
rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. The Congress Government in 
Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time a ministerial crisis was 
threatened. But the ministry resisted to the last the pressure from the Governor. 
Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was fired upon resulting in a 
great number of deaths. The popular demand for an inquiry was refused. The 
President of the States I’eople’s Conference appointed a Committee of Inquiry but 
the British agent refused permission to this Committee to enter the State concerned. 

The British officials promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to be done. 
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Limcdi 

Limbdi is a small stare in KathiawaJ. It has a po’^iilation of 10,(>03 and an 
averaa’e annual revonuo of Rs. 9,i'0,0;\ The in ddeuee of tasa.ion net* capita in 
this Slate is Rs. 220, as aaainst Rs. i5.5 for India. E\ery conceivable arlicle of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imaAne ' the oopresdon praciised 
in imposing the monopolies on an im-poverisiic i p 3 a<anrry. When repeated 
entreaties and representations for relief failed the peDple under :he iiuidance of the 
Praja Mandai had recourse to civil resisianee. This was suppressed wi:li frightful 
repression. The peasants were hunted out of tlieir homes. Tne nicrchan: class which 
formed the backbone of the movement came ni for special attention. Their houses 
were allowed to be burnt and theii;^ property looted. VTlien their L:e was made 
unbearable they peiformcd Hijrat. Some people weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced. They are an eje-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other slates also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, states in the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Kathiawad, Karnaiak, Central India and Simla S'ates all tell the same 
tale of people awakening to the sub-hiiman condiiions of their existence, and 
mustering courage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of 
repression, woe and suffering. 

The All India States Peoples Conference met this year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was a great success. It took stock of 
political awakening in states big and small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects of the states’ problem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the jieople of the states all over India and the progress made by them in 
their struggle for responsible government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian states system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gamlhi for the lead 
they had given in the struggles of the states jieople and the part they are taking 
in guiding these. 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, Mewar and other states in their struggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
states which have a population exceeding 20 lakhs, or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs, 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of the states were to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

It called upon the public workers to organise constructive work, particularly 
in the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief and literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confidence 
of the masses. 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, the 
Conference resolved that the struo-gle in Indian states should be co-ordinated with 
the wider struggle for Indian Inaependence. It authorised the Standing Committee 
to take steps to this end. The standing committee of the All-India State’s Peoples 
Conference adopted a resolution at Wardha authorising Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya to represent the States Standing Committee before 
the Working Committee of Congress. 

Benefits of Congress Governments 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons set 
forth in another part of the report. They functioned altogether for two years and 
some months. We give here a brief statement in figures of the benefits that have 
accrued to the people through the various legislative and executive measures under- 
taken by them while in office. 

These benefits were not confined to any particular community but were for 
the general mass of the people. In Bombay alone, the public, specially the poor, 
gained about seven crores annually from only 3 items, namely, prohibition, labour 
and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gained about 40 crores owing 
to the Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces show as great advantages 
accruing to the public from the policies followed by Congress Governments. 

The figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part of the 
benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. Their activities in the field of 
literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been as 
fruitful. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
Madras 


Item Cash value of the benefit 

Proliibilion (Loss to the Government Rs. 65,00,000) 

Land Revenue Remission 1933-3U. 

Fotentiallv estimated sain to Agiicultiiral debtors. 

Debr, relief (The Aeiriculturists Relief Act.) 

Arrears written off under the Agricultural Debt Relief Act. 

Harijan uplift : 1937-38. 

^ 1938-39. 

1939-40. 


per annum, 
Rs. 

2.60,00,000 

71,10,00 

50.00, ao, 000 
300,00,000 
8,35,600 
9,38,300 
10,05,130 


Bombay 


XVS. 

1. Prohibition : The Government losing Es. 180,00,000. 5,00,00,000 

2. As a result of the recommendations of the Textile 

Inquiry Committee adopted by the Congress Government. 95,00,000 

3. Amendment of the land Revenue Code. 30,00,000 

4. Debt Redemption bill. 30 to 40 crores of 

rupees (non-recurring). 


United Provinces 
Land Revenue : Remission in revenue, 


(1) to Landlords 3,57.00,000 

(2) to Tentaiits 10,71,00,000 

Remission of Stayed Arrears Act 9,00,00,000 

Prohibition 1,00,00,000 

Sugar Cane Control : 

(1) 193S-30 2,00.00,000 

(2} 1939-40 6,00 00,000 


Orissa 


1. Orissa Tenancy Act. 4,00,000 

2. The Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Bill 

(awaiting the Viceroy’s assent). 10,00,000 

3. Water rate in North Orissa under the Mahanadi system was reduced by 25 
per cent as a permenent measure from 1938. The canal irrigation system is extciuled. 

4. Grazing fee is reduced in <all government forests by 50 per cent. New 
conveniences are made available in South Orissa. 

5. Labour: The system of unpaid Labour and rasad are abolished. The 
Orissa Money-lenders Act was passed by which, among other things, no money- 
lender could recover more than an equal amount of the principal as interest. 

6. The Orissa Court fees Act was passed which reduces scales of court fees 
in South Orissa. 

7. Prohibition of opium was introduced in the district of Balasore. 


Assam 

1. The grant of from 25 per cent, to 311 per cent 

remission in the land revenue assessment for 1938-39. 28,00,000 

(non-recurring) 

2. Flood Relief operations. 8.00,000 

3- Education : An Educational grant of, 2,80,000 

4. 1939-40 Remission. 42,00,000 

4. Prohibition : Total prohibition of opium was introduced in Dibrugarh and 

Sibsagarh subdivisions from April 15, 1039. T'he experiment was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, many voluntary agencies sprang up to push forward the campaign. A 
large number of treatment centres and temporary hospitals were opened where the 
addicts were treated by trained doctors. About 10,000 registered and over 5000 
unregistered addicts were cured of the opium habit. Loss of revenue from the 
sale of opium is estimated at Rs. 4,50,000 and the cost of the campaign at Rs, 
1.00,000 
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Bihar 

Item Cash value of the benefit per annum. 

Es. 

Tenancy Legislation. 2, 50, (X', COO 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act. l,5CvJJ,0CCl 

(This year being an abnormal year, 
the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Es. 24 crores). 

Prohibition. (Loss of Revenue Es._ 20 lakhs) GC*, 00,000 

Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Money Lenders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have" been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per cent p. a. 
in ease of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no case shall the interest 
paid exceed the principal. 

Cejjtral Provinces 


Eelief in Land Taxes. Rs. 11, ST, 170 

Textile Labour. 5,00,030 

Prohibition 

(The Govt, losing 9 lakhs). 27,00,000 

Reduction in Grazing etc. 1,1S,000 

Irrigation rates. 2,00,000 

Debt Conciliation up to 

March 1939. 5,83,00,000 


Obsertexce of Days 

A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under report. The 
year began with the President Subhas Chandra Bose’s appeal to observe 23rd April 
as anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the country where resolutions were 
passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the British Parliament em- 
powering the Central Government to act independently of the provincial Govern- 
ments in the event of war emergency arising at any time, thus curtailing further 
the powers of the Provincial Governments. The resolutions also afiirmed India’s 
resolve to non-violently resist any attempt involving India in such a war or to 
exploit India’s man-power or natural resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 to 13. 
Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed as usiial 
the principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was observed as the 
Jalianwala Bagh day. 

Slay 21 was observed as the Political prisoners’ Day throughout the country in 
response to the President’s appeal. At meetings held, speeches were made urging 
the release of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandhiji’s seven tyfirst birthday^ with enthusiasm. A 
whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activities dear to Gandhiji, 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khadi. Large stocks of Khadi were disposed 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the significance of Gaudhiji’s life, 
message and philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolu- 
tions passed. 

January 2Gth was observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s celebrations had a special significance. To the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out preparatory 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who had any 
conscientious objection to pledge themselves to ply the charkha regularly, to refrain 
from repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began with 
Parbhat Pheries followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that Jhe pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There was no interference 
on the part of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual 
members of all communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our 
Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their presence as in other years in 
spite of the appeal of the League President to boycott the day. 



The National Liberal Federation 

21 St. Session — Allahabad — 27th. to 29th. Dec. 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The twentv-first session of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 27th. December 1939 and continued till the nest two days under 
the presidency of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. Pt. Iqbal Narain Qurtu, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, delivered the welcome address, in the course of which, 
he said : — 

We are meeting this year at a time of great political crisis both national and 
international. Events are moving in Europe with such rapidity that it is difficult to 
foresee the further developments of the present troubles in other parts of the world. 
Our position in India is by no means free from anxiety and while we are not to 
take a panicky view of the situation we have at the same time not to be so over- 
confident as to consider ourselves absolutely safe and invulnerable. 

Under the pressure of its left wing the Congress has formulated its recent 
demands in a manner which has created an unfortunate situation. The Congress is 
evidently going to continue its ‘non-co-operation’ in different degrees of intensity in 
future as the needs of the moment as understood by it may require, till its demands 
are fully conceded. There is no doubt that if the present condition of uncertainty 
and tension is allowed to continue long, it will lead to development which would 
neither facilitate the growth of ordered freedom in India nor would be helpful to 
Britain at a time when it is engaged in a life and death struggle. The policy of 
Great Britain in its relation to India in the vital matters of finance, trade and 
defence has not undergone any material change. 

It is quite legitimate to enquire whether the declared aims and intentions of 
Great Britain relate only to Europe or whether India too has any place in the 
picture of the future which is to ensure ‘the laying of a foundation of a better inter- 
national system.’ Assurances have no doubt been given in the Viceroy’s Declara- 
tion and in the statements subsequently made on behalf of the British Government 
in Parliament that the goal of British policy is the attainment of Dominion Status 
by India of the same character as is enjoyed by the self-governing dominions and as 
is contemplated by the Statute of Westminister. But we all know how the assu- 
rances given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by Lord Halifax when he was 
Viceroy were sought to be explained away when the new _ Government of India Act 
was brought on the Statute Book. Our past experience since the time of the Charter 
Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 has taught us the painful lesson that, 
words of promise uttered to the ear can be conveniently broken to the heart. The 
prospect of Dominion Status at some indefinite future period cannot and will not 
satisfy any shade of public opinion in India to-day. The attainment of such status 
by India within a definite period and the framing of a constitution on a basis 
which will give it the substance of independence within that period is what India 
wants. 

The condition laid down by the Viceroy that the communal differences in the 
provinces must be settled first before any advance can take place in the character of 
the Central Government, is open to serious objection. This is clearly a retrogade 
move as no such conditions were contemplated for the introduction of the scheme 
of Federation under the Act of 1935. Provincial autonomy with an irresponsible 
government at the Centre is an impossible position. A new strength must be 
given to it by transforming it into a responsible government, broadbascd on the 
will of the people instead of using it as an instrument for imposing on the 
provinces the will of an unresponsive and irresponsible Executive. 

The British Government must simultaneously make up its mind to revise 
its policy regarding the organization of Indian Defence. It has to give up its 
attitude of mistrust and undue caution. In matters of finance and trade also 
England has to make up its mind to have a new approach in its relation to India 
and to change its angle of vision completely. 

The Congress wants to have a Constituent Assembly to be constituted on the 
basis of adult franchise to which only the ‘accepted minorities’ are to return their 
representatives in proportion to their numerical strength and from which the Indian 
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Princes and the Europeans are to be excluded. One cannot help pointing out that 
lis not a praciical scheme in the piescnt circumstances and an undue insistence 
on the method of constituting it and on the authoiity which is to be assigned to it 
will lead us into new dUhculties the extent and maLnitude of which the Congress 
leadeis in their enthusiasm aic apt to ignore. 

From an analysis of the present condition of things in India, it would be clear 
that the idea of a Coiistiiiicnt As-embly vcirh the joweis demanded for it by the 
Congiess is umyorkable. But all honest effort in the uiiection of hamraerincr'oiit a 
constitution which veould meet the greatest aravoun: of agreement amon^ the Indians 
themselves fust should be welcomed by eveiy patuouc Irdian. The history of 
Australia and Canada shows that the final stage veas preceilod by a number of 
conventions and conferences held from time to time ^^ith a view* to aniving at 
some satisfactoiy solunon of their problems. The Goveinmeni should 
convene a conference of ])nblic men elei ted by the Pio\:ncial and Central 
legislatuies as also repiesentatives of trade and labour ini crests elected by 
various Ohambeis of Commerce and Central Labour oiuanisations. Xlulers o*f 
important States or the ministers nominated by them tosiOLher with other Piinces 
elected by the Chamber of Princes may also be invited lo this Confcience along 
with certain elected representatives liom the State legislatures wherever they are 
established. A ceitain proportion of members may also be nominated by the 
Viceroy to represent inteiesis and views which may have been left unrepresented. 
The pooling together of Indian talent in some such manner for the purpose 
of framing a really progressive and acceptable constitution for India will well repay 
the trouble. 

It is sad beyond words that an erstwhile Nationalist leader like Mr, Jinnah 
should have of late adopted an extremely truculent attitude. To fan the flame of 
communal bitterness is not only suicidal from the national standpoint but it is 
literally playing with fiie. To such of our brethren in India who are still wedded 
to a communal approach towards national quesdoiis—whether they be Hindus, 
Muslims or others— let us say, ‘Pause and think in what manner y’our common 
human interests and dignity can best be safeguarded.’ No Indian of whatever caste 
or community can rise his head high with the brand of slavery on his head. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address of Dr. P, 
Paranjpye : — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I am deeply grateful to the 
reception committee and to my fellow-Liberals in the country for the honour they 
have done me in calling me to preside over the Federation a second time. I wish 
it had been possible to entiust this position to somebody more deserving than 
myself. I had the honoui of presiding at our Lucknow session in 1924, and it is 
perhaps remarkable that the same individual is called again to pieside at another 
session in the same province. Besides this I consider myself as, next to Maharashta, 
belonging to this piovince, having spent six happy years in your midst. I hope 
therefore that you will graciously overlook my shortcomings and give me your 
cordial co-operation in conducting successfully the proceedings of this important 
Conference. 

During the last year our party lost Sir Hormasji C. Dinshaw who joined oiir 
party at its very inception 21* years ago and was a great philanthropist and a 
staunch Liberal. We have also to mourn the loss of a member of our Council, 
Mr. S. S. Peisiia, a leader of the Komti community of Bombay, who was a member 
of our party since 1918, and Dr. Sir N. Choksey who was a distinguished Liberal 
and putoe *woiker of Bombay. 

The late Kunwar Rajendra Singh was a liberal _ stalwart and a tower of 
strength to the party, especially in U. P. He was a Minister under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and resigned as a protest against the all-British personnel of 
the Simon Commission. His passing away is a grest loss to our party and the 
province. 

Further I cannot but refer to the great loss the whole country has sustained 
in the death of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Gaikwad of Baroda, a most capable and dis- 
tinguished ruler who was looked up to not only by his own subjects but by all 
Indians as a trusted leader, keen on the all-sided progress of India. 

The Liberals may be comparatively few in numbers, especially if we only 
take into account those who openly proclaim themselves as such, but I am couviu- 
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ced that the Liberal point of view is shared by a very wide section of our country- 
men and that we are the direct inheritors of the original political movement in 
India and are carrying the torch lighted by Dadabhai and Ranade, Pherozshah and 
Surendranath, Gokhale and Wacha, A. Bose and W. C. Bonnerieo, Hume and 
Wedderburn, Tayabjee and Telang and. shall say, even by Tilak and Malaviya. 

The Liberals are the legitimate successors of the old Congress, and though 
for the last twenty years it has got into other hands and, casting oft the well tried 
methods of old, sought new guides and followed new wmys, we still firmly believe 
that onr policy is ultimately more efficacious and will lead to abiding results. 

We are painfully conscious that our policy does not make the same appeal to 
the common man as some other policies do. While we admit that we Liberals do 
not put the same energy into our political propaganda and should lake a lesson in 
this respect from other parties, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that middle 
parties that can only appeal to reason, commonsense and experience are always apt 
to take a subordinate place in times of storm and stress. But we should not lose 
and realizing that in the broad stream of national life a few years are comparatively 
insignificant, and that sanity and statesmanship will ultimately prevail, carry on our 
work in the firm belief that we are the trustees of a glorious tradition and in full 
confidence that our work will surely bear fruit in the progress of our beloved 
country. 

The Inteenational Situation 

When we met last year in Bombay, the international horizon appeared 
dark. The Anschluss of Austria and the Munich settlement dismembering 
Czechoslovakia had been accomplished, the_ Sin o- Japanese ‘incident’ was 
still continuing, and the conflict in Spain was going decidedly in favour of Franco, 
though still not at an end. The anti-Commintern pact between Germany, Italy 
and Japan was the chief feature of the world situation. Germany under Hitler, 
after tearing up the Treaty of Versailles, was frantically re-arming, and England 
and France were increasing their armaments in self-defence, Poland which had 
helped herself to a slice of hapless Czechoslovakia, appeared to be one of the 
powerful countries of Europe, though it looked as if it was being gradually 
estranged from its alliance with France. Danzig continued to be an open sore. 
The League of Nations was gradually losing all its potentiality for successfully 
settling international disputes. Palestine was in great ferment owing_ to the violent 
conflict between the Arabs and the Jews. Abyssinia, though nominally conquered 
by Italy, was proving a hornet’s nest, both militarily and economically. The 
persecution of the Jews was going merrily on in Germany and Austria, and Italy 
nad begun to take a leaf from her totalitarian sister in this abomination. Russia, 
though hated and reviled by the dictators, appeared anxious to be recognized as a 
respectable member in the comity of nations, especially democratic nations, and 
democracies looked with sympathy and hopeful interest on the great economic and 
political experiment that was being carried out there. She professed strict adherence 
to the principles of international morality and sneered at the backwardness of 
democracies in carrying out sanctions against aggressor nations. 

Soon _ after the beginning of the year the clouds got darker still. Hitler not 
satisfied with his professed, and to a certain extent ostensibly reasonable, objective 
gathering up all Germans under the Reich, swooped down upon Prague, and in 
one form or another incorporated Czechoslovakia into Germany. At last the 
democracies of England and France were roused to action. They gave undertakings 
to Poland, Roumania, Turkey and Greece to go to their help in case of attack by 
Germany and redoubled their work on rearmament. Poland, with Dan zing as the spear 
attack, was the immediate object of Hitler’s ambition. Everybody knew that effective 
help could not be given to Poland by England and France except with the coopera- 
tion of Russia. So what appeared to be belated and almost unwilling negotiations 
began with Russia. These were interminably protracted and at last came to nothing. 
In the meanwhile Russia, which had so far professed the most unexceptionally 
correct international principles had been secretly negotiating a pact with Germany, 
and as soon as it was signed Germany felt that it was no longer liable to attack on 
both fronts and therefore suddenly attacked Poland. England and France declared 
war against Germany in accordance with their undertaking, but without Russia they 
were unable to save Poland which was overrun within one month. Russia, perhaps 
to stop Germany^ occupying the whole of Poland, also overran that hapless country 
'ffhich was partitioned between the Nazi and Communist dictators. The part of the 
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Polish loot that Piissia obtained almost without firing a shot has etFectiially preven- 
ted German aec-ess to Roumania and the Balkans. Pussia did not rest content 
with this bloodless ac<‘ession of territory. She began to exert pressure on Lithuania, 
Esthonia and Latvia which have for all practic.ar purposes become Paissian protecto- 
rates almost as the Indian States are oi the Govcriiraeiit of India. Xot satisfied 
with this she be.an to try the same doJ;^e Finland, and this had led to serious 
military operations whose end cannot be in doubt but which has evoked the sym- 
pathy of tire whole world towards her. Itnssia has thus practically become the most 
powerful power in the Baltic, and Germany appears to have lost more than she 
gained by her pact with Russia. 

The war between Germany and the western democracies goes on for the 
momenl at a snail’s pace. One docs not know how long this state of things will 
last. Any small incident may further extend the area of the confiict. India has for 
the moment been far from the centre of active operations, but dangers can very 
easily be conceived under some possible ciivumstances. Owing to the iindcrsiandiug 
between PLUSsia and Germany, Italy is feeling disgruntled and is getting- 
estranged from her recent partner in the Rome-Eerlin axis. If Italy bad stood by 
Germany, India would have immediately felt the effects owing to the Italian 
position' on the Red Sea and the east coast of Africa. Even now if Russia and 
Germany decide to join forces and cooperate in active operations, a thing which 
is not 'out of the range of practical possibilities, India will immediately be in 
some danger on its north-west frontier. It would, however, be useless to speculate 
on a future which is so uncertain and which is constantly changing. Suffice it 
to say that India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger in future are dependent on the British connection. 

LESsoiifs FOR India 

I have dilated at some length on the international situation as, over and 
above its intrinsic importance and its possible repercussions on India, it has several 
lessons for all of us. To the extremists on the left who, at least till recently, 
took their cue directly or indirectly from Russia and dreamt of a communist 
regime in our country as the very antithesis of all imperialism, the sudden 
emergence of Russia as an imperialist power ready to trample on her weaker 
neighbours and to cast all ideas of international morality to the winds must have 
come as a great disappointment. There are of course some among them who 
still swear by the name of Russia and can see nothing wrong In any of her 
actions : but to most people Bolshevik Russia is now unmasked as Czaiist Russia 
under a different name with only a greater power of doing evil. To the vast 
majority of Congressmen who have adopted independence as India’s goal but who 
give only a lip service to the creed of non-violence it should be apparent that 
there is no place in these days for states that are fully prepared to defend themselves 
in all eventualities. 

It should be obvious to them that comparative safety lies only in an intimate 
association with a large and powerful organisation like the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Weakness and resulting non-violence will be no safeguard 
against nations that are out to grab as large portions of the world as 
they can. An independent India standing entirely alone on its own resources will 
inevitably fall a victim to some other power, be it Japan, Russia, Italy or 
Germany. 

Finally, the present international situation must serve as a warning to the 
British Government also. For nearly a century Britain^ has followed a policy in 
regard to India which is mainly dictated by suspicion Whatever basis there might 
have been for it immediately after the Mutiny, this policy has now been shown "up 
as imstatesmanlike. If India had been properly organised for defence it would have 
had a tremendous weight on the international situation. Its vast man power and 
its almost infinite natural resources have not been utilised as they should have 
been. The present feverish activity appears like the attempts to begin to dig a well 
when the house is on fire. Any measures taken now will require some time to 
produce their effect. One would have thought that the experience of the last war 
■would have taught a useful lesson to our rulers, but that lesson was soon forgotten, 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule,’ of keeping India weak so that it should always 
require British support has been followed once again. May one hope that all sections 
of Indian and British opinion will, at least at this late hour, take a sane view of 
things and begin earnestly to prepare for a dangerous and uncertain future ? 
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An immediate result of the "war on India has been the suspension of democra- 
tic government in seven provinces and the taking over by the Governors of the 
administration of these provinces in their own hands. Whatever one may think about 
the way in which the Congress ministries have carried on the administration for 
27 months— and I shall have something to say about it later— these resignations 
are to be regretted in every way. The whole position appears to have been grossly 
mismanaged both by the British Government and the Congress ministries, Govern- 
ment ap]>ear to have overlooked the fact that the India of 
1939 is different from the India of 1914 and to assume that Indian self-respect will 
reconcile itself to any action that Government may independently take. While 
there would probably have been very little opposition from the Indian public to 
range India on the side of the democracies in opposition to Nazi Germany if 
Indian leaders and perhaps the Central Legislature had been consulted beforehand, 
Indians feel that they continue to be tied to the coattails of Britain and that their 
self-respect counts for naught with the authorities. Indians recognize that defence 
measures have to be taken in secrecy long beforehand but it should have been 
possible to secure that acquiescence of the leaders of Indian opinion in the central 
and even provincial legislatures before Indian troops were sent abroad to Egypt, 
Singapore and other places. With a genuine desire to consult and _ respect Indian 
opinion there would have been no difficulty in convincing the Indian public about 
the necessity of this move. Further when war was actually declared a secret 
session of the Central Legislature should have been immediately called to acquaint 
India with all aspects of the question, and India would have become a belligerent 
voluntarily instead on the mere fiat of the British Government. The various 
statements made later by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State could have been 
made then, though perhaps in a different tone and in more conciliatory phrases. 
Government should not have depended merely on the offers of help from Indian 
Pi-inces—these are naturally to be expected as a matter of course— but should have 
done something to appeal to the heart of the Indian people. 

But Government appears to have taken merely a formal and legalistic view 
of its position and immediately declared India a belligerent. This reading of the 
situation appears justified from a consideration of the declarations made by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru immediately on the declaration of 
war. But imagination is the last thing our Government possesses and 
a fine opportunity of winning the heart of India was allowed to slip. 

Congress Demand for a Declaration 

But, if Government did not show any imagination in dealing with the situation, 
I am afraid the Congress organization allowed itself to be rushed into a position 
from which escape is difficult. While the first thought of the Mahatma and the 
Pandit were statesmanlike and generous, all this changed when the working 
committee of the Congress was called to discuss the situation. The effects of 
psychology were immediately apparent in such a meeting. Instead of confining 
itself to the war situation it made a demand for an immediate declaration of the 

war aims so far as they related to India. Now it should have been obvious to 

everybody that such aims could only be laid down in general terms, and definite 

words or dates were impossible to announce while the war was just in its initial 

stages. Nobody can prophesy the actual situation at the end of the war. Govern- 
ment put forward, not only as a mere debating point but as a real difficulty, the 
existence of communal tension as the main obstacle in the way of giving a cate- 
gorical undertaking. The Congress should not have laid itself open to such a retort 
or made such a fanciful or impracticable demand as the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. It should have addressed itself to the task of achieving Hindu-Moslem 
unity and not indulged m a ^ wordy warfare with Mr, Jinnah by means of declara- 
tions, statements or articles in the Harijan^ all of which have merely resulted in 
making the communal tension even greater. It should have taken Government at 
its word when it said that the aim of the British policy was the establishment of 
dominion status in India and replied somewhat as follows, ‘You say that you wish 
to put India in the way of attaining full dominion status. We accept your state- 
ment at its full face value. But you know as well as we do that it involves full 
preparedness to defend ourselves. We see the grave external dangers facing India. 
What immediate steps are you going to take to make India self-sufficient in 
matters of defence ? The acia test of your bonafides is a readiness to 
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help India in this raatter.^ Take Indian public opinion into full confidence and 
lose not a moment in taking all necessaiT steps to organize the power of the coun- 
try both in men and resources. Above all, therefore, cEange drastically your defence 
and external policy ; cease to regard India with susficion, give her your full 
confidence *, treat her as an equal ; take steps to Indianise the arniy ; do not depend 
upon only a few classes for your defence forces but make the army, air force and 
navv l 3 road-based on the whole of the Indian people ; organize Indian industries 
on a firm footing irrespective of any temporary ill-effects on British industries ; 
start new industries whk-h are of basic national importanee ; encouraire Indian 
shipping and do not thwart it in the ^ interests of vested^ British capital. Also give 
up your eouscious or sab-conscious de])cndence on the divisions amour Indians for 
the continuance of British rule. Encourage the rulers of Indian SLares"^ to introduce 
responsible government there in the same way as in British provinces. Do all the.-e 
thirms and the whole of India will rally by to your side as one man.’ If the 
Congress had taken some such line there would have been no chance for making 
debtUimr points as are now being made on both sides. On the Lne hand such a 
practical attitude would have beeu appreciated by the people of England and the 
world in general, and India would^ have had the whole British ^people, who are 
broadly speaking, lovers of democratic freedom, on its side. On the other hand 
a programme like this when fully carried out would make India truly capable of 
Swaraf— call it independence or dominion status— and nobody would then be able 
to resist a demand tor it. Instead of such a practical and straightforward statement 
of India’s demands which everybody can understand and accept^ as reasonable, the 
Congress, as is its wont, continues to harp on vague phrases and meaningless 
formiilage which, even if accepted, will lead in future to endless difficulties’^ of 
interpretation and charges of bad faith on both sides. 

Viceroy’s offer of change at the centre 

In its insistence on words and formulie the Congress missed the 
possibility of making a great advance which could have been made without 
a great change in the Government of India Act. In his original statement 
the Viceroy offered to form a consultative committee, on which public opinion 
would be fully represented, to help in the prosecution of the war. The 
offer was so vague and so dependent on the personal predilections of the autho- 
rities that it was rightly rejected by all parties. In the succeeding discussion with 
Mr. Gandhi, however, this offer was considerably modified, and the Vicerov acreed 
to nominate certain public leaders to his Executive Council. This offer was “also 
contemptuously rejected by the Congress. To me it appears that this was a great 
mistake. This suggestion could probably have been hammered into the form of a 
cabinet responsible to the legislature and a convention might have been established 
whereby if one of these new ministers in charge of any departments lost the confi- 
dence of the legislature he would have had to resign. At present one of the great 
defects of our transitional machinery of government is the irresponsible and irre- 
movable personnel of the Central Government. For a legal and formal change in 
the Central Government in all its aspects much time and energy would have to be 
spent by Parliament to make the necessary alterations in the Government of India 
Act, a thing which would have been impossible at the present moment ; hence an 
attempt should have been made to put the proposal of the Viceroy into an acceptable 
shape. It may not have given a very great deal but it cannot at the same time be 
considered altogether insignificant. It is the duty of practical men to take what- 
ever is offered provided it is a part of an acceptable whole and use this part itself 

as a lever to get the remainder. The history of the British Cabinet system itself 
shows that it attained its present form by gradual and even imperceptible steps 
during a period of over a hundred years. This is not the first instance by any 
means when the Mahatma has by nis absurd insistence on formal terms lost a 

golden opportunity of getting a valuable step fonvard in the path of India’s 

progress. 

A Constituent Assembly 

The insistence on a constituent Assembly seems to be equally impolitic. The 
scheme can be riddled with objections and its discussion is likely to create further 
difficulties. It seems magnificent to call such an assembly elected on adult suff- 
rage ; but does one seriously think that the illiterate villager, who would form the 
vast portion of the electorate, is capable of pronouncing an opinion upon compli- 
cate matters like the machinery of the Government of a vast country like India ? 
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Is ifc too uncharitable to say that Mr. Gandhi expects to carry the uneducated 
voter off his feet by means of a whirlwind campaign in which high-soundino’ 
words like truth, ahimsa, Charkha, dharma, untouchability reinforced, if need be 
by the threat of a fast, would be used as slogans to give him a mandate to do what 
he likes ? Is it not likely that such a campaign will lead to inter-communal riots 
unless there is previous understanding with the leaders of other parties ? Alreadv 
theie have been several modifications of the original idea of the adult suffrage ■ 
minorities are to be given the right of separate election for the purpose of electing 
this assembly ; the question of weightage has been left beautifully vague ; the ques- 
tion of the representation of Indian states has been untouched ; the w'ay in which 
minorities of opinion that do not bow the knee at the Shegaon shrine “ are to be 
represented has been left uneonsidered ; and a vast number of other questions have 
been held over possibly to give a chance to the Mahatma’s ‘inner voice’ to express 
itself. Several of these questions are to be first settled, according to Mr. Gandhi 
by a consultation among the leaders of the various parties, or even by the award 
of the Government which it is intended to replace. If such an agreement is possible 
on these vital preliminary points in regard to the formation of the conkituent 
assembly by a friendly discussion between the leaders or even through the benevol- 
ent intervention of Government itself, what objection can there be to such discussion 
on the whole question of our constitution itself ? If the thing is possible in one 
connection it should be possible in another. I am reminded of the ambitious 
chemist who desired to discover a reagent which could dissolve every solid substance 
but was nonplussed when asked by a plain man in what receptacle he was goiik to 
store this reagent. Is it too much to say that Mr. Gandhi is like this chemist who 
does not see such a practical objection to his ambitious scheme ? The history of 
all constituent assemblies, whenever they appear to have succeeded shows that the 
ground was first of all fully prepared by informal discussion among all leaders and 
by securing an almost complete preliminary unanimity, and then, if at all it was 
considered necessary, a formal cachet of approval w’as given to it by means of a 
constituent assembly if it could be convoked. Many such ambitious projects have 
on the other hand led to heated disputes that ended in nothing as at the time of 
the French Revolution. 

I am inclined to think that a more appropriate course for our leaders would 
be to follow the path, which though it actually failed in the end, seemed to be so 
promising, and get together a small infoimal and manageable conference like that 
which drafted the Nehru report. Even Pandit Jawaharlal may condescend to take 
a leaf out of his father’s book. 


to msist at this juncture on a formal declaration by Government about the fiiture 
system of government m India with a veiled threat of non -cooperation. While I 
say this I am equally clear that Government of its own accord should have come 
out wuth an appeal and a declaration of policy which would have stirred the ima- 
gination of the Indian people and enlisted their heart, as I believe their head 
already was, on the side _ of the democracies which had taken up arms in defence 
of freedom and international order. Thus there has been a lamentable series of 
lost opportunities on both sides, and instead of cordial cooperation there has been 
interminable and fruitless discussion in a huckstering spirit. Everybody knows that at 
the end of the warerei^thing wiil change and India cannot remain L it was £^7^ a 
a ?f- ^ there occurred developments, which, however disappointing 

and hatang, did mean some improvement and could have led to much greater pro? 
gress, if our leaders as well as Governmmt had played the game in a spirit of 
niutiial miderstandmg h,ow. 20 years have revolutionised the whole outlook 
Awakened India cannot be disr^arded any more, and if it cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly imges Itself on the side of the allies, its futee progress would S 
been assured It is not too late even now. Ihe allies are faced with a problem 
far moredifEcalt than aey were 2d years ago, and Indian support will count a 
deal both from, moral and material point of view. The outlook of the British 
has also material ly idterrf, and there would have been veiy little opposition even 
from the die-haids of Britain to a radical change in India’s constitution I must 
MUee another consequence of the different attitndes taken on the oL hand bfSie 
giugress and^on the o^er by Mnshm leaders like Bii Sikandar Havat Khan ml 
Mr. FazI-ul-Huq and by the Indian States. When after the war there is renewed 
consideration of the Indian problem, British statesmen will necessarily be influenced 
by this contrast, and at least unconsciously, their weight wHl be L the ^side S 
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those sections and against the large mass of nationalist India a very large pro- 
portion of whom are Hindus. Hindus already have had to make unreasonable 
concessions to those sections in the form of weightage and disproportionate repre- 
sentation in services and legislatures to secure their support ; is it wise on their 
part to increase their own diiheulties in future and make the achievement of a 
purely democratic India, in which caste and creed and class have no place, even 
more difficult than it need have been ? 

WoRKi:^G OF Provincial Democracy 

Eight provincial Governments in which Congress had a big majority have been 
ruling ^eir provinces for over two years and have now resigned. In seven of these 
provinces Governors have assumed full powers of Government, and in the remaining 
four provinces responsible democratic governments are still functioning. It is now 
time to take stock of the situation and examine the prospects of democracy in 
India. In the first place the fears entertained by the British die-hards about the 
transfer of law and order to popularly elected ministries have on the whole proved 
unfounded. Though there have been many complaints, some of them with a subs- 
tratum of truth but most of them without any touudation, one can say in general 
that responsible government in the provinces has proved moderately successful. The 
Ministers have worked hard and done their best to carry out their programme, though 
signs of inordinate hurry, want of previous experience, and excessive anxiety lo 
consolidate their own party rather than advance the interests of the country as a 
whole and conciliate minorities, have been but too evident. Policies have been 
followed and legislation has been enacted which have not produced all the effects 
desired. Occasionally there has been a tendency to ride roughshod over classes in 
which their opponents have predominance. In spite ot high sounding phrases on 
their lips most of the ministries have not shown themselves to be better than the 
previous bureaucratic Governments in the distribution of patronage or to be above 
manipulating rules and regulations to get their own supporters out of tight corners. 
The old trick of appointing committees or commissions of investigation to get 
rid for the time being of unpleasant questions has been fully learnt. Many high 
sounding promises have been entirely forgotten or even explained away. Financial 
commitments have been made which it would be very difficult to meet in their 
entirety. Some of the minorities have been rubbed on the wrong side, and they 
feel so disgrimtled that they are expressing their delight at the resignation of the 
ministries. Sectional, linguistic and class favouritism is not unknown. There has 
been a recrudescence of communal tension. With all these criticisms the single 
fact that the Governors have not felt themselves called upon to exercise their re- 
served powers owing to any serious invasion of the rights of minorities shows that 
the machine of provincial autonomy can work, even though creakily. There is 
reason to hope that if the elected legislatures and their responsible cabinets are 
allowed to work in full independence, mifettered by extraneous interference, demo- 
cracy will be found to have a suitable soil in our country. 

Totalitarian Tendencies 

The great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism both in the Congress and the Muslim League. 

In a true democracy the elected representatives must realize their responsibility 
to their electors, and the cabinet to the elected representatives. If by the interposi- 
tion of an extraneous authority the sense of this responsibility is deadened, 
democracy cannot be said to be stable whatever external facade it may have or by 
whatever name it may choose to call itself. The Congress ministries in the eight 
provinces could not by any stretch of imagination be called responsible to the 
members of their legislatures or the primary electors. They are the bond slaves 
of a small junta called the Parliamentary Committee and of the Mahatma who 
really controls all organizations of Congress and whose word is law. The 
electors are only expected to vote once in five years for the candidates representing 
Congress and take part in periodical demonstrations for the greater glory of the 
Mahatma or any of his henchmen of greater or less importance. As for the 
Congress members of the legislatures ‘theirs is not to question why, theirs is but to 
vote^ and lie’ often to their own convictions. All this goes under the name of 
discipline which is said to be necessary in a time of war, even of a non-violent 
character. By the way this continued use of military language in the mouth of 
the apostle of ahimsa appears to me to be mere cant. I can appreciate a sense of 
discipline in any organised body of individuals, but it should be so exercised as 
37 
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not to kill all sense of self-respect or independent judgment. I can understand the 
Congress laying down general lines of policy and comparing notes at intervals. 
But when it “comes to one member of the Parliamentary Committee interfering in* 
the choice of the personnel of the cabinets, or in the ^ details of administrative or 
legislative measures, even, if rumour is not a lying jade, in matters of appoint- 
ments great and small, in three or four provinces, \ve are no longer within the 
dominion of legitimate discipline but are dreadfully close to Fascism or Nazism. 
The last and the most important of the ten commandments of the Fascist militia 
is ‘Mussolini is always right’ ; the Nazis are taught that ‘Justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same’. In the Congress organisation from the humblest primary 
member of a village Congress committee to the Premier of a province everybody 
has to regard the "view of the Mahatma as sacrosanct. And this view may change 
as violently as you like. Thus the refusal in April 1937 to form ministries unless 
the Government gave an undertaking not to use their safeguarding powers, and 
the decision to form such ministries in July of the same year without obtaining 
such an undertaking, were both praised by the obedient Congressmen as the highest 
exhibition of statesmanship. The decision to fast at Rajkot and the decision to 
give up that fast a few days later without much having happened in the interval, 
both sent our patriots into ecstaeies as supreme illustrations of Mahatmaic grandeur! 
The Latin poet held up a woman’s heart as the perfect type of what is varying 
and changeable, but he obviously never came across a Mahatma in those primitive 
days I Seriously, this absurd veneration for the word of an individual, however 
eminent, is the absolute negation of the democratic ideal. We have in our country 
but too many of such deified men and the hosts of their misguided devotees ; but 
they generally wear a religious garb. But democratic politics is a practical busi- 
ness based on history, reason and experience ; it should not find a place for such 
supermen whether they are called a Duce, a Fuhrer or a Mahatma. If at the 
present time we express sympathy for democracies fighting for freedem, we should 
take care that we ourselves are unwittingly heading for the abyss of totalitarianism 
which is its very antithesis. 

What I have said about the totalitarian tendencies in the Congress 
applies in some measure to the Muslim League and some other organizations. 
Mr. Jinnah is claiming to be Musiim Mahatma whose word is law and who caii 
take any decisions, like the recent decision to observe a day of thanksgiving at the 
recent resignation of Congress ministers without consulting his colleagues. He has 
not yet learnt all the tricks of Mahatmaship, but appears to be getting on. May 
one hope that the Muslims, with their long traditions of democratic equality, 
will not imitate this undesirable aspect of the Congress organization ? What demo- 
cracy wants are capable, farseeing and statesmanlike leaders, not a Leader with a 
capital ‘L.’ 


Hindu-Muslim Tbnsiojt 

The great obstacle in the way of India’s reaching its political goal is the 
growing want of confidence between the Muslim League and the Congress. In spite 
of any alleged detailed charges I think everybody will admit that these cannot be 
serious and cannot generally be substantiated. Of course in any particular place 
small matters loom large, and continual repetition of such charges increases the 
irritation. If anybody is bent on finding causes for grousing he can always find 
them. But sensible leaders should take care not to attach an exaggerated impor- 
tance to such matters and should try to smooth out such differences. But owing to 
the strained relations exactly the opposite course is being followed. On the side of 
the majority party there is too great an insistence on non-essentials which are 
being represented as matters of vital national concern. Thus the stress laid upon 
the Congress flag and the attempts to force it down upon all as a national flag 
leads to the Muslim League insisting upon its own flag. After all a flag is a mere 
symbol, and it should be a symbol of unity rather than of discord and I hope the 
recent declaration of the Mahatma that it should not be hoisted at any place if 
there is any objection to it will be strictly followed by all Congressmen. The 
same is the case with the Bande Mataram song, the Charkha and Khaddar and 
Gandhi cap. All these may be very good in their way but the attempts to force 
them down the throats of others even though they may be in a numerical minority, 
only help to accentuate the tension. When the larger and more vital questions 
have be^ satisfactorily settled_ and there is a general feeling of friendliness every- 
where, it would not be very difficult to devise a national flag or to have a national 
anthem acceptable to all, I am not particularly attracted by a special party uniform 
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as it seems to be an imitation of the black or brown shirts of the Fascists and 
Nazis ; still I consider that a generally accepted national dress will add to the 
solidarity of the country, though ihis slioiild evolve of itself rather than be specially 
invented' and forced upon everybody, r^imilar rcmaiks can be made about the Viday 

Mandir scheme and other alleged causes of difference. The leaders should try to 

keep such matters in the background rather than bring them prominently forward. 
But unfortunately this is exactly what is often not being: done. 

The main cause of all this tension is however the amour pj'opre of both sides. 
The Congress considers itself entitled to represent the whole nation including the 
muslims, while the Muslim League wants to be recOLnised as the only body repre- 
senting the ^Muslims. To an observer who is in neither of these camps it seems 

that while there is some substratum of truth in both these claims they cannot be 

fully sustained. The Congress is undoubiedly the biggest and best organised 

political body in the country. But it cannot be considered as the sole representa- 

tive of all sections. In spite of the presence in it of a few IMusIinrs and in spite 
of various attempts at mass contact with them, one must admit the large body of 
Muslims do not regard it as representing themselves and do not consider their 
interests safe in its hands. This may be an unreasonable attitude on their part, 
but it is absurd to deny its existence. The landlords and capitalists have 

also not joined it in any large numbers. We Liberals also do not belong 
to it though we are always prepared to support many individual items 

in its programme. In spite of the praise-worthy efforts of the Mahatma 
for the uplift of the Harijans there is, I believe, a feeling among them that 
the sympathy of many Congressmen is only skin-deep, and it is undoubted 
that Dr. Ambedkar, their undisputed leader, has not identified himself with Congress 
activities like the Harijan Sevak Sangli intended for their advance. On the other 
hand the Kisau movement and the labour movement are undoubtedly critical of the 
aims and methods of the Congress, though they may not in all cases have formally 
separated from them. The Congress cannot entirely represent either the large body 
of progressive Hindu opinion represented by Mr. Savarkar, Bhai Parmanand and Dr. 
Moonje, or the large though comparatively silent body of Sanatani Hindus who 
sigh for the revival of ancient Hindu culture. I leave out of account the question 
of the attitude of the Indian States and their peoples, though any national political 
movement must include them in its purview. In view’ of all these facts the Congress 
cannot claim to be the sole representative of India, though it is the most important 
single political body in the country and though it can command huge majorities in 
many provinces, which perhaps is partly explained by the general existence of single- 
membered constituencies which tend to leave minorities unrepresented and also by 
the glamour attaching to Mr. Gandhi’s name and personality. 

The Muslim League 

It is unnecessary to examine in the same detail the claim of the Muslim League. 
But in this ease also it may be generally admitted that it is the most important 
organisation among the Muslims. Owing to the intense background of religion, 
dissidents among them are not so vocal as in the case of the Congress, though one 
can name the Shias, the Momins and others as at least indifferent to the League. 
It is probable also that many of the younger educated Muslims are not attracted to 
the League, partly because they are not fanatically religious and partly because they 
consider that a national movement must have a broader base than mere religion. 
There is also an appreciable number of nationalist Muslims whose leader is Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, of Communist-minded Muslims who are attracted by Bolshevism, 
and of Muslim reformers who regard modern Turkey of Kamal Ataturk as an 
example to follow. It may be said in general terms that the claim of the Muslim 
League is as well or as ill-founded as the claim of the Congress, When there is 
any disinclination to accept these claims it is sound policy not to make them but 
to depend upon actual w’ork and the intrinsic merit of their programmes for their 
tacit acceptance by all. But both bodies are now making these claims a matter of 
prestige, and when in any dispute prestige comes in, commonsense and sanity are 
sure to go out. 

Broadening Congress Cabinets 

How to solve this question of strained Hindu-Muslim relations is the question 
of the hour. The immediate causes of riots are wellknown ; cow-slaughter, music 
before mosques, conversion and other religious or quasi-religious matters can, I 
I believe, be settled if there is a will to settle them on the part .qf the leaders. 
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The real cause is political in nature. Muslims feel that being in a minority 
they are likely to be oppressed by the majority community. This is really an absurd 
idea, as in political matters Hindus do not generally act unitedly as Hindus but 
are divided into many parties and sections, first on the score of political and econo- 
mic differences of outlook and secondly on account of the distinctions of caste, 
language, religious opinions and province. They are not known to act together, and 
I do not think that the Muslim fear is well grounded. 

But taking facts as they are, it is desirable to see if any political remedies can 
be devised so that the two communities can learn to work with one another. The 
Muslims feel that in the eight provinces their true representatives are not in the 
cabinets and that the admission of one or two Muslims who do not belong to the 
Muslim League is not only no answer to their complaint but is an added grievance, 
in that it is an obvious attempt to divide the Muslims by offers of place and position 
to non-representative Muslims. On the other hand they contend that in the 
provinces in which the Muslims are in a majority the Hindu members of the 
cabinets are not men of straw but are people of weight in their community. 
I am inclined to think that there is a basis of truth in the Muslim 
complaint. The Muslim members of cabinets must be generally acceptable 
to their own community in the same way as the Hindu meinbers to theirs. The 
Congress majority rely upon the principle of joint responsibility and are keen on 
preserving strict party discipline. It, therefore, will not admit any Muslim member 
into its cabinet unless he is prepared to sign the Congress pledge, put on the 
Congress uniform, and accept, at least in name, all Congress principles and practices 
all of which are not political in character. It seems to me that_ the first step to 
ease the injured amour propTe of the Muslims is to give up the insistence on the 
Congress pledge and other non-essential elements of the Congress creed and practices. 
The majority should enunciate a definite programme of political and economic 
measures which it desires to carry out within the term of the legislature. If the 
Muslim League or any of its members is prepared generally to accept this programme, 
place should be found for such in the cabinet. It may happen that on one or two 
points there may be a difference of view, but on such questions free vote should be 
allowed and the decision should be left to the unrestricted judgment of the Assembly 
without the use of the party whips. Such a freedom _ of voting is not unknown 
even in British cabinets, and I know of at least one instance where even in the 
Moiley-Minto Councils a member of the Executive Council was, for conscientious 
reasons, allowed to abstain from voting on the Government side, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that this abstention led to the defeat of Government by one 
vote. It may be generally expected that when a body of intelligent men, drawn 
together by a general consensus of views, work daily together in intimate association, 
such eases will not be frequent and there will be a good deal of give-and-take 
between them. It will be generally agreed that the Congress majority is inclined to 
treat all opposition with scant courtesy, to make every vote a party one, thus 
making its members mere automata, and to carry out the behests of the High 
Command with a high hand. For the satisfactory working of democratic institu- 
tions there must be a desire to treat every opposition with respect and to yield on 
points on which the opposite party makes out a good case in debate, even though 
it is against the previous decision of the party in power. The large majorities which 
the Congress party has in seven provinces appear to have turned its head, and its 
want of consideration to its opponents had made all minorities feel disgruntled and 
sullen. If no victory in constitutional argument can avail, people’s minds naturally 
turn to extra-constitutional ways of action. The Congress party in the legislatures 
should learn the lesson of the saying, ‘It is good to have a giant's strength, but it 
is cruel to use it like a giant.’ 

Some modification of the rigorous party discipline seems to be called for if the 
injured feelings of Muslims and other minorities are to be allayed. It is not a 
great deviation even from the strict democratic practice of England, where in times 
of great stress all parties combine to form national Governments without giving up 
their own fundamental principles. Cannot India try various new methods ana 
work out a system_ which will best suit its own peculiar conditions ? The one 
most impor^nt point is to bring various communities together on purely political 
and ^onomic platforms and to do away with communal parties altogether. This 
can be done by winning each other’s confidence. Riding the high horse on the 
fltr^gth of huge majorities is not the best way of attaining the object. It may be 
worth while studying the constitution of a country like Switzerland whore three 
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clearly marked linguistic divisions of the country have long learnt to work in 
harmony for the good of the [Motherland. There the German, the French or the 
Italian speaking constituents of the population do not cherish any extra-territorial 
loyalty to Germany, France or Italy, as they all feel that they can fulfil their 
destinies in their own land. There all the three languages are treated alike by the 
state, nor is there any distinction between the Roman Catholic or Protestant 
populations so far as their country is concerned, 

The Defence Feoblem 

I earnestly trust that the leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and 
other parties aiid sections in the country will come together and in a conciliatory 
spirit work out the country’s programme for the future. Recrimination must be 
avoided and a determined efiort must be made to reach a settlement. There may 
be some difficulties from the British Government, but in the present state they will 
surely not be insuperable. Britain has learned that a strong and contented India, 
an Iiidia which as an equal partner in the British commonwealth of nations, is a 
great asset to the -whole structure- 

In the long range programme to be carried out the defence problem must 
naturally loom the largest. ^The army should have to be completely Indianized, 
its standing strength probably increased and its trained reserves multiplied mani- 
fold. in a world full of nations armed to the teerh and regardless of any sanctions 
except those of force, India cannot continue to be weak and defenceless. Its vast 
population must be made military-minded, its young educated men should be 
trained in the arts of modern warfare and should have all opportunities for a 
military career. 

The distinction between enlisted and noii-enlisted clauses or between military 
and non-military castes should be at once abolished. During the great war young 
men from the office desk who had no idea of military duties became efficient officers, 
soldiers, sailors or pilots after a short training. Why cannot the same be possible 
in India ? In this connection I would once again* urge the necessity of making 
a modicum of military training compulsory for all university students, [ And it 
is interesting to observe that on the motion of a distinguished Liberal, Dr. G. S. 
Mahajani, principal of the Fergusson College, Poona, the Bombay Legislative 
Council passed a resolution this year accepting this, and I understand that it was 
forwarded with a favourable recommendation by the Congress Government to the 
Government of India. I hope early action will be taken in this matter. ] If they 
are required to do this, there will be less opposition to extend military training to 
other classes I do not propose universal compulsion at this stage but I earnestly 
plead for a wider dissemination of military ideas and discipline among the mass 
of the people. Such measures will be useful not only from the military ideas and 
discipline among the mass of the people. Such measures will be useful not only 
from the military point of view, but they will increase the economic and moral 
efficiency of the people of the country. 

The Air arm is now perhaps the most vital element of national defence, and 
India is most backward in this respect. A large increase in the Indian Air Force 
is immediately called for, and, as a background for this, civil aviation must be more 
widely encouraged. Indians can make good pilots, engineers and technicians, but 
Government must be made to take all measures to use this ability which is lying 
unused. An air force will in all probability not be so costly as a large navy for 
which for many years we shall have to depend upon Britain in the main. At the same 
time the rudimentary organisation called the Indian navy of present must be a good 
deal expanded, and Indians should be taken in largest number for all ranks, and 
it should be completely Indianised at no distant date, though for the moment we 
shall want the help of capable officers of the British navy with its long glorious 
traditions to train our own officers and men, I realise that all these developments 
will cost far more than at present ; but I am convinced that when Indians feel 
that they are the necessary steps to the attainment of their full political stature, 
there will be little serious objection to them on their part. Let India be convinced 
that there is a genuine, earnest and well-planned programme and there will be a 
readiness to bear any sacrifices. 

Industrial Planning 

Defence, however, requires not only men in the fighting services but complete 
industrial organisation to provide munitions and other material. For this purpose 
industrial planning is as necessary as the training of personnel. I am very glad to 
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see that the Congress executive has appointed a national planning committee 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and I hope it will 
lay do^n a comprehensive programme and that provincial and central Governments 
will carry it out vigorously. If the Pandit can do this work satisfactorily, he will 
be doing far more for the country than any amount of polemical recrimination. 
In this connection I mut also urge the encouragement of Indian shipping in all 
ways, and cordially support the proposal to restrict coastal shipping to Indian 
concerns as is done by many other countries. Just as wide-spread civil aviation is 
a necessary background to an efficient air force, an extensive merchant marine is 
essential to a national navy. On several points we are likely to come into conflict 
with vested foreign interests, but if all Indian parties continue to make a united 
demand for such national reorganisation as well as for political advance it cannot 
be long withstood. 

Federation 

It is not my desire to speak at any great length on purely political reforms. 
Full Dominion Status is what we all aim at, and every political measure must be a 
step in the direction of its attainment. In its broad outlines the India Dominion that 
we envisage must be federal in structure with the subordinate administrations having 
clearly marked functions. I am in favour of a strong Central Government, for 
there is but too great a fissiparous tendency in India, and we should be careful 
to discourage it as far as possible. Indian States will necessarily have to form 
component parts in such a federation. When weyfind that the best minds of 
Europe are groping towards a European Federation, in which the present indepen- 
dent nations will shed some of their existing privileges, as the solution of the 
present malaise of their continent, we should beware of preparing trouble for our- 
selves in future by entrenching the component units of an Indian federation too firmly 
in their particularist privileges. One of the great drawbacks of the new Govern- 
ment of India Act is that it shows too great a tenderness for the rights of the 
components of the Federation, and the Indian States in particular are to make hard- 
ly any sacrifices for the privileges of pining it. They are looking too much to 
their treaty rights and prerogatives. But modern political thought requires that 
there must be some easily practicable method of revising treaties that are out of 
date, and Europe has come to its present deplorable condition because the provisions 
relating to treaty revision were found impracticable or were not acted upon. The 
Indian States must realise the changed condition of India and the world. When 
long standing imperial diadems have toppled down in the dust, and their wearers 
when not physically liquidated are in exile, Indian rulers should not insist too 
much on their outworn treaties or depend upon a foreign government for support. 
They should introduce reforms in their States and bring their people at least up 
to the political level of their neighbours in British provinces. Some of the far- 
sighted among them are already taking means to eflect this change, but they all 
should bestir themselves in good time, for tike march of events may otherwise be 
too strong for them. The British Indian provinces also must adjust their provincial 
ambitions to the supreme need of having a strong centre. In every federation 
there is generally a well marked demarcation between the central and the pro- 
vincial sphere, but in any Federation worth the name the interests of the centre 
must ordinarily prevail ultimately against its subordinate member. 

Need of All-parties Conference 

The need of the hour is to secure peaceful political evolution in India. It is 
not to be secured by the delivery of political ultimatums, or by enunciating the 
minimum demands of any one section, or by too great an insistence on treaties or 
vested rights, or by any fanciful theories of racial superiority or capacity. If this 
evolution is brought about in conditions of strife and turmoil, it will leave behind 
it unsavoury memories which will hamper future progress. The best way is for all 
parties, the Government, _ the Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Sabha, the 
Scheduled classes, the Liberals and other sections, to come together in a spirit of 
friendliness and hammer out a solution by compromise. 

If^ all parties understand that too great an insistence on their own 
claim IS likely to harm the whole structure, that a free and honourable 
association with the British Commonwealth of Nations is to be preferred 
to a nominally independent existence which is bound to be precarious in the actual 
state of the world, that religious considerations should be kept' out of practical 
questions of politics and economics, that full liberty of the individual is a goal 
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■wortii striving for, and that the raison detre of a state is only to secure this liberty 
to the individual, it \Yill be possible to reach a peaceful solution of the Indian problem. 

In a conference of this kind the Liberals have an essential part to play. _ Theirs 
is the only party which is not based on religious aihliations and which believes in 
constitutional methods and gradual evoliitiom Still I am sure Indian Liberals will 
be prepared to co-operate whole-heartedly with any or all sections whatever may be 
their theoretical differences with them. 

They firmly trust that a great future lies before their country and that their 
country will make its own contribution to the progress of the world. The world is 
for the moment out of joint. But it is only by a wise application of broad libe- 
ral principles that it will once more begin to tread the well-tried path of peaceful 
civilisation which is the surest condition for securing the happiness and contentment 
of humanity. 

I have confined myself to questions relating to India’s constitutional progress 
as these are at present occupying most attention in the country. I have left myself 
no time to speak at any length about matters of legislation and administration, 
both in the Central and Provincial sphere. Not that those matters are less important, 
for they affect the real happiness of the people and determine the pace of the 
country’s progress. But I spoke about many of them fifteen years ago and do not 
wish to repeat myself more than I can help. jMorcover, in our legislature, they 
receive detailed consideration, though unfortunately the point of view of the Liberals 
is often not adequately expressed owing to their absence from the legislatures. Such 
questions refer to tenancy legislation, to schemes for debt redemption, to industrial 
disputes, to rural reconstruction, to reorganisation of education of all grades 
(including the Wardha Scheme), to the introduction ^ of prohibition, to the use of 
repressive ledslation to control movements of individuals and meetings and free 
expression of opinion by the press, to interference with ordinary processes of law, to 
the distribution of patronage, to the treatment of the services, to the day-to-day 
relations between communities, to the uplift of the scheduled classes, to Shia-Sunni 
disputes, to the advancement and regulation of industries like sugar, textiles, &c., 
to industrial planning, to road development, to the administration of railways, and 
to a host of other matters. While on many of these questions the aims of govern- 
ments are admirable, the way in which they are being carried ont leave much to 
be desired. On all these questions the Liberals have a definite outlook. On the one 
hand they refuse to remain stagnant and desire to move with the times ; on the 
other they generally eschew shock tactics, highsounding phrases and method of 
jobbery, graft and improper patronage- They put every question to the test of general 
good, dealing tenderly, but not too tenderly, with vested interests, but realising at 
the same time the need for well-considered changes. They have an intense belief 
in the liberty of every individual consistently with similar liberty for all, and abhor 
all totalitarian methods in whatever form they may clothe themselves. The leaven 
of liberalism as we represent it is therefore essential in the public life of our country, 
and it is up to us to make our voice heard and felt. 

The times require that Liberals should bestir themselves and spread their views 
among a much wider section of the public than we unfortunately seem to be doing 
at present. Disappointments and neglect we may have to face ; but we should not 
lose heart. You cannot fool all the people all the time, and I am sure that the 
innate practical sense of our people will ere long come back to the gospel of 
rational progress, individual freedom of thought and action and the^ greatest goad of 
the greatest number. Shall we not put all our energies into this all-important 
national work ? 


Proceedings & Resolutions — 28th. & 29th. December 1939 

The Liberal Party’s Losses 

The following resolution was put from the chair and passed, all standing 
(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records with sorrow the death 
of Kumar Eajendra Singh of Lucknow, a former Minister in the TJ. P. Government, 
who was a prominent member of the Liberal Party and rendered mentorwus 
services to the country. The Federation offers its deep sympathy to the members 
of the bereaved family. 
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fM The FederaBon records with sorrow the deaths of Mr. A. V. Patwardhan 

» fon flation-member of the Servants of India Joci^y, who speci^ly interested 
a foiii dation . gj^ Hormos]i Dinshaw who was a 

himself in the ^™rty ever since its foundation and a great philanthi'opist ; 
member of ‘he Paity community of Bombay ; ani 

to sfr Nuserwanji H. Choksey of Bombay, all of whom weie staunch Liberals 
?r,dmndS valued services to the country. The Federation offers its most 
tSicere sySpath^to the members of the bereaved families. 

International War 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the following resolution 
The Federation strongly condemns the policy of aggression followed by 
. Sra^ainst smaU^ or weaker states and sympathizes with the 

^e F^sation considers that Britain and France are fighting Germany 
victims. The freedom and feels that Indian sympathies are 

OT ae sidl of dtmocratiJnations and that the whole of India wishes that their 

®®“Ve F^erSrippeS to ‘^Indians to give their support to the cause for 

Whieh^he if *,,0 that the larger interests of India are bound 

uT. wia theSt of Nazism and the success of the cause of democracy and 

fSJom but in order to enable India to put forth its wholAearted support the 
SSration of the people should be captured by change m the attitude of the 

British Government regarding the future of India. 

Viceroy’s Statement 

Mr V V. Chandavarkar (Bombay) next moved : 

The National Liberal Federation of India, having fully considered the state- 
.„,t hv his Esoellenoy the Viceroy and subsequent official statements, both 

to Enland aU S'is Longly of opinion that they are quite tmsatisfaotory 

toasmuch as toy i ^ i pj a postponement 

tv.» »dvmt of Dominion Stato to an indefinite and distant future and do not 

Leave to centre irresponsible as it is at piesent , , 

(d) to to minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional 

^’^^tol ’Make to admission of a large Indian element into the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive CounS conditional on the settlement of to communal P™; 

^nces although this was not a condition precedent to to establishment of 

Fpderation under tbe C4overnment of India Act, 193o > r ai, -rt j f 

ieaerauo^^unue nationalization of the Defence forces 

^^\2)^^Th?03risuitative Committee as proposed by the Viceroy, the object of 
which was to win Indian support in the prosecution of war could be no substitute 
for responsibility at the centre and therefore failed to appeal to the people. 


Dominion Status 
Dominion Status 


moved by Mr. J. V. Basu 


The next resolution on 
(Oalc^ta) strongly urges (1) that the Government of India Act of 1935 

should be so amended „ , 

(a) As to provide for the establishment of complete responsible government 
in the provinces and on a federal basis at the Centre so that I^ia m&y automati- 
cally become a Dominion within the meaning of the Balfour Declaration of 192 d 
and of the Statute of Westminster on the conclusion of the war ; and {bj As to 
secure to the subject of States, the right of election of State representatives. 

(2) That in the meanwhile immediate steps should be taken to nationalize the 
army so as to enable India to shoulder the responsibility of Dominion Status, 


Framing ol Future Constitution for India 

The Liberal Federation is strongly of opinion that the future constitution of 
India should be framed by Indians themselves but considers that the idea of the 
proposed constituent assembly is impracticable and is likely to retard our progress. 
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The Federation therefore suggests that a conference be convened in India by 
his Majesty’s Government for framing the constitution and that it should be com- 
posed of : (1)_ The representatives of elected members of Provincial and Central 
Legislatures in British India elected on the basis of proportional representation. 
(2) The representatives of elected members of ledslatures of Indian States. (3) The 
rulers of major States or their ministers invited by the Viceroy and the represent- 
atives of other Princes elected by the Chamber of Princes. (4) Representatives 
elected by landholders’ associations, associations representing trade and commerce and 
associations representing agricultural and industrial labour. (5) A certain number 
of the members of the Conference to be nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
such interests and views as may otherwise go unrepresented. 

Separation of Executive and Judiciary 

The National Liberal Federation places on record its great disappointment at 
and protest against the manner in which Provincial Governments including Congress 
Ministries have failed to carry out separation of the Executive from the Jiidiciaiw. 

It considers the reform urgently necessary and urges that comprehensive 
schemes separating the two fimetions be carried into effect as eaily as possible. 

Defence 

1. The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government (a) to give an extended meaning to Indian Defence by 
making India share without her consent in the responsibility of defending Singa- 
pore and Egypt although no such responsibility has been laid on the shoulders of 
any of the Dominions vitally interested in the defence of these places, (b) to treat 
one-tenth of the army in India virtually as an Imperial Reserve for utilization 
outside India in defence of British possessions between Egypt and Singapore, and 
(c) to make India liable for the payment of the maintenance charges of this Re- 
serve even when it is employed in defence of these possessions, 

2, In spite of the heavy burden of military expenditure borne by the country 
since the inception of the British rule, the Government have utterly tailed in their 
duty to ^uip the country adequately for defensive purposes. The Federation 
reiterates its demand for (a) the rapid nationalization of the defence forces of India 
involving the replacement of British troops and the Royal Air Force by Indian 
Land and Air Forces and the substitution of Indian for European officers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces of the country, (b) the redistribution of the existing defence 
expenditure so as to provide more money for the rapid development of the 
Indian Air Force, the organization of defence gainst air raids which has been 
rendered essential by the changed international situation, the Federation regretting 
that no steps have been taken in this direction and that the measures taken to train 
Indian pilots are extremely inadequate specially as compared with those taken in 
some of the dominions, (c) the removal of provincial and class restrictions regarding 
recruitment to the army, (d) a wide expansion, hoivever possible on a compulsory 
basis, of the University Training Corps and the selection of cadets from the corps 
for admission to the Indian Military Academy, (e) the introduction of military drill 
and the establishment of cadet corps in schools in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Shea Committee, (f) a much wider extension of the Indian territorial 
force and (g) the taking of all necessary steps to make the people of this country 
more self-reliant in the matter of defence and to naake India self-sufficient so far 
as possible in regard to the production of war materials. 

Indians Overseas 

Ceylon,~l, The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the 
Ceylon Government’s policy of discrimination against Indians and their decision. 

(a) to dismiss and repatriate Indians employed in Government Departments 
since April 1, 1934, 

(b) to retrench Indian employees of more than five but less than ten years 
of service on a racial basis, if they do not voluntarily retire by the end of 1939. 

2. The Federation fully supports the decision of the Government of India 
to prohibit the emigration of Indian labour to Ceylon and urges it to take necessary 
measures to secure justice to the Indian community. 

^ South Africa— ^his Federation expresses its indignation and resentment at tide 
continued ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa and the policy of segregation 
embodied in the Asiatic Land and Trading Act although there was no proof that 
Judians wer§ violating gay of the existing statutes, or were resorting to illegal 
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practices and although the Union Government have undertaken under the Cane 
Town Agreement to treat the Indian community as an integral part of the popula- 
tion of the Union of South Africa and to take steps to raise their position. 

Fiji.— This Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to the 
grievances of the Indians of Fiji as stated in the resolution passed at the All-Piii 
Indian Conference in November, 1938, and urges it to press his Males tv’s 
Government to agree to the appointment ot an Agent to the Government of India 
in Fiji which, in the opinion of this Federation, is necessary to develop better 
understanding between the Government of India and the Government of Fiji and 
to enhance the status of the Indian community. The war should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the satisfaction of this demand which ought to have been 
agreed to, long ago, by his Majesty’s Government. 

The Liberal Federation appreciates the action taken by the 
Government of India in stopping assisted emigration to Malaya as a protest against 
the reduction of the wages of Indian labourers employed on plantations % the 
planters and urges it to prohibit all emigration of labour, whether assisted or 
unassisted, as has been done in the case of Ceylon, in order to protect the rights 
of Indian labour. 

The Federation further impresses on the Government of India the need for 
taking steps to secure the rights of the Indian community in Malaya both in order 
to vindicate Indian self-respect and to raise the status of India. 

Indian Consular Service 

(a) In the interests of safeguarding the rights of Indians living in other parts 
of the British Empire as well as in foreign countries, the National Liberal Federation 
of India is of opinion that an Indian Consular Service should be developed on the 
lines adopted by the Dominions. 

(b) Pending the development of such a Consular Service, the Federation urges • 
the admission of Indians into the British Diplomatic and Consular Corps from which 
Indians have been so far scrupulously excluded. 

Reform in the Indian States 


(а) The National Liberal Federation of India welcomes the steps taken by 
some Indian Princes to associate their subjects with the administration of 
their states. 

(б) The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian states for civil and political liberties 

(c) The Federation trusts that the rulers of states will realize in their own 
interest that, with the working of responsible government in the provinces, it is no 
longer possible for them to continue to administer their states on the existin'^ lines 
The Federation, therefore, urges the rulers to concede to their subjects without any 
further delay the right of security of person and property, liberty of speech and of 
the press, freedom of association, an independent judiciary, and to initiate adequate 
measures for the establishment of responsible government." ^ 


War and Industrial Development 

The National Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to take steps 
to encourage and develop all such industries as can be expanded or established on a 
sound basis during the war or are necessary in the larger interests of the country. 

Rural Economic Development 

The National Liberal Federation advocates measures to secure 

(a) the relief of agricultural indebtedness and the adoption of measures to 
check further fragmentation and facilitate the consolidation of agricultural holdinf^s 

(6} the embodiment in legislative enactments of the main principles of land 
revenue assessment in provinces where this has not been done. 

(c) substantial aid in the development of industries, big and small alike 

(d) a fiscal and monetary policy wholly in the interests of the country * 

(e) legislation for the more adequate protection of the labouring classes 

both in urban and rural areas, ^ “ 

both ^ys^and^girls compulsory elementary education for 

{g) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public health 
particularly in rural areas* ^ 



The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session — Nagpur — 27th. December 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Council of the All India Christian Conference was 
held at Nagpur on the 27th. December 1939 and continued for the next two days 
under the presidency of Prof. Harendra Chandra Mukherjee, who in the course of 
his address said : — 

Before the present war, British subjects of the Dominions were permitted to 
enlist in the defence services and granted commissions, while Indian subjects of 
His Majesty were debarred from enjoying this privilege. Becently this injustice 
has been removed so far as Indians now resident in England are concerned which, 
naturally, is welcome to us. The policy needs to be cariied to its logical conclusion. 
The time has come when the disabilities as regards recruitment to the defence 
service under which Indians labour in their own motherland have to be removed. 
The British administration does not seem to have realised how much India resents 
the existing policy excluding Indians from positions of responsibility in our 
own army. It has disappointed us that whenever we have asked that the officer 
ranks should be Indianised, we have been told that India cannot provide a suffi- 
ciently large number of educated young men with military traditions and public 
school experience behind them. I have very carefully gone through the speeches 
made in both the House of Commons and the House of Lords by the British 
Cabinet and members of all the parties have noted the absence of any reference 
whatsoever to these two aspects of the defence problem, viz„ the throwing open of 
recruitment to members of every province so long as they can satisfy the army tests 
and the Indianisations of the officer ranks. 

Indians have always been of opinion that the best proof that Britain can give 
of the genuineness of her desire to make India a partner in the Commonwealth is 
a radical change in her present defence policy. We feel that the British adminis- 
tration which has yet been unable to trust us fully will have only itself to blame 
if India, at any time, has to engage in a large scale war with some aggressive 
nation inside her own frontiers and if the supply of soldiers coming from the so- 
called martial races fails. 

It is said that the present war is being waged for the purpose of creating a 
new world order and establishing the reign of peace and justice. That India is 
really desirous of abolishing for good the use of force as a means of setting inter- 
national differences is evident from the unanimous support accorded to the British 
Government at the present juncture. At the same time, it is but natural for India 
to enquire whether she, in her turn, will be permitted the enjoyment of that freedom 
for ensuring which men and money are being poured out of her borders lavishly. 
In this matter also, there is unanimity for our All-India organisations such as the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National 
Liberal Federation and similar other political and semi-political bodies have declared 
in no uncertain terms their demand for indepencence or its substance. 

Political India has always maintained that the history of the communal 
award amply bears out the view that the policy followed by the British Govern- 
ment is perhaps more responsible than any other single factor for the accentuation 
of the communal problem in its political aspect. From 1906 onwards, if not from 
a still earlier time, the British administration has sought to utilise the Muslim 
minority community as a count^oise against the majority Hindu community 
which growing too nationalistic in its outlook and too insistent in the demands 
for political reforms has nearly always proved a thorn in its side. The private 
correspondence of Lytton, Curzon, Minto, Morley proves this beyond any doubt. 
Montague and Macdonald may be said to have only extended the application of an 
already accepted principle. Its culmination is found in the anti-national and utterly 
one-sided Communal Award of 1938. 

While no fair-minded Indian will ignore the existence of the communal prob- 
lem or minimise its importance, we feel that the insistence on the communal diffi- 
culty as the slowness of political development is not the right attitude in the 
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matter. I sliall go further and say that I have often felt that the improper and 
unreasonable stand often taken by some of our Mussalman brethren and by the 
Muslim League is more due to the encouragement received systematically from the 
British administration than from any other circumstance. I believe that our 
Mussalman brethren far from labouring under any special disabilities on account 
of their being a minority community have been favoured almost everywhere and 
that, at the expense of the maiority Hindu community, with the result that to-day 
many, but not the more reasonable, partriotic and farsighted among them, are 
behaving like the spoilt children of the British administration, of Hindu weakness 
in yielding too easily its legitimate rights and recently of Congress precipitancy 
to placate them. 

I am constrained to add that the unusual consideration shown by the Congress 
Ministries has not had the effect anticipated, namely, of propitiating our Mussalman 
brethren and of removing their distrust. On the other hand, they have displayed 
what I am regretfully compelled to call an increasing truculence and every demand 
that has been made have seemed to whet their appetite for more. 

I most willingly admit that my observations do not apply to every Muslim 
organisation ; for in spite of the claims put forward by the Muslim League to be 
the sole representative of our Mussalman brethren, there are other large, impor- 
tant and influential organisations which do not admit this to be the fact. It seems 
to me that any arrangement or compromise into which the Muslim League may 
enter cannot be binding upon the whole Mussalman community. The importance 
it has come to acquire in the eyes of the British Government is at least to a certain 
extent unwarranted by facts. But none the less neither the Muslim League nor 
its leaders seem to suffer from any lack of self-confidence for they have gone on 
making demand after demand without any one pointing out to them how hollow 
their claims to be the spokesman of the Mussalman are. No one who has time to 
study the communal problem and to establish contact with both Hindus and 
Muslims can deny that the expectation of anything like an immediate and effective 
reconciliation between them is an impossibility. If further political progress is to 
depend on arriving at such an understanding, we may take it for granted that, for 
some time to come, we shall have to stop where we are at present. 

I contend that the difficulties due to the communal situation have been 
exaggerated. Nor can they be removed so long as both the Indian National 
Congress and the British administration approach the Muslim League and beg and 
beseech its co-operation. In my view, the solution will come only when the 
majority community and the British Government and other groups which hold 
similar or identical views regarding the desirability of having a federated India 
come together and proceed with the task of hammering out a constitution which 
will not deny their legitimate rights to any social and religious group including 
our Mussalman brethren. If Dominion Status is to be conferred on us only when 
there is absolute unity, then indeed there is no chance of our ever getting it. It 
has also been pointed out from more than one quarter that the history of the world 
has proved that the kind of unity demanded from India has succeeded and not 
preceded the enjoyment of the fullest measure of independence. 

One might well point out that it was in the middle of the last war that the 
pledge of ultimate Self-Government was given to India in the House of Commons 
in August, 1917, that the Montague-Chelmsford reforms were framed and published 
while fighting was still going on and that a beginning to implement them was 
made during the same period, India would like to know what are the circumstances 
which are preventing the adoption of a similar policy if Britain is really desirous 
of meeting India’s wishes. At the worst, is it impossible for Britain to guarantee 
Dominion Status to India immediately after the war and, as a proof of her good 
intentions, to import a popular element into the General Government by including 
in it a few representative leaders ? 

•'Che fact that India has been drawn into the conflict without any effort being 
made_ to_ ascertain her wishes has antagonised Indian feelings. India’s inferior 
constitution al_ status in. the British Empire has hurt her sense of self-respect. She 
realises that it is her duty to do whatever lies in her power to destroy the reign of 
brute force. At the same time, she wishes to learn whether, as one of the results 
of the war now being waged into which she has been drawn, she is likely to enjoy 
here and now, the same blessings which are expected to come as the result of the 
joint efforts of all peace-loving nations including herself. And it is over this ques- 
tion that the present deadlock has come. The view of our community is that Lidia 
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Biiould give whatever help she can during the present struggle but that she ought 
to make” it absolutely clear that as soon as it has been fought to a finish and power 
politics abolished, there should be immediate realisation of these her legitimate 
desires. 

Following the lead of our older race of leaders, the All -India Conference has 
condemned the Communal Award and has offered to either give it up or to have 
it modified under certain conditions. As a result of the visits paid by me to the 
different provinces of India, I_ found that our community has elected its representa- 
tives to the provincial legislatures on a communal basis only where there are 
predominantly large Indian Christian population. Elsewhere, Indian Christians have 
voted in what are called “general” constituencies and have helped to send non- 
Christians to the legislatures as their representatives. 

1 have not, up to the present, received any kind of report from any quarter 
that these non-Christian representatives are sacrificing the interests of their Indian 
Christian supporters in favour of their numerically stronger non-Christian supporters. 
The absence of such reports has been a source of very great gratification to me for 
it has proved beyond the slight shadow of doubt that at least we, as a community, 
have developed the capacity to trust our brothers in blood from whom we difier 
only in the matter of professing and practising a different faith and that our 
attitude has been more than justified by actual espeiTence. Granting for the sake of 
aro'ument, that, here and there, Indian Christians are being treated badly on 
account of their numerical weakness which makes oppression easy, I would still 
exhort my co-religionists not to pin their faith for safeguarding their interests on 
communal representation but on the goodwill of their more powerful brothers 
in blood. 

I maintain that in our unfortunate motherland, torn asunder by party faction 
and communal distrust, a distinctly valuable contribution is being made by our 
small and apparently insignificant community and that if we only have sufficient 
wisdom to go a step further and to arrive at the unanimous decision to give up 
separate electorates, those who come after us will have to recognise the worth 
of our services to the motherland in assisting to weld together all her children 
into one nation. 

As the result of the very numerous contacts I was able to establish with non- 
Christian leaders holding widely different potitical views, I realised for the first 
time what a unique position our community has succeeded in securing for itself in 
the eyes of the more discerning sections of political India. To-day the Indian 
Christians have found his place in the political picture. Our elected representatives 
in the different provincial legislatures are playing, and have played, their part with 
credit in the public life of the country and their support has , been sought by ail 
political parties, progressive and reactionary. 

But there is a striking way in whdch we can serve India. We must first of 
all endeavour to compose differences, if any, which exist among ourselves and 
then, as a community, act in such a way as to establish peace and goodwill among 
the divergent interests and contending parties whose constant bickerings are 
embittering the public life of our motherland. The Indian Christian community 
will fulfil a glorious mission enjoying as it does the goodwill and confidence 
of the two major communities, if it can bridge the gap at present separating them. 

We have our rights and our privileges as a minority community and these 
are guaranteed to us by legislation, but let me warn all that if we lay emphasis 
on these only, we shall forfeit that respect which has been worn for us by the 
unselfish and devoted spirit of our old leaders. The only way open to a minority 
community to undertake and discharge the duty of assisting in the establishment of 
of peace and harmony in our motherland is to give up all claims to preferential 
treatment and thus to shame the more grasping and selfish sections of tne Indian 
population into a deeper and more effective sense of their public duty. This has 
been done by our predecessors and it will have to be done again. Such a course is 
bound to entail sufferings and, as such, may be difficult for others but, most 
certainly not for those who profess to be loyal followers of the “Prince of Peace” 
and the **Man of Sorrows.” 

Resolations'-*2nd. Day— Nagpiir--28th. December 1939 
Eesoltjtion on War 

A resolution calling upon the British Government “to declare in unequivocal 
terms that freedom, justice and equality are the aims of the present wax and that 
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the aim of self-£?overnment applies to India, which should be declared to possess 
full Dominion Status immediately after the war ended” was adopted at the 
Conference on the nest day. 

The declarations so far made by various statesmen, the resolution added, were 
not satisfactory and fell far below the requirements. The Conference appealed to 
the Viceroy and through him to statesmen in Britain not to let this opportunity 
slip for establishing the future relationship of the two countries on a basis of 
friendship and honourable equality and mutual assistance and co-operation. 

, A resolution offering full and unconditional assistance to the British Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the present war was also adopted by the conference. 

The resolution, which was moved by j\Ir. E. L, Ealia Earn, General Secretary 
of the Conference, stated, ^Tndia should offer full and unconditional assistance to 
the Government for the prosecution of this war, since India stands for principles 
of freedom, self-determination and a truly democratic form of Government. For 
this reason, it calls upon Indian Christians to render every possible help to the 
Government.” 

Resolutions~3rd. Day —Nagpur— 29th. December 1939 
Nationalistic Constitution of India 

The following resolutions was passed by conference on the third day 

“As far as our community is concerned it shall be satisfied if the Constitution 
of India is based on a purely nationalistic ideal.” The resolution added : “This 
Conference believes that a self-governing India cannot attain her full nationhood 
until every citizen is prepared to give full allegiance and loyalty to the nation, 
irrespective of religious affiliation.” 

The Conference deplored that negotiations among the accredited leaders had 
hitherto not created an atmosphere favourable to give effect to the nationalistic 
ideal and urged that they should lose no time in arriving at an amicable settlement. 

The Conference further recommended that (a) statutory constitutional and legal 
guarantee be provided for the right of free choice of religion and the protection 
of religious rights of all Indian people individually and corporately, including speci- 
fic provision for the right of practice of worship ; and the propagation of religion 
without let or hindrance ; (b) an effective machinery be provided to ensure un- 
molested observance of religious life ; (c) statutory social and intellectual freedom 
for the individual and groups ; (d) statutory constitutional legal provision be made 
for freedom of speech and discussion ; (e) all citizens must be deemed equal before 
the law irrespective of caste or sex ; and (f) all citizens must have equal rights and 
obligations in regard to places of public resort maintained by the state or by public 
funds or dedicated by private persons for the public use. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Twenty-first session — Calcutta — 28th. to 30th. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The twenty-first session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 
the Deshbandhnpark, Calcutta on the 28th- December 1939 under the presidency 
of Sj. Venayak Damodar Savarkar. Sir Manmatha Kath Mookerjee, Chairman of 
the Eeception Committee, welcoming the delegates said 

As Chairman of the Eeception Committee I accord you a most hearty welcome 
to this Conference of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. In doing so. 'the words 
of welcome that I utter are not mere words of convention, but words which proceed 
from the inmost depths of my heart and genuinely represent the feelings of all 
who have for a good long time past been eagerly longing for the moment when 
this Conference would meet. That moment has now arrived. Our feelings on the 
occasion are a mixture of pride, joy, encouragement and gratitude,— in finding that 
in our unhappiness we have your sincere sympathy, that we are not so iTelpless 
as we at times feel and that many of you have ignored inconveniences and 
hardships of no mean order to come and stand by our side at this our hour of need. 
Hindu India at the present moment is faced with problems of immense importance 
and magnitude : but apart from problems of All-India nature, which must engage 
the attention of us all, the Province of Bengal, in particular, has problems of her 
own which demand your immediate and most serious deliberations. And it is 
fortunate, therefore, that the Conference should be meeting here this year. Let me 
assure you that you are not holding this Conference a moment too soon, for things 
are daily drifting from bad to worse, and if indeed, there is any means of 
saving us, that means should be resorted to here and now. In the course of our 
deliberations you will have a clear idea as to how we stand and you wull, no doubt, 
try to arrive at a solution. In the meantime, once again I extend to you a most 
cordial and sincere welcome. 

Here, in this assembly, I find some of my most esteemed personal friends 
hailing from parts of the country far and near, — stalwart champions of the cause 
of Hindu India— in whose counsel and guidance I have very great faith, I shall 
not, for obvious reasons, call up their blushes by naming them individually. 
Needless to say that their presence is peculiarly gratifying to me and I am 
personally grateful to them for giving me the pleasure of meeting them on 
this occasion. 

But to you, Sir, I cannot afford to omit to address a few words. Two years 
and seven months ago, when you found yourself free to engage in the service 
of your country, your countrymen remained for a time in breathless suspense, 
not being in a position to anticipate what course you would adopt. You soon 
dispelled the unfounded apprehensions, which some of them may have felt. True 
to the blood that flows in your veins you declined to throw yourself into the 
different political currents, which purported to run their wonted course, and, 
ignoring tempting offers of positions and power, overcame all attractions and 
grasped the cause that was your own— the cause of Hindu India. With that love 
for freedom of thought and action which is a part of your nature, with that 
singular courage of conviction which has characterized your life from your boyhood 
and with an unflinching faith in your own principles as regrads the salvation of 
the country in all its aspects, you refused to be caught in the flowing tides and 
took up the fight for our national uplift on lines that seemed to you right and 
proper. Your clarion call, let me assure you if you need any assurance at all, has 
awakened Hindu India from the deep stupor she was in. Hindu India has now 
risen for action, and we have no doubt, judging from the response she has given, 
that she will again rise to that glorious height which she once attained- Your 
presence in our midst Sir, has evoked an enthusiasm even in our rank and file, 
which, it is no language of hyperbole to say, is unique and unprecedented. 

I have said, Hindu India will rise ‘again’. I have used the word ‘again’ 
not without due deliberation. For, speaking for myself, I say without reserve 
that if once more something approaching that position is attained, I shall be 
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perfectly content. To me it is plain that a nation, that can rise to that hight 
passes beyond the reach or range of foreign domination and becomes a covetable 
partner of other nations of the world. Not even in my wildest dreams have I 
ever dreamt a vision of oiir glory, which can make me feel as proud as I am 
when I review our own glorious past. 1 know this utterance of mine will evoke 
a derisive smile on the lips of many, and I am familiar with that trite saying, that 
is often levelled against us from more quarters than one, that a object nation 
which has no present to speak of, must fall back upon its glory in the past. The 
charge amuses me for I am one of those who firmly believe that it is because 
we do not sufficiently care to know or think of our past that we are in this sad 
plight to-day. , ^ ^ 

India’s Glorious Past 

It will not be disputed that in mental, moral and spiritual sciences and in 
all matters connected with the inner life of man, the Hindus had attained 
perfection, and at a time when the rest of the world was enveloped in darkness. 
But turning to the material side of our existence, which is perhaps more pertinent 
to the occasion, let me tell you that there is hardly any item on which our 
ancestors did not excel and compare favourably with, if not actually surpass, the 
peoples of other countries of the world. 

Whether in literature, mathematics, astronomy or in the physical sciences, 
pure and applied, the achievements of the Hindus, centuries ago, laid the foundation 
of all the present-day progress and marvels that we boast of. 

In Grammar, Linguistics, the Fine Arts (dancing, music, dramatic arts, etc.), 
Architecture, Painting, even Medicine and Surgery, in all these fields the perfection 
attained by the ancient Hindus remains unsurpassed to-day and there is hardly 
anything in the modern world which approaches the eminence which they attained. 

The wide circulation , throughout the world, of Indian tales and stories (e. g., 
the Panchatantra, about which it has been said that next to the Bible it has been 
translated into the most of the languages of the world) inspired whole nations, and 
to them Kings and Princes paid attention and honour. Their researches in 
Chemistry, Ballistics, and Metallurgy were unrivalled. And even the building and 
wielding of air-ships was not unknown. Their attainments in weaving, spinning 
and dyeing have not been equalled by anything in modern days. 

For about 3000 years India played her part as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. She had colonies in Pegu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
countries. She had trading settlements in Southern China, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, in Persia, Arabia and even in ECTpt. Arts, such as that of ship-building, 
were dealt with in treatises which themsdves formed a huge mass of literature. 
Intercourse with foreign countries by way of the sea are referred to and narrated 
in many of the books. When the Eomans conquerred Egypt they encouraged 
direct sea-trade with India and broke down the restrictions of trade which had 
been imposed in the Arabian Sea. Macropolo mentions Indian iron as being sold 
in the markets of Kerman, from which they were taken by Persian merchants to 
Venice. Adrisi says that the Hindus excelled in the manufacture of iron and steel 
and had workshops wherein they forged the most famous sabres of the world. Prof. 
Sayce says that cotton, thread and cloth were exported by the sea to the head of 
the Persian Gulf from India in 4000 B. C. and they found their way very early to 
Egypt. Herodotus describes a wool better than that of the sheep. Fine Indian 
muslins were in great demand and commanded fancy prices in the Eoman Empire 
and in Mediaeval Europe. Other industries and commerce,— in lac, wheat, rice, 
cinnamon, gum, coal, sugar, oils, clarified butter, silk, precious stones and the like,— 
flourished remarkably. Our ancient literature affords abundant evidence of the 
fact that ^ Indian colonies were established far and wide and even in the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, in which Indian culture and civilization were transplanted 
bodily and on a most excellent footing. Trade-routes were discovered with 
admirable ingenuity and utilised with remarkable success. 

Time will not permit me to go into details. But I may say with confidence 
that it was no merely the richness of her natural resources that made India the 
world’s mart. Her success was in a far greater measure due to the skill and 
inventive genius of her artisans, the enterprise and ingenuity of her ship-wrights, 
the perfection atained by h% in theoretical as well as practical sciences, the 
excellence of her knowledge in the techniques of arts and crafts, and her great 
power of organization. This position she attained and continued to retain for a 
number of centuries. 
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Downfall of Hindus 

How India came to lose that position, I do not know ; for history is silent on 
the point and researches have produced no clear or connected account. In any 
case, it is no use crying over spilt milk. Suffice it to say that internal dissensions, 
internecine strifes, onslaughts from outside, foreign domination and repression 
weakened and enervated Hindu India, which once occupied the highest pinnacle 
of glory and brought about her ruin,— an annihilation, complete and ^ perfect from 
all conceivable points of view. 

To add to the causes which have been enumerated above, there came into being 
two more, connected with each other, the combined effect of which has been to 
produce a gradual but steady diminution in the man-power of the Hindu nation. 
With the advent of the Moslems and later on of the Christians, India came to 
have three main religious communities. The Moslems and the Christians are 
communities the very essence of whose religion is proselydsm while the Hindus are 
not a proselytising community. This proselytisation found a ready field bv reason 
of the rigid rules of caste which either purported to keep sections of the” Hindu 
community out of the recognized Hindu fold or, what is more, as happened in 
some parts of the country, meted out to certain sections of the Hindu community 
treatment which often amounted to insult and humiliation, such as is not 
possible for human being to brook. Eeadily, therefore, would people, 
subjected to such indignities, revolt and break away and go over to one or other of 
the two faiths, which would receive them with open arms. The process has 
been slow and gradual, but at the same time steady. The loss which Hindu 
community thus suffered from Moslem and Christian proselytisation has been a 
loss of considerable magnitude. 

More than a quarter of a century ago the effect was detected and a serious 
note of warning was sounded, notably by CoL U. N. aiiikherjee in Bengal and Lala 
Lai Chand in the Punjab, that the Hindu had become ‘a dying race’. This warning was 
ignored, or, at any rate, no serious notice was taken of it. To all it must have 
appeared that the position was true in point of fact ; and if the position was true 
in fact it must have been also obvious to all that the only remedy lay in trying to 
check the decay and recoup the loss. But on the question as to whether that'remedy 
was to be applied, there has always been a sharp difference of opinion. The Suddhi 
and Saugathan movement has been doing a good deal of work, no doubt ; but on 
the other hand, there is a section of Hindus, by no means negligible, whose 
religious conviction will not permit them to countenance it. The question is a very 
delicate one and is, at the same time, equally difficult of solution ; while the position, 
in point of fact, is that during the last 50 years, Hindus in ^ Bengal have dwindled 
down from 55 per cent to 45 per cent of the total population. Sentiments, which 
one would like to base on grounds of religion, would know no logic *, whereas if the 
objection has really no religious sanction at its back but is due only to a prohibi- 
tion imposed for the reason that the practice was considered prejudicial to the best 
interest of society, as it existed at the time, the objection may perhaps be 
surmounted. In interpreting prohibitions of this character, one has to bear in mind 
that even as regards the laws to be found in our Smritis, there is a mixture of 
morality, religion and law, and that in the interpretation of such laws one has to be 
careful to see if an inflexible rigidity was actually contemplated. On the other 
hand, while it may often be necessary to dig up roots and have them re-embedded 
after making the soil more fertile and to prune or cut away old withered branches 
so ihat healthy shoots with a new life may burst forth, yet, at the same time, one 
has to be cautious to remember that it will not do to destroy roots and branches 
and all. To bring about a satisfactory reconciliation I can only think of two 
possible contingencies, — the advent of some law-giver to whom ail will bow down 
their heads or the finding of some agreed basis on which the whole community can 
proceed. Both these possibilities, however, are too remote to be within the range 
of probability. And if we wait for either to happen before we think of rallying 
under one common banner, there will, in all probability, remain nobody to lift the 
banner itself. Let us, therefore, proceed in the light of our respective convictions, 
bearing no ill-will towards those who may entertain a contrary view. And let not 
one section of the community try to force its own views on the other ; for, such a 
course would be productive of a cleavage in our ranks, not less disastrous than the 
loss that we would be seeking to make up. At the same time, I do not see why 
one section of the community should ever think of treating another with anything 
else than on a footing of equality or otherwise than with love, affection and even 
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respect. And notwithstanding the difference of opinion to which I havp . 

referred. I do not see why it should not be possible for us all to regard as ^ 

any who “regards this land of Bharat Varsha, from the Indus to 
Fathei-Land as well as his Holy-Land.” The difference, to my mind doS 
any obstacle to our marching forward as a united nation and Mttin°fL?K 
united demand for national emancipation. We stand for equal ODnonn 7 itfe. ^ 
in public affairs, witii siiecial coBsiderations to such breE of S as h •“ 
need thereof. oe m 

In thinking of the unity of a nation, one cannot ignore that there ^ , 

barrier between the inv^ader and the invaded, the conqueror and the 
ruler and the ruled. _ 1 he proposition is too fundamental to require anv . 

In view of the role in which the Moslems and then the British Mme infn 
country, it is plain to my mind that it is only to the extent that there 
fusion between either of them and the people of Hindusthan, only to thp w ^ 
that there has been a merger as it were, that the natural barrier has bpen 
The first notable occasion after the British conquest when Hindus and Moripmf ^ 
on a common platform was at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny Pnoai-i-n^ 
occasion, Sir Eichard Temple, at one time a Provincial satrap, obseryed"-~“ 

“The Brahinins were too numerous in their ranks ; they were knatlpoi 4 
they had the brains to contrive mischief when discontented ” “ ranatical and 

And after referring to some of the causes of the Mutiny, he proceeded in 

Hindu^J® ® ^ combiBation bctE7 MSomedatis 

This combination, however, which was characterised as Very uimsnaV u 
no means a combination arising out of a common feeling of national ilim VYf 
Hittdus and MoBlcms. Tbe Indian lYationai Congress started ^rith ,n 
nationalrsm, which to all intents and purposes, would regard both 
Moslems as children of the soil, and that itdeed wra “very landSe anrt ^ 
attitude for the Hindus to take ; to Hindus, by religion aid euuSe are toS 
of the presence in their midst of people of other faiths and would alwST* 
prepared to share their lot with those who may have come and made HhSi 
their home. Whatever may have been the reason why this idea of natiolnS™ 
tolerated by our rulers-in a letter of Mr. Hume, the fouiiL? If 2 ^7““ 
National Congress, to Sir Auckland Colvin it was said— ^ 

“A safety-valve for the escape of great and growing forces, generated hv tb. 

efficacious' 

• ' Tit Indians who conceived the idea. The Hindna 

pined the organization m numbers, and some of the better minds a^n^st thf 
Mos ems, equally broad and sympathetic, reciprocated. For a time it seS 
the two sister communities would go hand in hand and try by all lecritim^p rv, “ * 
m their power _ to have their wrongs righted, their gLvLceskm^ ^ 
political condition ameliorated. _ But side by side with this movm^nt 
counter-movement grew up gaming strength from day to day, wS W & 

from the Congress, but with the same objective of achievino- the politic^] Sn.- ^ 
tion of the country which the Congress was striving foi\ '"its^ c?eed wls nS tK 
robust nationalism which would regard Hindus and Moslems as children nf fhl 
same soil, whose political destinies were to remain linked up together Its Rohpmo 
of emancipation was fundamentally based on an ambition eommmf«l in 
of secunng a domineeriug position' to Islam in of the Htadns It Z? 

no secret of its ambition to win from day to day a position for Tskm ^ 

bring her opportunities to fulfil her destiny in this country ’’ NotwTthste^^^^ 
avowed object and scheme, which in later years could not fail to Set the 
of_ even a casual observer, the Congress has in recent 

Snds“ Shn&trS" 

the 05: per cent in the ™ ratio^n^te^totle Tiy^Tut ffi 
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fairness to the Con 9 :ress I must say I cannot lay the blame for that on their 
shoulcier. I refer to it only for^ the ixiTj-ose of 'showinp: that the Hindus in 
Bengal have always surrendered to demands mithout carmu to 

seratini/e whether they aie just or unjust. I icfei to the removal of ‘8iee and 
Lotus’ from oui Univer=:iry eiesr. The demand was jusnuCvi on the plea that 
had theie been a ‘Lotus’ alone or a ‘s^ree’ alone, both of whu-h are' found in 
ancient Moslem inscriptions and wiitings in Ben-ai— theie would have been no 
obiection, but it was the combina'‘ion of ttio two that was leuaided as a deliberate 
insult to the relioious sentiments of the Moslems of Bengal. 

Moslem Division of India 

But what has been the redpioiity on the other side ? A PakIsMn, presentioi^ 
a vista of common biother-hood of Islamic nations fiom Tuikey :n the West to 
East Beimal in the East, including, in it the Moslenvi'^ed'poitiov.*? of India on 
its North- Western Fiontier, sin-h as Miid, Baluchistan, N.-W. Fioot^Ci P.o^iuce 
and the Punjab, undei the supiemacy or leadership of any one of the inuenciuient 
Islamic Nations of the West. A revised scheme by whi.h ‘rbe Moslems of India 
call upon the Biitish Pailiameni to replace the Government ot India Act of luJo 
bv another which should lead the country to lesoive itself into an independent 
confederacy of cultiiially homogeneous free States.” In the preamble to this 
scheme it is said — 

‘•Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 
is not acceptable to the Moslems of India, because 

(a) it is framed on the assumption that India is a composite nation which 
it is not and does not promise to be. so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the 
two leadins: or major nacioiialilies of India, continue to remain divided into two 
different social orders drawing diiect inspiration in every detail of life from 
two fundamentally different religions or cultures, 

^b) the demoeiaric majority Government, which it has established in most 
provincial units and aims to establish at the centre, will in reality be a Government 
of a single majority nationality viz., the Hindus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalities will have to live, 

(e) it will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the posirion of a helpless 
minority at the ceiitie and in most of the Briiish provinces, as well as in all 
but a few of the several hundreds of Indian States, 

(d) it will deny to them opportunity of economic legeneration and of free 
and independent oultuial development on Islamic lines, 

(e) it neutralizes their histone importance in the coimtiy and eliminates for 
ever prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steadying 
influence on the administiatiofi of the country and 

(f) it helps to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing cultural clashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems religious, social, economic, educational and political— 
all operating to put off indefinitely India’s attainment of independence.” 

Referring to the division of India into zones, the scheme suggests that 
the following should constitute the four Moslem zones : The north-west and the 
north-east blocks, the Delhi-Lucfcnow block and the Deccan block. The rest of 
dismembered India w'ould resolve itself into cultural zones for Hiudus. 

A more recent edition of the scheme to which my attention was drawn the 
other day, and which, if any thing, seemed still more perfect. 

What remains then of the dream of “a common fatherland”, of “children 
of a common soil”, of “‘All-India nationalism.” 

The most efficient of the factors that go to constitute peoples into a nation 
is their will to be one homogeneous unit, and even though two communities may 
be distinct from the point of view of language, culture or religion or even from 
the point of view of all these elements together, if they have a common homeland 
and a genuine desiie to unite together in one common political and economic 
interest and there is no desiie in one to benefit at the cost of another, one 
common nationhood is possible. But national unity is impossible where one 
community is anxious to further its own religious, political or economic aims 
regardless of what may happen to another. 

It seems clear from the ideas which the schemes aforesaid represent that 
it is the perpetuation of the differences, or rather the broadening, more and more, 
of the gulf that so unfortunately exists between the two communities which is 
intended ; while there can be no two views possible that if both are to remain 
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together in peace and amity the differences that exist must be made np as 
quickly as possible. It has come as a painful surprise that even the idea of a 
Constituent Assembly to compose the differences, which appears to me to be the 
only real solution of the question, has been turned down by some of the Moslem 
leaders on the ground that “India is not fit for democracy.” 

I am firmly of the view that what has happened now should have been 
foreseen, if only a little fore-thought was bestowed at the time when the Government 
of India Act of 1919 and the Eeforms which it brought in its train were 
introduced. The relegation of Hindus to the appellation of “Non-Muhammadan” 
or “General”, in my humble opinion, sounded the death-knell of Indian nationalism. 
How a community, possessing any degree of self-respect, could assent to the 
obliteration of their very name from the Constitution is a thing which passes 
my comprehension. Those who were the guardians of our rights at the time 
raised no protest and to-day the position is that the Hindu in some parts of his 
own Hindusthan compares himself with the Jew in Hitler’s Germany. For this 
onr thanks are due to ourselves, for we would not dare to speak out lest we be 
suspected as communal and Tve were prepared, when necessity arose, to let down 
the Avhole of Hindu India for the sake of a few Moslem supporters. It is time 
now that our eyes should open and we should be alive to the realities of the 
situation. 

A great mistake, if mistake be the word that should be used in respect of 
it, was the attitude that our friends of the Congress took up in connection with 
the Simon Commission. I may be permitted to quote what our veteran leader 
Bhai Parmananda has said in this connection. He has summed up the position 
in these words 

“The report of the Simon Commission contained proposals much more suitable 
for the Government of this country than the present Act is. The Simon Report 
condemned Moslem Communalism and paid little heed to the clamour of the 
Moslems for what they called Tights’ at the expense of other communities. 

1 '.., there is no indication of a Communal Award in that report. The 

Provincial Autonomy which formed part of the Simon Commission’s report is 
more in accordance with the professed ideals of the Congress and of nationalism 
than the Provincial Autonomy under the present Act which the Congress has 
accepted. If the Congress had possessed statesmanship and foresight it would 
have accepted the Simon Commission scheme. 

Having started the movement of boycott of the Simon Commission, Congress 
leaders declared that they were not even prepared to read the report of the Simon 
Commission. The Moslems were naturally not very pleased with it, nevertheless 
they would have accepted it. The British Government, however, thought that if 
they could formulate a scheme which would meet with the whole-hearted approval 
of the Moslems, they would make permanent allies of them”. 

At the three Round Table Conferences, held in London in the years 1931 to 
1933, as the result of which the present Constitution emerged, it is well known 
that the Hindu cause was not actively represented ; it rather went by default. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to refer to a letter which a member of the 
Joint Select Committee, who supported the cause of Hindus because he believed 
it to be just, wrote to Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in which he said, 

‘Ts it not useless to try to help your countrymen when they are determined 
not to help themselves.” 

I have heard it said often and often that the Congress is the only well organised 
political party in this country, that it has all along fought for the cause of India’s 
freedom and that what little of self-government we have received to-day has been 
the result of its single-handed efforts and sacrifices. I speak in no carping spirit 
and should be sorry to be understood as making any disparaging remarks against a 
body which has borne its fair share in the struggles of the past. But I may be 
permitted to say with respect that the achievements, such as they were, were the 
achievements of individuals and the credit for what may have been achieved can in 
no event go to the ‘policy’ which the Congress has pursued, for the last twenty 
years or more. And, when the history of India’s constitutional progress comes to 
be written, there is a risk of its being said that what measure of self-government 
we have to-day was not obtained by the present-day Congress but rather in spite of 
it. Indeed, much of the defects and drawbacks that we Hindus feel as being vices 
in the Constitution are entirely due to this policy. 

One example is sufficient,— the cancerous Communal Decision, with regard to 
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whicli the policy eren to-day, notvs-ithstanding stray declarations made here and 
there by individuals, is the policy of ‘‘neither accept, nor reject”. Why this 
indiderence ? Why this indecision ? Or, is it that you are afraid of givinc: out 
your mind ? Whose interest are you serving by this singularly curious attitude ? 
I am nervous of treading on grounds with which I am not well-acquainted. But 
I may be permitted to say frankly that I do not understand why, having willmuly 
taken the resfonsibility of Government, though with the object of wrecking, the 
Congress Ministry in the several Provinces have resigned at this critical time. In 
the face of the Declaration of 1919 as regards the pd'liey of His Maiestv’s Govern- 
ment with reference to India and with full knowledge of the explanations that 
have been given of that Declaration, can anybody think that there has happened 
anything fresh, except that the bargaining has failed, which can justify the course 
that has been adopted. In the negotiations that have been going on, except for 
the very casual reference to Hindus, here and there, there has been, I feel pained 
to see, no real recognition of the existence of the Hindus apart from the Congress. 
The situation has been brought about by the inditfereuee of the Hindus themselves 
and by tacitly permitting the _ Congress to play the role of the sole deliverer of 
goods. Time has come when it must be made clear to everybody and in every 
quarter that the Hindus are no longer prepared to let this* state of things to 
continue. 

I find I am guilty of a digression. I was talking of the fundamental differ- 
ences that there have been in the conception of nationalism between the two great 
communities. Efforts to secure a Hindu-Moslem unity, so much to be desired for 
the mutual benefit of both, have, it must be admitted, so far failed. And I venture 
to think that so long as these differences in the view points exist, there is no 
chance of such unit^. In the nationalism of Moslems, there is essentially an 
element of a desire for supremacy,— often expressed in the form that the British 
took India from the Moslems and, having held India in trust for so many years, 
are now bound to give her back to the Moslems, if to anybody at all. I am not 
indulging in imagination. Such a thing was openly said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council a few years ago, and it is repeated publicly by some Moslem leaders in 
their speeches now-a-days. It is this attitude, which, for want of a better expression, 
I would call a spirit of conquest, religious and cultural, if not also territorial, that 
has been responsible for a series pf events, which have estranged the two commu- 
nities more and more, and of which I may be permitted to mention some that are 
within recent memory. The blood-curling Mopla atrocities of Malabar of the year 
1921-22 were enquired into by the Congress En(juiry Committee, but no report of 
the enquiry was published on the ground that it would be impolitic in national 
interests to give publicity to the findings. These outrages were followed by what 
is known as the Multan tragedy in connection with which even the Moslem leaders 
admitted that oppressions of the -worst type had been perpetrated by Moslems on 
helpless Hindus. About this time or soon thereafter in 1923 took place the events 
connected with the conversion of the Malkana Rajputs to the Hindu fold, in the 
course of which, there were serious troubles at Agra, Muttra, Bliaratpur, Baharanpur, 
etc. Soon after followed the Kohat tragedy, in the course of which, it is said, a 
whole population of twenty thousand were driven out of their homes, lauds and 
avocations and had to migrate to a different area for food and shelter. In 1926, 
there were riots of gigantic magnitude in Calcutta and in Patna, and about the 
end of that year Swami Sraddhananda was murdered. Then followed a number of 
murders of Arya Samajists, one notable case being the murder of Lala Nanak 
Chand of Delhi. The well-known Bangila Rasul agitation, which came in the train 
of these murders, brought about further riots and murders and M. Rajpal, the 
Publisher of the Rangila Rasul, after escaping from attacks on two occasions, 
succumbed to the third. The murder of Bholanath Sen in Calcutta is another 
instance. In and since 1932 there were and have been troubles in Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, Bahawalpur, Rampur and other States, and Hindu citizens of those States 
have felt aggrieved by reason of the differential treatment accorded to them, prejudi- 
cial to their interests, in respect of recruitment to public services, observances of 
religious practices, facilities for education, imposition of alien languages and so on. 
In some of these places, attempts on the part of the Hindus to ventilate their just 
grievances have been sought to be frustrated by measures which are repressive or 
coercive and in some others certain changes have been introduced in the name of 
‘reforms’, but they more or less seek to perpetuate Moslem power. In Kashmir 
the Moslem population were virtually on the point of overthrowing its Ruler, and 
it was with considerable difficulty that a rapprochement was brought about. In 1935, 
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the Shahidganj agitation created a deplorable sitnation in and outside Lahore, 
involving serious loss of property and of lives. Lastly, deserve mention the 
communal riots of Meerut -which took place only the other day, the origin and 
object of which I -would rather not discuss. 

In considering the present position of the Hindus, we in Bengal cannot 
forget our sister Province, the Punjab where, as here, the Hindus are in a minority. 
The anti-national and undemocratic Communal Decision has placed these two 
Provinces in a peculiarly unfortunate position. In the Punjab, just as much as 
in Bengal, measures have been adopted by the Ministry with Moslem Premiers at 
their head, to undo settled facts and vested rights, for the benefit of one community 
—at times, an artificial community which is the creature of a statute— regardless of 
their deleterious effects on all others. So far as the Punjab is concerned, my 
knowledge of the Province is too scanty to enable me to say anytbiny with confi- 
dence. But having had occasion to study the Bills which have acquired the name 
of the Black Bills of that Province and considering their effects on the law as it 
stood before, I could only say that it was reformation with a vengeance, and it was 
time that the legislators should definitely cry halt. 

Coming nearer home and to my own Province, in mentioning our grievances, 
I must give first rank and precedence to the Communal Decision. I propose to 
say very little about it because all vocabulary has been already exhausted in its 
condemnation. In the Montague- Chelmsford Report of 1918 they said, 

“But we can see no reason to set up communal representation for Muham- 
madans in a Province where they form a majority of the voters’'. 

In the Simon Pteport of 1939, it was said, 

“We are clearly convinced that separate communal electorates serve to per- 
petuate political divisions on purely communal lines”. 

“Communal representation— the provision by law that particular religious 
community shall be represented in a popular legislature solely by members of its 
own body, with a guarantee as to how many communal seats there shall be— is 
an undoubted obstacle in the way of the growth of a sense of common citizenship”. 

With these authoritative declaration w'as eventually adopted, and the name 
of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald will go down in history as a great British Premier who 
to quote from the extracts I have just given, succeeded in ‘perpetuating political 
divisions” and in imposing an “undoubted obstacle in the way of the growth of a 
sense of common citizenship”. To Mr. Gandhi’s fast also we are thankful for the 
final shape which the decision took, and if there was any doubt as to what exact- 
ly happened the position has now been made clear by the Mahatma himself. As 
the result of Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention the decision led : (1) to the perpetua- 
tion of communal electorates for the depressed classes, by means of primary 
elections, and (2) to the creation in Province like Bengal, where there were practi- 
cally no depressed classes, of ‘Scheduled Castes’ to whom class representation was 
conceded, such representation being carved not out of the total number of seats 
but out of the number allotted to "the non -European, non-commercial and other 
non-special seats. 

In Bengal the representation of non-scheduled caste Hindus was thus made 
48 in a House of 250. 

As regards the ratio, Sir Samuel Hoare, heckled, if 1 may use the word, by 
Sir N. N. Sircar and unable to point to any ground justifying the excess, could 
only say— 

“*Vye were left completely free to take what decision we thought fair; I am 
not prepared to go into the reasons for this decision”. 

This ‘fair’ decision has brought the Hindus of Bengal to a position which has 
made them utterly helpless and hopeless, and they feel that they are on the point 
of being made homeless as well. Tne communal ratio as regards public services 
had been fixed, without due regard to the contributions which the Hindus have 
made to the making of Bengal or to the requirements of the efficiency of the service 
themselves, irrespective of the question of literacy, but on the basis of the propor- 
tion of the numerical strength of the two communities, including women, children 
and even babes in arms, as residing within the boundaries of Bengal. The circum- 
stances that have made the Bengal Hindus a minority community in Bengal have 
been ignored. The Hindus feel that they have had no fair deal in this matter, 

the strength of this ‘fair’ decision the Ministry in Bengal have been able 
to get passed the new Calcutta Municipal Bill which secures to Moslems addional 
seats in the Corporation of Calcutta, not on the basis of population, not on the 
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basis of eligibility to vote, nor again on the basis of the amounts of rates and 
taxes paid —on no rational basis whatever. This indeed, is a very serious thing. 
Popular government does not mean that the government is to be popular with and 
to look to the interests of the party to which its members belong, but a government 
which will look to the interests and welfare of all those, irrespective of creed, colour 
or caste who are committed to its care. 

The sad plight, into which the Hindus of Bengal have been placed, is a 
matter about which you will have to hear and form you conclusions and, if possi- 
ble. devise a remedy. The state of things, such as it is, bafiles description. During 
the last couple of years or so, reports have been constantly received from various 
parts of East Bengal, complaining of a persistent Anti- Hindu propaganda which, 
it has been alleged, is being carried on against the Hindus with the object of curb- 
ing, crushing and injuring Hindu interests, culture and claims. The most harrow- 
ing* tales of crimes against person and property have come from some particular 
areas such as the districts of Noakhali, Pabna and Malda. The allegations are 
indeed very serious and call for immediate careful enquiry. Regret has been ex- 
pressed in several quarters that the injudicious utterances, in many instances, 
hio-hly provocative and communal, of some of the Moslem leaders have emboldened 
their followers to take up a most hostile attitude towards the Hindus. _ The request 
of the Premier, who has promised an enquiry into the allegations, a list of them — 
not exhaustive but illustrative and in respect of only one particular district, namely 
Noakhali, has been made by two of our members on the basis of authentic informa- 
tion received. They have, however, said 

“The situation undoubtedly demands that an immediate equiry should be 
instituted in a manner which will inspire the confidence of the Hindus. No enquiry 
will be efiective unless persons who may come forward to give their evidence in 
support of the allegations are given an assurance that they will be protected 
against direct or indirect harassment and victimization. As a reside of our tour 
in the districts and also of our prolonged discussions with various representatives, 
we have found that Hindus in certain parts of the province are living to-day in 
an atmosphere of panic and terror and no enquiry can ever be conducted without 
this assurance being openly given and scrupulously adhered to. In our present 
statement, for obvious reasons, we cannot disclose our evidence. We have neither 
the power to give protection to the persons involved nor the resources to prevent 
the evidence from being tampered with. But evidence will be adduced, if an honest 
enquiry is made, for every charge we make.” 

Let us hope that the promise of enquiry which has been made by the 
Premier will be fulfilled. We shall anxiously await his report in the matter. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will pardon me for detaining 
you so long. The opportunity, which I have had to-day, is not one which is 
likely to come again, and that is my justification for taking so much of your 
time. Let me hope that with your help and under your guidance the Hindus 
will realise the situation they are in, that they will consolidate and rally under 
one Hindu banner, and that not looking to this body or that for the redress of 
their grievances, they will stand on their own legs and fight for their own cause,— 
a cause which is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing more but 
nothing less than what to them is justly due. They have no ill-will towards any 
of the other communities and they declare in the words of their esteemed President— 

“If you come, with you ; 
if you don’t, without you ; 

and if you oppose, in spite of you 
the Hindus will continue to fight 
for their 

National Freedom as best as 
they can.” 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the Presidential address delivered by Sj. Veer 
Damodar Vinayak Savarkar : — 

I gratefully acknowledge your appreciation of whatever services I have been 
able to render to the Hindu cause during the past two years of my tenure of 
this presidential office, which has persuaded you in calling upon me to preside 
over this session also for the third time in an unbroken succession. The keen 
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consciousness of the overwhelming contrast between the stupendous amount of 
work ought to be done if we want to realise our noble aspirations in full and the 
relatively scanty output of work actually done by us all, weighs so heavily on my 
mind that you all know I wished and tried to transfer the task of leading the 
Hindu movement on some mightier Herculean shoulders and re-enter the rank of 
soldiers as a fighting unit. But, firstly, because the Commander also is a soldier 
in part and must obey the common will and secondly, because the very fact that 
the actual output of work falls far short of the enormous requirement makes it 
incumbent upon us all not to cease from standing by oiir posts against all odds 
under the most adverse circumstances which this our generation has to face and 
thirdly on account of the encouraging fact that thousands of eminent brave and 
devoted new workers have entered the field and assure me that they shall see to it 
in the spirit of a Pratap that the Hindu cause triumphs before this generation 
passes away and have actually given just a glimpse in fact of this their grim 
resolve during the Nizam Civil Resistance Struggle— do I yield to your kind and 
almost compelling pressure to accept the office of the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha for the third time in spite of my failing health. 

Within the limited space of a presidential address like this it is hardly 
possible to take even a cursory notice of the thousand and one events and 
problems which Hindndom had to face during this year locally, provincially and 
generally from Sind to Assam. The bloody orgies in which the Moslem mobs 
indulged only recently in the anti-Hindu riots at Sukkur and other places in 
Sind, the continuous camgaign of raids committed by the Moslem tribes on the 
North-Western Frontier Provinces rendering Hindu life and property in daily 
danger ; the looting of towns and villages by Moslem gangs proclaiming all along 
with drum -beating, “No Moslem need be disturbed, only Hindus will w'e loot”; 
hundreds of anti-Hindu riots and outrages committed by the Moslem fanatics 
at various places in the U. P., Bihar and Bengal this Moslem ‘goondaism’ on 
the one hand and the polished and parliamentary Moslem League on the other, — 
which, treating Hindu minority with the gentle civilities indicated above in Sind, 
Punjab and Bengal complain with righteous indignation that the Moslem minority 
is the only suffering saint throughout the world ; then the Congress-League- 
Government negotiations which threaten to prove damaging to Hindu interests in 
a far more alarming degree than even the notorious Communal Decision has 
proved to be and above all the war situation which has given a handle to the 
Government to restore autocracy in all its pristine glory putting the hands 
of the clock of constitutional progress in India full fifty years back all these 
and several other events require to be dealt with in details. But I must leave 
them to be treated thus by the several resolutions which will have to be proposed 
in special connection with them and to the leading speakers who in cases may 
deal with them more authoritatively either owing to their local acquaintance with 
the details or their expert study of the special questions in hand. So that the 
little space at my disposal may be better utilized in dealing with those basic 
principles, policy and programme which should guide our movements in general 
and on which ’we must now concentrate our attention and efforts for at least a 
couple of years to come. Nevertheless while dealing with these, I shall, of. course, 
have occasion to treat with some of those outstanding current events too, but only 
by w'ay of illustrating their central message and bearing on the Hindu movement 
in general. 

Nizam State Arya Satyagraha 

Of all these events which took place during the current year, the most 
outstanding one from the Hindu Sangathanist point of view and one which has 
an abiding message for our future policy and programme is, of course, the 
campaign of Civil Resistance which we had to carry on against the anti-Hindu 
policy of the Nizam Government for Ml six months during this year. It was a 
veritable crusade, as righteous as heroic. Our Arya Samaji brethren had to bear 
the brunt of the fight: not less than ten thousand Aryas joined the fight and 
fought so bravely as to demonstrate that the sacrificial fire lighted up by Maharshi 
Dayanand Swamiji, the first and foremost Hindu Sangathanist of our age, burns 
brighter and brighter as days pass by and his mission has not fallen into 
undeserving hands. Not less than five thousand civil resisters defied the anti- 
Hindu bans of the Nizam Government and kept up the fight with unflinching 
courage and admirable tact on the Hindu Mahasabha flank. But what is more 
encouraging to note from the pan-Hindu point of view is the fact Hiat it was 
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not only the Arya Sanaa] and the Hindu Slahasabha, though these two in the 
main led the struggle, but it was the whole Hindu brotherhood in general which 
joined hands and participated in the movement so whole-heartedly and with such 
fervor under the Hindu flag that without this and sacrifice throughout India we 
could not have carried on the struggle to such a successful termination. This 
fact to my mind constitutes the really abiding achievement we could record— apart 
from the detailed demands which the Hindu Sangathanists had compelled ^the 
Nizam Government to grant. For this Dharma Yuddha, this fight for the 
righteous Hindu cause proved to demonstration that in spite of castes and creeds, 
sects and sections, Hindiidom as a whole does still pulsate with a common 
National Being. Behold, the thousands of Hindus leaving their hearths 
and homes, their nearest and dearest, marching on even at the risk of 
their lives to the rescue of their co-religionists and compatriots in the 
Nizam State whom they had perchance never seen or known personallv. The 
Punjabees and Sindhis, Bengalis and Beharis, Marathis and Madrasis, Brahmins and 
Bhangis, Sanatanists, Arya Samajists, Sikhs, Jains, Lingaits, the rich and poor— 
every one who was proud of being a Hindu marched on under a common Hindu 
banner for the vindication of Hindu honour and faced untold miseries, outrasreous 
riots, bayonets and lathi charges, hunger and thirst and even death but^kept 
asserting to his last breath “Hindu Dharma-ki-jay, Hindusthan Hinduonka.” 

Take, for example, the case of Sj. Reddy or some of those Hindu Sangathanists 
who were ordered to he flogged or ‘lathied’ for raising shouts of “Eande Mataram” 
and ‘‘Hindusthan Hindiionka,” For each stripe and lathi stroke they went on 
repeating ‘‘Bande Mataram” and ‘“Hindusthan Hinduonka”. Many brave son died 
under tortures, Amongst them was master Sadashiv Pathak, a Maratha boy under 
sixteen years of age who had to carry daily heavy stones on his head in spite of 
his bitter complaints that he sutfered keen pangs in his chest, but he would not 
apologise and had to lay down his life in consequence. You will read such 
numerors examples of heroic devotion to the Hindu cause in the authenticated 
histories of this movement which are going to be published shortly bjr both by the 
Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha. Why, there are present in this very pandal 
leaders and gentlemen of unimpeachable integrity who had themselves passed 
through such ordeals while they were under imprisonment in the Nizam jails as 
leaders or soldiers fighting out this ‘Dharma Yuddha,’ this crusade in vindication of 
Hindu faith, Hindu freedom and Hindu honour. 

These crusadeis received no pay nor were their families promised pensions. 
Many of them had resigned their services and professions earning in eases thousands 
a month. All of them knew they were unarmed, marching against an armed force 
and from the fate which those who proceeded them they knew they will be tortured, 
starved, lathied and bayoneted too and yet they marched forth voluntarily, for there 
was no conscription but moral. You will be surprised to know that after the news 
of the outrageous lathi charges at Aurangabad on the Hindu Sangatha- 
nist prisoners volunteers came in larger numbers to our Shibirs to register their 
names and some who had then only recently returned after serving their first term 
in the Nizam jails as civil resisters, insisted on being sent again to defy the anti- 
Hindu bans in the Nizam State. 

The fact that such a Hindu Force consisting of fourteen to fifteen thousand 
civil resisters could be raised at the very first blare of the trumpet call by the 
Hindu Sangathanist party to-day is a lesson for us and for all those who dare to 
treat our demands lightly. These fifteen thousand Hindu Sangathanists constituted 
a force superior to those English or German forces who aie now fighting in Europe, 
for their respective nations in moral courage and had it not been only a civil resis- 
tance movement and had we been in a position to face our opponents, bayonet for 
bayonet and rifle for rifle, chances are, they would have proved superior to i^em in 
an armed resistance too. But even if we let chances alone what ^ is actual is also 
enough to encourage our Hindu Sangathanist Party in India with the bracing up 
consciousness of having won a moral victory and on the other hand to warn all 
anti-Hindu forces that they should henceforth think twice before they treat the 
resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha as lightly as they were wont to do. What we 
resolved in heroic words at Nagpur or Sholapur last year has been translated into 
heroic deeds before we reassemble at Calcutta on the eve of this ensuing yeai'. 

One more aspect of this struggle deserves special emphasis inasmuch as it is 
sure to exercise a liberating influence on the future of the Hindu movement in 
general. The jNigam Civil Resistance Campaign has broken the demoralizing spell 
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which. weighed like an incubus on the Hindu mind for some twenty years in the 
past that no cause, howsoever righteous it may be in itself from the Hindu point of 
view, should be deemed rigUteous unless the Congress was pleased to certify it as 
“National” which word in ninety-nine cases out of hundred proved to be tantamount 
with the word “anti-Hindu” and that no movement on an all-India scale should be 
or could be carried out successfully unless it was sponsored and let on by the 
Congress Flag. Even in the case of the murderous Moslem riots at Kohat or the 
general massacres of Hindus perpetrated by the Moplas from village to village in 
Slalabar the Hindus did not even dare to condemn the Moslem fanaticism on a 
pan-Hindu scale all over India, because the step was not certified by the Congress 
as “National.” The Congress wanted to play the same game even in this case and 
dictatorially anathematised the Nizam Civil Eesistance Movement as ‘communal.’ as 
‘anti-national.’ But this time the Hindu Sangathanist Party had an ideology of its 
own conception of what is really national or otherwise interpreted in the light of 
reason that had freed itself from the blind and unquestioning subservience to any 
inner voices which on their own admission were sure passports to Himalayan errors 
or new lights which scarcely made darkness visible and subservience to any Papal 
bulls issued by the Congress Church and marched on to the rescue of their Hindu 
co-re-ligionists and compatriots in the Nizam State led on by the Hindu Flag. The 
movement rapidly spread throughout the length and breadth of the country from 
Peshawar to Madras. On that one single evening, for example, of the “Nizam 
Nishedha Day” as well as “Hindu Nation Day,” not less than a crore of Hindus 
were found gathered under the Hindu flag in capital cities and towns throughout 
India in pursuance of the mandate of the Hindu Sangathanist Party to back up the 
Hindu movement which seemed only to flourish the more the Congress 
anathematised and opposed it as communal and anti-national. 

Why did the Congress oppose it ? The Congress wanted to reform the States : 
well was not Hyderabad the biggest and yet the worst ruled autocratic State in 
India ? It was at least as worth while to introduce constitutional reforms and 
restore civil liberties in the Nizam State as in the tiny Taluka-like State of Rajkot. 
Did not Gandhiji want us to believe that the Reform movement of that petty 
Rajkot had assumed the magnitude of an all-India question, that the whole Indian 
Ocean was set on fire in the tiny tea cup of Mr. Veerawala ? And yet the question 
of demanding constitutional reforms for nearly a crore of subjects in the Nizam 
State which the Hindu Mahasabha had undertaken and was fighting for, seemed to 
him so remote and unconnected with the Indian question that he could not spare even 
as much sympathy or interest as he would for the Abyssinians in Africa, for the 
Spanish or the Czechs in Europe. Not only Gandhiji but no Congressite, neither 
the backward nor the forward nor the inward block or their heads stepped out to 
condemn the Nizam Government even after the inhuman lathi-charges on the Hindu 
civil resisters at Aurangabad Jail or the bloody riots at Hyderabad. Then, again, 
did not the Congress patronize civil liberties ? Was it not a fact that under the 
Nizam Government even the life and property of millions of Hindus was held iu 
daily danger, no freedom either of speech or worship or association worth the name 
existed ? Then why did not the Congress join hands with the Hindu Sangathanists, 
who were engaged in a life and death struggle to secure these civil liberties in the 
State or at least pass a resolution to support the justice of their demands ? Was 
it because the Hindu Sangathanists went to the field as Hindus instead of as 
Indians ? 

Well, it may be a sin for a Hindu to do even a good thing as a Hindu expect 
on the election day when he has to vote for a Congressite who has to state himself 
as a Hindu, as a unit in the Hindu electorate 1— But when the Moslems in Kash- 
mere rose with the help of outside Moslems in au armed revolt against the Hindu 
king, demanding representation /or the^ Moslems as Moslems,— did not Gandhiji 
write as a born democrat, that if the Hindu king of Kashmere could not satisfy 
and allay the discontent of the Moslems who formed 85 percent of his subjects he 
had no moral right to rule but should forthwith abdicate and retire to Kashi ? 
Well, more than 85 per cent of the subjects of the Nizam are Hindus, they had 
only resorted to unarmed civil resistance to the intolerable religious, cultural and 
political persecutions, with the help of their co-religionists outside the States, but 
did Gandhiji, the born democrat, advise the Nizam too to abdicate and retire to 
Mecca ? No, on the contrary, he wrote in so many words that he was overwhelm- 
ingly concerned throughout the Civil Eesistance Movement “not to embarass His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam,” 
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I can recount a hundred and one petty mischiefs also -n-hich Congressites of 
the “national” brand -were busy playing to defeat this Hindu vSangathanist move- 
ment against the anti-Hindu policy of the Nizam Government, but that is not what 
I intencl to deal with here. SuflSce it to say that the Hindu Hahasabha could 
secure the sympathy even of some M. P.s in England and persuade them to 
and protest against the horrible oppression at the Aurangabad jail and during the 
Hyderabad riots the Hindus had to undergo -but no Congress Ministers in ali the 
seven provinces touched the subject even with a pair of tongs, initiated not even a 
discussion in the Congress or Indian Legislatures, not uttered a word in defence of 
the Hindus against the Nizam Government although these very Congress Ministers 
could threaten to resign altogether in the case of the pettiest Rajkot affair. 

The moral is plain and must be plainly told. So long as the Congress 
continues to hug to the ‘Pseudo-Nation aP ideology as it does to-day, its policy is 
bound to be anti-Hindu, is bound to betray Hindu interests howsoever just and 
legitimate they be. Just think ; if the Hindu Electorate had voted for the Hindu 
Sanghatanist Representative and thus had Hindu Mahasabha Ministries in Boml 3 ay, 
Madras and other parts— could they have remained so callously indifferent to the 
oppression the Hindus had to undergo in Hyderabad ? What tremendous pressure 
they could have brought to bear on the Nizam Government in staying its hand 
from out-Heroding Herod. 

It was essentially to emphasize this point that whenever the Hindus are 
oppressed as Hindus and especially^ at the hands of the Moslems the Congress 
simply will not raise a finger in their defence, that the Hindu Sanghatanist must 
take up the task of defending themselves on their own shoulders and if they mean 
to do so they can do it in spite of the Congress indifference or even opposition, 
that the Nizam Civil Resistance Movement was launched by the Hindu Sangha- 
tanist leaders independently of the Congress under a Hindu Flag. The struggle 
was a test case to begin with the prospective Pan-Hindu Movement and we Hindu 
Sanghatanists were not only not Rajkoted at Hyderabad, but on the contrary came 
out with flying colours out of this testing ordeal inasmuch as we have recovered 
and actualised through this struggle our Racial and Cultural homogeneity, our real 
National self which under a swoon of self-forgetfulness during the last hundred 
years or so was all but obliterated. 

One word about the political Reforms announced by the Nizam Government 
and the undertaking it has given to grant the Hindus Civil, Cultural and Religious 
liberties in consideration of which the Civil Resistance Movement was suspended 
by the Hindu Maha Sabha in the spirit of responsive co-operation and accommoda- 
tion for which H. E. H. the Nizam had graciously pleaded in his announcement. 
The Hindu Maha Sabha thanks the Nizam Government for the general amnesty of 
all Hindu Civil Eesisters. It was a step in the right direction. But since then 
the Nizam Government has not moved as quickly as it ought to have done in 
introducing the Reforms in themselves inadequate and halting in practical operation. 
The Maha Sabha is extremely anxious to open out some way to peaceful constitutional 
progress and restore lasting amity between the Hindus and Moslems in the state and 
therefore, it begs to draw the pointed attention of the Nizam to the fact that any 
unreasonable dday in putting the Reforms in actual operation cannot but prove 
dangerous and give rise to discontent which is perfectly avoidable if but the 
Nizam Government takes time by his forelock before it is too late. And the second 
thing that is most urgent is the fact that the Nizam Government should hold 
some of the fanatical local Moslem oflicials in leash who counting on an ultimate 
support from the Central Government are still harassing the Hindus every now 
and then. 

If the local fanaticals are strictly dealt with by the Government in some cases 
the Moslem zealots will soon come to their senses all over the State. I hope these 
warnings will be taken by the Nizam Government in the amicable spirit which 
prompts me in sounding them. 

The splendid and sustained struggle the Hindus have carried on at Delhi in 
connection with the Shiva Mandir affair deserves also an All-India homage. It 
too sounds the same warning that the Congress does _ not and will not and cannot 
defend a Hindu-cause aggainst an anti-Hindu aggression. But inspite^ of it all the 
overwhelming suffering and sacrifice in men and money in connection with the 
Shiva Mandir at Delhi shall not go in vain if but only those Hindus who pledge 
to safeguard Hindu interests and are not enslaved to the Congress ticket, are sent 
by the Hindus on a Hindu Sanghatanist ticket to represent them to the corpora- 
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tion. Tlie Pan-Hindu spirit which this struggle has lit up will prove the real 
Shiva. On the site where stood the tiny mud-hut which has been so high-handedly 
destroyed, I already see rising before my mind’s eye a magnificent temple of 
Shiva and thousands of pilgrims crowding to worship at it before a decade passes 
away. Successful resistance the Hindus offered in defence of their legitimate rights 
at fiamgoan, Alahad, Bhagalpur and several other places during this year are also 
full of significance and testify to the fact that the spirit of self-assertion is con- 
solidating the Hindus under the Hindu Maha Sabha’s lead. But I must not lose 
myself in the labyrinths of detailed events any longer and address myself to the 
chief task. I have set before me in this address of outlining the fundamental basis 
and general policy and programme on which I wish we all should concentrate our 
attention for at least a couple of years to come. 

It is encouraging to note that thousands of those who brought up from their 
early days under the influence of the pseudo nationalistic _ ideology current in the 
Congress camp and were consequently so thoroughly prejudiced against any thing that 
was connected with Hindutva that they militated against the very woid Hin'du as 
something superstitious, out of date, un\Yorthy of a progressive patiiot to own, 
should now be evincing a genuine desire to know all about the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, its policy and immediate programme. The case of no less a personality 
than Mr. Tairsee" whose sad death all Bombay lamented only a couple of months 
ago can serve as a case in point. He was reputed to be one amongst the first ten 
citizens of Bombay, a rationalist of rationalists, one of the foremost Congressites. 
Yet after I had casually explained to him the Hindu tSanghatanist ideology as 
expounded in my Nagpur speech, he publicly confessed that tiie rationalism which 
made him shun the word Hindu or Hindu Sanghatau as a crass superstitiou was 
itself the crassest of superstitions. He not only joined our party but proudly 
accepted the presidentship of the Bombay Provincial Hindu Sabha. Through-out 
my extensive tours I have come across thousands of the intellectual class who 
simply militated against the Hindu idea at its first mention and when cogently 
explained rubbed their eyes in a doubting mood at its second mention and half of 
them pressed for a closer acquaintance with it while the other half simply capitulated 
at its third mention. There has grown of late enormous curiosity throughout India 
to know something of the Hindu Maha Sabha, its aims and as to what is its 
programme and this demand at times comes from foreign countries as well. That 
IS the reason why I wish to devote this address mainly to enumerate categorically 
the leading principles and tenets on which the Hindu movement is based ’ and to 
outline its general policy and some outstanding details of its immediate programme. 
It will serve as a cogent statement of our case and may be utilized as a basis for 
a manifesto in future to an organized Hindu party in the Legislatures as well as 
a handy guide to our workers and propagandists in the press and the platform. 
It may involve some repetition of a truth as also of a falsehood as about the only 
means to cast the mentality of a whole people into a required mould. As long as 
falsehood holds the propagandists field truth must speak out to silence it as many 
times as the former repeats a lie. 

The following are some of the basic tenets and aspects of the Hindu 
movement 

(a) Every person is a Hindu who regards and owns this Bharat Bhumi, this 
land from the Indus to the Seas, as his Father Land as well as his Holy Land : — 
i. e., the land of the origin of his religion, the cradle of his Faith. 

The followers therefore of Vaidicism, Sanatanism, Jainism, Budhism, Lingai- 
tism. Shikhism, the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Devasamaj, the Prar- 
thhana Samaj and such other religions of Indian origin are Hindus and constitute 
Hindudom Le., the Hindu people as a whole. 

Consequently the so-called aboriginal or hilltribes also are Hindus ; because 
India is their Father Land as well as their Holy Land, whatever form of Eeligion, 
or worship they follow. 

This definition therefore, should be recognised by the Government and made 
the test of Hindutva in enumerting the population of Hindus in the Government 
census to come. 

(b) The word Hindu is not of a foreign origin nor connected with the advent 
of the Mpslems in India, as was erroneously suspected for a time under the mis- 
chievous influence of some alien scribes. Our Land and our people were at times 
called Sapta Sindhus even by our Vaidic Eishis. 

Thousands of years before Mahomed, the Moslem Prophet was born, the 
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ancient Babilonians knew ns as “Sindhiis” and the ancient Zenda Avesta refers to us 
as Hindus. One of our province on this side of the Indus has retained this ancient 
appelation of our Land and people down to this day as “Sindhu Desh” and its 
people as “Sindhu fSindh). In our modern Prakrits the Sanskrit ‘Sa’ is often 
transformed into 'ha. Just as the word 'Kcshari^ in Sanskrit or 'Krishna'’ has 
been transformed into Hindu Prakrit as ‘Kekari’ and 'Kanha’ even so ihe word 
'Sindhu’ has been transformed into modern Prakrits as ‘Hindu’. Those who want to 
have the point exhaustively and conclusively treated may read my book “'Hindutva”. 

(c) Hinduism, Hindutva and Hindudom : — In ek]<oiiiiding the Ideolojry of 
the Hindu movement it is absolutely necessary to have a correct irrasp of^the 
terms. From the word “Hindu’’ has been coined the word “Hinduism” in English. 
It means the schools or system of religion the Hindus follow. The second word 
‘Hindutva’ is far more comprehensive _ and refers not only to the religious aspect 
of the Hindu people as the word ‘‘Hinduism’’ does but comprehends even their 
culEiiral, linguistic, social, and political aspects as well. It is more or less akin to 
“Hindu Polity” and its nearly exact translation would be ‘‘Hinduness”. The third 
word “Hindudom” means the Hindu people spoken of collectively. It is a collective 
name for the Hindu World, just as Islamic denotes the Moslem World. 

(d) We Hindus are a Nation by ourselves : — In my presidential speech at 
Nagpur I had, for the first time in the history of our recent politics, pointed 
out in bold relief that the whole Congress ideology was vitiated ‘ab initio’ 
by the unwitted assumption that the territoiial unity, a common habitat, 
was the only factor that constituted and aught to and must constitute a 
Nation. This conception of a Territoiial Nationality has since then received a rude 
shock in Europe itself from which it was imported wholesale to India and the 
present War has justified my assertion by exploding the myth altogether. All 
Nations carved out to order on the Territorial design without any other common 
bond to mould each of them into a national being have gone to r.mk and ruin, 
tumbled down like a house of cards. Poland and Czechoslovakia will ever serve as 
a stern warning against any such efforts to frame heterogeneous peoples into such 
hotchpotch Nations, based only on the shifting sands of the conception of Territo- 
rial Nationality, not cemented by any Cultural, Racial or Historical afiinities and 
consequently having no common will to incorporate themselves into a Nation, 
These treaty -Nations broke up at the first opportunity they got : the German part 
of them went over to Germany, the Russian to Russia, Czechs to Czechs and Poles 
to Poles, The cultural, linguistic, historical and such other organic affinities proved 
stronger than the territorial one. Only those Nations have persisted in maintaining 
their National unity and identity during the last three to four centuries in Europe 
which had developed Racial, Linguistic, Cultural and such other organic affinities 
in addition to their Territorial unity or even at times in spite of it and consequently 
willed to be homogeneous National units— such as England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal etc. 

Judged by any and all of these tests which go severally and collectively to 
form such an homogenous and organic Nation, in India we Hindus are marked out 
as an abiding Nation by ourselves. Not only we own a common Fatherland, a 
Territorial unity, but what is scarcely found anywhere else in the world, we have 
a common Holy Land which is identified with our common Father-Land. This 
Bharat Bhumi, this Hindusthan, India is both our ‘Pitribhu’ and ‘Piijyabhu’. Our 
patriotism therefore is doubly sure. Then we have common affinities— cultural, 
religious, historical, linguistic, and racial— which through the process of countless 
centuries of association and assimilation moulded us into a homogeneous and 
organic Nation and above all induced a will to lead a corporate and common 
National life. The Hindus are no treaty Nation— but an organic National Being. 

One more pertinent point must be met as it often misleads our Congressite 
Hindu brethren in particular. The homogeneity that wields a people into a 
National Being does not imply the total absence of all internal differences religious, 
Racial or Linguistic of sects and sections amongst themselves. It only means that 
they differ more from other people as a National unit than they differ amongst 
themselves. Even the most Unitarian Nations of to-day— say the British or the 
French—cannot be free from any religious, linguistic, cultural, racial or other 
differences, sects or sections or even some antipathies existing amongst themselves. 
National homogeneity connotes oneness of a people in relation to the contrast 
they present to any other people as a whole. 

We Hindus, in spite of thousand and one differences within our fold, are 
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bound by such religious, cultural, historical, racial, linguistic and other affinities 
in common as to stand out as a definitely homogeneous people as soon as we are 
placed in contrast with any other non-Hindu people— say the English or Japanese 
or even the Indian Moslems. That is the reason why to-day we the Hindus 
from Kashmere to Madras and Sindh to Assam will be a Nation by ourselves— 
while the Indian moslems are on the whole more inclined to identify themselves 
and their interests with moslems outside India than Hindus who live next door, 
like the Jews in Germany. 

Some well meaning but simple minded Hindus amuse themselves with the 
thought and hope against hope that in as much as the majority of Indian 
Moslems also are in fact allied to us by race and language and had 
gone over to the Moslem fold in living memory of this very generation, they 
could easily be persuaded to acknowledge this homogeneity and even blood 
relation with the Hindus and merge themselves into a common National 
being if but we only remind them of these affinities and appeal to them in their 
name. These innocent souls are really to be pitied. As if the Moslems do not 
know of it all. The fact is that the Moslems know of these affinities all but too 
well : the only difference to be taken into account being that while the Hindus 
love these affinities which bind a Hindu to a Hindu and to dwell on them with 
pride— the Moslems hate the very mention of them and are trying to eradicate the 
very memory of it all. Some of them fabricate histories and geneologies to connect 
their origin with Arabians or Turks ; they are trying to carve out a separate lan- 
guage for themselves and graft it as best as they can on the Arabian stock ; they 
are carrying on a campaign against the Hindu family names such as “Tambe” and 
“Modak” which in parts like the Kokan convert-Moslems still bear and replace them 
by Arabian ones and are bent on widening the cleavage deeper and broader by re- 
moving every trace which may remind them of having once something in com- 
mon with the Hindu stock. Their religious and theocratic traditions join 
hands in impressing upon their mind that Hindustan is not and cannot be 
a Dar-ul-Islam, their country which they may love until and unless the 
Hindus— the kafirs— are either converted to a man to Islam or are reduc- 
ed to helotage paying the Zizia to some would-be Moslem Sovereignty over this 
land. The very word “Hindusthan” stinks in their nostrils. I am not referring to 
these items here in any spirit of either condemnation or justification. I am telling 
the simple fact which no Moslem can honestly contest that Islam as a whole wants 
on a deliberate design to assert itself in India as a Nation altogether heterogenous 
with the Hindus and having nothing in common with them. Consequently, it 
ought to be clear even to these well meaning Hindu simpletons that this refusal 
of the Indian Moslems to merge in a common National unit leaves the Hindus, 
negatively too, as a Nation by themselves. 

(e) Swarajya to the Hindus must mean only that “Eajya” in which their 
“Swatva”, their “Hindutva” can assert itself without being overlooked by any non- 
Hindu people, whether they be Indian Territorials or extra Territorials. Some 
Englishmen are and may continue to be territorially born Indians. Can therefore 
the overlordship of these Anglo-Indians be a “Swarajya” to the Hindus ? Auranga- 
jeb or Tipu were hereditary Indians, nay, were the sons of converted Hindu 
mothers.^ Did that mean that the rule of Aiirangazeb or Tipu was a “Swarajya” 
to the Hindus ? No 1 although they were territorially Indians they proved to be 
the worst enemies of Hindudom and therefore, a Shivaji. a Gobindsingh, a Pratap 
or the Peshwas had to fight against the Moslem domination and establish a real 
Hindu Swarajya. 

Consequently, under the present circumstances too all that an Indian National 
State can mean is that the Moslem minority in India will have the right to be treated 
as equal citizens, enjoying equal protection and civic rights in proportion to their 
population. The Hindu majority will not encroach on the legitimate rights of any non- 
Hindu minority. But in no case can the Hindu majority resign its right whjch as a 
majority it is entitled to exercise under any Democratic and legitimate constitution. 
The Moslem minority in particular has not obliged the Hindus by remaining in 
minority and therrfore, they must remain satisfied with the status they occupy 
and with the legitimate share of civic and political rights that is their proportionate 
due. It would ^ be simply preposterous to endow the Moslem minority with the 
right of exercising a practical veto on the legitimate rights and privileges 
of the majority and call it a “Swarajya”. The Hindus do not want a change of 
masters, are not going to struggle and fight and die only to replace an Edward 
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by an Aurangajeb simply because the latter happens to be born mthin Indian 
borders, but they want henceforth to be masters themselves in their own house, in 
their own Land. 

(f) Consequently, the name “Hindustan’’ must continue to be the appellation 

of our Country such other names as India, Hind, etc. being derived from the 

same original word Sindhu may bp used not only to signify the same sense — the 
land of Hindus, a country which is the abode of the Hindu Nation. Aryavarata, 
Bharat-Bhumi and such other names are of course the ancient and the most 
cherished epithets of our Mother Land and wdll continue to appeal to rhe cultured 
elite. In this insistence that the Mother Land of the Hindus must be called but 
“Hindiisthan”, no encroachment or humiliation is implied in connection with any 
of our non-Hindu countrymen. Our Parsee and Christian countrymen are already 
too atin to us culturally and are too patriotic and the Anglo-Indians too sensible 
to refuse to fall in line with us Hindus on so legitimate a ground. So 

far as our Moslem countrymen are concerned it is useless to conceal the fact that 

some of them are already inclined to look upon this molehill also as an in- 

superable mountain in their way to Hindu-Moslem unity. But they should remem- 
ber that the Moslems do not dwell only in India nor are the Indian Moslems the 
only heroic remnants of the Eaithful in Islam. China has crores of Moslems. 
Greece, Palestine and even Hungary and Poland^ have thousands of Moslems 
amongst their nationals. _ But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries has never been ^ advanced as a ground to change the 
ancient names of these countries which indicate the abodes of those races whose 
overwhelming majority^ own the land. The country of the Poles continues to be 
Poland and of the Grecians as Greece. The Moslems there did not or dared not 
to distort them but are quite content to distingiush themselves as Polish- Moslems 
or Greecian-Moslems ov Chinese-Moslems when occasion arises. So also our Moslem 
countrymen may distinguish themselves nationally or territorially whenever they 
want, as “Hindusthanee Moslem s”_ without compromising in the least their separate- 
ness as a religious or cultural entity. Nay, the Moslems have been calling them- 
selves as “Hindusthanis” ever since their advent in India, of their own accord. 

But if in spite of it all some irracible Moslem sections amongst our country- 
men object even to this name of our country but that is no reason why we should 
play cowards to our own conscience. We Hindus must not betray or break up 
the continuity of our Nation from the Sindhus in Eigvedic days to the Hindus 
of our own generation which is implied in “Hindusthan” the accepted appellation 
of our Mother Land. Just as the land of the Germans is Germany, of the English 
England, of the Turks Turkisthan, of the Afghans Afghanisthan— even so we must 
have it indelibly impressed on the map of the earth for all times to come a 
“Hindusthan”— the land of the Hindus. 

(g) The Pan -Hindu flag The “Kundalini, Kripanankita” Gerua Flag shall 
be the Flag of the Hindu Nation with its OM, the Swastik and the Sword. It 
appeals to sentiments cherished by our race ever since the Vedic days. Those 
who like to realise the inner spirit and know the ‘raison detre’ of its design and 
the symbols would do well to read the special tract I have written styled “the 
Pan-Hindu Dhwaj.” 

It must be emphasised in this connection that all those Hindu flags other 
than this which are current amongst the Hindus as the colours of the different 
constituents which go to form our Pan-Hindu brotherhood such as the Sanatanists, 
the Sikhs, the Jains, the Aryas, etc., will be respected by every Hindu as his own 
inasmuch as they are but different manifestations of the common Pan-Hindu spirit. 

Nor should it be supposed that the Hindu Flag implies any inherent anta- 
gonism to the several colours of our non-Hindu countrymen. The Moslems are 
welcome to have their own religious colours to represent their own community. 
In short, we shall respect any Flag which any section of our countrymen adopt 
whether religious or political, whether it is the Moslem League Flag or the 
Congress Tri-colours or the Red one,— so long as it continues to respect in 
return the Pan -Hindu Flag and does not antagonise it but continues as allied 
colours. But Hindudom as a whole will be represented by the Pan-Hindu 
Flag alone, 

(h) The Sanskrit shall be our “Debbhasa”, our secred language and the 
“Sanskrit Nishtha” Hindi, the Hindi which is derived from Sanskrit and draws 
its nourishment from the latter, is our “Rashtrabhasa” our current National 
language 
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Besides being the richest and the most cultured of the ancient languages of 
the world tons Hindus the Sanskrit is the holiest tongue of tongues. Our scrip- 
tures his+ory, philosophy and culture have their roots so deeply imbedded m the 
Sanskrit literature that it forms veritably the brain of our Eace. Mother of the 
maiority of our mother tongues, she has suckled the rest of them at her bmst 
til Hindu languages current to-day whether derived from Sanskrit or grafted on 
to it can only grow and flourish on the sap of life they imbibe from the Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit language therefore, must ever be an indispensable constituent of the 

classical course for Hindu youths. , ^ ^ -cr- ^ i i, -v 

In adopting- the Hindi as the National tongue of Hmdudom no humiliation 
or any invidious "distinction is implied as regards other provincial tonpes. We 
are all as attached to our Provincial tongues as to Hindi and they will all grow 
and flourish in their respective spheres. Li fact some of them are to-day more 
progressive and richer in literature. But nevertheless, taken all in all the Hindi 

C3n serve the purpose of a National Pan-Hindu Language best. It must also be 

remembered that the Hindi is not made a National Language to Older. Ip fact 
is tS long before either the English or even the Moslems stepped in India _ the 
Hindi in its general form had already come to occupy the position of a National 
tongue throughout Hindustban. The Hindu piprim the tradesman, the tprist, 
the soldier, the Pandit travelled up and down from Bengal to feindh and kashmem 
to Rameshwar by making himself understood from locality to ipalUy through 
Hindi Just as the Sanskrit was the National language of the Hindu intellectual 
Xrld* even so Hindi has been for at least a thousand years m the past the 
National Indian Tongue of the Hindu community. Added to that and as a 
ennseauence of that we find even to-day that it is understood and even spoken as 
a mVher tongue by a fair larger number of ppple than is the case with any 
other Hindu language. Consequently it must be made compulsory for every Hindu 
student through secondary schools at any rate to learn Hindi as ps Pan-Einp 
National language without neglecting in the- least his training in his provincial 
mother tongue 

By Hindi we of course mean the pure “Sanskrit Nistha” Hindi, as we find 
it for example in the “Satyartha Prakash” written by Maharsi Dayanand Saraswati. 
How simple and untainted with a single unnecessary foreign word is that Hindi 
and how expressive withal. It may be mentioned in passing that Swami 
Davanandii was about the first Hindu leader who gave conscious and definite 
exnression to the view that Hindi should be the Pan-Hmdu National language 
of India ‘This Sanskrit Nistha” Hindi has nothing to do with that hybrid, the 
socalled Hindusthani which is being hatched up by the ^^p■dha scheme. It is 
nothin^ short of a linguistic monstrosity and must be ruthlessly suppressed. Not 
only that but it is our bounden duty to oust out as ruthlessly all unnecessary alien 
words whether Arabian or English, from every Hindu tongue-whether provincial 
or dilectical. We are not against the English or any other language nay, we 
insist on the study of the English as an indispensable necessity and a profitable 
passport to world literature. But we must not allow the influx of alien words 
into our language without checking their pass and testing their necessity. Our 
Hindu brethren in Bengal are especially to be congratulated upon in this 
connection because the Bengali literature is admirably free from any such uncleaned 
admixture of unnecessary alien words which cannot be said regarding our other 
Provincial tongues and literature. 

(i) Nagari shall be the National Script of Hindiidom 

Our Sanskrit alphabetical order is phonetically about the most perfect which 
the world has yet devised and almost all our current Indian scripts already follow 
it. The Nagari Script too follows this order. Like the Hindi language the Nagari 
Script too has already been current for centuries all over India amongst the Hindu 
literary circles for some two thousands years at any rate in the past and was even 
popularly nick-named as the “Shastri Lipi”, the script of our Hindu Scriptures. 
With a little touch here and there it could be reformed so as to render it as 
suitable to modern mechanical printing as the Roman script. Such a Reform 
movement was set on foot in Maharashtra about some forty years ago by Mr. 
Vaidya and others. An organized movement later on under my lead met with 
an amount of practical success and has already popularised it. I strongly 
recommend that as an immediate step to popularise Nagari as our National Script, 
an our Hindu papers in different provinces should begin to publish at least a 
couple of columns of their provincial languages in Nagari script. It is a matter 
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of common knowledge that if Bengali or Gujarathi is printed in Xagari it is 
more or less understood by readers in several other provinces* To have only one 
common language throughout Hindusthan at a stroke is impracticable and unwise* 
But to have the Nagari script as the only common script throughout Hindudom 
is much more feasible. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that the different 
Hindu scripts current in our different provinces have a future of their own and 
may flourish side by side w'ith the Nagari. All that is immediately done and 
indispensable in the common Interest of Hindudom as a whole that the Naffari 
Script must be made a compulsory subject along with the Hindi language in 
every school in the case of Hindu students. 

It is interesting to remind you here how two prominent Congress Presidents 
proposed to solve this problem of a National tongue and a National Script. 
Pandit Nehru thinks, leaving even Maulavi Abul Kalam Azad far behind who 
only proposes Hindusthani which he assures us is tantamount to Urdu,— that the 
highly Arabianised Urdu of the Aligarh School or the Usraania University School 
is best fitted to be the National Language of India including of course some 
twenty-eight crores of Hindus, while Desha Gaurav Subhash Babu improving 
upon the situation beat even Panditji’s ingenuity hollow by proposing from the 
Presidential chair of the Indian National Congress that Eoman Script would suit 
India as the best National Script. That is how the Congress ideology approaches 
things National 1 Eoman Script to be the National Script of India ! — How 
eminently lu-acticable, to say the least ! Your Basumati, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and all Bengali papers to appear every day in Eoman Script ! The Bande 
Mataram Song to be ininted in this new National style and the Gita to begin 
with in this following attractive setting as “Dharma Eshettre Kurukshettre 
Shama-vetah yuyutsavah” and so on. It is true as Subhas Babu 
says that Kemal Pasha abolished the Arabian Script as unsuited 
to print and took to Eoman Script. But this fact has a lesson for our Mahommedan 
zealots who want the Urdu Script, that is, this very Arabian style, to thrust 
even on the Hindus as an up-to-date National Script and has no connec- 
tion with the Hindus. Hemal Pasha took to the Eoman Script because 
the lurks had nothing better of their own to fall back upon. The Andamanees 
pick up Kauris and make a necklace of them,— but is that the reason why the 
Kuber also should do the same ? We Hindus should rather call upon Arabia 
and Europe to adopt the Nagari Script and Hindi language. Such a proposal 
should not sound very impracticable to such inveterate optimist at any rate who 
seriously advance it as a very piactical proposal to make Urdu the National 
language of the Marathas and to expect all our Ary a Samaj Gurukuls to study 
the Vedas in Eoman Script 1 

(j) The Hindu Maha Sabha is a National Organisation of Hindudom 

It has come to my notice that a very large section of English educated 
Hindus holds back from joining the Hindu Maha Sabha and political circles in 
India and outside in general, feel themselves totally imconcerned about it under 
the erroneous idea that it is an exclusively religious organization —something like 
a Christian Mission. Nothing could be far from the truth. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a Hindu Mission. It leaves Eeligious questions 
regarding theism, monotheism, Pan-theism or even aethism to be discussed and 
determined by the different Hindu schools of religious persuasions. It is not 
Hindu-Dharma Maha Sabha— but a Hindu-National Maha Sabha. Consequently, 
by its very constitution, it is debarred to associate itself exclusively as a partisan 
with any particular religious school or sect even within the Hindu fold. As a 
national Hindu body it will of course propagate and defend the National Hindu 
Church comprising each and all religions of Hindusthani origin against any 
non-Hindu attack or encroachment. But the sphere of its activity is far more 
comprehensive than that of an exclusively religious body. The Hindu Maha 
Sabha identifies itself with the National life of Hindudom in all its entirety in 
all social, economical, cultural and above all political aspects and is pledged to 
protect and promote all that contributes to the freedom, strength and glory of the 
Hindu Nation ; and as an indispensable means to that end to attain Puma 
Swarajya, absolute political Independence of Hindusthan by all legitimate and 
proper means. 

(k) The Hindu Maha Sabha must continue its missiou even after Hindusthan 
is politically froe : — Many a superficial critic seems to fancy that the Maha Sabha 
was only contrived to serve as a make weight, as a re-action checkmating the 
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Moslem League or the anti-Hindu policy of the present leader of the Congress and 
will be out of court or cease automatically to function as soon as it is shorne of 
this spurious excuse to exist* But if the aims and object of the Maha Sabha mean any- 
thing it is clear that it was not the outcome of any frothy effusion, any fpssy agitation 
to remove a grievance here or oppose a seasonal party there. The fact is that every 
organism whether individual or social which is living and deserves to survive 
throws out offensive and defensive organs as soon as it is brought to face adversely 
changing environments. The Hindu Nation too as soon as it recoverd and freed 
itself from the suffocating grip of the pseudo-Nationalistic ideology of the Congress 
brand developed a new organ to battle in the struggle for existence under the 
changed conditions of modern age. This was the Hindu Maha Sabha. It grew up 
of a fundamental necessity of National life and not of any ephemeral incident. The 
constructive side of its aims and objects make it amply clear that its mission is as 
abiding as the life of the Nation itself. But that apart, even the day to day 
necessity of adapting its policy to the everchanging political current make it 
incumbent on Hindudom to have an exclusively Hindu organization independent 
of any moral or intellectual servility or subservience to any non -Hindu or jointly 
representative institution, to guard Hindu interest and save them from being 
jeopardised. It is not so only under the present political subjection of Hindusthan 
but it will be all the more necessary to have some such exclusively^ Hindu 
organization, some such Hindu Mahasabha in substance whether it is identical 
with this present organization or otherwise to serve as a watch-tower at the gates 
of Hindusthan for at least a couple of centuries to come, even after Hindusthan 
is partially or wholly free and a National Parliament controls its political 
destiny. 

Because, unless something altogether cataclysmic in nature upsets the whole 
political order of things in the world which practical politics^ cannot envisage 
today, all that can be reasonably expected in immediate future is that we Hindus 
may prevail over England and compel her to recognise India as a self-governing 
unit with the status contemplated in the Westminister statute. Now a National 
Parliament in such a self-Governing India can only refict the electorate as it is, 
the Hindu and the Muslims as we find them, their relations a bit bettered, perhaps 
a bit worsened. No realist can be blind to the probability that the extra territorial 
desio-ns and the secret urge goading on the Moslems to transform India into a 
Moslem state may at any time confront the Hindusthani state even under self- 
government either with a Civil War or treacherous overtures to alien invaders by 
the Moslems. Then again, there is every likelihood that there will ever continue 
at least for a century to come a danger of fanatical riots, the scramble for sei vices, 
Legislative seats, weightages out of proportion to their population on the part of 
the Moslem Minority and consequently a constant danger threatening internal 
peace. To checkmate this probability which if we are wise we must always keep 
in view even after Hindusthan attains the status of self-governing country, a 
powerful and exclusive organization of Hindudom like the Hindu Maha Sabha will 
always prove a sure and devoted source of strength, a reserve force for the Hindus 
to fall back upon to voice their grievances more effective than the joint Parliament 
can do, to scent danger ahead, to warn the Hindus in time against it and to fight 
out if needs be any treacherous design to which the joint state itself may 
unwittingly fall a victim. 

The History of Canada, of Palestine, of the movement of the young Turks 
will show you that in every state where two or more such conflicting elements as 
the Hindus and Moslems in India happen to exist as constituents, the wiser of them 
has to keep its exclusive organization in tact, strong and watchful to defeat any 
attempt at betrayal or capture of the National State by_ the opposite party ; especi- 
ally so if that party has extra territorial affinities, religious or cultural, with alien 
bordering states. This tussle between such constituents of such a state must 
continue till slowly if ever they all learn to get themselves merged, by developing 
a spirit of corporate patriotism, into a consolidated Nation. If the Hindus take 
this realistic truth to heart they will try their unmost to consolidate and strengthen 
the Pan-Hindu organization, which is already gathering force and has struck its 
roots deep in the Hindu soil. The nearer you are to Swarajya the more indispen- 
sable grows the necessity of a strong and consolidated Pan-Hindu organization or 
rather the stronger grows the Pan-Hindu organization the nearer it takes you to real 
“Swa—Eajya.” 

I have BO far dealt with some of the basic principles and tenets and set out 
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the National and Political ideals of the Hindu Sanghatan movement as I perceive 
them. But the very fact that we have still to frame, emphasize and propagate the 
very ideals and ideology of the Hindu movement added to the fact that they imply 
an entire re-orientation of the Hindu people so as to revolutionise the conception 
of the Indian state and its formation as we find it to-day, shows how we have 
hardly taken a step ahead and how strenuous and sustained ‘a struggle we have vet 
to undergo before we are able to realise the goal, the creation orKn Inder-endent 
Hindusthan as we define it. Once the ideal is fixed, it is this struggle that matters 
most. And we must, therefore, chalk out as urgently as possible the lines on 
which our struggle can be carried on with the greatest efleet and if possible 
with the least resistance. 

It must be noted also that although the ideal remains fixed the struggle to 
realise it can scarcely be on a straight line. We have now to confront, now to 
compromise : now to fight on, now to fall back and keep marking time. At times 
we shall have to ally ourselves on a given point with one of our opponents and 
then to oppose the former ally. This very inconsistency in detail resorted to in a 
long-drawn and life and death struggle to reach a goal is consistent enough if but 
it leads us on the w’hole irresistably onward and onward to the great ideal we aim 
to realise. The policy I am going to outline should also be viewed from this 
tactical perspective. It is only related to our present circumstances and should not 
be taken as final. As our movement goes on gathering strength we may soon 
arrive at a point when it may march on with the irresistible strides of a giant and 
may grow powerful enough to demand and dictate things with a reckless heroism, 
which the peuny beginnings today can hardly conceive or dare to express. 

I should also make it clear that in outlining this practical policy I am only 
expressing my personal views. They cannot bind the Hindu Maha Sabha unless 
^ey are sanctioned by its corporate resolutions. 

(a) Our first and foremost aim in our political activities must always be to 
guard the integrity of Hindusthan in tact. Hindusthan to us does not only mean 
the so-called British India but comprises even those parts which are under the 
French and the Portuguese possession. Gomantak and Pondichery are as integral 
parts of our Mother Land as Maharashtra or Bengal. From the Indus to the 
Himalayas, from the Himalayas to Tibet, from Tibet to Burma and from Burma 
to the Southern and Western seas run the lines of the boundaries of our Land. 
The whole territory including Kashmere and Nepal, Gomantak, Pondichery and 
other French possessions constitutes our national and territorial unit and must be 
consolidated in a free and centralised state. It must ever remain undivided and 
indivisible. Any attempt to divide this Territorial and National unity of Hindiis- 
than so as, for example, to break it up into Hindu and Moslem zones, must be 
opposed tooth and nail aud chastised as an act of treason and treachery. 

(b) Towards our neighbouring states of Burma and Tibet on the Eastern and 
North Eastern Frontiers our Policy will always be, so far as possible, of whole- 
hearted friendship and if they choose even of a political alliance. They are our 
co-religionists and our political interests too are not inherently antagonistic. Nay, 
we will only find, in general, our mutual political strength augmented if we continue 
to be political allies. 

(c) But towards those Moslem states and tribes which border our North 
Western frontier our policy cannot but be a guarded one. Their tendency for 
centuries in the past had been fanatically enemical towards the Hindus and is 
likely to continue to be so far at least a century to come. The Hindu Sanghatanist 
party must always see that this Frontier is garrisoned with overwhelming Hindu 
troops and is never entrusted to Moslem ones. We will always be ready to 
establish friendly contact with those bordering states and shall give no cause for 
unnecessary but should keep our forces there always in a state of war and vigilant 
to resist any sudden aggressive erruption on the part of those Moslem tribes or any 
threatened invasion through the passes by any anti-Hindu alien army. 

(d) To the Independent Hindu kingdom of Nepal all Hindudom feels itself 
most loyally attached and would ever strive to strain every nerve in defending its 
honour and integrity. It is the only part of our Mother Land which continues 
down to this day as a Dharma Kshettra unsullied by the humiliating shadow of an 
alien non-Hindu Flag. The independence of the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal, 
the home of a heroic Hindu race, constitutes at once the pride and the 
centre of Hindu hope. Every atom of strength added to Nepal elevates and 
strengthens the prestige and the position of Hindudom all round. On the 
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other hand anything that weakens or humiliates Hindudoni in any other part 
of Hindusthan must weaken the strength of Nepal in the long run. The 
danger of the Moslem upheaval on the North Western Frontier, for example 
cannot but be a standing menace to the independence of the Hindu Kingdom in 
Nepal too. If Hindu history has not endowed us even with this much foresight 
then it must be said that all the lessons which the invasions of Gaznis and Ghaiis 
were meant by destiny to teach us are lost on us. 

Nevertheless, it will be foolish on our part to do anything to drag Nepal into 
the muddled and slogan ridden politics which disfigures the British Indian Territory. 
The politics of a subject race can be no guide to the exigencies of an Independent 
Kingdom situated as Nepal. I, therefore, feel no hesitation whatsoever in justifying 
the present policy of the Nepal Government to maintain friendly relations with the 
British Government and to continue an informal political alliance with the British 
with a view to guard against any other non-Hindu aggression on India. Conse- 
quently, it is also a very wise policy on the part of Nepal to supply as many 
Nepalee recruits to the Indian forces as it is possible to do in conformity with its 
own security and strength. The political complications in Europe and the Far 
East are almost sure to persuade the British Government too to depend more and 
more on Nepal’s friendship and military help to secure Indian defence. 


In this connection it must be emphasised that the British Government should 
also restore some of those territories on the borders of Nepal which the British 
had wrested from her in the past, back to the Maharaja. Such a step will cement 
the friendship between the two Nations as nothing else can do. 

Nepal has doubtless a great future before her if but she takes time by the 
forelock and has the Prophetic vision which a rising Nation must necessarily 
possess. She must bring up her military strength to an up-to-date European 
efficiency and must be able to defend herself not only on land but against 
any aerial aggression too by equipping herself with a powerful aerial force. Her 
strength being the strength of an ally the British Government too is not likely 
under the present circumstances to hamper her in this attempt with any 
feeling of uneasiness but would rather wish her to hasten on this project. 
The influence which Nepal is likely to exercise on Indian politics in near future 
is better pointed out in the words Mr. Perseval Langdon, 

Says Mr. Landgon, ‘'It invests Nepal with an importance which it would be 
foolish to overlook. Englishmen through the high position which Nepal holds 
in the General Southern Asiatic balance and the great and growing importance 
that she will possess in the future in the solution of the problems which beset 
the present state of India, Nepal stands to-day on the threshold of a new light. 
Her future calls her in one direction and one only. In all the varied theatres of 
Indian politics_ there is nothing which surpasses in interest the ultimate destiny 
of Nepal. Inevitably she will become of greater and greater importance if we persist 
in our present policy of lessening British influence in India. It is not impossible 
that Nepal may even be called upon to control the destiny of India itself ” 


(e) The National Constitution of Hindusthan 

The Hindu Sanghatanist Party aims to base the future Constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obligations irrespective of caste or creed, race or religion, — provided they avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the_ Hindusthani State. The fundamen- 
- liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc, 
willbe eyoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restriction will be imposed on 
theni in the interest of the public peace and order or National emergency will 
not be based on any religious or racial considerations alone but on common Nation- 
al grounds, 

. ,, be more_ National even in the terriorial sense than t hia and it 

IS this attitude in general which is expressed in substances by the curt formula 
one man one vote . This will make it clear that the conception of a Hindu 
Nation IS in no ^y inconsistent with the development of a common Indian 
Nation, a united Hindusthani State in which all sects and sections, races and 
religions, castes and creeds, Hindus. Moslems, Christians, Anglo-Indians etc. could 
be ha^oniously wielded together into a political state on terms of perfect equality, 
XT +• Hindu Maha Sabha takes up with regard to the 

National Hindusthani Constitution is in fact more definitely and expressively 
National than either the League on even the Congress, which calls itself Indian 
National, has as yet dared to take up uncompromisingly and yet it is the Hindu 
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Maha Sabha and the conception of the Hindu Nation Tvhich is tabooed by the 
Congress and the League as most dangerously anti-National and uncompromisingly 
Communal ! The fact is that the National Congress itself is not only communal 
in its legitimate sense but perversely communal ; in as much as it recognizes a 
majority and a minority, the Hindus and the Moslems, and on the top of it all 
forces the majority to forego its just share in the franchise in the public services, 
in cultural rights and offers them to a minority based on religion to buy its 
patriotism and attachment to the common _ National State. On the other hand by 
asking for the ilosloms as a religious entity wanton advantages over and above 
what they are entitled on a National basis at the cost of the Hindus at the point 
of a dagger, a threat to secede and join hand with an alien power, the Moslem 
League takes up a position which is anti-National to the point of treachery. In 
demanding three votes for one Moslem the Moslem League is outrageously com- 
munal ; while in calling upon the Hindus to yield to this demand and accede to 
the proposal of one vote for three Hindus, the Congress is cowardly communal I 
And yet it is precisely these two bodies, the Pseudo-National Congress and the con- 
fessedly anti-National League which have the temerity to accuse the Hindu San- 
ghatanist party as Communalistic and anti-National simply because they are not 
ready to betray their birth right for a mess of pottage— to play the second fiddle 
to the Moslems or care for a worthless certificate from the Congressites of being 
“Nationalists 1” 

(f) The rights of non-Hindu minorities : — 

Wben once the Hindu Mahasabha not only accepts but maintains the prin- 
ciples of “one man one vote” and the Public Services to go by merit alone added 
to the fundamental rights and obligations to be shared by all citizens alike irres- 
pective of any distinction of race of religion any further mention of minority 

rights is on principle not only unnecessary but self-contradictory, because it again 
introduces a consciousness of majority and minority on Communal basis. But as 
practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Sanghatanists want to relieve our 
non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we are prepared to emphasise 
that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their religion, culture, and 
language will be expressly guaranteed on one condition only that the equal rights 
of the majority also must not in any case be encroached upon or abrogated. Every 
minority may have separate schools to train up their children in their own tongue, 
their own religious institutions or cultural and can receive Government help also 
for these,— but always in proportion to the taxes they pay into the common ex- 
chequer. The same principle must of course hold good in case of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in case tbe constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of “one man vote” but is based on tbe 
communal basis, then those minorities who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have them,— but always in proportion to their 
population and provided that it does not deprive the majority also of an equal 
right in proportion to its population too. 

I believe that our Christian, Parsee, the Jewish and other minorities,— except 
the Moslems, will be perfectly satisfied with the constitution based on 
these principles as broadly outlined above. Because the Christians, the 
Jews and most eminently the Parsces are too allied to us in culture and 
too patriotic, while the Anglo-Indians too sensible, to fail to see that no 
constitution if it has to keep the intergrity, sovereignty and strength of the Nation- 
al State safely can go any further and that it is all that is really required to 
safeguard any genuine special interests of the minorities as distinguished from 
those of the majority. Only that minority will insist to have still more and yet 
more to the last pound of fiesh which in fact cherishes secret designs to disint^ret 
the State, to create a state within a state or altogether to subvert the National 
State and hold all others under its subjection. Fortunately, no section of our 
countrymen belonging to the non-Moslem minorities mentioned above, harbours 
this treasonable design. It is only with regard to the Moslem Minority that this 
cannot be asserted with confidence ; and therefore, I shall deal separately with it 
later on. 

In this connection a point of far-reaching Importance and one which has 
a very serious bearing on the political and religious and cultural interests of the 
Christian, Jews and Parsee countiymen of ours in particular, must be mentioned in 
bold relief. Tbe anti-National and aggressive designs^ on the part of the Moslem 
minority constitute a danger to non-Moslem Indians in India and not only to the 
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Hindus alone. It is too clear a point to require any further elucidation here. It is 
the anti-Nation al attitude of the Moslem minority alone which is giving a handle 
to the British Government to obstruct further political and constitutional progress 
in Hindusthan. But in order to camouflage their own special responsiblity for 
this guilt the Moslems always try to drag in other minorities also in support of 
their' altitude and want the world to believe that all non-Hindu minorities are as 
determinedly uncompromising in the anti-National demands advanced by the Moslem 
League. The League always wants to pose as the champion of all non-Hindu 
minorities. But the fact is that the relations of Christians, Jews and above all 
our Parsee brethren have been for centuries most cordial with us Hindus and these 
non-Moslem minorities have never advanced any anti-National or unreasonable 
claims or had never indulged in political hooliganism or fanatical riots as a silly 
means to impress their political importance. My earnest suggestion therefore to 
our Christians, Jews, Parsees and such other non-Moslem minorities would be that 
they should openly and definitely disown the League designs, protest against 
being braketed with the Moslems under the misleading and mischievous common 
term “minorities”, call upon the Moslem League not to speak in general on their 
behalf and above all should definitely declare through their respective political 
organizations that they are perfectly willing and contented to form a common 
National front with the Hinaus under the conditions referred to above. If, but 
the Christians, the Jews, the Parsees and all non-Moslem minorities and the Hindus 
present a common understanding and a common front at any would be Round Table 
Conference or Constituent Assembly the Moslems will find themselves singularly 
isolated and will be forced to cease to speak in the name of “the minority problem” 
and will have to shoulder by themselves the responsibility of their anti-National and 
fanatical claims. These supercilious pretentions of Moslems of being a chosen 
minority, the bluff claiming political importance and historical traditions investing 
with an incomparable superiority amongst the Indian people in general, constitutes a 
challenge and an insult to our Christians, Jewish, Parsees and other countrymen too. 

(g) The Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress I have no space here nor 
the inclination to frame a charge-sheet against the Congress, enumerating the 
grievous errors it has been committing under the dictatorship of Gandhiji and the 
leaders of his persuasion ever since the Khilafat agitation ; setting at naught even 
the protests of such eminent Hindu Patriots as Lokamanya Tilak, Lala Lajpat 
Kai, Swami Shraddhanand and others, which errors have weakened and humiliated 
Hindiidom at every step. I have no inclination to do so or condemn them even in 
such harsh terms as the gravity of the errors in fact demand. Because I know 
that some of them have rendered eminent services to our Motherland and many 
of them meant well. Although the Congress as a body has been ungrateful to a 
degree in failing to appreciate the patriotic sacrifice and service the Hindu 
Mahasabhaits have rendered equally with and in cases even far more intensely than 
the Congressites in the fight for the Freedom of Hindusthan, yet let every Hindu 
Sangathairist be just and generous in brotherly appreciation of the patriotic motives 
of those of the Congressites who had been highly selfless and sacrificing. It is not 
their motive but their judgment and in a couple of cases a monomaniac incompe- 
tence which were responsible for the erroneous policy they persisted in, which has 
done incalculable harm to the Hindu cause and which if not checkmated is likely 
to jeopardise not only the legitimate interests of Hindudom far more dangerously 
than in the past but even the vital interests of the “Indian Nation” too as the 
Congress itself understands it and loves so well. 

It is not, therefore, to rake up fruitlessly the sad memories of the most 
grievous error which the Congressites committed in their identification with the 
Khilafat agitation but to warn against the imminent dangers of a similar type 
that I must refer to a few facts regarding the attitude of the Gandhist politicians 
in that ill-fated movement. In spite of the warnings of the Great Tilak Gandhiji 
committed the Congress to the purely communal, religious and extra territorial 
Khilafat agitation to placate the Moslems and himself went to the length of 
insisting on the point that the question of Swaraj itself should be subordinated 
to the Khilafat issue nay, he said it was the religious duty of the Hindus to 
help the Khalipha 1 And yet the same Congress leaders forbade the Congress 
even to touch the Nizam Civil Resistance movement as a thing unclean and 
denounced it as communal because it demanded the religious and cultural rights 
of Hindus \ Not only that but true to their words these Congressite Hindu leaders 
did not subordinate Swaraj to the Khilafat question only in its figurative aspect 
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but were hands in glove with the 3Ioslem leaders who instigated Amir Amanullakhan 
to invade India as he actually did. We have the word of Swami Shraddiianandji 
for it. The Swamiji publicly wrote to that elleet in protest in his "Liberator” 
and produced some documentary evidence and a draft telegram in Gandhiji’s 
handwriting to the Amir which Maulana Mahoraad Ali had shown to Swamiji. 
In his own "-Young India” Gandhiji admitted that the Afghans if successful were 
sure to establish their Kingdom in India ; (see A’oung India 1-0-21)— and yet 
these Congressite Hindu leaders did not dissociate themselves from the Moslem 
leaders in their open and secret activities to egg on the Afuhan Invasion, hut 
on the contrary promised support to this treacherous move. Gandhiji writes in 
his ‘'Young India” (4-5-21), “I would in a sense certainly assist the Amir of 
Afghanisthan if he waged war against the British GovenimentAby openlv telling 
my countrymen that it would be a crime to help the Government *etc.” If vou 
like to see the length these gentlemen bad gone in this adair vou may read a 
useful tract recently published by Mr. Karandikar of I'oona which is full of 
original extracts from the speeches and writings of the then Coiutcss Leaders 
and Gandhi’s Young India. W^hat is most surprising: to note is the fact that 
these Hindu Leaders outbid even the Ali Brothers, the ‘Xationar Maulana Azad 
and other Moslem leaders in maintaining that if the Amir succeeded in capturing 
Delhi, we would have won Swaraj I- for, they definitely stated that the rule of the 
Afghans was in itself a Swaraj, — “wc Hindu Moslems are one,— an indivisible 
Nation.” I vividly remember conversations I had with these Hindu leaders of 
Gandhist persuasion when they used to meet me then in prison. How expectantly 
they waited for the invading armies of the Amir to capture Lahore ! Well, after 
all, the Khilafat was guillotined by the Turks themselves and the Amir Amanullah 
instead of being an Emperor at Delhi was dethroned by a Bachha Sakii in Kabul 
itself ; and all that India reaped from the Khilafat agitation was the intensified 
Pan-Islamic fanaticism roused by that movement amongst the Indian Moslems 
all over India, aided and abetted by the Hindus themselves who paid dearly for 
this their folly there and then in Malabar, Kohat, Punjab, Bengal- and will have 
yet to pay unless they learn to react. 

While the Khilafat was on his brain, in a reply he gave to the correspondent 
of the ‘Daily Express’, London, Gandhiji disclosed his ]4an of converting the 
Afghans from faoatical turbulanee into a peaceful citizenship thus, "I would 
introduce the spinning wheel amongst the Afghan tribes also and then that will 
prevent them from attacking Indian territory. I feel the tribesmen are in their 
own way God-fearing people.” 

Y’'es, “in their own way”: That is the trouble. For, we can clearly discern 
their own way of God-fearingness in the ghastly^ light of Hindu inhabitations 
set on fire throughout the frontier line from Sindh to Kashmir, only Hindus 
looted, only Hindus killed, only Hindu women and men kidnapped ! Is not the 
Fakir of Ipi also a God-fearing man in his own way *? And the spinning wheel 
to persuade them from attacking India ! How many tienturies after. Sir ? And 
what are we Hindus to do in the meanw'hile ? To garrison the frontiers with 
hosts of Hindu damsels with the charm of the spinning wheel in their hands— as 
Gandhiji has suggested quite seriously at one of the sittings of the Round Table 
Conference ? 

■Well, gentlemen, I am not referring to these few details in any light mood. 
I want you to realise the mentality and the ideology of these Hindu leaders who 
still happen to be at the helm of the Congress. Neither Gandhiji or Pandit Nehru, 
nay, not even Subhas Babu or Mr. Roy who, although they do not contribute 
in any way to some of the above vagaries of the Gandhist school are still votaries — I 
call it victims— of the school of thought which says in so many words, “Give to 
the Moslems so much that they could not wish to ask for anything more.” They 
may sincerely believe that to be the cmx of Nationalism and wisdom. But do you, 
who do not wish to see Hindiidom humiliated and browbeaten into servility, 
believe it to be so ? If not, are you going to authorise these vei7 gentlemen by 
electing and returning them as representatives who can speak in the name of the 
Hindus once again at any Round Table Conference to come, to enter into any 
new pact with the Moslems on behalf of the Hindus, or entrust the destiny of 
the North Western Frontiers into the ha^nds of the Khan brothers who are the 
Congress Plenipotentiaries and Gandhiji’s certified Lieutenants there — as once the 
Ali brothers were ? I call upon those thousands of Hindus also who have not 
ceased to be Hindus but who still follow the Congress with a blind habitual trait 
to ponder as seriously as possible on these questions. 
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After the Khilafafc came the Blank cheques ; then the Communal Award 
or Decision,— lapses of memory’, make the Congress leaders call it sometimes this 
way some times that, but which always remains definitely unrejected and in 
fact accepted and worked out by them. Then rushed in the flood of circulars 
issued by Congress Ministers in all provinces : Mr. Pant, for example, assuring 
the Moslems amongst other things. I quote his words, “At Barabanki the Congress 
Government stopped Hindus from doing Arati in their own temples and blowing 
conch-shells during the whole period of Moharum and at several places during 
the Holi, the Hindus were prevented from sprinkling colour-water even on Hindus 
amongst themselves. At Jaunpur the District Magistrate was attacked by Moslems 
but the accused were released on the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Moslem League. The Congress Government has given representation to the Moslems 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength which came up to only 14 p.c. 
But out of four Collectors appointed by the Congress Government three were 
Moslems and out of 13 Deputy Collectors eight were Moslems”. So on and so 
on. Every Hindu should read this whole circular issued by the U. P. Congress 
Government. It is a masterpiece of self-condemnation. It was secretly circulated 
only amongst the Moslems but the Hindu Sabhaits, those cursed, ‘‘communalist” 
traitors got hold of some copies of this our ‘National’ confession and broad- 
casted its reprints. Space forbids me from quoting from other circulars issued 
by Provincial Congress Governments in C. P., Madras, etc. all fashioned after 
the same pattern pleading in substance before the Tribunal of the Muslim League : 
“Sir, we have deprived the Hindus everywhere of what is due to them and given 
Moslems overwhelmingly more than was due”, oppressed the Hindus as best as 
we could wherever the iMoslems were pleased to demand it : So let the League 
be pleased therefore, Sir, to certify that the Congress Ministries were truly 
impartial and perfectly National ! I I”. 

And the Moslem League has certified at last by observing the Day of 
Deliverance from the Congress Tyranny under which the Moslems groaned for the 
past two long long enduring years. In a way it was a tyranny : for in all those provinces 
were the Moslems only 7 to 12 p.c. in numerical strength but the Congress gave 
them posts in the stingy proportion of 40 p.c. only in the Educational, Police and 
other Administrative departments where they ought to have got cent per cent, in 
consideration of their historical importance, for their being the direct communal 
descendants of the Moghal Emperors 1 Has not even Lord Zetland referred to war- 
like qualities of the Moslems only this month, and reminded the Congressite 
Hindus that the Moslem Emperors ruled over India for a time, implying therebv 
that the Moslems were therefore some superior beings to the Hindus 1 It was 
fortunate that His Lordship was never sent in his early youth to any primary 
Maratha school. Otherwise he would have been deprived of the advantage of that 
argument by a little more knowledge of the fate of that Sloslem Empire, how the 
avenging hosts of Hindus had beaten to a chip the forces of these “Warlike 
Moslems” in a hundred battle fields, smashed to pieces this self-same Moghul Em- 
pire, rearing up an Independent Hindu Empire on the ashes of Moslem Pride and 
Power and held the Moghul Emperors as prisoners and pensioners in their hands. 

But it is no use now on the part of our Congress friends to fulminate against 
this latest move of the Moslem League. The Deliverance Day of to-day is but the 
inevitable logical consequence of the Hhilafat Day so gaily observed by the Congress 
yesterday. It is you who have initiated the Moslems into the belief that the more 
they demand the more yon yield, the more they frown the more you placate, the 
more they pocket the more you ofier, the more thankless they grow the more 
afflicted you are with craving for their thanks. Did you not offer them blank 
cheques ? Why then get startled, now that they begin to fill them up with whatever 
ransom they are pleased to demand I Dr. Munje, Bhai Paramanand and other 
leaders of the Hindu Maha Sabha protested against the Khilafat Policy, against 
your blank Cheques, against your meaningless “neither accept nor reject” vagaries, 
—but you then denounced them all as wicked Communalists, looked down even 
upon Shivaji and Pratap as misguided Patriots, because they conquered by the 
Sword and you gave yourself out as new Messiahs who have come to conquer by 
love alone, as world guides in direct communications with the inner voice. And 
now how pitiable it is to find you so sorely afflicted for want of guidance for 
yourselves to find out a way to appease and win over by love alone a single indivi- 
dual, the President of the League, that you should stand imploring at the gates of 
all the British Governors and the Viceroys to lend you a helping hand* 
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Then again, whenever it happened that some Briririh AutlioriLles or loaders 
referred to the i)oU‘-y of llie^ Hindu Maha f:^abha on a point here or rhcre with a 
tina'C of appreoiaiion, our Congress Xarionalists used to exclaim in ri.-’nteop.s 
indignation, “There what more proof is required to repose the an:iO>'ationaI aiiilt of 
these Hindu hlaha Sabhaite Conimunalists than the fact that the British peoi.ie 
should appreciate their policy on this or that point.” And now there is a rogadar 
scramble amongst these Xationalist Congress leaders to so'ure and ilourish in the 
face of the world certificates of appreciation from the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to prove that the Congress Ministries were after ail not so bad and had 
served under the British Government to its satisfaction. Moreover, it is also very 
funny to observe that those very Congress leaders, who blamed the Hiiidn 
Sanghatanisis whenever they claimed a legitimate protection from the British 
Government against the Moslem outrages on the Frontier or in Malabar or in 
Bengal, should notv be vying with each other in calling inpon Gosernors and the 
Viceroy to arbitrate as the best judges and save the Congress ivrosti.e bv declaring 
it not guilty in the very serious case framed aaaiiist them by tlie Zdosiem LeaamS 
Is it not now anti-Xational to appeal to the British^‘‘lhe third party”— “the out- 
siders” to step in to settle our mtenial dihereuces which we may have niih our 
Moslem countrymen ? 

It is also instructive and therefore necessary to point out here that this theory 
of “the third party” also constituted a Congress sui'erstitioii which w'as responsible 
for so many of its errors. They always used to fancy that the Moslems left to 
themselves would never indulge in any anti-Xational, ulterior, anti-Hindu designs. 
The Moslems,— including hicssrs. Jinnahs, Hiiqs and Hayat Ivhans,— were very 
simple-minded folks incapable of any political subterfuges and' as devotees of Islamic 
peace and goodwill had no aggressive political aims of their own against the 
Hindus. Nay, even the Frontier tribes, the “brave brother Moplas’*, the Moslem 
populations in Bengal or Bindh who indulge in such horrible outrages against 
Hindus have not taste for it all nursed within themselves— bud 'ftWe almost 
compelled to rise and revolt against the Hindus by “the Third Party” the Britishers. 
When the British did not step in, wc Hindus and Z^Ioslems lived together in j’^erfect 
amity and brotherly concord and Hindu Moslem riots was a thing simply 
unheard of’’. 

Thousands of Congressite Uiudiis are observed to have been duped iiiio this 
silliest of political superstitions. As if Mahamad Fasim, Ga^auis, Glioris, 
Allaudclins, Aiirangicbs were all inslicatecl by the British, by this Tliird J'art.y, 
to invade and lay waste Hindu India with a mad fanatical fury. As if the history 
of the last ten centuries of perpetual war between the Hindus and Mosh'ms was an 
interpolation and a myth. As if the Alls or Mr. Jinnah or Bir Bikandar were 
mere school children to be spoiled with the otTer of sugar pills by the British 
vagabonds in the class and persuaded to throw stones at the house of their 
neighbours. They say, “before the British came, Hindu Moslem riots, were a thing 
unheard of”. Yes, but because instead of riots Hindu Moslem war wars the order 
of the day. 

But supposing for a while what the Gaiidhists maintain that it is this third 
party, the British, who are solely responsible for hypnotising Moslems into anti- 
Hindu and anti-National tendencies, how is it that Gandhiji and his Congressite 
Lieutenants are invoking the very “third party”~the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to act as arbitrators, to judge whether the Congress was really guilty of 
the accusations levelled by the Moslem League against it ? Is the leading abettor 
the best person to arbitrate ? To request him whom you accuse as the leading 
instigator to investigate into the crime 1 If the Congress superstition was true then 
the British are sure to adjudge the Award in a way to intensify the ill-will and 
distrust between the Congressite and the League so as to undermine yet further 
any chances of Hindu Moslem understanding and concord. Bo then either your 
third party theory was wrong and superstitious or you have obviously bungled, in 
approaching the very mischief making third party to arbitrate. 

The simple fact which the Congressite Hindus would do well to take a note 
of even now and which would spare them from a series of such inconsistent and 
bungling steps is that the Moslem religion, theocratic traditions and histoiy all 
imbue them with inherent ambition of Islamic political Sovereignty. The British 
policy at times when it suits British interest does of course acts as a match— but 
the explosive magazine is genuinely Moslem. It could be held in check but woe 
to him who overlooks its existence and dupes himself into the belief that the 
match itself w^s th§ magazine. If not^ the British-make, any other match may 

42 
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serve the same purpose. Nay, spontaneous combustion is also its peculiar charac- 
teristic. Secondly, the Moslems are practical politicians to a fault. So they, in 
e-eneral, yield to and ally instinctively with the stronger, even ic be their worse 
opponent —and continue to bully the weaker. Has not England reduced them to a 
subject race in India and elsewhere ? But to-day England is strong of the two. 
So they will fawn on England and continue to aggrandise against the Hindus. If 
to-morrow the Hindus grow strongest they will be yielding to Hindus too and 
behave as brothers as they did in Maharashtra and Panjab in the days of the 
Peshwar or Eanjit Singh. That is why Hindu-Moslcm riots were a thing unheard 
of in days gone by “to quote the Congressite Slogan.” 

In all sincerity I request my Congressite brothers that intend of fulminating 
af^ainst the move of the League or what is more likely especially in the case of 
the Gandhist group instead of being yet more browbeaten, the best way would be 
to take it as an effective eye-opener and arrest their steps once for all on the danger- 
ous path thev were treading. They should simply refuse to have any further 
dealing with the Moslems as Moslems. Let the Indian National Congress rectify 
that fundamental mistake and be once more the real Indian National Congress as 
it claims to be. Let it be absolutely consistent with its own ideal of a territorial 
Nationalism and begin with a clean slate. Let it proclaim ouce for all that it 
stands by these principles alone ; 

Firstly, it recognizes no Moslem as a Moslem or Christian as a Christian or 
Hindu as a Hindu ; bat looks upon them all and deal with them all as Indians 
only ; and therefore, will have nothing to do with any special communal, religious 
or racial interests as apart from the fundamental interests guaranteed to all 
citizens alike. 

Secondly, it does not acknowledge any other constitutional principle with 
regard to electorates than the rule “one man one vote” and public services to go by 
merit alone. Only ^ one alternative it may condescend to subscribe in view of the 
peculiar situation in India to the effect that if Communal representation is to be 
resorted to at all then it must strictly be in relation to the commercial strength of 
the constituents and in the public services too that relation may bo observed, but 
only in so far as it is consistent with merit. 

Thirdly and above all, so long as such a National and just constitution could 
not be had, let the Congress resist^ the temptation of participating in any election 
whatsoever under a constitution which is deliberately meant to divide the integrity 
of the Indian people and is not only used on Communal divisions but is most 
unjustly harmful to the majority community and constitutes a standing instigation 
to the Moslem minority to act against the Nation as a whole as the present consti- 
tution aims to do. So long as there are separate electorates for the Moslems and the 
general which in fact means the Hindu one, then let the Moslem League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha participate in the elections and lot the Congress stand supremely 
aloof as a truly Indian National body which can never condescend to identify itself 
with any particular communal electorate. 

If but the Congress takes courage in both hands, rectides its past anti-Hindu 
and anti-National attitude and takes up the stand I have suggested above, the prestige 
of the Congress as a truly National organisation will immediately be enhanced. In 
that case it will regain in general the whole-hearted confidence of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha at any rate. 

But it can on no account continue to pay the double-faced game of getting 
elected on behalf of the Hindu Electorate as Hindus and betray the legitimate 
interest of the Hindus as Nationalists. It can no longer hunt with the hound and 
run with the hare. Otherwise the Moslems are bound to continue and rightly so 
to look upon It as a Hindu body while the Hindus will look upon it and rightly 
too as a pseudo-N ationalistic nuisance dangerous to the Hindu cause as well as 
the Indian National as a whole. 

May I hope that the Cpimress will open its eyes? If it does even now it is 
not yet too late I As n^ friend Mr. Ketkar proposes in “Maratha” of Poona, let 
me Congress observe a Day of Rectification to counteract the League’s Day of 
Deliverance, proclaim the truly National orientation suggested above and write to 
the League the last word closing all further correspondence, “Sir, if you come, 
with you; if do not without you; and if you oppose inspite of you~we shall 
continue the good fight to free our Hindusthan as best as we can. 

+1, • Moslem friends want to have a Royal Commission to define 

then rights let the Congress tell them uncompromisingly “if you want to have a 
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resort to any independent arbitration, Tpell, then, the highest tribunal of that 
can be but the League of Nations -which has already framed a Public Law with 
regard to the rights of minorities all over the world. ‘ The ease of Indian minori- 
ties also should be referred to the League.” In fact, had the Congress taken up 
this stand as uncompromisingly as possible and as Dr. Sliinjc had already suggested, 
then at the Pound Table Conterence things could never have drifted in this wild way. 

(h) The Hindu Maha Sabha will have to frame a detailed programme of its 
Economical policy in near ftitiire when it issues its electoral manifesto. Ail that 
I can do now is to suggest a few broad principles, as space forbids dilation. 
Firstly, it must be remembered that man is not altogether an economical being. 
It has been well said by Christ that man does not live by bread alone. As it 
is spiritually true it is also true in the Racial, Cultural, 'National and several 
others aspects that go to constitute the human nature. Therefore, the attempt to 
interpret all human history and human activities in economical terms alone, is 
altogether one sided and amounts to maintaining that man has no other urge in him 
to live but hunger. 

Besides hunger, the problem of bread, man has other appetites as fundamental 
as that sensual, intellectual, sentimental, some natural, some acquired, some person- 
al, some social, and his being is a complex one ; so also is his history. Alan has 
stomach but the stomach is not man. Therefore, the solution that is sometimes 
suggested to the cflcct that that economical community of interest provides the 
only and the best solvent of all religious, racial, national and other antipathies 
that divide mankind in the world is as superficial as simple. The fact that in 
Europe the very races and nations wherein the prophets of this school arose and 
preached and where giant efforts were made to revolutionise all human institutions 
and recast them into this economical mould alone, religious, racial and national 
differences have been assuming formidable proportions and have been persisting to 
assert themselves in Germany, Italy, France, Poland, England, Spain etc, in spite 
of centuries of the most intense propaganda to insist on economical community 
of interest, is enough to prove that you cannot altogether eliminate all religious 
or racial or national factors at a stroke, at a thought. Those who advance the easy 
argument : ‘If but you persuade all to unite on the economical plane and to for- 
get every other supersitious differences as the racial, cultural, etc.’ forget themselves 
that the very ‘‘but” in their argument rebuts the practical utility at any rate, apart 
from its theoretical soundness. Conscciiiently, the Hindu Saghatanists must in no 
case delude themselves with the belief that the economical programme alone will 
ever suflice to solve all cultural, racial and national dangers that threaten them 
throughout India. 

Becondly, they should remember that economical questions too are inextricably 
bound up under the circumstances obtaining in India with religious and racial 
complications. There are thousands of examines which the workers in the Hindu 
Sanghataiiist field know through experience that if a Hindu takes to a particular 
trade which happens to be the monopoly of the Moslems he is persecuted. A new 
Hindu Pinjari or Tangewala is threatened at several places with death. Witness 
the fact that Aloslem dacoits who attack cities and villages on the Frontiers and 
loot them proclaim at durm beats "we will only loot Hindus, no Moslem shop- 
keepers or money-lenders will we touch.” Hundreds of hundreds of cases of this 
type could be cited. Now, how are you to afford immediate relief to these Hindus 
unless by organizing them as Hindus ? Moslem police as Aloslems, defend them not. 
It is clearly a religious, racial and cultural plague and only the patent economical 
pills can afford no cure. To preach to these millions of fanatics, for example, the 
rioters in Sukkiir District that their economical interests are at one with the Hindus 
and thus convert them into human brotherhood 1 Well, let them try it who like I — 
but how many centuries will it take ? and what are the Hindus to do in the mean- 
while ? It is just to match the monomaniac remedy of Gandhip—the spinning 
wheel, by which he wants to convert the world into Ahimsa and make it resort to 
eternal disarmament 1 Yet, let the wise mouse himself be asked to put into prac- 
tice his excellent suggestion to bell the cat and let all others in the meanwhile 
take to other practical contrivances and steps to save themselves ? 

Consequently, leaving aside the doctrinaire solution of an human economical 
front or the airy hopes that if but we insist on the economical community of inter- 
est of all alike and unite all Indians at any rate, on the economical plane alone, all 
religious, racial, national and cultural animosities will vanish like a mist, we Hindu 
Sanghatanists should as practical politicians restrict our immediate economical 
programme to the economical advance of the Hindu Nation alone. 
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Taking into consideration the special circiimstaneos obtaining in India and the 
stage of social progress, the only school of economics which will suit our require- 
ments in immediate future is the school of Nationalistic Economy. To express all 
the leading pator and of our economical policy in a suitable formula, I should like 
to style it, as the policy of “National co ordination of class interests”. This is the 
economical flank of the Hindu Sanghatanist platform : 

(a) We shall first of all welcome the machine. This is a Machine age. The 
handicrafts will of course have their due place and encouragement. But National 
production will be on the biggest possible machine scale : 

(b) the peasantry and the working class form literally the chief source of 
National wealth, healh and strength as well ; for a stalwart army also has 
for its recruit depot to depend chiefly on these very classes which supply the Nation 
with the first two requisites. Therefore every eiFort will be made to revigourate 
them and the villages which are their cradle. Peasants and labourers must be 
enabled to have their share in the distribution of wealth to such an extent as to 
enable them not only with a bare margin of existence but the average scale of a 
comfortable life. Nevertheless it must be remembered that they too being a part 
and parcel of the Nation as a whole must share obligations and responsibilities 
and therefore can only receive their share in such a way as is consisteiit with 
the general development and security of the National Industry, manufacture and 
wealth in general ; 

(c) as the National capital is under the present circumstances mainly in- 
dividual and indispensable for the development of National Industry and Manu- 
facture, it also will receive due encouragement and recompense ; 

(d) but the interests of both the capital and labour will be sub-ordinaied 
to the requirement of the Nation as a whole ; 

(e) if an industry is flourishing, the profits will be shared in a large portion 
by the labourers. But on the contrary if it is a loosing concern, not only the 
Capitalist but to a certain extent even the Labourer will have to be satisfied with 
diminishing returns so that the National Industry as such may not altogether 
be undermined by the overbearing attitude of the selfish class interests of either 
the capitalists or labourites. In short the claims of the capital and labour will 
be so co-ordinated from time to time as to enable the Nation as a whole to 
develop its National Industry and manufacture and make itself self-sufficient ; 

(f) in cases some of the key industries or manufactures and such other items 
may be altogether nationalised if the National Government can afford to do so 
and can conduct them more efficiejitly than private enterprise can do ; 

(g) the same principle applies to cultivation ot Land. We should so co- 
ordinate the interest of the Landlord and the peasant that the National agricultural 
production may on the whole be developed and does not suffer owing to any selfish 
tussle between the class interests of the Landowner or the tenants or the tiller ; 

(h) ill some eases the Government may take over the land and introduce 
state cultivation if it can serve to train up the peasant class as a whole with 
use of big machines and agriculture on a large and scientific scale ; 

(i) "all strikes or lockouts which arc obviously meant or inevitably tend to 
undermine and cripple National Industry or production in general or are calculated 
to weaken the economic strength of the Nation as a whole must be referred to 
state arbitration and get settled or in serious cases quelled ; 

{]) private property must in general be held inviolate ; 

(k) and in no case there should be on the part of the State any expropriation 
of such property without reasonable recompense ; 

(l) every step must be taken by the state to protect National Industries 
against foreign competition. 

I have hurriedly lined out the above items to serve as illustrations only. The 
National economical strength must grow and the Nation must be made economically 
self-sufficient ; these two form the pivot of the Policy. 

A special feature of no loss importance of this Hindu Sanghatanist economics 
must of course be to safeguard the economical interests of the Hindus wherever 
and whenever they may be threatened by the economical aggression of the non- 
Hindus as happens to day of a set policy in the Nizam State, in Punjab, in 
Bhopal, in Assam and in several other parts of India. Hindu Sabhas in all 
localities should make it a point to see that the Hindu peasants, the Hindu traders, 
the Hindu labourers do not suffer at the hand of non-Hindu Aggression while 
the conflicting class interests amongst the Hindus themselves should be solved in 
the light of the above general principle. 
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The European War The two explicit resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee regarding our Policy towards the War in Europe lca\e nothing more 
to be said on that subject, as no new event has happened to demand a\'hane'c. 
I exhort the British Government once more that a deliuite and immediate 
declaration of granting the Huminiqn Status as coiUomi-lated in the Wcsiminster 
statute to India, at the end of the War at the latest is the only means to secure a 
whole-hearted sympathy of the Hindu people with England in this present strimele 
and to ensure the willingness even of an Independent India in future to continue 
a co-partnership in the commonwealth on equal terms any delay in granting the 
Dominion Stains as an immediate step to enable India to tread on the path of 
evolutionary progress towards her ultimate political destiny would prove dangerous 
even to the" solidarity of the Biitish Commonwealth. The rise and ray id advance 
of Japan in the East, of Russia, Italy and^ Germany in the West are events 
portentous and a contented and self-governing India cannot bn: be a miuhtv factor 
in strengthening the Biitish position in facing any anti-British combination. But 
no amount of political sophistry can disarm Indian disuonteiu and make her 
tolerate the humiliation qf continuing as a Biitish dependency. Do you ex]-ect 
any longer to dupe her into the belief that it is only the want of an iindersianding 
between the Indian majority and minority, the llimlus and iMuslims ^\ith regard 
to such details as the percentage in representation etc. that justifies England in 
delaying the grant of Dominion Btaliis forthwith ? h'bc British statesmen have 
recently stated that their conscience forbids to thiiist an understaiicling on the 
minority, the Moslems, in India, against their will and would not move an inch 
till the Hindus and Moslems have produced a willing compromise and a common 
demand for a progressive constitution. It was really a news to learn that Eng- 
lish Statesmen have grown so god-fearing and Democratical almost overnight as 
not to be willing to thrust on any people anything against their own will 1 
But may it be asked that when you thrust your unmitigated political autocracy 
on India, was there any plebisito taken to ascertain Indian opinion ? Or did 
you take a plebisite or receive a united request from the minority and the 
majority when only a couyile of months ago you scrapped up the provincial 
autonomy at a stroke and invested Governors with powers to conduct 
the Government at their own discretion and in their own judgment ? And if you 
could thrust undiluted autocracy, a vassalage on India and hold her as a dep.ciidciu-y, 
can you not thrust a Dominion Status on her in spite of the will of a Minority 
and especially so when the majority has unanimously demanded it ? You can 
thrust curses— can you not thrust blessings ? The sooner the British people cease 
to have a resort to these transparent political subteifugcs and to utilise the Moslem 
minority to camouflage their own unwillingness to grant Hindusthan her birth 
right, her Bwarajya, while she is still treading on an evolutionary path of political 
progress the better for England, the better for India. If the evolutionary path is 
thus altogether closed to the Hindus in particular by empowering the J\loslems 
with a definite veto on all equitable progress a deadlock may ensue, but only for a 
while. Because nature hates vaccum, and if evolutionary progress is denied the 
gathering forces of Time Spirit cannot but take the other and more d .ngerous turn. 

Unless indeed something unexpected and a far more imminent and urgent 
duty faces us in the meanwhile, I call upon all Hindu Sabhas whether local, 
provincial or central to concentrate their efforts on the following three-fold cons- 
tructive programme in the main. 

We have numberless tasks before us, all useful, all pressing, in their own 
way. But it is always better to begin with the beginning. Instead of getting lost 
in details or trying to do all at once and ending in leaving everything undone or 
illdone or bungled, carried awaw by anything and everything that comes in the 
way, it is always wiser to choose relatively what is most fundamental, most 
effective and at the same time within the reach of our present resources and ability 
and hit upon a plan to intensify our efforts on those items only in the main. 

We should also remember that unless we gather strength wc cannot and 
should not always be after precipitating struggles only for the sake of demonstra- 
tion and excitement at the risk of courting an inevitable failure, when it is uncalled 
for. Navigators abide by the tide. Even lions lie in wait. Great dreadnaughts 
are built in silent and hidden quarters of the ports before they are called out in 
action and can with their multi-throated roar and fire route their opponents. 

I have not selected the following items at random. All the above factors are 
taken into consideration in their selection. These three items are the most funda- 
mental, the most urgent, and yet quite within the reach of almost every Hindu 
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Sanghatanist who means to do the really needful at the hour which, though it 
may not be quite exciting to begin with, is yet quite sure to enable the forces of 
Hindudom to face a righteous fight in defence of its honour and freedom when 
the hour is struck. Those who can undertake other items of the Sanghatan work 
along with these may of course do so. But our first and foremost attention must 
be concentrated on these three items for the next two years to begin with. 
Whatever we will be able to accomplish in this direction _ within these two years 
will put us in a position of vantage to solve other questions far more eflectively 
than it can be done if we take them up now. Therefore.— 

Intensify your efforts on conducting a whirlwind campaign at every village 
and town and city to,— 

(1) Remove Untouchability. 

(2) Compel all Universities, colleges and schools to make military training 
compulsory to students and secure entry into the Naval, Aerial and Military forces 
and institutions for your youths in any and every way. 

(3) Prepare the Hindu-Electorate to the utmost measure possible to vote only 
for those Hindu Sanghatanists who openly pledge to safeguard Hindu interests, 
and not to vote for the Congress Candidates, who can never serve Hindu interest 
with full freedom and boldness even if they wish or promise to do so, so long as 
they are bound by the Congress discipline and tied to the Congress ticket. 

The first of these items will enable you to consolidate at least a couple of 
crorcs of your own brethren who are religiously, culturally, nationally and in every 
other way as much a part and parcel of Hindudom as any of us can claim to be. 
Every local Hindu Sabha must see to it in its own locality that these our so 
called untouchable brethren arc immediately elevated to the level of the so-called 
touehables by securing to them all fundamental rights which every citizen, even 
non-Hindu, are entitled to exercise in public life. We should persuade our 
touchable brothers, in cases wherever untouchable brothers are oppressed in any way 
on the only ground of untouchability based on birth alone, to fight their cause out 
if need be by resorting to law Court. Of course we should on no account molest 
or disrespect the sentiments of our Sanatani brothers so far as their personal 
freedom is concerned. But in public schools, conveyances, posts, services and in 
every aspect of public life no Hindu should be permitted to deprive other Hindus 
of their public rights on ground of caste or untouchability alone, Whatever social 
equality we Hindus allow to Moslems and other non -Hindus must as of a right 
belong to our Hindu brothers of whatever caste they be. To act otherwise is in 
reality an insult to our common Hinduness. It must be plainly mentioned here 
that even those who are at present bracketed as untouchables arc themselves 
guilty of this sin just like those who arc bracketed as touchable Hindus. 
For, every untouchable caste treats some other caste supposed to be in- 
ferior to it as untouchable as ruthlessly as it is treated itself by others. 
The sin is common to all of us and therefore, let us all join hands together and 
be determined to remove this curse with a supreme effort. In the meanwhile our 
Sanatani brothers may rest assured that barring the fundamental rights which 
every citizen is entitled to in public life, the Hindu Mahasabha will always refrain 
from having any recourse to law to thrust any religious reform on any sect with- 
in the Hindu fold even in the case of untouchability. But those Hindu Sangathan- 
mts, who are convinced of the incalculable harm untouchability has done and is 
doing, should also be free to act up according to their own conscience in their own 
dealings. The lines on which I call upon the Hindu Sangathanists to carry on an 
intense campaign of removing untouchability would be made clear from time to 
time as the work proceeds. I may mention here even at the risk of a personal 
reference^ that those who can should make it a point to read the report of the 
Eatnagiri Hindu Sabha under my lead in conducting such an intense campaign 
against untouchability which was attended with notable success. It will also make 
it clear that the approach of the Hindu Sabha to the question of the removal of 
untouchability differs at the root from the approach of the Gandhist attempt to 
remove it. Therefore, although we may co-operate yet we should not identify our 
movement with the Gandhist movement. 

In the next two years’ time we Hindu Sabhaits must do more in removing 
untouchability than two hundred years could do in the past. 

So far as the second item is concerned the plans will be outined in the All- 
India Committee and the sittings of the Working Committee from time to 
time. 
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The third item constitutes, of course, the very key-stone of the '?vhole proirram- 
me. Unless and until the Hindu electorate does not rcuirn only the Hindu 
Sangathanists to the Legislatures and local bodies but allows the Congress the right 
to represent the Hindu electorates iu the eyes of the Government, the Hindus must 
continue to remain as political orphans in Hindusthan, in their own country. The 
Hindus may fight and win political rights as they have done to a great extent in 
the past. But so long as they have not cured themselves of this suicidal folly of 
resigning those rights in the hands of the Cormress at the polls, they can never' ex- 
pect" to strengthen the legitimate position of Hindiidom in India But on the con- 
trary will find themselves as non-entities and the Moslems alone more profiled by 
those very rights which the Hindus have won and consequently, in a position to 
suppress the Hindus with all the greater impact. 

Remember also that a new Round Table Conference or a sort of a Constituent 
Assembly may be called in near future. So long as the Hindus return as their 
representatives the Congressite alone, the Government is bound and iusiiried to 
look upon the Congress protests against it. And they will not recognize the Con- 
gress as representing the Moslems or the nation as a whole even if the Congress 
claims that position ; because the Moslems refuse to return any ^Moslem on ihe 
Congress ticket as a rule. Even _Dr. Kitchlew was defeated at the* moslera polls be- 
cause he stood on the Congress ticket. Under such circumstances, there is a grave 
and a sure danger of a further surrender of Hindu rights to Moslem demands which 
are already claiming equality of status even in the Hindu provinces. There will be 
no use of protest from the Hindu ISangatlianist Party or of the secret bickerings 
or fulminations of those Hindus in the Congress camp itself who personally hate 
this attitude on the part of the Congress as an organization ; for, there will be no 
party with credentials from the Hindu electorate to represent them, who can advo- 
cate at the Conference the legitimate Hindu rights as freely and bohlly and uncom- 
promisingly as the Moslem League representatives can do theirs. 

But if the Hindu electorate docs ever come to its senses, refuses to return the 
Con<^ressite candidates and returns only the Hindu Bangathanists in majority, the 
Hindus can have Hindu Sangathanist Government in at least seven provinces as 
the Moslems have in the Punjab, Bengal, etc., and the Hindus can capture enough 
political power so as to be in a position to remove at least 75 per cent of the 
grievances under which they are groaning now even in provinces like IT. P. where 
they form the majority and the Congress ruled. The Provincial police and the 
public service will be under the command of Hindu Sangathanist Governments and 
will not dare to trample on or neglect Hindu rights. Nay, the Moslems of them- 
selves, will neither dare to encroach upon Hindu rights nor put forward such 
intolerable anti-Hindu or antinational demands. As we have no grudge against 
the Moslem minority in so far as their legitimate rights are concerned and as the 
Hindu Sangathanists are ever willing to live in an honourable friendship and amity 
with their Moslem countrymen in Hindusthan, the Moslem minority too will have 
every protection in the exercise of its legitimate rights. 

Therefore, all our efforts must be intensely concentrated during the next two or 
three years in persuading the Hindu electorate to vote for the Hindu Sangathanists 
alone and not to vote for the Congressites in any further elections. This will require 
a daily press devoted to the Hindu Sangathanist cause and a Central Fund. Above 
all we shall have to form a Hindu Party— including Sanatanists, Arya Samajists and all 
such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections, who have not as yet any formal connection 
with the Hindu Mahasabha as an organisation but are as devoted Hindu Sangathanists 
as the Hindu Sabhaits themselves. The ways and means of effecting it all is a 
matter of detail and ought to be attended to by the local, provincial and the Cen- 
tral Hindu Mahasabha organisations and above all by all Hindu Sangathanists 
whether they be formal members of the Hindu Sabha or not. 

But if in spite of our efforts the Hindu Electorate persists in its suicidal 
folly and votes for the Congress and we do not secure a majority at the polls, 
never mind. Our efforts are sure to succeed in securing a minority, as we already 
find in Maharastra and some other places that Hindu Sangathanist candidates are 
not only elected in some hotly contested elections against the Congress but in 
cases have topped the polls. And even the presence of a minority of devoted Hindu 
Sangathanists in l^islatures and local bodies acts as an effective check on the way- 
wardness of the minority, gives a tongue unto Hindu grievances and paves a way 
to further progress and power. 

But if we are completely outvoted at the elections and do not secure a single 
seat, never mind stilL We shall acknowledge the defeat and share the humiliation 
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in general But we can proudly claim for ourselves iiKlivicIually that we did not 
betray our conscience in spite of overwhelming odds. The responsibility of the 
electoral defeat and the humiliation will lie on the Hindu electorate in general 
and not on Iiim who casts his own vote at any rate on the Hindu side. Moreover 
the very threat of a contest in elections against the Congress on such a righteous 
issue is bound to compel the Congress to be more and more afraid of sacrificing 
Hindu interests on the altar of the fettish of a pseudo-Nationalism. 

To join the national fight when and while the forces are wanning, is patriotic 
enough. But when the fight for a righteous cause is almost lost, to persist still in 
rallying round its banner and refuse to betray one’s conscience to the last, in spite 
of a general defeat and humiliation,— is simply heroic ! and all that an honest 
soldier can individually do I If he cannot share the joy of a general victory 
nothing can denrive him of the supreme satisfaction of having done his duty w'elll 
This should be the faith wdth which the Hindu Sangathanists should continue* 
their contest under the present circumstances. Let us determine, even if the 
worst comes to the worst, to be the last of the devoted batch of the Hindu San- 
gathanisls than to be the first of the Hindu traitors. 

Resolutions — 2nd Day — Calcutta — 29th December, 1939 

The Commuxal Award 

The main subjects dealt with to-day were the Communal Award, the Hyderabad 
satyagraha and reforms, the Bnkkur riots and the demand for the release of 
political prisoners. 

The resolution on the Communal Award which was moved by Mr. N. C, 
Chatterji, General Secretary, ran : — 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its emphatic coiideninaiiou of the 
Communal Award as the basis of the present Indian Constitution and appeals to 
all Indians to organize a country- wide agitation for its abolition on the following, 
among other grounds 

It is against all principles of Democracy and cuts at the very root of Indian 
Nationalism ; 

It retains and extends the evil of separate communal electorates fatal to 
representation upon a national basis on which alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly be built up ; 

It introduces the unprecedented system of statutory majority and statutory 
minority which is a negation of responsible Democratic Government and only 
accentuates communal oitterness ; 

It prevents the free formation and grouping of parties in the Legislature on 
the basis of social and economic programmes on -which Democracy dej^ends ; 

It has split up the body-])olitic and the electorate into 18 ditferent sections 
or groups each of which is to elect by itself and separately its own representatives 
so as to render them incapable of a national outlook and common points of view, 
policies or programmes ; 

It is grossly unfair to Hindus, particularly in the Central Legislature and 
in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam where they have 
been allotted a smaller number of seats than what their population-strength 
entitles them to ; 

It gives to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and Assam, excessive weightage 
of representation at the expense of both Hindus and Musalmans ; 

The Mahasabha declares that there will be no peace in the country unless 
and until the Communal Award is annulled. 

Mr. Chatferji said that if Bengal -was to live the Communal Award must go. 
No province in India had been so hard hit as Bengal by the Award, which was 
a crude device to crush the province, because it was “the citadel of Indian 
nationalism.” For Bengal, it was not a matter of mere debate, it was a matter 
of^ life aud death. The Award was designed deliberately to crush and cripple 
Hindus. It was not an Award, but a punitive, vindictive measure to punish 
Hindus, particularly the Hindus of Bengal. 

The Moslem League, he continued, had been championing and acclaiming 
the Award because it wanted to foster communal differences and animosity. “We 
are out to destroy this Award, because we want to destroy communal animosity 
and bickerings.” Mr. Chatterji added : “The sooner this Communal Award is 
expunged from the Statute Book the better for the whole of India.” 
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After discussinp; the representation of Tarioiis commiiniries in proportion 
to their respective numerical strength, particularly in Bengal, Mr. Chatterii said 
that they were not quarrelling over figures and seats, but" the fact that faceci them 
was that the eftect of the Communal Award in Bengal had been to set u]) a 
sectarian grouping in the political life of the province. The group that had seized 
power w’as working on communal lines and was abusing its ""power in order to 
cripple and crush the Hindus. 

“The Hindus were opposed to the Communal xiward on principle, not merely 
to secure a few more seats, but because they were opposed to a sectarian policy. 
They stood for a national policy and for joint electorates. Let Hindus not believe 
Moslem League or Congress fanatics when they say that the Hindiisabhaits are 
commiinalists,” he declared. "They are not. Their outlook is nationalistic, and, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, they will never lower the tiag of nationalism. 

“The Communal Award having proved disastrous for the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is time that they worked unitedly for its annulment. It can only be fouaht 
by a real consolidatioii of Hindus. We refuse to obey the dictates and nats 
of Mahatmas, Sardars and Pundits. We want to "return genuine Hindu 
representatives to the legislatures, pledged to fight the Communal Award which 
is a menace to both Hindus and Moslems.” 

Seconding the resolution, Si?' Gokul Chand Xcu'ang (Punjab) said that they 
wanted to do away with the Communal Award because their ideal was to form 
a united nation in India. So long as the Award remained, the peoples of India 
could not become united, nor could they hope to win Swaraj. 

The present attitude of Moslems was that unless their demands were conceded 
the political progress of India must be held up. That attitude was an outcome 
of the Communal Award. 

Supporting the resolution, Dr, Eadha Kumud Mukerji observed that the 
Award was the outcome of a “divide and rule” policy. The scheme of separatism 
involved in the Award had been foisted even upon communities and parties who 
had not asked for it, namely, Shias, Indian Christians and Indian Women. The 
Award was not a concession to any particular community out of regard for its 
welfare. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

SUKKTJR PlIOTS 

The resolution relating to the Sukkur riots condemned Moslem agitation for 
possession of the Mauzilgah, “which was never used as a mosque, which has been 
in possession of the Government since British rule was established 100 years ago, 
and which was being used for various purposes. 

“The Mahasabha appealed to the Government not to yield to the demand of 
the Moslems, as that would result in the creation of a permanent source of 
communal trouble as the buildings were in close proximity to Sri Sadbella, a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage. 

It also condemned the Sind Government for “having failed firmly to deal with 
the Manzilgah agitation and protect Hindu life and property,” and urged upon the 
Government to take “vigorous measures in arresting and dealing out punishment to 
all culprits, irrespective of their position, to rescue abducted women and children 
and to provide for adequate compensation to Hindu sufferers by levying a punitive 
tax on the Moslems concerned in the affected area.” 

The Sabha appealed to His Excellency the Governor to appoint an impartial 
committee to inquire into the causes of the riots. ^ 

Dr. B, S, Moonje, who sponsored the resolution, said that the only effective way 
of protecting the Hindu minorities in Moslem majority provinces was to establish 
Hindu Ministries in the seven provinces where the Hindus were in a majority. The 
remedy, he added, lay in the hands of the Hindus themselves, and at the next 
elections to the legislatures the Hindus should return only Hindu Sabha representa- 
tives, not Congress representatives. That was also the only way of protecting Hindu 
interests in East Bengal. 

Speaking in support of the resolution, Mr. Basantram, President of Sukkur 
Municipality, said that he had witnessed the murder of Hindus and the destruction 
by fire of Hindu property. He alleged that in Sukkur alone over 200 murders were 
committed and 196 buildings burned, while the loot was worth many lakhs, (cries of 
shame). He maintained that the ringleaders had not been arrested. On the other 
hand, he said three Hindu leaders who were engaged in affording relief to victims of 
the rioting had been deported* The resolution was carried, 

43 
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Other Eesolutiohs 

A resolution urgint? the immediate rele.ise of political prisoners was put from 
the Chair, and carried unanimously. Moving the resolution, Mr. Savarkar said that 
it was the duty of every Hindu to work for the release of these youths. 

Another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously demanded 
the restoration of temples and places of worship which had been converted into 
mosques or put to other use. The President explained that the resolution was a 
counter-move to Moslem agitation for the restoration of certain places which were at 
one time mosques. 

Still another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously urged 
the redress of “grievances” of the Hindu subjects of Khairpur State, in the Puniab. 
Mr. Savarkar said that it was part of the Mahasahba’s programme to agitate for the 
redress of grievances of Hindu subjects in Moslem States. They had already taken 
up the cause of the Hindu subjects of Hyderabad State, and they intended to 
espouse the cause of the Hindu subjects of Bhopal. 

By another resolution, the Sabha expressed satisfaction at the ‘successful 
termination” of the civil resistance movement in Hyderabad (Deccan), characterized 
the reforms announced by the Nizam’s Government as “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing” and urged upon that Government “to give effect to the proposed 
reforms, inadequate as they are, without further delay,” The Mahasabha then 
adjourned. 

Resolutions*— Srd. Day — Calcutta— • 30th. December, 1939 

N. W. F. PR. ADMINISTRATIOlSr 

Criticism of the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus is contained in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Mahasabha, which concluded to-day. 

Other important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the 
war, the formation of a Hindu “militia”, India’s future Constitution, and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The first resolution considered related to the administration of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and read : — 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its emphatic condemnation of the weak-kneed 
policy pursued by the Government of India on the North-West Frontier of India, 
which has led to frequent raids in the border districts, cases of kidnapping, 
loss of life of Government Officers, both Indian and British, and a huge expendi- 
ture from the Indian Exchequer year after year. 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha regards the Congress administration in the 
North-West Frontier Provinces as a failure inasmuch as it has failed to take effec- 
tive steps for the prevention of raids and kidnapping.” 

Eai Bahadur Beliram of Dera Ismail Khan, who moved the resolution, described 
some of the happenings in the Frontier Province during the Congress Administra- 
tion and said that although in a minority, the Hindus of the province did not ask 
for more seats in the legislature or other special privileges but what they wanted 
was that their lives and property should be protected from tribal attacks. He said 
that the tribal peoples singled out Hindus for their depredations and spared Moslems. 

Diwan Dasram Bagai, also of the Frontier Province, seconded the resolution 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Bengal Ministry 

The conference then discussed the resolution on the Bengal Ministry which w'as 
moved by Dr, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee. The resolution, which was passed, read : 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its strong protest against the openly com- 
munal and reactionary policy of the present Ministry in Bengal as evinced by its 
various legislative enactments and administrative measures calculated to curb the 
rights and liberties of the Hindus of Bengal and cripple their economic strength 
and cultural life. 

“As instances may be mentioned the following : The passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Act which is not only anti-Hindu but also anti-national 
with its introductions of separate electorates in the constitution of the Corporation 
of Calcutta. 

“Introduction of the communal ratio in the public services ; 

“Undue preference to Mohammedans in the recruitment to public services in 
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defiance of the recommendations of the Public Service Commission or Tvithout 
reference to them ; 

‘‘Discriminatory treatment against Hindu officers in public services. Posting, 
transferring and promoting of officers on communal considerations ; 

“Moslem ization of certain services, especially the educational service ; 

“Lowering of the standard of efficiency and integrity of the administration by 
the introduction of the principle of minimum qualification"; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of educational grants and distri- 
bution of stipends and scholarships ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of grants from the Public Ex- 
chequer for purposes of relief and in respect of agricultural and industrial loans ; 

“Abuse of politiciil power for the purpose of economic strangulation of the 
Hindus ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of licence and contracts ; 

“Attempting to corrupt the Bengali language and undermine the foundations 
of Hindu culture ; 

“Persistent negligence in the matter of checking widespread destruction and 
desecration of Hindu temples, idols and places of worship ; 

“Unwarranted interference with the peaceful performance of Hindu religious 
holds and ceremonies in private houses and public festivals ; 

“Interference with liberty of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom of 
association of Hindus ; 

“Subsidizing Mohammedan newspapers out of public funds for purposes of 
communal propaganda ; 

“Failure to take effective stos for the prevention of crime against Hindu 
women and for the protection of Hindu property against Moslem aggression. 

“This Sabha calls upon the Hindus of Bengal to unite and organise in defence 
of their rights, liberties and culture under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
against the flagrant encroachments made thereon under the policy pursued by the 
present Ministry. This Sabha further calls upon the Hindus of India to stand by 
the Hindus of Bengal in their fight for the maintenance of their just rights and 
interests.” 

Speaking in Bengali, Dr. Skyama Prasad Mukherjee said that a short while 
ago, on the motion of Mr, A. K, Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, he and Mr. 
B. C. Ohatterjee waited on the Premier and told him of certain grievances from 
which the Hindus of Bengal suffered on account of the policy of the Ministry, 
That was three weeks ago, but no reply had been received from Mr. Huq. 

Proceeding Dr. Mukherjee said that the plight of Bengali Hindus was directly 
attributable to the Communal Award. In fairness to Moslems, it had to be ad- 
mitted that the Award had not been devised by them (the Moslems), but by the 
British Government. If Hindus wanted to live as a community they must at all 
costs have the Award annulled. 

Referring to the activities of the Bengal Ministry, Dr. Mukherjee said that 
if it worked for the commonweal, then, in spite of the Award, the Hindus would 
have nothing to complain of. But it had to oe recorded that the high hopes which 
they had entertained when Mr. Fazlul Huq became Premier had not materialized. 
Soon after his assumption of office, Mr. Huq, he said, developed a strong communal 
bias, and devised measure after measure detrimental to the interests of Hindus. 
Dr. Mukherjee maintained that it was owing to the activities and the public utter- 
ance of Mr. Huq and some other prominent members of the Moslem League that 
a belief had come to be entertained by the Moslem masses that a Moslem raj 
had been established in Bengal. He added that, left to themselves, the Moslem 
masses had no strong communal bias and were willing to live in peace with their 
Hindu neighbours. Analysing the resolution, he said that there were in it 19 specific 
instances of discriminatory action by the Bengal Ministry, but the catalogue 
could be amplified several times. They were prepared to prove to the hilt 
every item mentioned in the list if they were given an opportunity to do so. 

Dr. Mukherjee added that the difference between the list of grievances set 
forth by Mr. Huq against the Congress Ministries and that given in this resolution 
represented the difference between truth and falsehood. While the Hindus of Bengal 
demanded their rights, they desired that all other communities in the province 
should equally enjoy their respective rights. There should be no usurpation and no 
dispossession. The present Ministry had failed to hold the balance even, and its 
tendencies and actions had always been prejudicial to the interests of Hindus. Dxi 
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Mukherjee, in conclusion, urged that in all future elections to local or legislative 
bodies they should return men who would be able to uphold Hindu interests on an 
All-India basis, without, at the same time, injuring the interests of other 
communities. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar (Poona) said that the psycholo- 
gical explanation of the “atrocities” which had been committed by Moslems on 
Hindus in the different parts of India was that they (the Moslems) were actuated by 
a spirit of aggrandizement, and held the belief that it was their mission to rule and 
the mission of others to submit. The average Hindu, on the other hand, had the 
mentality of defeatism and surrender* It was that mentality that was at the root 
of the plight of the Hindus to-day. If they gave up their spirit of defeatism and 
stood unitedly to protect their rights, he had no doubt that Moslems would be 
more reasonable and would not encroach upon those rights. 

Srimati Sabitri Debi (a Greek convert) and Mr. iV. K, Basu spoke in support 
of the resolution. Mr. 8. N. Banerji, who followed, said that it was a matter of 
regret that there should be still four Hindu members in what he termed the “com- 
munal Bengal Ministry”, He called upon the Hindus to demand their resignation. 
Swami Satyanand and Mr. Sasi Bhusan Gangooly supported the resolution, 
which was carried with acclamation. 

The HiifDU Militia 

The Mahasabha resolved to form a volunteer corps of its own, to be known as 
“Hindu Militia,” and called upon Hindus betwen ages of 18 and 45 to enlist as 
members of the “Militia.” 

The preamble stated that such a move was necessary in view of the fact that 
Lord Zetland “has indirectly encouraged Moslems to regard themselves as having 
more relations with independent Moslem nations beyond the frontiers of India, that 
prominent leaders of the Moslem League, such as Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the 
Premier of Bengal, has threatened actual revolt and civil war if the future Indian 
constitution is not drafted to their entire satisfaction, and that Moslems are 
organizing and training bands of militia of their own, such as the Khaksars who 
gave so much trouble to the Congress Government in the United Provinces.” 

Dr. Moonji said that after the declaration of war, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
the Premier of the Punjab, announced that he would give ten lakhs of soldiers from 
the Punjab to fight on the side of England against Germany, The question might 
very well be asked what were the Hindus going to contribute ? Mahatma Gandhi 
had said that the Congress, which some people described as a Hindu organization, 
could not give soldiers or money but could help England only with its moral 
sympathy. He left it to his hearers’ commonsense to decide whether an offer of 
moral support would be better appreciated than an offer of men and weapons. 

Dr. Moonje asked his audience to draw a picture in their minds of what 
would happen should England fail to defeat Germany. It was quite likely, he said, 
that Moslem nations across the North-Western Frontier might invade India, and 
the Moslems here would support them. They could well imagine what would be 
the fate of Hindus in such an eventuality. The danger was obvious. In the 
circumstances, the only remedy for the Hindus was to form their own militia. 

Dr. Moonje said that every Hindu between the ages of 18 -45 must not only 
have military training but must also know how to wield the lathi and the sword. 
A Hindu youth might forego literary education, but he must go to a military school 
and to the akhara for military training and physical culture. He called upon 
every Hindu family to send at least one son to the Bhonsle Military School at 
Nasik for military education. 

Seconding the resolution, Bhai Parmanand said that the philosophy of non- 
violence could not be the philosophy of guiding national life. The theory of non- 
violence preached by Mr. Gandhi, and accepted by the Congress was against the 
culture, tradition and history of the Hindus. It was against the teaching of their 
scriptures. Dr, Amulyaratan Ghose, Mr. Anandapriya Kale, Professor Deshpande and 
Mr. Bindheswari Prosad also supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Defence op India & War 

Mr, 0, M, Saptarshi, President, the Maharashtra Hindu Mahasabha, moved 
a resolution on “War and Defence of India,” which read 

“In view of the statement made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
declared war with a desire to safeguard the vital principles of Freedom and Demo- 
cracy as gainst the rule of Force, and in view of the fact that nowhere is there 
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greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha declares : 

“That as the task of defending India from any military attack is the common 
concern of England and India, and as India is unfortunately not in a position to- 
day to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is ample room for whole-hearted 
co-operation between India and England and that in order to make such co- 
operation effectire, His Majesty’s Government should immediately take steps : 

“To introduce responsible Government at the centre. 

“To redress the grievous wrong done to the Hindus by the Communal Award, 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces— particularly in Bengal and the Punjab 
where the Hindus have been reduced to the position of a fixed Statutory Minority 
to all principles of Democracy, with their representation in the Legislatures reduced 
far below what they are entitled to even on the basis of their population strength, 

“In order to inspire the people of India to feel that the Indian Army is the 
National Army of the people of India and not an Army of Occupation of the 
British, to remove all artificial distinctions between the so-called “listed” and “non- 
listed” classes or “martial” and “non-martial” races, and to accomplish the com- 
plete Indianization of the Indian Army as early as possible. 

“To modify the Indian Arms Act so as to bring it on a par with what 
prevails in England. 

“To expand on an extensive scale the Indian Territorial Force and the 
University Training Corps, to establish such military organization in provinces 
where they are not in existence at present, and to increase substantially the 
admission of cadets at the Indian Military Academy. 

“To make adequate arrangements for the training of the people in all branches 
of the Defence Force so as to make it ready for all emergencies”. 

Mr. Saptarsht explained that the resolution did not ask Hindus to non-co- 
operate with the British, neither did it ask them to give unconditional co-operation. 
It was in effect responsive co-operation which was the policy advocated by the late 
Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak. It laid down certain conditions on the fulfilment of which 
the Hindu Mahasabha would give its co-operation to the British. Mr. Saptarshi 
then explained in detail the terms of the resolution. Mr. N, C. Chatterji supported 
the resolution, which was carried. 

D0MINI02T Status 

The following resolution on “Independence and Dominion Status” was put from 
the Chair and carried 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms complete Independence as the goal 
of India’s political aspirations, and urges that a Constitution based on Dominion 
Status as defined in the Statute of Westminster be conferred immediately on India. 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha emphatically protests against the recent 
pronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
further constitutional progress of India must depend upon a solution of its com- 
munal and minority problems, since they flagrantly violate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a democratic constitution, resting ultimately upon the vote of the political 
party commanding a majority and not subjected to the vote of the minorities.” 

League Demand of Eoyal Commission 

Dr, B, S. Moonje then moved a resolution criticising the observance of a 
“Day of Deliverance” by the Moslem League and the demand for the appointment 
of a Eoyal Commission by Mr. Jinnah. 

The resolution said that Mr. Gandhi’s policy had widened the gulf between Hindus 
and Moslems so much that there appeared to be no practical chance of bringing 
about Hindu-Moslem unity in the near future : that Moslems had been made much 
of both by the Congress and the Government and had been given concessions, at the 
expense of constitutional and administrative Hindus, much more than what were 
their due on a proportion of population. 

In view of these facts, the Mahasabha declared that there was no justification 
for the appointment of a Eoyal Commission, but, if a Eoyal Commission was 
appointed, then its terms of reference should also include an investigation of various 
acts of oppression and atrocities committed by Moslems on Hindus in both Moslem- 
majority provinces and Moslem-minority provinces.” The resolution was carried. 
Hindu Bangathan & Suddhi 

Another resolution was passed urging the necessity of the Hindu Sanghathan 
and Suddhi movem^t for the strengthening and consolidation of Hindus of India. 
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TMs is to be aecomplisbed by the encourgemeBt of physical culture among Hindu 
youths, economic uplift of the Hindus, social uplift of Hindu Backward classes 
removal of the spirit of jealousy and separatism between different provinces and 
different sections of the Hindu community and reclamation of people who for some 
reason or other have gone out of the Hindu fold and their readmittance into the 
Hindu community by the process of Suddhi. 

Fundamental Eights 

The Mahasabha also passed a resolution on Fundamental rights, defining the 
equal rights of “all citizens of India, whether male or female residing in or outside 
British India” as, among other things,“a decent standard of living, free and com- 
pulsory primary education ; defence of India against foreign aggression ; the right 
to bear arms, to enjoy freedom of conscience ; freely to profess and practice their 
respective religious and social customs and usages, subject to public peace, order 
and morality ; and protection by the State of the respective language, script and 
sculpture. ^ 

Other Eesolutions 

By another resolution the Sabha called upon “all Hindus to take the utmost 
care in securing a correct record of their numbers, and to offer all possible co- 
operation in that regard to the census authorities.” 

It urged the Government to guarantee correct enumeration of the different 
communities by providing for a body of joint enumerators chosen from the different 
communities. 

The Sabha adopted a social programme for the ''consolidation of Hindus,” 
whether residing in or out of British India, including a mass contact movement. 

By another resolution, it urged the redistribution of provincial boundaries on 
the “naural basis of affinities of race, language, culture, customs, and usages.” 

A donation of Es, 36,000 a year for three ;^ears was announced by Seth Jugal 
Kishore Birla for helping the Hindus of Bengal in respect of industrial, commercial 
and agricultural education and also for training workers in connexion with the 
Hindu Sangathan movement. The amount will be handed over to Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee and Mr. S. N. Banerjee, who will nominate a board of manage- 
ment and settle details for giving effect to the endowment. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close, the President, Mr. F. D. Savarkar, 
remarked that the session had been successful beyond all expectation. For this 
result their thanks were particularly due to Bengal Hindu leaders, such as Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Dr, Shyama Prasad Mukherji, Mr. B. 0. Chatterji, Mr. 
N. 0. Chatterji, and Mr. S. N. Banerji. Henceforward the Hindu Mahasabha 
must be reckoned a power which could not be ignored. It was not in the hope 
of seeing* a tamasha that people in there had attended the Sabha’s meetings. People 
had come because they felt deeply the plight of Hindus. He appealed to Hindus 
to vote for Hindu Mahasabha candidates, in the elections to legislatures and 
municipal and local bodies. The proceedings concluded at 9 p. m. 

Working Committee meeting — Poona — 30th. July 1939 

Suspension of Hyderabad Satyagraha 

An emergent meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
met at Mr. Laxman Balwant BhopatkaFs residence in Poona under the presidentship 
of Mr. Vinayak JDamodar Savarkar on Sunday, the 30th. July 1939 to consider the 
situation arising out of the declaration of reforms by the Nizam of Hyderabad in 
connection with the civil resistance movement carried on by the Hindu Mahasabha. 
The meeting was held in camera and was not open to the press or the public. 
The discussion continued for four hours and almost all leaders participated in the 
deliberations. The president cleared the position by saying at the outset that 
although he was empowered by the Working Committee with all the powers, yet 
the statement issued by him would not in any way bind the Working Committee 
in arriving at a decision. The president declared that the Hindu Mahasabha even 
up to this day continued sending jathas in the dharma yuddha and that no 
suspension or calling off would take place before the Working Committee’s 
decision. 

The meeting adjourned at 4-30 p. m. and met again at 9 in the night at 
Mr, Bhopatkar’s residence and passed the following resolution : — 

‘Whereas the civil resistance campaign against the anti-Hindu policy of the 
Nizam’s Government, launched and conducted so valiantly up to date by the Hindu 
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Sanghatanists all over India, has succeeded to a great extent in welding the Hindu 
Sabhaites, Arya Samajists, Sanatanists, Sikhs, Jains and all constituents of the 
Hindu naiion so as to present a eonsolidated front for the first time in the recent 
history of our race and roused pan-Hindu consciousness throughout the land vv-hich 
led them all to struggle with unparalleled enthusiasm under the common Hindu 
banner in defence of Hindu rights and in vindication of Hindu honour and 
succeeded in baffling and overawing all anti-Hindu forces— the open hostility of 
Muslims on the one hand and the covert antipathy of the British Government 
as well as the treacherous attitude of Congressites on the other— to such an extent 
as recording a moral victory in favour of our Hindu Sanghatanists’ forces. 

“And whereas the heroic sacrifices on the part of those thousands of thousands 
of Hindu civil resisters have at last compelled the JNizam’s Government to announce 
reforms which it refused to do for the past 25 years and which, however halting, 
stingy and tainted with flamboyant pretensions to everlasting Muslim supremacy 
in the State, are nevertheless due to the constitutional breach efl'kdeJ by the Hindu 
forces in the citadel of fanatical autocracy that has dominated the State up to date, 
and persuaded the Nizam to plead for the spirit of accommodation, peace and amity 
and to promise the working of the reforms so as to lead to further constitutional 
expansion, 

“The Working Committee, in consultation with and the consent of several 
leaders of the Nizam’s State, resolves that the civil resistance campaign be suspended 
for the time being with a view to find out how the Nizam's Government will 
meet the fundamental grievances^ of the Hindu subjects in the actual operation 
of the reforms. It assures the Nizam’s Government that if the hopes and promises 
held out by the Nizam in the announcement of the reforms are realised in practice 
and the officers are strictly compelled (to be impartial ?) in carrying out the day 
to day administration, the Hindus will try to work the constitution in a spirit of 
responsive co-operation. It must be pointed out that the Muslim community should 
realise from what happened that the only way of securing peace and progress for 
them too lies through their amicable, equitable and cordial relations towards 
the Hindus. 

Amnesty 

The second resolution of the Working Committee further emphasized the 
fact that the Nizam should be pleased to grant forthwith a general amnesty to all 
civil resisters, whether Arya Samajists or Hindu Sabhaites and whether they hail 
from the State or from outside. Any delay or failure in this cannot but ‘be a 
source of further irritation and affect adversely the attempt of ushering in a period 
of cordial co-operation and constitutional progress. 

Hindu Party in the State 

The third resolution of the Working Committee drew pointed attention of 
all Hindu Sanghatanists in the State and outside to the important fact that the 
above suspension of the civil resistance can only mean the beginning of an intensive 
and constructive constitutional movement. The Hindus in the State should 
immediately form a Hindu party for rousing, educating and consolidating their 
forces so as to be able to protect the Hindu interests— political, social and religious, 
and press on for securing further constitutional expansion. 

The fourth resolution of the Working Committee wholeheartedly supported 
the Arya Samajists’ demands for a clarification of the religious points by the 
Nizam’s Government. 

Tribute to Martyrs 

The fifth resolution of the Working Committee pays tribute to the memory 
of the martyrs who laid down their lives in the dharma yudha against the Nizam’s 
anti-Hindu designs and expresses its abiding gratitude towards those Hindu 
Sanatanists who had gone to the front and braving tortures, assaults and imprison- 
ments, fought for the Hindu cause. It records a sense of appreciation of thousands 
of Hindu Sanghatanists who each in his own way, whether by financing, 
propagating or supporting the movement, participated and acknowledges special 
indebtedness to Mr. Yeshwant Rao Joshi of Hyderabad, Mahatma Narayanswami, 
Dharmaveer Bhopatkar, Chandra Karan Sharda and such other prominent leaders. 
Bhopal and Rampur 

The sixth resolution of the Working Committee appointed a committee 
consisting of Sirdar Govind Prasad Singh of Bihar, Mr. Ramkrishna Pande of 
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Bilaspur, Mr. Joti Shankar of Cawnpore, Mr. Ganga Ram of Ahmedabad and 
]\Ir. Gan pat Rai of Delhi to inquire the Hindu grievances in Bhopal and Eampnr 
States. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Tile seventh resolution of the Working Committee demands that the Bengal 
political prisoners now on hunger-stike should be forthwith released and the 
Government would be held responsible for serious consequences if there is 
loss of life. 

The eighth resolution expressed sorrow for the death of Lala Har Dayal in 
exile and a sense of abiding gratitude for the services rendered by him in the 
cause of Indian independence. The meeting terminated late at night. 

Working Committee Meeting— Bombay— 10th, Sept. 1939 

The Hindu Mahasabha & War 

India and the war” was the subject of a lengthy resolution passed by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bombay on the 10th. September 1939. 
Representatives from various provinces participated in the meeting which was 
specially convened to consider the situation arising out of the declaration of war. 

The Mahasabha condemns “the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage of 
the present crisis for the promotion of purely communal interest at the expense of 
national well-being. 

The resolution says that as the task of defending India from any military 
attack is of common concern to the British Government as well as to Indians and 
as the latter are not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is 
ample room for co-operation between India and England. 

To make such co-operation effective, the Mahasabha urges the introduction of 
responsible government at the Centre, revision of the Communal Award, modification 
of the Arms Act to bring it on a level with that prevailing in England and expan- 
sion of the Indian Territorial Force. The resolution also urges removal of the dis- 
tinction of martial and non-martial classes, complete Indianization of the Army as 
early as possible, and intensification of the training of cadets of the Indian Military 
Academy in all branches of warfare so that an effective defence force may be always 
ready. 

The Government is also asked to take steps to encourage Indian firms to start 
the manufacture of aero-engines and motor engines and implements of modern warfare 
so that India may be self-sufficient in armaments. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus throughout India 
to organize a Hindu national militia of those between the ages of 18 and 40. 

Working Committee Meeting — Bombay— 19th. Nov. 1939 

The Sabha on Viceroy’s Statement 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay on the 19th. November 1939 under the presidency of Mr. F. D. Savarkar^ 

‘ passed a number of resolutions^ touching the present political situation in the 
country in the light of the Viceregal pronouncements and the speeches in the 
House of Commons and in the House of Lords concerning India. 

On the Viceregal statement the Committee passed a resolution emphasising 
that the Hindu Mahasabha refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal, but insisted upon it only as an immediate step to be taken towards the final 
goal of absolute political independence, and that a constitution based on that 
status should be conceded to India at the end of the war at the latest. 

The resolution added, “A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible willing co-operation on the part of India, The British Government must 
bear in mind that India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she feels 
that the cause of her feedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by 
offering responsive co-operation.” 

With regard to the Advisory Board contemplated in the statement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Mahasabha welcomes it “if it is made to serve as a 
tentative measure with powers more or less equal to a Federal Board of Ministers 
and is entrusted without reservation with matters concerning Indian defence as 
that of a responsible Council of Ministers”. 
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The resolution adds. ‘‘But much will depend on its composition. The Hindu 
Mahasabha must secure such representation on it as in keepin^^ with the proportion 
to population of the Hindus”. ^ 

Hindus and Congress 

By another resolution the Mahasabha reiterated that the Congress did not and 
could not represent the Hindus and as such no constitution or administrative 
settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu Mahasabha between the Govern- 
ment on one hand and the Congress and the Muslim League on the other 
wmuld be binding on the Hindus unless and until it was sanctioned by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

It warned the League and the Congress that ‘It will oppose anv humilia^inr*- 
injustice done to the Hindus by levying a kind of electoral ‘Zezia* as the Communal 
Award does at present. The Hindus must have full representation in proportion 
to their population ; they will tolerate nothing less and they demand nothin-- more”. 

The resolution added that the depressed classes alone should be -iven\ei''bt- 
age on reservation and special protection for a definite period of time. ~ 

Labour and Capital 

An appeal to capital and labour to co-ordinate their efforts in a spirit of 
patriotism and mutually just accommodation was the subject of another resolution. 
The Committee called upon capital and labour in the country to utilise the present 
opportunity afibrded by the war by working up the existing industries and starting 
new industries and to capture and establish the home market against foreign com- 
petition. 

The Committee condemned the alleged repression of Hindus in the Frontier 
Province and urged the Central Government to increase the strength of the Hindus 
stationed there. It further asked the Government to increase the Sikh personnel 
in the recruitment for the Indian army. 

On the question of the war and India’s participation in it, the Sabha re- 
affirmed its stand taken in this regard and adds, ‘‘The Working Committee opines 
that India is not bound on any altruistic grounds to extend, as His Excellency 
the Viceroy expects her to do in his statement, co-operation beyond what the self- 
interest and self-defence of our nation may demand,” 


The All India Muslim League 

Working Comm. Meeting— Bombay — 2nd. & 3rd. July 1939 

“A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League was 
held on the 2nd and 3rd July 1939 at Mr. M. A. Jinnah's residence, Bombay. The 
following members were present : Mr. M, A. Jiunah, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
Syed Abdul Aziz, Shaikh Abdul Majid Sindhi, Haji Abdus Sattar Haji Esak Sait, 
Sir Ali Mohammad Khan Dehlavi, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhuri, Sir Nazimuddin, 
Mr. Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman, Sir Abdoola Haroon, the Raja Sahib of Mahmuda- 
bad, Syed Abdur Rauf Shah, Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui and Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan. 

The committee considered the correspondence that had passed between Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Syed Abdur Rauf Shah Sahib regarding the appointment of 
a Muslim minister in C. P. The committee was of opinion that no individual 
province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the Congress with regard 
to the Hindii-Musiim question in its area and that if any such proposals are 
received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to the effect that the matter 
should be referred by the Congress to the President or the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. 

Indian Nationals Abroad 

The All-India Muslim League expressed its full sympathy with Indian 
Nationals in South Africa in their struggle against the obnoxious and unjust 
segregation measure and extended to them all possible help. 

44 
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The Working Committee strongly urged the Government of India to take 
prompt steps for the protection of the rights of Indians in Ceylon. 

The Working Committee urged the Government of India to take immediate 
action to secure justice and fair treatment to Indian nationals in Belgian Congo. 
Paiestine Arabs’ Demands 

The Working Committee having examined the White Paper on Palestine and 
having heard the IMuslim League delegates, was of opinion that the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper are most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and are 
totally unacceptable. 

The Committee urged the British Government to meet the Arab demands and 
redeem the solemn pledges made to the Arabs and the Muslims of India who stood 
by the British solidly in the Great War. 

The Working Committee resolved that a Palestine Fund be opened forthwith 
for the relief of the dependents of those who lost their lives or suffered in the 
struggle for independence. The following committee, -with powers to co-opt, was 
appointed to devise ways and means of collecting money for the Palestine Fund and 
remitting the same to Palestine through the President of the All-India Muslim 
League Sir Abdoola Haroon Mr. Abdur Eahman Siddiqui, Haji Abdus Sattar 
Haji Eask Sait, Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Mr. Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman (Convenor.) 

The Working Committee expressed its appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. Abdur Eahman Siddiqui^ and Chpwdhuri Khaliquzzaman who went to 
Cairo, London and the Near East in connection with the Palestine question. 

It was resolved that the Madras Provincial Aluslim League be affiliated to the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Consideration of the report of the Economic Programme Committee was 
postponed. 

The question of the formation of Muslim National Guards could not be 
considered as the report of the Committee appointed by the Council in this 
connection had not yet been received. It was decided that the committee be 
requested to submit their report, at the latest, by the end of September. 

Action Against Sir A. H. Ghaznavi 

The Committee considered the explanation of Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
regarding his resignation from the Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly. 
The Working Committee declined to consider the_ request for acceptance of his 
resignation from the Council of the All-India Aluslim League as it was sent by 
Sir A. H. Ghaznavi after the receipt of the notice from the Honorary Secretary 
calling for an explanation why disciplinary action should not be taken against him 
regarding his conduct in resigning from the party in the Central Assembly and 
defying the resolutions of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. The 
Committee resolved, after giving full consideration to all the papers, documents and 
evidence, that the name of Sir A. H. Ghaznavi be removed from the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, and further that he should be disqualified from being a 
member of the League organisation for next four years from July ‘d, 1939. 

Muslims in States 

The following resolutions were next passed 

“The Working Committee has received reports and representations of maltreat- 
ment and injustices being done to the Aluslims in the Indian States of Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bhavnagar, Cutch and Patiala. The Committee most earnestly urges the 
Eulers of the States concerned to redress the grievances and protect the lives, 
honour and properties and liberties of their Muslim subjects, thereby creating a 
sense of security amongst them and preventing the situation from taking a 
serious turn. 

“The Working Committee has every sympathy with the Muslim Muhajirin 
from Jaipur who have been undergoing great hardships and suffering since they 
left their homes. The Committee urges the Jaipur Darbar to meet the just demands 
of the Jaipur Muslims without further delay, so that the situation that has been 
created may not worsen, and at the same time advises the Muslims of Jaipur 
to suspend civil disobedience and organise themselves effectively, as their salvation 
lies in their own inherent strength. 

Hyderabad Agitation 

‘‘The Working Committee of the Muslim League views with grave concern the 
situation that is being created by the mischievous activities and propaganda of the 
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Arya Samajists and Hindu Maha Sabhaites all over India in organising and dis- 
patching jathas to Hyderabad Tvith the ostensible object of vindicating their religious 
rights in order to coerce the State administration. The Working Committee warns 
the Arya Saraaj and the Maha Sabha organisations that the offensive bearing of 
these jathas and the shouting of provocative slogans has created intense bitterness 
among the Muslims and unless these provocative jathas are stopped forthwith, there 
is a grave danger of sporadic clashes developing into widespread inier-comraunal 
strife throughout the country. The Working Committee urges the Provincial 
Governments and the Paramount Power to take immediate and adecpaate action in 
order to stop this mischief, which seriously threatens the peace and tranquillity of 
the country,” 

The Working Committee considered the request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League to launch civil disobedience against the Wardha scheme of Basic Education. 
The Committee decided that, in the first instance, the Bihar Provincial League 
should send a memorial representing their complete case against the Wardha Scheme 
to the Governor-General, the Governor and the Prime Minister of Bihar, and report 
to the Working Committee the result of the representations. The Committee in this 
connection also advises all other Provincial Leagues to do like. 

Home Ministers’ Conference 

The Committee also passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League views with grave 
apprehension the resolutions, as reported in the Press, passed by the recent Home 
Ministers’ Conference held at Simla, particularly Resolution No. 1, which read as 
follows : “It is recommended to all Provincial Governments that they should under- 
take a concerted campaign against propaganda of a communal nature and against 
incitement to violence of any kind whatever.” As it is likely that, in the absence of 
an authoritative explanation as to what is meant by the phrase “propaganda of a 
communal nature” the Congress Ministries which are opposed to the Muslim League 
movement will abuse _ the opportunity thus afforded to them by victimising the 
Muslim League organisations, and the Muslim Press and by stifling the general 
Muslim public opinion on any and every pretext The W^orking Committee, while 
requesting the Home Department, Government of India, to issue a public statement 
explaining what the Home Ministers’ Conference meant by the phrase “propaganda 
of a communal nature,” warns the Congress Ministries of the great consequences which 
will follow any move on their part that is likely to result in the misuse or abuse 
of the decisions of the Home Ministers’ Conference in order to muzzle legitimate 
Muslim public opinion in those provinces. 

Wardha Scheme 

The Working Committee disapproves of the Wardha scheme of education on the 
following grounds among others. Apart from its origin, conception * and communal 
aspect, there are fundamental objections to the scheme : (1) The scheme is calculated 
to destroy Muslim culture gradually but sui-ely, and the Working Committee is of 
opinion that the text books are entirely unacceptable. The scheme is intended to 
secure the domination of Hindu culture and language. (2) It imposes the Congress 
Party ideology, and aims at inculcating, among others, the doctrine of Ahimsa. (3) 
Its objective is to infuse the political creed, policy and programme of one party 
namely, the Congress, in the minds of children. (4) It has neglected the question 
of providing facilities for religious instructions. (5) Under the guise of the name 
of Hindustani, the scheme is meant to spread highly sanscritised Hindi and to 
suppress Urdu which is really the lingua franca of India at present. (6) The text 
books prescribed and provisionally sanctioned by certain Provincial Governments are 
highly objectionable from the Muslim point of view, in that they are not only 
offensive to the feelings and sentiment of Muslims, but are mainly devoted to the 
praise of Hindu religion, philosophy and heroes, minimising Islamic contribution to 
the world, and to India in particular and ignoring their culture, history and heroes, 
and speaking of them with scant courtesy. 

Muslims in Congress Provinces 

The Committee considered the position of Muslims in the Congress-governed 
Provinces, and as full representations have already been made to the Governor- 
General recently, the Committee decided to postpone this matter till next October. 
Before taking any definite step, it was decided to await the action of the Governor- 
General, The (Jommittee hopes that the Governor-General would consider the 
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representations that have been made to him, and will not fail to discharo-e 
his obligations as reJiuired by the Statute in safeguarding the rights and interests 
of Muslims. 


The Council Meeting — New Delhi— 27th. & 28th. August 1939 

Moslem League asd War 

The Council of the Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 27th. August 
for sis hours. The discussion centred round what should be the Moslem attitude 
in the event of war. Altogether 20 speakers took part in the discussion. Before 
concluding the debate, Mr. M, 4. Jinnah, President of the League, addressed the 
members of the Council for over one hour, esplaining his view on the subject. 
Press representatives and the public were excluded from the meeting. 

The Council unanimously passed the following resolution, which was moved 
by Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon : 

“This council, while deploring the policy of the British Government towards 
Moslems of India by attempting to force upon them, against their will, a constitu- 
tion, and in particular the Pederal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon 
their religious, political, social and economic rights, and the utter neglect and 
indifference shown by the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed 
provinces in exercising their special powers to protect and secure justice for the 
minorities, and while deploring the policy of the British Government towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances, if the British Government desires to enlist the support and sympathy 
of Moslems in the world, and particularly of Indian Moslems, in future contin- 
gencies, it must meet the demands of the Moslems of India without delay. 

“The Council considers it premature at present to determine the attitude 
of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council meanwhile 
directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic countries and to 
ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the Working Committee 
of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to decide this issue.” 

When the Council assembled in the afternoon Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) 
moved a resolution that Moslems of India should not co-operate with Britain in 
the event of war. He said that Britain was not loyal and true to Indian Moslems. 
He further complained that Britain and the Congress were trying to suppress the 
spirit of Moslems, 

Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon (Karachi) then moved his amendment. The Nawah of 
Chattari and Sir Raza Ali supported this amendment which was finally adopted. 

When the Council met on the next day, Mr. Ashiq Hussain Batalvi moved two 
resolutions urging disciplinary action against the Premier of the Punjab, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, (1) for making a statement in the Punjab Assembly on 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement alleged to be against the policy of the League ; 
and (2) for submitting a Federal scheme. The first resolution was withdrawn when 
the President explained that the League had no defined policy on the subject, and 
the second when the President held that members were entitled to their own views. 

Mr, Batalvi, by another resolution, pressed for disciplinary action against 
members of the Moslem League who were on the Army Indianization Committee. 
This resolution was also withdrawn. 

There was a lively debate on a resolution relating to the reported failure of 
the Moslem League Organizing Committee in the Punjab to establish a Punjab 
Provincial League. The resolution suggested that the organizing committee be dis- 
solved forthwith. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan moved an amendment suggesting that the 
organizing committee should be given up to November 15 to establish a Punjab 
Provincial Moslem League, failing which the present organizing committee would 
be regarded as dissolved and the President would take such action as he thought fit. 

The resolution was amended and passed. 

The session of the All-India Moslem League Council concluded on the 
28th. Au^st after passing over a dozen resolutions, the most important of which 
concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federation ; Baluchistan ; Indians in 
South Africa ; the communal problem ; and appointment of a committee to 
strengthen the provincial Moslem Leagues. 
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The resolution dealing with the communal problem urged upon the Government 
of India to take necessary steps to arrive at a decision” on the vexed question of 
music before mosques because the communities concerned had been unable to come 
to a settlement among themselves. 

The Council while fully sympathizing with the Indians in South Africa 
in their struggle against the imposition of further disabilities, expressed the view 
that there was ample justification for Indians joining the common non-European 
front with the object of fighting racialism and the colour bar. 

The resolution on the Indian Princes’ attitude towards Federation congratulated 
the Princes and His Exalted Highness the Nizam in particular on the stand they 
had taken against the introduction of the Federal scheme and appealed to them 
to continue to oppose the scheme. 

The Council condemned _ the policy _ of the Biitish Government in depriving 
the people of Baluchistan of their political rights and demanded the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in that province. 

League & Punjab Pbemier’s Attitude 

Syed AH Mohd. Eashidfs resolution relating to India in the event of war, 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Council of the All-India Moslem League, 
in its meeting of December 4, 1938 had laid down that no responsible member of 
the Moslem League shall make any pronouncement and notwithstanding also of 
the fact that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan was present at that meeting, the latter 
has issued a statement on that very subject on August 25, at the most two days 
before the Council of the _ All-India Moslem ^ League had to consider it in its 
meeting, which statement, in the opinion of this Council, is worse than his previous 
statement of September 1938 to which exception had been taken by the Council 
in its meeting of September 4, 1938. The Council, in these circumstances, is 
compelled to place on record its sense of regret at his attitude and to make it 
clear that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s statement on the question relating to war 
does in no way represent the views of the Moslems of India.” 

To this Sir Baza Alt moved an amendment which stated “that the opinions 
and sentiments expressed by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in his statement to the 
Press on August 25 in no way represents the view of the Moslems of India.” 

This amendment was carried by a majority. The Unionist Party members 
and their supporters voted against the amendment. 

The House agreed to the withdrawal of the original resolution of Sved Ali 
Mohd. Bashidi and the amendment was passed as a substantial resolution. 

During the discussion on the original resolution, together with Sir Baza Ali's 
amendment, ^yed Bashidi, the mover of the original resolution, questioned the 
soundness of the principle. He said that the question before them was whether 
any member of the Council could issue a statement without consulLing the working 
committee of the Moslem League. On a matter of principle, the action of Sir 
Sikandar in issuing a statement was subversive of discipline. He thought that the 
League should take notice of it. 

Prof. Jnayat Ullah (Lahore) said that Sir Sikandar^s statement was in confor- 
mity with the policy of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly. The Punjab 
Premier’s statement, he added, in no way affected the policy of the Moslem League. 
He warned the House that the passing of such a resolution would impede the 
work of the Moslem League in the Punjab. If they so desired, the matter could 
be referred to the working committee of the League. He therefore opposed the 
original resolution. 

Sir Baza Ali, moving his amendment, expressed the opinion that Sir Sikandar 
had blundered in issuing the statement of August 25. He, however, drew the 
attention of the members to the attempts that were being made to divide the 
Moslems and said nothing should be done which would compel Sir Sikandar and 
his party to break away from the League. He explained that his amendment did 
not censure the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to explain 
his position. He merely made it clear that Sir Sikandar's statement represented 
his individual views and did not necessarily accord with the opinion of Moslems. 

Maulana Zafarali Khan supported Sir Baza Ali’s amendment and expressed 
himself against the original resolution of Syed Bashidi which, he thought, went 
further and registered disapproval of Sir Sikandar’s statement. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, observed that the resolution arose out 
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of circumstances which were unfortunate. He did not know what made Sir 
Sikandar issue that statement. He was of the opinion that since Sir Sikandar 
was not present at the meeting, Sir Eaza Ali’s suggestion contained in his 
amendment, was sufficient for_ their purpose. The amendment, while meeting 
their obiects, was not unnecessarily provocative. 

Mr. Huq, continuing, said that the Moslems were faced with a serious situation. 
On the one hand, in seven provinces the Congress was in power and their experience 
showed that it was determined to crush the Moslems socially, politically and 
economically. On the other hand, the British Government held out no prospect of 
giving consideration to Moslem demands and grievances. In the circumstances, 
Mr. Huq thought that provincial autonomy was a failure and that it was almost 
breaking down. He concluded by supporting Sir Eaza Ali’s amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah ascertained the sense of the House on the resolution and 
the amendment. In doing so, he emphasized that whatever their decision it should 
be unanimous. He thought that Syed Eashidi’s resolution meant disapproval of 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s action without hearing him. It also amounted to a 
vote of censure on the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to 
explain his position. , ^ , , x- . 

There was another amendment to the nnal resolution in the name of Mr. 
Abdul WaJieed Khan which, however, failed through the Council accepting Sir 
Eaza Ali’s amendment. Mr. Waheed Khan’s amendment sought to condemn the 
action of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, to make it clear that it in no way represented 
the views of the Moslems of India, and further requested the working committee 
to take disciplinary action against him. 

COMMUKAL PKOBLEM 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, next moved the following resolution 
dealing with the communal problem : 

“■The Council of the All-India Moslem League views with alarm the unceasing 
recurrence of communal disturbances throughout India arising out of the question 
of music before mosques ending in many cases in disastrous consequences to the 
Moslem community, and urges upon the Government of India to take such steps 
as may be necessary to arrive at a decision on this question particularly because 
the communities concerned have been unable to come to a settlement among 
themselves. The Council of the All-India Moslem League records its deliberate 
opinion that in case a solution of this question is not arrived at, which can be 
accepted by the communities as a satisfactory solution, there is a grave menace to 
public ^ peace and tranquillity which would render ordered government impossible 
in India.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, after e:^hasizing the seriousness of this problem of 
unfortunate communal trouble, pointed out that in Bengal they had been enforcing 
certain rules to regulale music before mosques, regardless of any communal 
considerations. On the contrary, he said, in the United Provinces and Bihar, the 
Moslem minorities have suffered in consequence of Governmental measures to check 
disturbances. _ He, therefore, suggested that the Government of India should take 
the initiative in this matter and frame rules which could be uniformly enforced 
in different provinces in order to check communal trouble resulting from music 
before mosques. The resolution was passed after a brief discussion. 


Working Committee Meeting — New Delhi — 18th. September ’39 

The War Eesoltjtioiv 

The following is the text of the Moslem League resolution on War passed by 
the Working Committee at its meeting held at New Delhi on the 18th. September 
1939 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League appreciate the 
course adopted by H. E. the Viceroy in inviting Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of 
the All-India Muslim League and apprising him of the position regarding the 
international situation resulting in war and his own views, to be conveyed to the 
Muslim League. The Working Committee have given their most earnest 
consideration to H. E. the Viceroy’s views conveyed to them by the President and 
also to the pronouncement made by the Viceroy since the declaration of war by 
Great Britain as also His Excellency’s address to the members of the Central 
Legislature on September 11, 1939. 
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“The Committee are of opinion that the views expressed by the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League by its resolution No. 8 of August 27, 1939, in rhe followinsr words: 
‘While deploring the policy of the British Government towards the Muslims of India 
bv attempting to force upon them against their will a constitution and in particular 
the Federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon their reliLdous, 
political, social and economic rights and the utter neglect and indiiTerence shown by 
the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed provinces in exercising 
their special powers to protect and secure justice to the minorities and towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances if the British Government desires to enlist the support and the 
sympathy of the Muslims of the world and particularly of the Indian Muslims in 
future contingencies it must meet the demands of the Muslims of India without 
delay,' are the true sentiments and opinions of the Mussalmans of India. 

“The Working Committee appreciate the declaration of H.E. the Viceroy, which 
is in the interest of India and particularly the Musalmans, that the Federal Scheme 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935 has been suspended. Thev wish 
that instead of its being suspended, it had been abandoned comuletelv and desire to 
convey to His Majesty’s Government that they should do so without further delav. 
The Committee desire to make it clear that they do not endorse the “Feclerd 
objective” of His Majesty's Government referred to by H. E. the Viceroy in his 
address to the members of the Central Legislature and strongly urges upon the 
British Government to_ review and revise the entire problem' of India’s future 
constitution de novo in the^ light of the experience gained by the working of the 
present provincial constitution of India and developments that have taken place 
since 1935 or may take place hereafter. 

“The Committee, in this connection, wish to point out that Muslim India 
occupies a special and peculiar position in the polity of India, and for several 
decades it had hoped to occupy an honourable place in the national life, government 
and administration of the country and worked for a free India with free and 
independent Islam in which they could play an equal part with the major commu- 
nity with a complete sense of security for their religious, political, cultural, social 
and economic rights and interests ; but the developments that have taken place, 
and especially since the inauguration of the provincial constitution based on the 
so-called democratic parliamentary system of government and the recent experiences 
of over two years have established beyond doubt that it has resulted wholly in a 
permanent communal majority and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim 
minorities whose life and liberty, property and honour, are in danger and even 
their religious rights and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day 
under the Congress Government in various provinces. 

‘•That while Muslim India stands against exploitation of the people of India 
and has repeatedly declared in favour of a free India it is equally opposed to the 
domination of the Hindu majority over Mussalmans and other minorities and 
vassalization of Muslim India and is irrevocably opposed to any “Federal objective” 
which must necessarily result in a majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and a parliamentary system of government. Buch a constitution is totally 
unsuited to the genius of the peoples of the country which is composed of various 
nationalities and does not constitute a national State. 

“The Muslim League condemns unprovoked aggression and the doctrine that 
‘might is right’ and upholds the principles of freedom of humanity and ‘that the 
will of the strongest irrespective of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail.’ 
The Committee express their deep sympathy for Roland, England and France. The 
Committee, however, feels that real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to 
Great Britain in this hour of her trial cannot be secured successfully if His 
Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the Mussalmans 
justice and fairplay in the Congress-governed provinces where today their liberty, 
person, property and honour are in danger and even their elementary rights are 
most callously trampled upon. The Committee strongly urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government and Viceroy and Governor-General to direct the Governors to exercise 
their special powers where any Provincial Ministry fails to secure justice and 
fairplay to the Mussalmans or where they resort to oppression or interference with 
their political, economic, social and cultural rights, in accordance with the sacred 
promises, assurances and declarations repeatedly made by Great Britain, in conse- 
quence of which these special powers were expressly embodied in the state. The 
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Committee regret to say that so far these special powers have remained dormant 
and obsolete and the Governors have failed to protect the rights of the Mussalmans 
under the threat by the High Command of the Congress that exercise of these 
snecial powers on the part of the Governors will lead to a crisis in all the Congress- 
governed provinces where they are in solid majority. 

‘‘While the Muslim League stands for the freedom of India, the Committee 
further urge upon His Majesty’s Government and asks for an assurance that no 
declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should be 
made without the consent and approval of the All India Muslim League nor any 
constitution be framed and finally adopted by His Majesty’s Government and the 
British Parliament without such consent and approval. 

“The policy of the British Government towards the Arabs in Palestine has 
wounded deeply Muslim feeling and sentiment and all representations in that behalf 
have had no real effect so far. The Committee once more urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government to satisfy the Arab national demands. 

‘Tf full effective” and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans is desired by 
the British Government in the grave crisis which is facing the world today and if 
it is desired to bring it to a successful termination it must create a sense ot security 
and satisfaction amongst the Mussalmans and take into its confidence the Muslim 
League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf of Muslim India. 

‘■At this critical and dithcult juncture the Committee appeal to every Mussalman 
to stand solidly under the flag of the All-India Muslim League with a solemn and 
sacred determination to take every sacrifice, for on it depend the future destiny and 
honour of the 90 millions of Mussalmans in India. 

Working Committee Meeting — New Delhi— 22nd October ’39 

The League on Viceroy’s Statement 

The Muslim League passed at New Delhi on the 22nd. October ’39 a lengthy reso- 
lution expressing satisfaction with certain parts of the Viceroy’s statement but asking 
for further clarification, and authorising the President, Mr. Jinnah, to take steps to 
get the clarification necessary. If he is satisfied with the clarification, he is empowered 
to give an assurance of co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war. The following is the text of the resolution 

“After a careful examination of the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
dated October 17, 1939, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
appreciate that His Majesty’s Government have emphatically repudiated the un- 
founded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all India, and note with 
satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government recognise the fact that the All-India 
Bluslim League alone truly represents the Muslims of India and can speak on 
their behalf ; also that the rights and interests of the minorities and other import- 
ant interests concerned have been duly recognised. 

“The Committee, however, feel constrained to state that the points of vital 
importance raised by the Muslim League in their statement dated September 18, 
1939, are not precisely and categorically met. The Committee therefore venture to 
suggest that, in order to secure co-operation on an equal footing, as desired by 
His Excellency, further clarification^ and discussion of those matters that are left 
in doubt and have not been met satisfactorily are necessary with a view to arriving 
at complete understanding, which alone would enable the Muslim League to co- 
operate in a matter which concerns not only the Muslims of India but the country 
at large. 

‘The Committee cannot wholly accept the narration of facts culminating in 
the enactment of the Government of India Act of 1935 as given in the statement 
of His Excellency, but do not think it necessary to enter into a controversy regard- 
ing those inaccuracies, historic and otherwise. The opposition of the Muslim 
League is not merely to the ‘details’ of the plans embodied in the Act of 1935 and 
the reconsideration thereof, but their demand is that the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly examined and revised de novo. The Committee 
reiterate emphatically that no future plan of India’s constitution will be acceptable 
to the Muslim League unless it meets with their full approval. 

“The Committee also considered the proposal of His Excellency the Viceroy 
for the establishment of a Consultative Group but cannot at present express any 
opinion, with regard to it until its status, constitution, powers, scope and func- 
tion are fully known, but welcome further consultation regarding this matter as 
proposed by His Excellency in his statement. 
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'Tn view of the urgency of the matter, the Committee hereby authorise 
the President to take such steps as he may consider proper to get the doubts 
removed and secure complete clarification of His Excellency’s statement and, if the 
President is fully satisfied, the Committee empower him to give an assurance of 
support and co-operation on behalf of the Muslims of India, to the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of the prosecution of the war.’’ 

The Working Committee of the League also passed the following resolution *— 

“The Working Committee hereby empower the President to advise, guide and 
issue instructions to Muslim League Parties in the various provincial lecisla^ures 
in the event of some sudden emergency arising. The Muslim League PaiTies shall 
give effect to or carry out such instructions as may be given by the President. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Working Committee Meeting — Meerut — 16th. to 18th. Sept. ’39 

Resolution on War 

The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jamiat-ul-HIema towards 
the present European war was adopted by the Working Committee of the Jamiat at 
its Meerut session held on September 16, 17 and 18 : 

“Britain justifies its participation in the Polish-German war under the cover of 
specious arguments and calls upon its dependencies and colonies and other countries 
to assist it in its defence of freedom and democracy. The Viceroy of India has 
also appealed to Indians in the name of democracy and freedom to help the Allies. 

“The committee has given its most anxious consideration to, ana has most 
thoroughly examined every aspect of, the present international situation in the 
light of the lofty teachings of Islam, the demands of patriotism and the highest 
principles of ethics. The committee has also examined in detail the arguments 
advanced by Britain in defence of its stand and the underlying motives of the 
British Government in going to war against Germany, in order to arrive at right 
conclusions, 

“So far as the present British policy is concerned, we are sorry to state that it 
does not provide any valid basis for encouragement for the Indian people. Looking 
at the first plea, that is, defence of freedom of nations, we are confronted with the 
happenings in Czechoslovakia, Austria, Abyssinia, and Albania, where freedom was 
wantonly sacrificed and the dictators carried on a campaign of fire and destruction 
and perpetrated all sorts of terrors and barbarity against those free people. Britain 
silently watched this spectacle. Even if it may not be proved that Britain was a 
party to the occupation of Abyssinia by Italy, it cannot be controverted that 
jBritain did not stand for the freedom of die weaker nations and allowed the 
German and Italian dictators to enslave them. Moreover, Britain is itself respon- 
sible for keeping many nations in bondage and has adopted a deliberate policy of 
violence and oppression to keep them in subjection and to suppress their struggle 
for freedom. We are faced with tyranny that reigns in India and Palestine. The 
bombing of Waziristan and other frontier tribes and the aggressive occupation of 
Hadhrament in South Arabia are facts which may not be denied. It is difficult to 
put any favourable construction on these events and actions on the part of Britain. 
Does Britain sincerely desire the freedom of nations and is it willing to defend the 
liberties of independent people ? 

“On examination, the second plea of the defence of democracy and the exter- 
mination of dictatorships, is also found to be equally untenable. We fail to 
aijpreciate how Britain is concerned in the matter if the German nation is reconciled 
with dictatorship in its own country. After all, the German nation alone is 
concerned with the form of its government. Shall we understand that if there were 
a democratic form of Government in Germany instead of dictatorship which has 
committed aggression against Poland, we should have justified the aggression just 
because Germany was a democracy? Is Germany’s action in Poland any worse 
than the barbarities in Palestine at the hands of the so-called British democracy ? 
45 
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Are we expected to justify the atrocities and bombing operations in Waziristan and 
against other independent frontier tribes just because Britain happens to be a 
democracy ? 

“So far as India is concerned we are confronted with the latest exhibition of 
British democratic policy in the declaration of war by the Viceroy on behalf of 
India without even caring to consult Indian public opinion. In any case, we fail 
to understand why Britain involved itself in the horrors of a war in defence of 
democracy but did not care to defend the Spanish Republic and is not willing to 
establish a democratic form of Government in its colonies and dependencies. 

“The Jamiat“Ul-Ulema-i-Hind is committed to the democratic principle. It 
firmly believes that the principles which are enunciated in the teachings of fslam 
stand for a nobler ideal of democracy than the one demonstrated to the world by 
the so-called European democracies. Under Islamic democracy the majorities and 
minorities live in perfect peace and security. The Jamiat pins no faith in the 
European dictatorships but it regrets to find that the British policy in this war 
does not reveal the slightest indication of love of democracy. 

“Looking at the third plea of supporting the oppressed we fail to understand 
why Britain did not come to the rescue of Tripoli, Syria, Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia 
and Palestine, which were no less oppressed than Poland, and allowed them to be 
victimised by the oppressors. 

‘The fourth specious plea is the one relating to the fulfilment of promises and 
the sanctity of agreements. We are only too painfully aware of the continuous and 
deliberate breach of promises ever since the days of Queen Victoria, and even 
earlier, and in particular the breach of promises made by Britain during the last 
Great War. In spite of the repeated declaration made by responsible British 
statesmen regarding the territorial integrity of the various States which fought 
against them and the sanctity of the holy places of Islam, the victorious Allies 
dismembered the Turkish Empire and violated the sanctity of the holy places of 
Islam with impunity. 

“In its deliberations, the committee had to consider the whole of this back- 
ground and has come to the conclusion that the committee cannot subscribe to 
these specious pleas or consider these arguments as valid. It has noted the fact 
that a number of Governments and individuals from amongst the Muslims have 
hastened to pledge their support to Britain on account of their political exigencies 
and for selfish motives and are now trumpeting these pleas. We fail to see how 
even they can efface from the hearts of the Muslims the memory of a continuous 
chain of events from the time of the Great War right up to the present and 
persuade a God-fearing Mussalman or a genuine patriot to support Britain in the 
present situation. 

“We have also to look at the question from another angle. We have to 
consider whether our co-operation with Britain in the war will help the best 
interests of India or the Mussalmans. We fail to draw any positive conclusions 
from historical antecedents. India made every sacrifice and underwent unbearable 
sufferings to help British imperialism during the last Great War, and prolonged its 
bondage in consequence. What is there to assure Indians that helping Britain in 
the present juncture will secure their national freedom and that British imperialism 
in the event of another victory will not treat Indians with greater highhandedness 
under the cover of the so-called democratic reforms ? We are alarmed at the recent 
amendment to the Government of India Act which has crippled whatever little 
autonomy was given to the provinces. 

“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema has always stood for the ideal of complete independence. 
It considers the securing of independence for India its religious, political and 
ethical duty. 

‘■Considering all these factors together, the working committee of the Jamiat-ul- 
XJlema-i-Hind finds no valid reason to support British imperialism in this war. It 
is the considered _ view of this committee that in the present critical situation the 
Muslims of India, in fact all Indians, should immediately unite to formulate a 
common policy and arrive at a decision which should be in keeping with our 
national self-respect and dignity. Herein lies the real guarantee of their freedom 
and emancipation. 



The All India Shia Political Conference 

Annual Session — Chapra — 29th. to Slst. December 1939 

Demand for Joint Electorates 

The three-day sitting; of the _ All India Bhia Political Conference concluded 
on the Slst* January 1939 after passing: a number of resolutions inciudintr one express- 
ing its intention to keep itself aloof both from the Congress and the Muslim League 
and another demanding the introduction of joint electorates and the abolition of 
separate electorates* The Conference was presided by Mr. Kalbe Abbas. 

The resolution on the decision to dissociate itself from the Congress and the 
Muslim League evoked much discussion. Mr* Jaffar Hassain, General Secretary of 
the Conference, withdrew from the debate because, in his opinion, it was ‘‘harmful” 
for the Shia community to keep itself aloof from the Congress. The resolution 
adopted reads as follows : — 

“This session of the All-India Shia Political Conference considers as its ideal 
a constitution of freedom in which the rights of all the Indian minorities, especially 
those of the Shia community, may be effectively safeguarded. This session consi- 
ders it necessary to champion all movements based on nationalism and patriotism 
launched by any political party. But as the critical period of the political evolution 
through which India is passing at the present moment is manifest and as manifold 
events bear testimony to the fact that the political and religious interests of the 
Shia minority are in jeopardy and the manner in which these rights are being trod- 
den over is unparalleled in the circumstance, when the life of the Shias as a com- 
munity is in danger and when neither party— either the Congress or the Muslim 
League— is doing justice to the Shias nor is protecting their rights in the opinion 
of this Conference, the Shias have no practical alternative left but to strengthen 
their political organisation internally from the platform of the Shia Political Confer- 
ence and to keep themselves aloof as a community both from the Congress and 
the Muslim League, 

“It is also necessary in the opinion of the Conference to make it clear that 
the Muslim League, which has always trampled upon the feelings and snseeptibilities 
of the Shia minority, claiming in the same breath to be the only representative 
body of the Muslims of India, is utterly wrong in its pretension because in so far 
as the Shias are concerned, as a sect they have never considered the Muslim league 
to be their representative and they declare that any pact in which the Muslim 
League enters into with other bodies without consulting the Shia Political Confern- 
ce will not be binding on the Shias of India.” 

The Conference reiterated its faith in joint electorates with “such reservation 
and weightage that exist today in the different provinces”, and demanded the aboli- 
tion of separate electorates. 

Eesolutions urging on the TJ. P. Government to cancel the punitive tax which 
was being levied from the Shias at Lucknow, to rescind their communiques of 
November 11, 1938, and to withdraw as early as possible all pending cases against 
eight Shias in the Benares Camp Jail were also adopted. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the Shia sufferers of the Anatolia 
earthquake. 

That the Governors of the various provinces should exercise their special 
powers for the protection of the minorities in respect of the Shia Community and 
that the Shias be “protected from being trampled upon”, is one of the eight deman- 
ds for “safeguarding the rights” of the Shias formulated by the Foundation Commi- 
ttee of the All-India Shia Conference held under the presidency of the Maharaj- 
knmar of Mahmudabed at Chapra. 

The demands will be placed for consideration before the All-Parties Conference 
to be held at Lucknow. 

Other “demands” dealt with the rights and representation of Shias in the 
Provincial Legislatures, Cabinets and lo<^ bodies and safeguarding the religious 
and social rights of the community. 



The A. I, Anti-Communal Award Conference 

Fourth Session — Calcutta — 27th. August 1939 

The Welcome Addkess 

The fourth session of the All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference was 
held on the 27th. August 1939 at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. S. Aney, M. l. a. (Central). A large number of delegates 
including several prominent Hindu leaders attended the session, which was opened 
by Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, former acting Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, in welcoming the delegates, said, “What we are here to-day to condemn, 
was condemned in no uncertain voice, when it came into being, by all nationalist 
Hindus and Muslims alike.” An award, he said, presupposed arbitration and 
validity of the arbitration rested upon a reference by which the parties connected 
were bound by its result. The Communal Award had none of those features in it. 
He condemned those who believed in the “neither-accept-nor-reject” formula and 
observed that although this course might have been prompted by a spirit of 
nationalism, it was a much too generous spirit of nationalism which sought to 
barter away the birthright of a community for the benefit of separatists and 
communalists. And to my mind, it is not an ingredient of true nationalism to 
agree to measures inherently unsound and unfair to one or more communities in 
order to purchase the temporary goodwill of other communities, unduly favoured by 
those measures. 

Proceeding, the speaker said, “There can be no pretext whatsoever for saying 
that the decision, to which the appellation of Award has been fastened to give it a 
binding and unalterable character, is not an Award. And if the decision has 
wronged any community, as it undoubtedly has, the Government cannot say that 
the last word has been said. For, though wrongs done to individuals may remain 
unremedied, history does not give us any instance of a wrong done to a community 
remaining eternally unredressed”. 

“We find that the working of the Award has been even more disastrous than 
that forsehadowed by the British Premier. We have to-day legislative and adminis- 
trative measures frankly conceived in the interests of the majority population, nay 
more, for the purpose of humiliating and crushing the minority which is admittedly 
more intellectual, more politically minded and contributes a very much more pro- 
portionate amount to the public funds. Indeed so far as my Province is concerned, 
the attempt is frankly to rob Peter in order to pay Paul”. 

Opening Addkess 

In opening the conference. Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray observed : “During the 
last two years and a half the communal decision at work has proved a veritable 
apple of discord, bringing rapidly in its train legislative measures and fundamental 
changes in administrative policy which have been disastrous to the best interests of 
the province”. He expressed his indignation at the fact that “the authorities at 
Delhi and Whitehall do not seem even now to be in a mood to do their duty to 
India in respect of that disease in our body-politic — the hated communal decision”. 

Separate electorates, Sir Prafulla Chandra continued, were an evil, the gravity 
of which could hardly be exaggerated. A national system of Government could 
never be built upon such a foundation. Over and above this, the distribution 
of seats among the different communities had been grossly unfair, particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

Concluding Sir Prafulla Chandra said, “Let us all of us take a vow to carry 
on a continuous and relentless fight against the so-called Communal Award until it 
is completely rooted out of the soil of our country”. 

Pkesidential Addkess 

In his Presidential address, Mr. Jf. S. Aney declared that those who were mini- 
mising the extent of the incalculable mischief which the Award had already created 
and was likely to create by calling it an essentially domestic question had done great 
injustice not merely to the Hindus but to the Indian nation as a whole. All the 
politically-minded Indians whether they belonged to the Congress or some other 
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political organisations like the Liberal Federation, the Sikh League or the Hindu 
Mahasabha, stood for independence, that is, the establishment of a democratic res- 
ponsible government in India. The principles of democracy and nationalism were 
the vei7 soul of the political struggle carried on in this country for more than half 
a century by the Indian National Congress. Any scheme promulgated either by 
the British Government or by the leaders in India of any community, which 
threatened to impede the growth of the spirit of democracy and nationalism must 
therefore be opposed tooth and nail by all those who stood for those principles. 
Those who stood upon communal privileges and communal settlements between 
Hindus and Muslims implied the existence of some third party to enforce the terms 
of such an agreement, a position which was certainly incompatible with the ideal of 
independence. 

Eeferring to certain recent speeches of Muslim leaders, Mr. Aney said that 
those who had read these should not have failed to notice a distinct emphasis 
given by all of them on the recognition of their existence as a distinct and separate 
nation in India. The idea was being persistently dinned and various schemes of 
Federation based on the conception of federating Muslim and Hindu India were 
being published for discussion by the leaders of the Muslim community. The ideal 
of one indivisible state known as Indian nation had receded into the background. 
The inauguration of provincial autonomy without the creation of a powerful respon- 
sible government at the centre was in itself an evil. It became more aggravated 
as power was given to and exercised by people who were already communally 
minded. Insistence on the retention of residuary powers in the provinces was also 
due to unwillingness on the part of the Muslims to owe allegiance to the Federal 
state which they feared would be dominated mainly by the Hindus who were a 
maiority community in the State. Thus the exercise of provincial power by 
representatives returned on the communal ticket in a few provinces had virtually 
annihilated in them all regard for the conception of Indian nationalism and Indian 
democracy. 

Apart from the injustice done to the Sikhs and the Hindus in the Punjab and 
Beno-al Mr. Aney continued, there were many more dangers lurking under the 
Award’ than met the eyes on the surface of it. It was an insult to the Hindus to 
be told that the minority living in this country had created political importance 
and that they were, therefore, entitled to greater rights and privileges of citizenship 
than the Hindus. The Poona Pact had especially aggravated the difhculties of 
Bengal Hindus and made them more helpless. It had inflicted the unkindest cut on 
the body-politic of Hindu Bengal which had already been crippled bv the Award. 
Mr. Aney expressed the hope that this Pact would open the eyes or all Indians to 
the dangers incidental to the extraordinary methods to which Mr. Gandhi now and 
then resorted at the bidding of his “inner voice.” The Award, Mr. Aney added, 
was entirely opposed to the spirit and policy on which the work of building the 
Indian nation was being carried on for the last half a century and more. He 
appealed to members of the All-India Congress Committee and the 'Working Com- 
mittee as well as Mr. Gandhi to think of the drastic efiect which the Communal 
Award had already produced and the havoc which it was likely to cause in the 
near future. 

Mr. Aney regretted that although Congress Ministries had come into power in 
eight out of the eleven provinces, no concerted effort had been made by the 
Congress to bring constitutional pressure on His Majesty’s Government in order to 
alter the denationalising provisions of the Award. They had no doubt that if the 
Government of these eight provinces exerted pressure on His Majesty s Government 
to open the question for fresh consideration it would not be easy for the latter to 
turn down their demand. He advised the Conference seriously to think of setting 
np an efficient machinery to carry on the fight against the AwM’d and asked his 
audience to examine the constitution of the Congress Nationalist Party carefully and 
to see whether its membership should not he kept open to every one who was 
opposed to the Award and not merely to Congressmen as at present. 

SiE Neipejt Siecae’s Addeess 


Sir Nripendranath Sircar addressing the conference, said that the object of the 
conference was to convince the powers that be of the justice of their cause, rmymg o_u 
the additional fact that the working of the last two years and a half had justified their 
apprehensions and to persuade other communities, or at least sections of them, that 
their grievance was legitimate. Eeferring to the possibility of the first object being 
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achieved, he said, that past history could lead to one conclusion, namely, either the 
injustice of allocation of 119 and 80 seats was done deliberately, or without proper 
consideration. If it was the latter, blunt_ refusal to remedy a palpable, demonstrated 
and almost admitted wrong for fear of disturbing the peace of mind of those who 
had acquired an unmerited gain did not place His Majesty’s Government in an 
enviable light. Having regard to their past history, was it reasonable to expect that 
the powers that be would now behave in a different way, or that for sake of justice 
they would disturb a hornet’s nest by displeasing some communities ? 

“But whether they can afford to be just or not, we must continue to repeat our 
unanswerable claim, by reference not merely to arguments which have existed at 
all times, but also by reliance on ^vhat is happening as the result of the communal 
decision.” added Sir Nripendra. “I venture to assert that our claim is irresistible 
for justice being done, however belated, to a community which is being seriously 
hurt by grave injustice— an injustice to which the only answer which could be given 
was ‘We had the power to do it, we have done it, we cannot and we do not want 
to give reasons for our action. It is no good wasting our time by showing that our 
decision has been unjust and unfair. Whatever it is we are not going to make any 
change.” One would have thought that some provision would be made for modifying 
the decision if it was shown after actual working that a community had been 
unfairly dealt with, but not only had that not been done, but the om mission had 
been deliberate. 

Outlining a programme for the future, Sir K W. Sircar observed, “We must 
try to convert to our views those who still believe in the formula ‘Neither accept 
nor reject.’ I venture to suggest that, although we cannot wipe off the past, 
yet recrimination about past events and conduct will serve no useful purpose’, 
and must be avoided. The task may not be easy, because Bengal Congress is 
part of All-India Congress and the communal shoe does not pinch the Hindus 
in Congress Provinces. 

“There should be consolidation of Hindu opinion and efforts in Bengal, and 
the necessity for the same being reflected in the Bengal legislature. For the 
success of this effort, constructive work will be necessary, and not merely speeches, 
processions and taking out boys and girls of schools and colleges. 

“The artificial barrier between Scheduled and non-Scheduled castes must be made 
to disappear, and this can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, by acts, 
and not by mere declaration, remembering we have to atone for past shortcomings. 

“For the next Assembly elections, let not a single Hindu vote be cast for a 
Hindu candidate, unless he will be willing to openly discard the formula ‘Neither 
accept nor reject,’ and equally openly to join not only in the protest against the 
Communal decision, but to declare that he will try to preserve, safeguard and 
promote Hindu rights, subject to the interest of the whole Province and justice 
for other communities.” Concluding, Sir W. N. Sircar urged that the spade-work 
and preliminaries for this work should be taken up from now, and not left for a 
future date nearer the next election.” 

Eesolutioits 

The Conference adopted a number of resolutions including one recording 
its disapproval of the Government’s decision on the communal problem “inasmuch 
as it retained and extended the evil of separate communal electorates and provided 
statutory majorities with separate communal electorates, which were wholly opposed 
to the principle of responsible Government.” 

The decision, the resolution stated, which had wrongly been called the 
“Communal Award” was calculated to impede the growth of a common national 
feeling and to accentuate communal bitterness, and grossly unfair to the Hindus, 
particularly in the Central Legislature and in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, 
the Punjab and Assam ; it gave to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and Assam, 
excessive representation at the expense of both Hindus and Muslims. 

The Conference was of the opinion that a system of responsible government 
could only be based on joint electorates and not on “an anti-national system of 
representation such as the Communal Award provides for.” 

Pointing out the serious consequences of the operation of the Award, the 
Conference regretted the attitude of the Congress towards the question and urged 
it to ^ revise its _ policy and strive for the reversal of the Award. It also requested 
all political organisations and individuals opposed to the Communal Award to be 
united in fighting the Award. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

Twenty second Session— Muttra— 28th & 29th November 1939 

The Presidential Address 

Over 30,000 people attended the 22nd. session of the U. P. Political Conference 
held at Muttra on the 28th. November 1939. Enthusiastic scenes were witnessed 
in Mahend7'a Pratap Nagar when Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and other leaders 
arrived at the pandal. Prominent among those present were Messrs, Mohanlal 
Saxena, J. B. Kripalani, Purshottamdas Tandon, Dr. K. N. Katju, Sri Prakash 
Mohanlal Gautam, Dr. Murarilal, Dr. Ashraff, Dr. Shaukat Ansari ’ and Dr. R, m! 
Lohia. Messages wishing success to the Conference were read out from Pandit 
G. B. Pant, and Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta (Benares). 

Hakim Brijlal, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcoming the delegates 
said socialism was the only cure for all these ills. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru spoke in Hindi for one and a half hours. He began with 
reference to the war in Europe and said he was happy to state that its repercussions 
in India were most -welcome as they had succeeded in composing their internal 
differences in Congress. Pandit Nehru proceeding emphasised that their demand 
for Swaraj was an old one and had nothing to do with the present war. When faced 
with the problem arising out oi the war in Europe and the attitude India should 
adopt, the Congress sought clarification of British Government’s war aims in relation 
to India. He regretted to say that the British Government’s reply to their demand 
was most unsatisfactory and therefore the Congress Working Committee had no 
alternative but to call upon Congress Ministries to resign. He reiterated the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that he saw no prospect of a settlement between the British Govern- 
ment and India so long as this main Congress demand was not accepted. 

The communal problem, he said, was not a major issue and was capable of 
solution if India’s right to be treated as a free country was conceded. He exhorted 
the gathering to follow the Congress constructive programme and take to Swadeshi 
and Khadi in T^s-idicular. Concluding, Pandit Nehru remarked that they were in 
no hurry to launch a struggle and would not take the offensive, but at the same 
time they should prepare themselves from now for future contingencies. 

Resolutions— 2nd, Day— Muttra — 29th. November 1939 
Indian States 

The session concluded this evening after passing unanimously two resolutions 
relating to Indian States and the Tenancy Bill and another on the constructive 
programme by an overwhelming majority of votes. It was also resolved that 
the next annual session be held at Mainpuri. 

The resolution on Indian States welcomed the awakening and growth of politi- 
cal ideas among the people of Indian States and regarded it as a happy sign for 
the freedom of India. It advised the people of States within the province and the 
neighboring States to press their demands with determination and to be non-violent. 

The resolution also expressed disapproval of the action of Indian Princes in 
offering help to Britain tor the defence of democracy without consulting the wishes 
of the people, and added that it would be fit and proper for the Princes to put 
this principle in practice in their States. 

Mr. R. 8. Pandit, who moved the resolution on Indian States, criticised the 
policy of Indian Princes in helping Britain in the present war with 9 ut consulting 
their people He advised the princes to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. 
Dr Ashraf said that conditions even in the progressive States were far from satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Nehru, before putting the resolution to vote, said that Indian States to- 
day were a relic of the past. He thought that the ultimate responsibility of the 
happenings in Orissa States (Ranpur), Limbdi, and other Kathiawar States lay on 
the British Government. Mr. Nehru remarked that conditions were really 
intolerable even in the socalled progressive _ States. He concluded by observing 
that no political advance existed. The resolution -was passed unanimously. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

Mr. 8, K. D. Paliwal moved a resolution on the XT. P- Tenancy Bill which 
welcomed this measure initiated by ihe Congress Ministry and successfully piloted 
through both the Houses of the U. P. legislature. Mr. Paliwal explained the 
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beneficial provisions of the measure and described how they would help the 
ryots in a period of severe economic depression like the present. He characterized 
the Bill in its present form as a moderate measure and said that he failed to 
understand the delay in the Governor giving his assent to it. Proceeding, he 
observed that the peasants must rely on their own strength and agitate to ’get 
the measure placed early on the statute book. ^ 

The resolution stated that the responsibility for giving effect to the Bill now 
rested with the Governor ot U. P., and hoped that the demand made by millions 
of peasants of the province for speedily bringing this Bill into operation would be 
satisfied immediately. After Dr. Z. A. Ahmad had seconded the resolution it was 
passed unanimously amid applause. 

Constructive Programme 

There was a 3-hour discussion on the constructive programme resolution which 
was on the lines of the recent resolution passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Allahabad. The resolution contained directions for the guidance of 
Congressmen in the province giving effect to the general Congress constructive pro- 
gramme with special reference to the popularising of charkha, the production and 
sale of khadi in the village and communal unity. It provided for the establishment 
of mandals in districts and for the opening of camps for volunteers. It would 
also be obligatory on the volunteers to explain to the people of villages the 
Congress demand for a constitutent assembly and its implications. Mr. 
Purshottamdas Tandon, who sponsored the resolution, made an earnest 
appeal to the people to have implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and 
carry out his direction. He was convinced that they would develop their organisa- 
tional strength by giving effect to the constructive programme laid down by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

After Pandit Kesh^dev Malaviya had seconded the resolution Mr. G, N* Dixit 
moved an amendment seeking to delete the clause which enjoined on the members 
of the district and town Congress committees to play charkha regularly daily and 
thus set an example to others. This amendment was supported by half a dozen 
speakers ot socialist views all of whom, while reiterating full confidence in Mahatma 
Ghandhi’s leadership, objected to spinning charkha as a matter of principle. 
The amendment, when put to vote, was lost, and the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Socialist Conference 

Annual Session— New Delhi— 2nd & 3rd July 1939 

Presidential Address 

“Ever since the Tripuri Congress, confusion has arisen in the ranks of the 
Congress Socialist Party”, observed Acharya Narmdra Deo^ in the course of his 
presidential speech at the Delhi Socialist Conference, which was held in the Munici- 
pal Hall, New Delhi on the 2nd. July 1939. 

There was great resentment, added Mr. Deo, against the National Executive 
in certain quarters at its attitude of neutrality as regards the Pant resolution. The 
leadership was accused of vacillation at a crucial moment and it was said that the 
Executive, in taking the decision of neutrality, departed from the party line. There 
was lack of understanding amongst Party members about the Party line itself. 
Other groups had taken advantage of this confusion and, as a result, the party was 
passing through a crisis. 

The President admitted that the leadership was partly responsible for the 
present state of affairs and that sufficient care was not taken in the enrolment of 
members. “We have allowed other groups to enter the Party and these groups 
function as such within the Party itself. This is against all principle of Party 
organisation. The Party has thus largely lost its character and has become a 
platform.” Mr. Deo added. “The Party has, by its growing influence in the Congress, 
also succeeded in correcting the ultra-Leftist tendencies of certain Socialist groups 
in the country. The attitude of Socialists of all ranks towards the Congress has 
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radically altered during the last five years. It has decidedly become favourable 
towards the Congress attitude taken by the Congress Socialist Party from the very 
beginning towards the national organisation.” 

In order that the Congress Socialist Party should continue to represent this 
healthy tendency it was necessary that the Socialists should first set their house in 
order. All important questions should be thrashed out in the Party and decisions 
should be taken democratically and every efibrt should be made to make the Party 
as homogeneous and comppt as possible. Strict party discipline should be enforced 
in the enrolment of members and they should insist on qualiry rather than 
numbers. Certain organisations had got jealous of the arowino- power of the 
Congress and they wanted to undermine its influence and prekiae. Socialists would 
protect the Congress from such attack and they should do nothing which mi(>-ht 
weaken the great organisation to which Socialists belonged. 

After explaining at length the reason why the Socialist Party took a neutral 
attitude at the Tripuri Congress session on the Pant resolution, Mr. Narendra Deo 
stated that the Left was weak and divided and at present no section could initiate 
and lead the struggle single-handed. It had been said that the present leadership 
did not want a struggle in the near future. Even if that be the case, he asked, 
“Should we not. by energetic action, create an atmosphere in the country which 
will compel the leaders to implement the resolution of the National Demand ? Let 
the so-called Left ^ive proof of its earnestness ; let it translate the Congress 
resolutions into action and those who lag behind will soon have to follow suit. 
Concrete political action alone can move the Congress as a whole towards imple- 
mening its own resolutions.” 

If the slogan of unity for immediate struggle was correct, Mr. Deo observed, 
their stand of neutrality was the only correct attitude consistent with their policy. 
Opposition to the Pant resolution, if it had succeeded, would have brought about 
disunity and they would have been held responsible for it. If there was no unity 
to-day in the Congress, Congress vSocialists were not to blame. 

While he criticised the Left for its shortcomings, Mr. Deo also did not 
absolve the Right of its share of blame, and stated that the Right had done nothing to 
implement the resolution of the National Demand. The resolution had been relegated 
to the background and steps were being taken which led one to think that the High 
Command had no other programme except the parliamentary programme to 
implement. Regarding the working of the Congress Ministries in the provinces, the 
President remarked that oflices were accepted to strengthen the national movement 
and not to demonstrate fitness for rule. If the Ministers found that it was no 
longer possible for them to fulfil that purpose they should frankly say so and 
vacate ofiice. “We can hold ourselves responsible for provincial administration,” he 
said “only so long as we are in a position to utilise these new opportunities for 
strengthening the nation. Such opportunities are every day proving less and less 
and things have come to such a pass that the parliamentary programme can 
be fulfilled only by subordinating every other programme to it. If that 
be so and if we are called upon to make a choice, we shall vote for direct 
action.” Concluding Archarya Narendra Deo said, “There is phenomenal awakening 
in the country and the international crisis is deepening and one does not know 
when the world will be involved in a war. Let us not throw away our opportunities. 
Let those whose vision is clear, formulate a plan of action and by following a 
correct line and by resolute action demonstrate to the people the immediate necessity 
of making elaborate preparations for the impending struggle. Let the Congress 
Socialist Party realise that it has to i^erform these urgent tasks in conjunction with 
all those who think and act alike”. 


Second Day— New Delhi — 3rd. Jaly 1939 
Mr, Jai Prakash's Speech 

Addressing the Conference on the next day, the 3_rd. July, Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, 
General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied the impression held in some quarters that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Congress. Mr. Narain declared that the 
Socialists had no quarrel with the Congress as a political organisation but they did 
not completely agree with its programme which, they felt, was not ^ sufficiently 
advanced. They also wanted to counter the growing tendency towards “parliamen- 
tarism” among Congressmen. The Congress Socialist Party had been, proceeded 
Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, in existence for the last five years and during this 
period had constantly endeavoured to radicalise the Congress programme 
46 
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and to direct that body alonj? the rath of revolution. The only way 
they could achieve that object was to orjianise effectively the Kisans and 
labourers in their own organisations ■under the aegis of the Congress. 
The Socialists never cared about the leadership of the Congress— the personalities 
in whose hands all the power of the Congress was concentrated. They were only 
concerned with its programmes. It was their conviction that the old Congress 
pro^-ramme oi attaining Swaraj had outlived its utility ; it had become too antiquated 
to cope with the modern needs. Hence the necessity of a new programme based 
on full recognition of the greatly changed condidons. Deferring to the charge that 
the Socialists were weakening the parent body (the Congress), Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain pointed out that the chief task to which the Socialist I*arty had addressed 
itself was the formation of Kisan Sabhas and i^Iazdoor i^abhas. This they were 
doing to bring Kisans and Mazdoors in large numbers into the Congress fold. The 
harnessing of the tremendous force behind the Indian masses, consisting chieBy of 
peasants and labourers, could not but greatly strengthen the Congress. The 
Congress was not opposed to the organisation of Kisans and ulazdoors in their own 
organisations, and therefore, it could not be said that the Socialists were impairing 
the forces of the Congress by diverting them into different channels. Mr. Jai 
Prakash concluded by expressing satisfaction at the progressive consolidation of the 
forces of the Left, which, he declared, augured well for the future of India. He 
also opposed the participation of Indians in imperialist wars. 

EeSOLL’TIONS 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the conference. It urged that more 
concerted efforts should be made to prepare the country for a nation-wide struggle 
to enforce the national demand and urged that for this purpose a national volunteer 
corps should be imniediaiely formed. 

The conference condemned the policy adopted by the C4overnmcnts of Bengal 
and the Punjab against the Kisan and labour movements in their respective 
provinces. It also strongly criticised the Punjab Government for enforcing the 
Princes Protection Act. 

By another resolution, the conference welcomed the co-ordination of the 
activities of Socialists and Communists, which it regarded as the only solid basis 
for consolidating the forces of the Left. 

The conference urged the Congress Working Committee immediately to convene 
a joint conference with the Standing Committee of the All -India States Peoples 
Conference in order to devise ways and means to resume the struggle in the States 
with the full backing of the Congress. 

A resolution on war was also adopted, requesting the Congress to take up, 
inter alia, active anti-war propaganda on hand, especially in the chief recruiting 
areas. It also desired the Congress Governments in the various provinces to make 
their position absolutely clear to the British Government that they would resist the 
w'orking of the proposed amendments to the Government of India Act relating to 
to recruitment. 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 

Fifth Session— Benares— Isl. & 2nd July, 1939 

The PEEmDENTiAL Address 

The fifth session of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Conference was held at 
Benares on the 1st July 1939 under the presidency of Rani Pritam Kunwar of 
bahaspur Bilari, who in the course of her address said 

Lord) Hailey, while replying to the deputation 
of Jhansi Kshattaiya Sabha remarked that ‘authority under the new constitution 
will rest with those who best know how to organize themselves to grasp it.’ Those 
were very wise words. The Congress that was mentally more alert and politically 
better organized than the landholders defeated the latter iu the last elections and 
formed then* own Government in 8 out of the 11 provinces. The zamindars had 
to pay penalties for their incapacity to take the time by the forelock. Internal 
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disputes rendered united action difficult and there is little Tvonder that the Nation- 
al Agriculturist party collapsed like a house of cards with the first breath of unfav- 
ourable wind. I was never very hopeful about the future of this partv as it was 
built on shifting sands. It is an unpleasant memory that much before the date of 
elections the ranks of the zamindars were divided into two groups, each preparing 
to eclipse the other in the future formation of the Ministry. Thouah an open 
rupture was avoided yet backdoor intrigues weakened the none-too-well organized 
ranks of the landholders and the election results reduced them to the position of a 
small minority in the Assembly. 

The Congress Government on getting into saddle launched on a career of 
reforms. A Tenancy Bill far-reaching in its effects and still wider in its reactions 
was introduced in the Lower House and has now been sent to the Upper Chamber 
for ratification. It is idle to bank _ on the revision powers of the Council as the 
Congress Government control a majority in the combined session of the two Houses. 
The Tenancy Bill in its present form is quite stiff from the point of view of the 
zamindars and it was a great mistake on our part to reject the i)roposal of arbitra- 
tion by the Congress high command. It is true that the high command would not 
have altogether changed the anti-landlord complexion of the Bill, but it is certain 
that as a result of this arbitration some of its more rigid clauses would have been 
relaxed. The opposition offered by the zamindars to the Tenancy Bill was insincere 
(and I seek pardon for some plain-speaking) because instead of plainly telling the 
people that they could not immediately part with so many of their rights, the 
spokesmen of the zamindars indulged in uncovincing arguments and said what 
they did not mean. The masses did not believe them and their critics 
laughed in their sleeves. A general charge on the Tenancy Bill was uncalled for 
and it served the purpose of the Government very well. It provided their agents 
with a very easy handle to further their propaganda against the zamindars 
in the villages. If this did not widen the gulf between the zamindars 
and the tenantry, it in no way helped the cause of the landlords and 
did not bring the zamindars and the masses together. Nor did it favourably in- 
fluence the "British Government. It was unkind to accuse them of an alliance 
with the Congress against the landed magnates. More than themselves it was the 
British Government that saved the zamindars from collapse and decay. 

The present political weakness of zamindars is neither due to their betrayal by 
the British Government nor due to the hostility of the Congress. It finds an 
explanation in loss of confidence by the tenantry in their good intentions. In the 
past we neglected the interests of the masses and this attitude of apathy worked 
up a feeling of revolt in their mind that found expression in their new alignment 
with the Congress, Our future is of course dark, but it is not without many silver 
lining. The lost ground may be regained, the landlords can form their own Govern- 
ment and capture political power, provided they close up their ranks and put 
before the country a really liberal programme for the uplift of the poor masses. 
It is no use passing high-sounding resolutions, if it is not intended to put them 
into practice. Since the coming of the Congress into power the landlords have 
organized several major and many more minor conferences with a view to formula- 
ting their future line of action. But the net result of these conferences was 
nil^and nobody ever took pains to translate intentions into actions. 

In a world full of changing ideas, in an age of revolutionary upsurge, it is 
the man of action and not the man of ideas that carries the day. An average 
Indian zamindar, if he is anxious to preserve his class, must not fight shy of the 
democratic forces and must work, with the sleeves up, in the remote dull corners 
of the countryside. It is by personal contact with the masses that he can hope to 
recapture political powder. It is by making big sacrifices that he can reduce the 
economic hardships of the masses, without which he has no reason to hope to win 
their confidence and support. Many great minds, it has been truly observed, have 
failed because they have neglected the study of mass of men. It was necessary on 
the other hand to mix with the herd, to enter into its feelings, to study its wants 
and make attempts to eliminate them. Jupiter had to appear in the form of a beast 
in order to succeed in his earthly enterprises. 

The goddess of politics like the goddess of fortune is fickle and political sca- 
les jump up with sudden bounds. The ups and downs in the political fortunes of 
the Liberals and the Conservatives in England in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century are the best instances in point. A sense of security destroys the mightiest of 
powers and those who are in a minority to-day need not despair of their political 
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future. As nobody could foresee the results of the last elections, it is equally 
difficult to make any forecast about the results of the next elections. The Congress 
is placed in power to-day and might be supposed to have fifty years of power 
before them, but the rise of the zaminders to power is not a foolish hope. 

What the Congress has done the zamindars can also do. To that end they 
should strike a new note, break new gTounds and organize themselves on the lines 
of the Conservatives in England and combine with other stable elements of the 
country to form compact bloc taking its stand on certain up-to-date political and 
economic principles. They should defend the past in so far as it is likely to live 
and look towards the future with a progressive mind. They should give a bold 
direction to a generous policy inspired by love of the masses and capable of win- 
ning them. This requires experienced leadership. Happily the ranks of the 
zamindars are not bankrupt of talent. We have the Maharaikumar of Vizianagram, 
Eai Govind Chand Sahib, the Eaja Sahib of Tirwa, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, 
Eao Krishna Pal Singh of Awagarh to mention only a few of them— all of whom 
are competent enough to guide us. In Eani Phul Kiinaari Sahiba of Sherkot we 
have an ideal zamindar, who will beat any one of us in clear thinking and can 
give a right lead. In addition we have a tried and old friend in Nawab Sir Ahmad 
Saeed Khan Sahib of Chattari whose qulities of an average man in perfect balance 
best qualify him for leadership. 

The political situation in India is drifting towards revolution and unless all 
the stable elements join hands on a common political platform, the forward ten- 
dencies of the Congress Forward Bloc cannot be checked. The landholders, the 
Liberals, the Independents, the capitalists and other progressive forces of the coun- 
try can easily unite into one single party fighting their political battles for the 
political and economic growth of the country through peaceful means. An insis- 
tence on the maintenance of friendly relations with Britain would seem necessary 
as ‘in spite of its many dark pages the political connection finds its best creden- 
tial in its own history’. With a hostile Japan in the east and a flinty and 
grabbing Germany in the west, India cannot afford to cut herself off from England. 
I am no apologist of the British Government and while I emphasise the continuance 
of political connexions with them, I also emphasise the great necessity of improv- 
ing them. Some progress has been made in this direction but much still remains 
to be done and it should be the proud ambition of all of us to organize ourselves 
and work for the attainment of Dominion Status so that in the new order of 
things we may share political power with the masses. 

Our immediate need is to capture political power by capturing the confidence 
of the tenantry. This cannot be done by lip service. An average Indian cultivator, 
once said Lord Hailey, may not have remarkable political education, but he is a 
man of great common sense. If he is called upon to give his support to any one 
set of people he will choose those who can prove that they have done for him 
something in the past and are likely to be able to do more in the future. What 
he wants is proof that the people who approach him are not merely interested in 
getting his support but have actually bestirred themselves to help him. The most 
effective propagandist is one who has proved himself to be a friend of the culti- 
vator, —the distribution of good seed is a better argument than the finest speeches— 
one drinking _ water pump is better publicity than a thousand pamphlets. If we 
keep these things in mind and make some sacrifices for the tenantry, I hope we 
will be able to win them to our side. 

I close this humble address with humble apologies for its many short-comings. 
My critics should not very kindly forget that I am not a very educated member 
of the landowning class and have never claimed mature judgment. In my own 
little way I am always ready to do my bit for the class to which I belong, as also 
for the country in which I live. 

Second Day — Benares — 2nd July 1939 
Nawab Yusuf’s Speech 

Speeches expressing strong condemnation of the policy of the present Congress 
Government of the United Provinces were delivered on the second day, the 
2nd July. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusufs delivering a speech in Urdu, said that the 
policy of the Congress Government was similar to that of the Government of 
Germany and Italy and the minorities had no voice and no rights during the 
regime of the present Congress Government. By democracy the present Government 
meant socialism and communism. The Nawab could not understand why the 
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people, who wore Indian cloth, had Eussian principles and ideals of their lives. 
He thought that all could not be equal. That was against nature. The Nawab 
added that money _ would not rain through the destruction of the zamindari. It 
•were only the zamindars who were in good condition but measures were beino* 
adopted for their destruction also. The economic condition of the people would not 
improve by putting an end to capitalism and the zamindari. 

‘Our principles of life,’ declared Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, ‘are truth, love, 
sacrifice and contentment.’ Contentment was essential, pointed out the Nawab, as 
one should not be discontented in not having the wealth of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nawab said they could co-operate only with such Government which 
could improve the economic condition of the country and of the general people. He 
felt that the economic condition of all classes of people was worsening and the 
present Government proved a failure in maintaining law and order. The' Nawab in 
the end appealed to the zamindars to organize for the protection of their rights. 

Eaja Maheshwae Dayal’s Speech 

Raja Maheshioar Dayal Seth, speaking next in Hindu, expressed the opinion 
that improper methods were adopted to get support for the Tenancy Bill in the 
Upper Chamber. He said that the zamindars had no quarrel with the Kisans and 
they wanted improvement in the condition of the Eisans, but he thought that the 
present Tenancy Bill would do no good to them and prove ruinous to the zamindars, 
and litigation would increase. The Eaja pointed out that several Bills aimed at the 
ruin of zamindars were ready. He said that the Congressmen were not fighting 
against the British Government. The Congress Government were not doing anything 
which might be detrimental to the interests of Englishmen. The boycott of British 
goods had stopped and Lancashire was flourishing. Why should the British 
Government, or the Viceroy, or the Governor interfere with the administration of 
the Congress Government ? The Englishmen had come to India for trade and 
their trade was going on well. Why should the British Government, or the Viceroy, 
or the Governor fight for the Zamindars ? They had no consideration for the 
services of the zamindars during the last European war. The question before the 
zamindars was as to what they should do in future. Should they help, or should 
they not ? They would have to be with the country. He appealed to the zamin- 
dars to organize, and if their demands were not conceded they should refuse to pay 
revenue. 

Eaja of Tiewa’s Speech 

Raja Lurga Narayan Singh of Tirwa also made a speech expressing the 
opinion that the Tenancy Bill would do no good to the kisans and be ruinous to 
the zamindars. He said that the Congress Government had already presented a 
scene of Jallianwalla Bagh at Benares where a 72-hour curfew order was promulga- 
ted during the communal tension and now the Eowlatt Act remained. The Eaja 
of Tirwa appealed for strengthening the zamindar organization. 

Eesolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 2nd July:— 

The conference places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the sad demise of 
his Highness the Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh of Benares, and Eai Bahadur 
Vidya Nath Has and conveys its genuine sympathy to the members of the bereaved 
families. 

Political Paety 

The conference of the zamindars of the Agra Province resolves that in order to 
save the province from impending chaotic conditions and to safeguard and protect 
the right of private property a political party should be organized which should be 
open to all organizations having similar views, with, a network of branches through- 
out these provinces and with a band of selfless and devoted workers, its own organ of 
publicity and sufiScient funds at its disposal for the purpose of immediate translation 
of our programme into action. 

Eesolved further that a committee with powers to coopt others should be 
appointed to draft a constitution for the proposed party at the earliest and place it 
before the executive of the British Indian Association, Lucknow, and the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. Eaja Maheshwar Hayal Seth of Kotra 
will be the convenor of the committee and the following will constitute the 
committee : Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Eani Pritam Kunwar, Eani Phul 
Kumari, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmed Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, Eaja Maheshwar 
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Dayal Seth, E. B. Kiinwar Gur Narain, Sir C. Y. Cliintamani, Mr. Eajnath Kunzru 
Eai Govind Chandra, Mr. Anand Prasad Agarwal, Knn^Ya^ Priyanand Prasad 
Singh, Major Eaja Eiirga Narain Singh, Mr. Mangla Prasad Singh, E. B. Eai 
Indra Narain, Shri Sadayatau Pande, Eaja of Tamkohi and Eaja of Jaiinpur. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 3rd. July :~ 

Eesolved that the conference records its fullest confidence in the Zamindar 
representatives who are carrying on negotiations with the United Provinces Govern- 
ment on the Tenancy Bill. 

Eesolved that the conference appeals to all the zamindars to unite and organize 
themselves in every village and tahsil of the province on the lines of the organiza- 
tion of the Agra Province Zamindar’s Association, Allahabad, to counteract false 
party propaganda carried on against them as their very existence will be in 
jeopardy. 

Eesolved that in case the compromise talks now' going on between the Govern- 
ment and the zamindar representatives fail, the conference calls upon all the 
zamindar members of the Legislative Council to vote for the reference of the Tena- 
ncy Bill to a select committee with a view to remove the glaring defects in 
the Bill. 

Eesolved that the conference views with alarm and great dissatisfaction the 
present state of lawlessness x>i‘evailing in these provinces, resulting in murders and 
feels that the life and property of the zamindars are no more secure. It, therefore, 
greatly deplores the callous attitude adopted by the Government irrespective of 
any consideration for the maintenance of law and order in these provinces. 
Coercive Measures 

Eesolved that the conference greatly^ deplores the tyrannical attitude of the 
district revenue authorities in the collection of revenue by taking recourse to all 
coercive measures such as the issue of warrants of arrest and specially putting 
zamindars in the lock-up and auctioning their agricultural implements and cattle, 
contrary to the assurances given by the Government in the Legislative Assembly. 

The conference strongly protests against the attachment of the zamindars’ 
estates by the Government to realise the revenue in view of the abnormal 
agrarian trouble created and fomented by some of the irresponsible persons 
against the Congress and in view of the failure of the Government to check 
such mischievous propaganda. The conference of the zamindars of the Agra 
province strongly protests aganst the postponement of the collection arrears 
of rent in these provinces, both decreed and undecreed, and the reported 
move of the Government to wipe them off entirely in complete disregard 
of the facts that the landlords have paid Government revenue on these amounts. 
Further they have spent a huge amount out of their pockets in obtaining decrees 
from competent revenue courts, and also irrespective of the individual pay- 
ing capacity of the tenant or his habit of default. Such a decision, if 

made, would set at naught all the principles of equity, justice and fairplay. 
The conference expects the Government to show as much sympathy with 
the condition and claims of the zamindars as with the tenants. The conference is 
further of opinion that while giving generous concession to the tenants, the Govern- 
ment should compensate the Zamindars for the expenses already incurred by them 
either in the shape of payment of the Government revenue or of obtaining their 
rent decrees. 

Agricultural Protectioi)! League 

The conference resolves that the Agriculturist Protection League of Lucknow 
which has already received wide support in the province should be further 
strengthened to combat the pernicious propaganda of party politics and such other 
activities as lead to class antagonism and to work in consonance with the policy 
of the British Indian Association of Lucknow and the Agra Province Zamindar’s 
Association of Allahabad. 



The All India Women’s Conference 

Standing Committee Reception at Sangli 

A magnificent reception was given on the 29th. July 1939 in the palace-hall at 
Sangli to the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference assembled at Sangli for their terminal session. His Hiichness the Raja 
Saheb of Sangli, high officials of the Durbar, distinguished gentlemen and ladies 
from the city were present. 

Rani of Sangli’s Speech 

Her Highness the Rani Saheba welcomed all the guests and then remarked 
that it was a red-letter day in the history of Sangli. She revieued the working 
of the All-India Women’s Conference during the last twelve years of its existence 
and then proudly referred to its achievement. It was a triumph for the Conference, 
she said, that where men unfortunately failed, women succeeded in presenting 
a united front, in regard to their place in the new constilution, in opposing the 
communal award, separate electorates and the reservation of seats on a communal 
basis. She also referred to the valuable work done by the Conference in educating 
public opinion in regard to the needs of womi-n and the removal of their disabilities. 
She further paid a very brilliant tribute to Rani Raj wade —the President of the 
Conference for her able and rich guidance and sincere and earnest efforts in the 
cause of women and the Conference. 

Rani Raj-wade’s Speech 

In reply to the reception Rani Raj wade, the President of the All-India Wo- 
men’s Conference thanked for the splendid and loving reception given to them by 
their Highnesses of Sangli and then narrated how the All-India IVomen’s Confer- 
ence is widening its scope from the merely educational conference to question of 
women; social, economic and even political. She observed if the progress was slow, 
it was partly due to men’s apathy towards their problem. She was hopeful about 
the solution of their problems with Congress Governments in the eight provinces 
of India. She also referred to the glorious achievement of the Conference in presen- 
ting a united front with regard to the rejection of communal award and having 
placed a demand for joint electorates. She hoped that they would be able to do 
more good to the women of India by its sounder and progressive -work in the 
days to come. 

The deliberations of the committee continued for two days more. About twenty 
five members of the Standing Committee and about twenty members of the various 
sub-committees were present in Sangil for the terminal meeting. 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Presidential Address 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cawnpore on the 15th. 
& 16th. October 1939. The presidential address was delivered by Mrs. Vijai Lahshmi 
Pandit. In the course of her address Mrs. Pandit said : 

‘It gives me a great pleasure to preside over your deliberations, and I am 
grateful to you for having given me this opportunity. I have been to Cawnpore 
on many occasions and in a number of different capacities, but this is the first 
time that the women of Cawnpore have desired my presence, and it is, therefore, 
an occasion of happiness for me. 

‘This conference has adopted a novel method of procedure, and instead of 
beginning with the president’s speech, the first day was devoted to resolutions, while 
the speech of the president now comes to wind up the proceedings. I am, therefore, 
in a position to sum up, as it were, the work we have done and the thoughts that 
have passed through our minds. 

‘I have been Doth surprised and pleased to see the interest shown in the 
resolutions before the house. So often resolutions at a women’s conference evoke no 
response and remain a dead letter after they have been passed, but the alertness and 
interest of the present members fills me with hope for the future. I shall leave 
Cawnpore confident that the women of this city are alive to their responsibilities. 
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Tt seems hardly necessary, after the speeches that have been delivered since 
yesterday, for me to say very much. Mauy questions have been discussed and 
problems specially affecting women have not been forgotten, but we meet today 
under a shadow, the darkness of which does not perhaps engulf us at the present 
moment, but the fringe of which has already touched our country. I would 
therefore, like to draw your attention to the great tragedy, which is beijig enacted 
upon the European stage, the ultimate result of which will affect our future progress 
and prosperity. 

‘We are many thousand miles away from the war ; few of us have friends or 
relatives in the danger zone, yet in these days, how is it possible to isolate ourselves 
and remain unaffected ? Distance having been eliminated, all the countries of the 
world are closely linked together, and what affects one has repercussions on the 
other. We cannot afford to say we are not interested merely because India is not in 
the war zone. During the last few years we have watched with increasing dismav the 
triumph of might over right. One after the other, nations have been suppressed and 
destroyed, and their peoples rendered homeless. Only a few days ago we have seen 
the anguish of Poland. Crushed and bleeding she lies beneath the heel of the 
conqueror, but through the darkness that engulfs her the indomitable spirit of the 
polish people shines forth. The magnificent courage they have shown cannot be in 
vain, and Poland will live even though the Polish people die. So let us send across 
the seas a message of sympathy and hope to this sorely tried country in her hour of 
sorrow. The war that is being fought in Europe today is a fight between two mighty 
forces for world domination, and the methods of modern warfare are horrible and 
unworthy of nations that claim to be civilized. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
women of India to raise their protest against this barbarous method of settling of 
international disputes, India has always given the message of peace and healing to 
the world. It has been her special contribution towards civilization, and now when 
the world stands on the brink of chaos, India must act and her daughters must 
unite and raise their voices against the aggression and brutality that are taking their 
toll of human life. 

‘This is no time to dream of victories. The world has travelled far since the 
days when a victory brought honour to the victor. Today wars are not won through 
deeds of prowess. Inhuman and barbaric methods are employed, and human beings 
are destroyed with a callousness that is incredible. Each war leads to another, and 
each imposed peace creates bitterness and hatred degrading both the victor and the 
vanquished. Let us, women, say with a united and determined voice that reason and 
justice must reign and human beings must give up the methods of the beasts in 
settling their disputes. We want peace— not a peace that is patched up to suit the 
exigencies of the hour, but one that is voluntary, just and permanent ; a peace 
which gives each that which belongs to him for only then will that progress be 
possible which will lead to a world united and free. 

Eesolutions 

The resolutions passed by the conference related to various matters. The first 
resolution moved by Mrs. Furnima Banerjea of Allahabad related to international 
unity. It urged upon the people of India and women in particular to work with 
fixed determination towards building a new .world where the horrors of war should 
be absent. The resolution reaffirmed faith in non-violence and Gandhian method for 
settling international problems as an effective substitute for bloodshed and murder. 
The conference also pledged itself to the great task of intelligently applying it to 
the buildings of a new India, thereby laying the foundation of a lasting peace. 

The conference also urged upon the women of India to unite and raise their 
voice against communalism. It felt that a good deal of corruption prevailed in 
local bodies and resolved that such persons should be elected to them as had a 
spirit of service and sacrifice in them. 

It was resolved that women should make unceasing efforts to popularize the 
use of Swadeshi articles. 

The conference sought amendments in the existing law with a view to prevent 
polygamy. It drew the attention of the Government to the need of including such 
arrangements in their rural uplift programme as would make it possible for women 
in villages to earn something for them and suggested the appointment of women 
organizers for the purpose. 

Mrs. B, C. Srivastava, chairwomen of the reception committee, thanked the 
president of the conference and the women delegates who had come. 
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The Calcutta Women’s Conference 

The Welcome Address 

_The aims and ideals of the All-India "Women’s Conference and the important 
part it plays in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjects which concern 
the country’s well-being, were stressed by Begum Hamid AU, in her presidential 
address at the annual conference of the Calcutta Constituency of that bodv at th« 
Y. W. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th. November 1939. 

The Conference was well-attended, including delegates from the mofussil and 
many well-known social and educational workers of Calcutta. 

The proceedings opened with welcome addresses by Dowager Maharani Sucharu 
Devi of Mayurbhan] and Mrs. Tndira Devi, the President of the Calcutta consti- 
tuency. The Maharani, in her address, referred to Begum Hamid Alis services in the 
cause of women and said that it was a great honour to the women of Bengal to 
have her among them. The fact that she had come all the way from Bombay to 
preside over the conference showed that she was one with them in sympathy and 
interest. It also proved the bond of union that existed between the “Moslem and 
Hindu women of India. 

Presidential Address 

Begum Hamid Ali in her presidential address, said 

“The All India Women’s Conference has established for itself an important 
position throughout the country. We are proud that we have been taking a leading 
part in all nation-building activities which have drawn the bond of womanhood closer 
together. To us there are no separate compartments of province or race. We are 
all Indian women and as such we work harmoniously for the improvement of the 
position of women morally, socially, in education and in law. It had helped us to 
broaden our minds and gradually led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters, which, I venture to think, vras not done by such a 
large body of women before our Conference came into existence. It has given us a 
true vision of what nationhood signifies.” 

“Chief amongst our ideals, one, which we deliberately foster and acclaim, is 
our unity of purpose— our single desire of drawing all classes together, our will- 

E ower to forget the communal differences which have been deliberately raised up 
y those in power or those seeking power — in short men and women who are 
politically drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to see the good of the whole 
but can only see the good of a part. 

“We are thinking in terms of education, economic rights, just and fair 
opportunities of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the destinies of 
our provinces and so of the country— i, e., political power. 

“To reach this goal there must be no suspicion— but mutual trust and good- 
will. Let us, the women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all our 
strength and influence and show by practical work, that these are not mere uptopian 
dreams but can be swiftly and easily attained. 

“One of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood— one which has been 
forged much against our will— is separate electorates. Now that it is an accomplished 
fact and has wrought all the evils that we foretold it would— it cannot be broken 
and mended anew unless both the parties, or, shall I say, all the parties, are willing 
to have it broken up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the business of 
their lives to create such an atmosphere of understanding and good-will that each 
side will voluntarily and wfith trust and friendship ask that the separation might 
end and voluntary and equitable partnership might begin. 

“I maintain that we the women must give a lead to our countrymen in this 
matter. They are like children squabbling about shining bits of glass which are in 
reality hardly worth the trouble of picking up and neglect the worthwhile things 
lying close at hand.” 

“Everything has a relative value after all— perhaps what you think is a small 
matter might have an accumulative force of such magnitude that it might shake 
the very foundation of a country as huge as ours— it might prove to be an item 
which help in the salvation of the country. 

“It is well we realise the importance of a movement like ours — its far-reaching 
and dynamic effect on the customs, manners and thought of the people. We are 
unconsciously responsible for the weave of the fabric which makes up India. Let 
US then in huppiility but conscious of 1Ii€ power of good and evil that our small 

47 ’ ' 
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but capable hands possess, put forth our hands in friendship to all Tvho are willing 
and proud to serve India. 

“Let us give friendship and love and service to those who ask for it but give even 
more to those who do not ask it but try to avoid us. Those are the people who are 
really and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing help and understanding, and 
above all, of friendship.” (Applause.) In conclusion, Begum Hamid Ali paid a 
tribute to the work that was being done by the Calcutta Constituency. 

The Secretary’s Report 

Mrs. Basanti Chakravarti, the Hon. Secretary, gave an account of the activities 
of the Calcutta constituency during the past year. 

She particularly dwelt on the hostel for College girls started by the Calcutta 
branch at 19, Bepin Pal Road, Ballygunge. There were only sis boarders at the 
hostel which was being run at a deficit of Rs. 250 per month. The Calcutta University 
had sanctioned a monthly grant of Rs. IbO from July last and the Calcutta 

Constituency had made a donation of Rs. 500 and also given a loan of a like amount, 
which had enabled the Committee to carry on hitherto. Nevertheless, more funds 
were wanted to place the finances of the hostel on a stable basis. 

The Bal Mandir, the clinic run by the Calcutta Constituency, was going on 
smoothly. Miss Mary Dingman of the Peace and Disarmament League visited the 
institution in January last and was pleased with the work done there. This 

institution also required more money as the grant which the Calcutta Corporation 
used to make had been reduced. 

Concluding, Mrs. Chakravarti said This year, instead of taking up new 
activities, we have tried to concentrate on the work already undertaken. We realize 
that much remains to be done. But we are glad to be able to say that at this 

crucial time when factions and communalism are rending the country, we the 

women of India, have been working shoulder to shoulder for our common cause 
and our common ideal.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Calcutta— 26th. November 1939 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the next day, 
the 26th. November 1939 

Hostel for College Girls 

Moving the resolution on hostels for college girls. Begum Hamida Momin 
said that this was a very important matter which concerned the welfare of their 
girls. It was true that the Calcutta University had a regulation bearing on this subject, 
but nevertheless, they found in practice that there were more unlicensed hostels 
for college girls in Calcutta than licensed ones. 

There was no gainsaying the fact that the conditions prevailing in many 
of these hostels were extremely unsatisfactory and it was incumbent upon them 
to see that the present state of things was so altered that the hostels might grow 
up into healthy abodes for girls. One of the ways was to urge upon the Calcutta 
University the necessity for strict observance of the regulation on the matter and 
compel the colleges to comply with its provisions. Any violation of it should 
entail the disallowance of the students of such a college from appearing at the 
ensuing university examination. It was the duty of parents also to exercise 
scrutiny and judgment in selecting hostels for their girls. 

The resolution, which was seconded and supported respectively by Mrs. S. C, 
Dutt and Mrs. N. U. Sen read : 

“The Conference welcomes the decision of the Calcutta University to appoint an 
Inspectress for Girls’ Hostels in Calcutta and urges that an experienced and able 
woman be appointed to the post. 

“The Conference^ reiterates the views regarding the residence of college girls 
in Calcutta, passed at its constituent Conference last year and urges the Calcutta 
University to enforce strict observance of its Regulation I, Chapter XXIV by 
every College and in cases of violation to disallow the students to appear at the 
ensuing examination.” 

Control of Widows’ Homes 

The resolution relating to orphanages, widows’ homes etc., was moved by 
Mrs. Sahabuddm, m. l. a. She said that some of these institutions were no 
doubt genuine but the great majority of them were bogus. These were usually 
started by persons of questionable integrity, who were out to make profit and also 
for other questionable purposes. Public opinion in this Province did not seem 
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to be sufficiently alert about the evil effect of this state of things. Mrs. TJma Nehru 
had iutroduced a Bill on this subject, which contained some very salutary 
provisions which, if_ adopted, would go a long way in checking some of the evils 
connected with these institutions. These provided that for starting such institutions, 
a licence from the District Magistrate must be obtained, the officer had also to 
satisfy himself that a society had been formed to look after the institution, that 
it had been registered, that it had sufficient funds, that the members of the 
society were respectable citizens, that the home was located in a healthy and 
respectable quarter and also that there was official inspection of the home and 
the society. These were very necessary _ provisions the observance of which would be 
conducive to the efficiency of these institutions, while at the same time rendering 
them free from suspicion of every kind. Mrs. Shahabuddin added that she 
intended to give notice of a Bill in the Bengal Assembly more or less on the 
same lines, of course, keeping in view, the conditions and circumstances in 
Bengal. 

Mrs. Hemlata Miiter endorsed the remarks of the previous speaker. She 
described the valuable work being done in connexion with Govinda Kumar Home 
and also with the Rescue Home of the All Bengal Women’s Union. She thought 
that no right-minded person could object to necessary legislation being enacted to 
effect a reform of this character. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Kent said that she had found some very 
sad and distressing circumstances in a number of these institutions. These 
institutions were often situated in unhealthy surroundings and some of them were 
always overcrowded. Some of the committees connected with these institutions con- 
tained most respectable people but the difficulty was that as most of them were on 
the committees of a number of institutions, they could not give sufficient attention 
to any of them. Mrs. Kent added that many nurses’ bureaus were undesirable 
places and these should be included within the scope of the Bill. 

The resolution which was carried, was as follows 

“The Conference fully supports the principle of the Bill for the control and 
supervision of Orphanages, Widow’s Homes, Rescue Homes, and Marriage Bureaus 
etc. which has been introduced in the U. P. by Srimati Uma Nehru and urges 
that a similar Bill be introduced in Bengal and other Provincial Legislatures to 
put a stop to all bogus institutions.” 

Social Workees 

Mrs. 8. W. Ray moved a resolution urging the imperative necessity fox 
making adequate provision in Bengal for trained and paid social workers. She 
said that they had an immense task before them and it was not possible to 
accomplish even a fraction of what they had undertaken without a sufficient 
number of workers. She referred to health, educational and social work in the 
villages which required a large number of trained workers. 

The resolution evoked considerable discussion, a point that was made being the 
want of funds. Eventually it was carried, coupled with a decision to appoint a 
sub-committee to devise ways and means. 

Traffic in Women & Children 

Mrs. R. C. Mukherji^ Chairman, (Calcutta Constituency) moved a resolution 
urging the necessity of introducing certain amendments in the Bengal Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act (1933), with a view to preventing traffic in women and 
children. She said that the present legislation on the matter contained loopholes, 
which enabled designing people to evade its provisions. 

Supporting the resolution Mrs. Stanley said that this was going to be a very 
touch fight because they had the whole of past evils against them. She added 
that for the proper working of the Act there should be some competent women 
officers in that department. The resolution as passed, read : — 

“In view of the urgent necessity for preventing the traffic in women and 
children, this Conference is of opinion that the Bengal Suppression of Immoral 
Ti-affic Act, 1933 should be amended to make it much more effective. It urges that 
one of the members of the Bengal Legislature should introduce the amendments 
suggested by the All-Bengal Women’s Union and the Vigilance Association. 

“This Conference further recommends— (a) That particular police officers under 
the guidance of a Special Deputy Commissioner of Police should be deputed to 
take up this work ; 
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(b) That women police officers for vigilance and rescue work and a Woman 
Welfare Worker as in Madras should be appointed ; 

(e) That all fines and penalties realized under the Act should be utilised by 
Government for the maintenance of Rescue and After Care Homes. ^ 

Similar effective measures should be introduced in all Provinces and States.” 

Mrs Sudha Majumdar moved a resolution requesting the Government of 
Bengal to appoint a qualified woman Inspector who would be a trained Doctor as 
in Bombay or at least a trained and experienced nurse to supervise the working 
of Bengal Maternity Benefit (x^ct No. IV of 1939), as well as to advice women 
workers generally. Mrs. Majumdar said that according to the Act maternity benefit 
meant four weeks’ wages before and four weeks’ wages after child-birth. It would 
not be surprising for some employers to try create difficulties, It was, therefore, 
necessary that a competent woman Inspector should be appointed to look after the 
interests of the women workers concerned. 

Mrs. Soudamini Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Hasina Murshed said that it was up to them 
who were more fortunately placed, to voice the needs and grievances of the poor 
and ignorant workers. The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. S, C. Mukherjee proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

The Madras Women’s Conference 

Db. Maeia Montessoei’s Speech 

The fourteenth Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s 
was held on the 9th. December 1939 at the Assembly Hall, Queen Mary’s College, 
Madras, Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi presiding. Dr. Maria Montessori opened the 
Conference. There was a large gathering of women. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Eeddi extended a hearty welcome to Dr. Maria Montessori 
and requested her to open the Conference. 

Dr. Montessori^ after thanking the Conference for giving her an opportunity 
to meet them, said that the honour conferred on her was a proof that women all 
over the world were united in one common ideal. She was proud to know that 
the women of India had joined together in the struggle to better the social condi- 
tions in the country. As one of the pioneers of the Feminist Movement for the 
emancipation of women in Europe, she knew how difficult it was to get women to 
take their proper place in the national struggle. There was no doubt that when 
once women came out, they brought with them great enthusiasm and the causes 
they took up would always be achieved. Women took with them into their work 
the sacred sentiments of love and pity. The urgent need of the hour was the great 
moral uplift movement among mankind. 

Women, Dr. Montessori went on, had shown that they were in no way inferior 
to men in intellect and were capable of occupying any position. They had also 
shown themselves capable of organisation and to carrying forward any work to 
success. Dr. Montessori went on to say that for bringing about a better world, it 
was not enough that wonaen should be free. The emancipation of women should 
be a prelude to the emancipation of children. From her experience she had learnt 
that if children were put in condition of freedom, they showed great desire to know 
a great deal as well as to do a greal deal. They also developed a sense of discipline 
and the virtue of organisation. Freedom and discipline were the two sides of a 
coin. She was, therefore, of opinion that any scheme of social work should include 
freedom for children. Children should not only be given facilitities to acquire 
knowledge but also to develop in a neutral way. She was glad that in the resolutions 
before the Conference emphasis had been placed on child education. She hoped 
to see in future not only freed Women going forth into the world but also the 
free Child in her arms. Only women could understand the souls and the needs 
of children. Dr. Montessori wished the Conference all success. 

The Peesidential Address 

Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi^ in the course of her address, said that they 
had met under the shadow of a great war. It seemed as if the progress of 
mankind could no longer be guaranteed and that neither peace nor goodwill 
would he restored on earth. They should all pray that peace would soon return in 
order that liberty and free institutions might thrive. In the struggle against war 
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and dictatorships, in the great work of ensuring peace on earth, based on national 
and social freedom, let the women of India pledge to give their support, while, at 
the same time, emphatically protesting against all manner of wars. 

proceeding, the President said^ that as a result of the war, they were faced 
with two serious and distressing situations, one being its effect on their economic 
resources and the other, the political impasse. It was stated bv Britain that the 
present war was being waged in the name of democracy and for the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of free nations. So long as there was domination and 
exploitation of nation by nation, there could be no enduring peace. 

At the time, Mrs. Lakshmipathi proceeded, when the need for national solidarity 
was more pressingly felt than hitherto, it was regrettable that they should be 
divided by communal differences and by communal squabbles and riots. A common 
spirit and a common goal must actuate them. For the common good of the country, 
they must behave democratically and co-operatively. She would, therefore, appeal to 
the leaders of the different communities and political parties to come to an amicable 
and speedy settlement of their differences so that communal disharmony might not 
be adduced as an argument against their political freedom. Let the Muslim, Hindu, 
Christian and other women give a lead in this solution of the communal problem. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi went on to say that the two aspects of their educational sys- 
tem which called for their attention were the enforcement of the Elementary Education 
Act and adult education. If the women in the land were to behave democratically 
and co-operatively the first requisite was education. The first step towards the rea- 
lisation of communal unity was the extension of compulsory elementary education 
for Muslim girls. She hoped that both Government and the Madras Corporation 
would take the necessary action in the matter. The question of educating the child 
was important. She said that in Japan she found that every primary school had 
a kindergarten section attached to it and all children below the age of six necessa- 
rily attended the classes therein, before they moved into a primary school. Local 
boaies in India such as union panchayats, municipalities aud district boards might 
as well make an experiment in the Nursery School Project in their respective 
areas. They should also support private agencies which took up this work. 

Mrs. Lashmipathi next appealed to the delegates to support the social Bills now 
on the legislative anvil, particularly those pertaining to the property rights of 
Hindu women and the rights of Muslim women. The Madras Constituent Conference 
of Women might be well advised to take the message of these social Bills right 
into the midst of the masses ; for the passing of these into law would surely and 
certainly raise the status of the women in social economy. 

In conclusion, the President appealed to those present to promote Swadeshi in 
order to help in the economic regeneration of the country. 

Resolutions— World Peace 

Miss A, Thomas moved a resolution on world peace, which urged all women 
of India to realise the urgent need there was at the present moment to organise 
themselves in First Aid and Home Nursing. It called upon women to set their 
face against all violence and especially against any appeal to arms as a means of 
solving international differences. The resolution expressed the firm belief 
that only an appeal to non-violent methods would bring about righteous peace in 
the world. The resolution next appealed to men of science not to assist in the 
manufacture of destructive armaments or any weapons of warfare. 

Miss Simon seconded that resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 

Nursery Schools 

Mrs. Armstrong moved : “The Conference recognises the fundamental impor- 
tance of Nursery Schools in laying the foundations for the building of character 
in the future citizenship of the country.” 

Mrs. Wilson seconded the resolution, which was also unanimously accepted. 
Communal Amity 

Srimathi Ambujammal moved : “This Conference, while deeply deploring the 
communal disturbances, which are becoming increasingly I common, earnestly appea- 
ls to the leaders of all political parties and communities, particularly the Congress 
and the Muslim League, to come to a speedy and amicable settlement of their 
differences with a view to end the present impasse. This Conference further empha- 
sises the fact that the women of India have always stood together and have been 
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working unitedly irrespective of caste, creed or race for national solidarity and 
the common good of the country.” 

Srimathi Amhujammal said that if only women would exert their influence 
in getting rid of the these differences, they could easily ensure communal harmony. 
Mrs. Bahmuthunissa Begum, seconding the resolution, said that Hindus and 
Muslims should be considered as the two eyes of the nation and each community 
should work in a spirit of service to God and man, which was the fundamental 
teaching of both Hinduism and Islam. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi supported the 
resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Yakub Hasan moved a resolution urging the Government and the 
Corporation of Madras to lose no time in extending compulsory primary education 
to Muslim girls. Mrs. Muhammad Ibrahim and Miss Fatima Sayed supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Liteeacy Campaign 

Moved by Mrs. Savithri Rajan and seconded by Miss Vilasini Shenoy, the 
Conference stressed the importance of continued effort towards adult education and 
urged women's associations and private bodies to organise classes and centres for the 
promotion of literacy and general educational classes for illiteral men and women 
and requested the municipal and local bodies to help such enterprises as showed 
good results. , ^ . 

On the motion of Mrs. Rahmuthumssa Begum, seconded and supported by 
Miss Muhamed AH and Miss Zahara Begum, the Conference adopted a resolution 
requesting the Corporation of Madras and the Government to take a census of 
children of school-going age and enforce the Elementary Education Act. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi next moved : ‘This Conference gives its support to 
Srimathi Ammana Raja’s Bill in the local Legislative Assembly regarding dedica- 
tion of Devadasis to temples, the Anti-Dowry Bill of Mr. Dubaye in the Central 
Assembly, Mr. Kazmi’s Bill relating to Muslim Women’s rights and Mr. Dalha’s 
Bill to further amend the Hindu Women’s Eights to Properties Act of 1937 and 
all Bills relating to rights of women.” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi made a fervent plea for the removal of all disabili- 
ties attaching to women regarding inheritance. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Arya seconded the resolution which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Childeen’s Wblpaee 

Mrs. Cluhwala, in a resolution, urged the Government to amend the Madras 
Childen’s Act so as to include offences against children by adults and to protect 
children further by penalising begging by children and child labour in the 
Province. Mrs. Theodore, seconding the resolution, said that the Act was defective in 
many respects. Cases of exploitation of children by adults for all purposes had 
been brought to her notice and it was the duty of Government to so amend the 
Act as include such offences. The resolution was then passed. 

Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal moved that the Corporation of Madras be reques- 
ted to give immediate effect to the recommendations of the House Committee regard- 
ing improvement of slums in the City. She said that the experience at Gokulam 
and some other slums, where most of the recommendations of the Housing 
committee regarding sanitation and planned dwellings had been enforced, showed 
that with education to remove the slum mentality, much could be achieved. 

Miss Vilasini Shenoy seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 

Beggae Peoblem 

Moved from the chair, the Conference adopted resolutions requesting the 
Corporation of Madras to establish a home for the segregation of diseased beggars 
and particularly lepers, urging the Government to pass immediate legislation for 
the commitment of beggars to beggar homes and reiterating the necessity to 
encourage indigenous industries. The Conference then terminated. 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 

The Peesidential Addeess 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cuddapah on the 16th. 
Beeember 1939 under the presidency of Begum Mir Amiruddin who, in the course 
of her address, said that twelve years had gone by since she worked with a band 
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of enthusiastic women of the GodaTari District and succeeded in holding the 
first Godavari District Women’s Conference at Rajahmimdry and the first Andhra 
Women’s Conference at Cocanada, She was glad that the work of the organisation 
had been carried on successfully by the Andhra women whose activities in 
connection with the All-India Women’s Conference have been more numerous 
than those in the other parts of the country. 

Dealing with the vital changes that had occurred in the past twelve years 
in the status and position of Indian womanhood. Begum Mir Amiruddin observed 
that while the Women’s Movement had been suffering retrogression in many 
countries of the West, which were governed by totalitarian doctrines, in India 
we had been having Women Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, Deputy Speakers 
and a President of the District Board. In this connection she offered her hearty 
congratulations to Srimathi Ramasubbamma who was elected President of the 
District Board of Cuddapah. The task of handful of women, of even one woman 
in the midst of a crowd of men, would certainly be difficult, but the ideal of 
womanhood should be to better the conditions of the people and make them happier. 
Mrs. Radhabai Subbaroyan and Dr. Bluthulakshmi Reddi should serve them as 
examples. 

“Another point to which I should like to advert is that the problem of 
India’s womanhood cannot be solved merely by the tide of political honour rising 
high for a handful of women and by the amelioration of the condition of a 
microscopic minority. Just a few swallows do not make a summer. The future 
of India’s womanhood is bound up with those of the 97 per cent of the women 
of the land, who are steeped in dire ignorance, slaves to archaic conventions and 
bound down by age-long prejudices. If the Conference is to fulfil its real role, 
namely, the elevation of India’s womanhood, its activities must be broad-based on 
the satisfaction of the needs of the mass of Indian women. The message of this 
Conference is that of the awakening of womanhood. It is not enough that this 
message should reach the urban intelligentsia. It is much more important that 
it should permeate to the ignorant women of the villages. We have to make 
intimate contacts with the women of the rural areas, with those who toil in the 
factories and labour in the fields and address ourselves to the task of ameliorating 
their unhappy condition.” 

Begum Amiruddin observed that the problems with which we had to deal 
fell under two heads : education and social reform : Eradication of illiteracy was 
an urgent problem. Particularly women’s education was of vital importance, 
because it was the condition on which ultimately the success of men’s education 
depended, she being the mother who moulded the future race. It was regrettable 
that everywhere in this Presidency, it was the girls’ education which suffered most, 
the disproportionately small sum of money that was spent on this matter was 
wasted owing to the stagnation that resulted from the apathy of parents and the 
discontinuance, absence, etc., of the pupils from further studies in the higher 
classes. “This reform can be effected only when the parents are made to evince 
real interest in the education of their girls and when early marriage and other 
social factors do not lead to the premature stoppage of their education. In order 
to tackle this problem, I should like to advise the formation of school-care 
committees for as many schools of Andhradesa as possible, particularly for the 
elementary schools. The work of this Committee will be to look after the interests 
of the pupils and to secure the co-operation of their parents in the matter of 
their education. The members of this Committee should visit the mothers of 
the children from time to time and explain to them the importance of education 
by personal propaganda and influence them to send their children to school 
re«-ularly. The Committee should also visit those mothers that withdraw their 
children for no satisfactory reasons. In the battle against illiteracy, the formation 
of such Committees, I feel, will do much permanent good to hasten the progress 
of girls’ education and I hope the public-spirited ladies of Andhradesa will direct 
their early attention to this matter.” ^ ...... „ t. ^ 

Another requirement was the provision of facilities for girls nigner education 
in these parts Consequent on the raising of the age of marriage, a keen desire 
for higher education was in evidence among girls. The need for a first-grade 
Women’s College in Andhradesa must be emphasised. 

Greater attention had also to he focussed on the education of Muslim girls, 
particularly in the Ceded Districts. Apart from the apathy of the public towards 
girls’ education, a serious drawback to Muslim education was the paucity of trained 
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and competent Muslim women teachers. In the interests of advancing their education 
it was desirable to appoint Muslim Sub-Inspectresses in places where there was a 
fairly large Muslim population. There was the need for a Muslim Girls’ High 
School in Andhradesa. Now that the language of each area had become the medium 
of instruction in all high schools, it was necessary to make special provisions for 
Muslim girls, whose language was Urdu, so as to enable them to prosecute their 
secondary education. Begum Amiruddin felt glad that the importance of Adult 
Education was realised now. But she urged that provision must be made to educate 
adult women in as large numbers as men. 

In the field of social reforms Begum Amiruddin advocated the abolition of 
polygamy, which had been engaging the attention of women for some time past 
She“ exhorted the audience to give their full support to Mrs. Eadhabai Subbaroyaii 
in her efforts in this direction. Marriage of old men to young girls and the early 
marriage of girls were other evils Avhich had to be eradicated from the Hindu 
Bocietyr She also condemned the dowry system, “that cruel, degrading custom 
■which ruins families that have daughters and made the poor look upon the birth of 
a girl as a misfortune”. In order to get rid of this custom, two steps were 

necessary ; one to adopt a definite programme of propaganda to be carried out 

unflinchingly until public opinion was sufficiently organised against the custom ; 
the other, to give girls such education as would render them economically independ- 
ent and befit them to pursue a profession, if need be. 

“In regard to Muslim marriages, a question that demands urgent attention is 
the curtailment of the power of men in the matter of pronouncing divorce. As the 
laAV stands at present, a man has the arbitary power ‘.of divorcing his wife. In 

return, the wife has no right to object but obeys and accepts the misfortune with 

patience and in silence. It is necessary to invoke the aid of legislation to save the 
woman from the untold misery aud unhappiness in which she sometimes finds 
herself by reason of this power possessed by her partner.” 

With regard to Hindu women, the removal of the legal obstacles that detracted 
from their status and hampered the growth of their personality was of vital impor- 
tance. The key to the improvement of their status Avas their securing economic 
independence. The time had arrived when Hindu women should be given full rights 
of disposal over property that belonged to them as every owner possessed. It was a 
pity that the Committee that had been appointed by the Government to examine 
the legal position of Hindu women should be dealing merely with the qu^estion of 
their residence and maintenance and not directing its attention to more important 
matters like succession and the right to property. We should request the authorities 
to extend the scope of investigation by this Committee so as to include all the 
aspects of the legal disabilities from which Hindu women were suffering. It was a 
matter of gratification that there were to-day a number of Bills before the Central 
Assembly and in the Madras Legislature for ameliorating women’s condition. 
Women should, with one voice, accord their whole-hearted support to these 
measures. 

The mitigation of the miseries of widows in this country was also a question 
that demanded attention. Widow remarriage had already been legalised in Hindu 
society, but the number of widoAVs taking advantage of this legislation was still 
very small, for while Avidow remarriage was advocated on the platform, in actual 
practice, society was intolerant. To relieve their distress it was necessary that 
special widow-scholarships should be instituted so that such women may be encour- 
aged to educate themselves and equip themselves for some profession. Special con- 
cessions should also be given to widows for serving in schools. Further, for the 
mitigation of their sufferings, ways and means of establishing a Widows’ Home 
in every tOAvn must be devised. Active steps Avere also necessary to combat the 
incidence of the heavy maternal mortality in this country. Women should also not 
be neglectful of their civic duties. The Public Health Act was a measure of 
far-reaching importance in the matter of promoting the health of the nation, but 
unless the public, of Avhich women constitute half the number, co-operate to render 
it effective, this Act would meet the fate of many other Acts and become a dead 
letter. I also wish to appeal to the women of Andhradesa to take an interest in the 
study of Hindustani. Why should not the people of South India learn another 
language if it is to produce harmony and unity in the land ? I do not think one 
can lay too much stress on the value of learning Hindustani in these days, a lan- 
guage which in future will become the vehicle of expression at All-India 
Conferences, Another point that I should like to stress is the urgency of communal 
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harmoiiy in this country for which women should work. Never before was the need 
for national solidarity in India so great as at present, but unfortunately the 
horizon is darkened by the black clouds of communal discord. Hapoilv the 
Republic of womanhood is unfettered by the barriers of community or cakeV We 
women, stand united, even as a light-house in the midst of breakers for we know 
that in unity lies the secret of success. In addition, we should become the messen- 
gers of peace and try to secure similar unity in the ranks of the men. Let us hope 
that the better sense of the communities will prevail and that their diflerences will 
meet with a speedy and amicable solution. 

Begum Amiruddin concluded with a reference to the war and the spirit of 
aggression that was the cause of it, and hoped for its extermination. 


The Punjab Women’s Conference 

The Presidential Address 

“There is today from all I have noticed since my return to India a great 
desire to express nationalism in a blind and unthinking advocacy to the return to 
manners and customs of past times and to reject from our life everything that 
savours of Europeanization on the ground that we are denationalising ourselves. 
This is an attitude, I am afraid, I do not wholly sympathise with”, declared Lady 
Rama Rao, presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (central Punjab 
branch) held at Lahore on the 9th. December 1939. 

She added, ‘With changing times and conditions, changes in our manners and even 
social institutions must come and so long as we are able to discriminate between 
what suits and what does not suit our life in India we can be as good nationalists 
as an^ other.’ Proceeding, _ Lady Rama Rno exhorted the women to bring about unity 
in their ranks and to achieve an ideal which the menfolk had failed to do. She 
deplored that only a few of them could honestly forget that they were Hindus, 
Muslims, Punjabis or Madrasis. So long as these religious or provincial considera- 
tions crept in, it was impossible to give to the task that lay ahead the singlemindcd 
devotion that was required of them. 

Referring to the question of education of women, she regretted that only two 
per cent were educated. A great task lay in this field yet unachieved. The work 
that w’as being done by women associations in every province in connection with the 
literacy campaign, therefore, deserved recognition but thousands of workers were 
yet needed to make any appreciable difference. Suitable education for the rural 
women, revival of homo cratt and village industries were a prime necessity. This 
work could be undertaken by the educated women of the towns but it needed the 
support and encouragement of provincial Governments. 

Stressing the necessity of discipline, she said that it was a word so common 
in every sphere of life in the west but was lacking to a deplorable extent in India, 
Discipline in the home, especially with regard to the important matter of child- 
rearing, was very little known. 

In recent years, she concluded, discussion had been centred on the important 
topic of marriage and divorce, family spacing and rights of inheritance. Those 
questions in spite of careful work and serious thought were far from being ^ solved. 
She, therefore, appealed to the conference to devise ways and means by which they 
could speedily arrive at a unanimous opinion on all these thorny questions. 

Raj Kdmari Ambit Kaur’s Speech 

Inaugurating the conference, Raj KumaH A?nrit Kaur exhorted the women 
to realise their responsibility. Until they did so they would not get Swaraj. She 
deplored that they passed several resolutions without tiding to act upon them. 
Proceeding, she asked the educated women to go to villages where _ real India _ was 
and to create an awakening among the rural women. Referring to the Hindu- 
Muslim unity Raj Kuraari Amrit iiaur said that men had failed to achieve unity 
and now it was for the daughters of India to take up this question and complete 
it. She was sure that women would not fail in this matter. Concluding she 
pleaded the cause of Harijans, 

Resolutions 

The conference then passed the following resolutions : — , . , , 

“The women assembled in this conference today reiterate their abhorrence of 
war as expressed by women on various occasions in meetings held all over India. 

48 
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As mothers they look upon all destruction of life with horror and pain. Thev 
deplore the conditions which have led to the present war in which India alon^ with 
other countries finds itself involved. They consider the obstensible objective of the 
war, the establishment of the principle of democratic freedom and the preservation 
of the national integrity of all nations big or small, worthy of support. 

“With this end in view they request the British Government to trust the 
people of India and come to a settlement with them, so that India along with 
other countries of the world who are not yet free may achieve the full substance 
of independence at the close of the war. They also call upon the Congress and 
the Muslim League to settle their differences so as to allow the country to go on 
its path of progress unhampered and appeal to women to do what lies in their 
power to promote communal unity. 

“Lastly, they express their complete faith in non-violence which is the only 
means of ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the world and 
they call upon all women, in particular, Indian women, to try to realise it in their 
individual as well as communal lives. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The Presidential Address 

Discriminating adaptation of western habits of life and thought, where 
necessary, should not be opposed, suggested Ladij Rama Rao in her presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the Delhi Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 
on the 16th. December 1939. Owing to illness, Lady Rama Rao did not attend the 
meeting and Lady Bajpai, who took her place, read her address. 

Lady Rama Rao appealed for unity and dwelt on the immensity of the task 
awaiting workers for women’s uplift. 

Resolutions 

The meeting passed a number of resolutions, one of which ran : 

“While strongly re-affirming its belief in pacifism and while realising that 
the democratic powers engaged in the present European war are fighting to preserve 
the independence of nations threatened by aggression, this Conference endorses 
the resolutions passed by the British section of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, urging their Government, firstly, ‘to make clear the terms 
upon which it would be willing to make peace’, secondly, “to include among the 
terms the recognition of equality of race, and of the rights and liberties of the 
individual, and respect for the integrity of small as well as great nations” and 
thirdly, as an earnest of its acceptance of these fundamental principles to make 
clear its intention of bringing India into free and equal partnership in the family 
of nations.” ^ 



India and the War Crisis 

Gandhi’s Statement 

On the 3rd. September 1939 England declared War on Germany, the latter 
having invaded Poland. In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
statement after his first interview with the Viceroy on September 5, 1939 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang in pierfect good 
humour, to the worn-out refrain of ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’. ‘We do not want 
any understanding’. 1 had then my weekly silence. Therefore I merely smiled. 
And those who were standing on the footboard returned the smile with their smile, 
whilst they were admonishing me not to have any understanding with the Viceroy. 
I had also a letter from a Congress Committee giving me similar warning. Neither 
of these counsellors knew me. I did not need the warning to know my limitations. 
Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s warning, it is my 
duty to tell the public what happened at the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

I knew that I had no authority to speak for myself. I had no instructions 
whatsoever from the Working Committee in the matter. I had answered a 
telegraphic invitation and taken the first train I could catch. And what is more, 
with my irrepressible and out and out non-violence, I knew that 1 could not 
represent the national mind and I should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so. I 
told His Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no question of my 
understanding or negotiation with me. Nor, I saw, had he sent for me to negotiate. 
I have returned from the Viceregal Lodge empty handed and without any under- 
standing, open or secret. If there is to be any, it would be between the Congress 
and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my position vis-a-vis the Congress quite clear, I 
told His Excellency that my own sympathies were with England and France from 
the purely humanitarian standpoint. I told him that I could not contemplate 
without being stirred to the very depth, the destruction of London which had 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as I was picturing before him the 
Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and their possible destruction, 
I broke down. I have become disconsolate. In the secret of my heart I am in 
perpetual quarrel with God that he should allow such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at the end of the 
daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is impotent. Impotence is in men, 
I must try on without losing faith even though I may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, I 
sent on July 23 from Abbottabad the following letter to Herr Hitler : 

“Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake of humanity. 
But I have resisted their request because of the feeling that any letter from me 
would be an impertinence. Something tells me that I must not calculate and that 
I must make my appeal for whatever it may be worth. 

“It is quite clear that you are to-day the one person in the world who can 
prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the savage state. Must you pay 
that price for an object, however worthy it may appear to you to be ? Will you 
listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the method of war not 
without considerable success ? 

“Any way I anticipate your forgiveness, if I have erred in writing to you.” 

How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the appeal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people them- 
selves. I must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equanimity 
the evacuations of big cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by 
man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such destmc- 
tion of themselves and their own monuments. I am not therefore just now think- 
ing of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany roined and humbled ? 

Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but brute force and, as 
Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else. It is in the midst of this 
catastrophe without parallel that Congressmen and all other responsible Indians 
individually and collectively have to decide what part India is to play in this 
terrible drama. 

“Source oi my Sympathy” 

In another article in the Harijan, dated the 11th. September 1939, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote under the above heading 
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The statement made by me just after my interview with H. E. the Viceroy 
has had a mixed reception. It has been described as sentimental twaddle by one- 
critic and as a statesmanlike pronouncement by another. There are variations 
between the two extremes. I suppose all the critics are right from their own 
standpoint and all are from the absolute standpoint which in this instance is that 
of the author. He wrote for nobody’s satisfaction but his own. I abide by every 
word I have said in it. It has no political value, except what every humanitarian 
opinion may possess. Interrelation of ideas cannot be prevented. 

I have a spirited protest from a correspondent. It calls for a reply. I do not 
reprodue the letter as parts of it I do not understand myself. But there is no 
difficulty in catching its drift. The main argument is this : 

“If you shed tears over the possible destruction of the English House of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have you no tears for the possible destruction 
of the monuments of Germany ? And why do you sympathize with England and 
France and not with Germany ? Is not Hitler an answer to the ravishing of 
Germany by the Allied Powers during the last war ? If you were a German, had 
the resourcefulness of Hitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as 
the whole world is, you would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may be 
bad. We do not know what it really is. The literature we get is one-sided. But 
I suggest to you that there is no difference between Chamberlain and Hitler. In 
Hitler’s place Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. You have done an 
iniustice to Hitler by comparing him with Chamberlain, to the former’s disadvantage. 
Is England’s record in India any better than Hitler’s in another part of the world 
in similar circumstances ? Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old imperialist 
England and France. I fancy that your emotion at the Viceregal Lodge had the 
better of your judgment.” 

No one perhaps has described English misdeeds more forcibly, subject to truth, 
than I have. No one has resisted England more effectively, perhaps, than I 
have. And my desire for and power of resistance remain unabated. But there are 
seasons for speech and action, as there are seasons for silence and inaction. 

In the dictionary of Satyagraha there is no enemy. But as I have no desire 
to prepare a new dictionary for Batyagrahis, I use the old words giving them a new 
meaning, A Satyagrahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He owns no 
enemy. As a Satyagrahi, i.e., votary of ahimsa, I must wish well to England. My 
wishes regarding Germany were, and they still are, irrelevant for the moment. But 
I have said in a few words in my statement that I would not care to erect the 
freedom of my country on the remains of despoiled Germany. I should be as much 
moved by a contemplation of the possible destruction of Germany’s monuments. 
Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sympathy. In assessing the present merits, 
the past misdeeds of England and the good deeds of Germany are irrelevant. 
Eightly or wrongly, and irrespective of what the other Powers have done before 
under similar circumstances, I have come to the conclusion that Herr Hitler is 
responsible for the war. I do not judge his claim. It is highly probable that his 
right to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the Danzig Germans 
desire to give up their independent status. It may be that his claim to appropriate 
the Polish Corridor is a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let the claim 
be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer to the rejection of the 
appeal for submission to arbitration that it come from interested quarters. Even a 
thief may conceivably make a correct ai>peal to his fellow -thief. I think I am right 
in saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler should allow his 
demand to be examined by an impartial tribunal. If he succeeds in his design, his 
success will be no proof of the justness of his claim. It will be proof that the Law 
of the Jungle is still a great force in human affairs. It will bo one more proof that 
though we humans have changed the form we have not changed the manners of 
the beast. 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy for England and France 
is not a result of momentary emotion or, in cruder language, of hysteria. It is 
derived from the never-drying fountain of non-violence which my breast has nursed 
for fifty years. I claim no infallibility for my judgment. All I claim is that my 
sympathy for England and France is reasoned. I invite those who accept the 
premises on which my sympathy is based to join me. What shape it should take is 
another matter. Alone I can but pray. And so I told His Excellency that my 
sympathy had no concrete value in the face of the concrete destruction that is facing 
those who are directly engaged in the war. 
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Congress Statement on War Crisis 

The following statement was issued by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha on September 14, 1939 in regard to the War Crisis and India. (See p. 226.) 
Lord Zetland’s Statement in Lords 

In the House of Lords, on the 26th. September 1939, asked by private notice by 
Lord Snell to msikQ a statement on India, Lord Zetland said he gladly responded 
to the invitation and did so with all the more readiness in that it provides me 
with an opportunity for giving expression to the high appreciation of His 
Majesty’s Government of the support, which has been accorded to them by all 
classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous offers of 
men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of the 
country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support. His 
Majesty’s Government have noted with special gratification the statements 
made by the Prime Ministers of the Punjab and Bengal pledging their aid uncon- 
ditionally in the struggle upon which we have entered” and they have also observed 
with very real appreciation the support which _ the_ Governors have received from 
Ministries in all the Indian Provinces in putting into operation such measures as 
had been necessary to meet the abnormal circumstances resulting from the outbreak 
of war. Eesort to force following upon a succession of breaches of faith by the German 
Government unparalleled surely in the history of mankind, which compelled us to 
take up arms, has been unequivocally condemned by all political parties in India, 
whose leaders have expressed their unqualified sympathy with the victims of 
aggression. It is indeed abundantly clear that the triumph of the principles for 
which the Nazi Government stands would be regarded as a calamity of the utmost 
magnitude by all sections of India people. 

I am bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, 
those who have been authorised to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it difficult to co-operate with Great Britain in the 
prosecution of the war except upon conditions affecting the political relations 
between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed in abstract 
terms and I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

I can, however, assure you that the Viceroy is in close personal contact with 
leaders of Indian opinion, including representatives of the Congress and All-India 
Muslim League, who likewise, within the last few days, defined their general attitude 
towards war, and that he hopes to discuss with them various issues arising out of the 
situation. I should like to add that a tribute is due to the Viceroy himself and his 
colleagues in the Government for the efficiency with wffiich their preparations for 
meeting the emergency have been made and for the, smoothness with which such 
preparations have been carried into effect. 

On the next day, the 27tli. September 1939, replying to the debate, Lord 
Zetland quoted Lord Snell’s remarks that it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
that the leaders of the Congress “should take this opportunity of reasserting 
their aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present possess.” 

I quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many of the leaders of 
the Congress movement ; they are men who are animated by burning patriotism 
and they do, I think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to stars of the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way on the ground at their feet. But while 
I am ready to admit that it may be natural that they should take this occasion to 
reemphasise their claims, I cannot help expressing the feeling that it is somewhat 
unfortunate that they should have chosen this time to reassert their claims. I say 
that for more reasons than one. I think the British people are very susceptible 
to a treatment which they regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular 
occasion. I think that they (the British) will be very much more willing, when the 
time comes, to listen to the claims made to them than if they are animated by 
a spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion for taking action which 
may be calculated to be embarrassing to them in life and death struggle. 

I am sorry for a further reason. I agree with Lord Snell when he pointed 
out that it was a tremendous advantage to India that there are now a tremendous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who have had the advantage of experience in 
the actual work of administration. 

It will be a calamity if such men, at this time, were to withdraw from Go- 
vernment in the provinces. They have shown that they are capable of dealing with 
problems which face tham in their country and they have co-operated in an admir- 
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able spirit Tvith the Governors with whom they have been associated. I have noth- 
ing but praise for the manner in which np to now they have co-operated in carry- 
ing- through measures which have been necessitated by the outbreak of the war 
So* I say I think that the time has been ill-chosen by the leaders of the Congress 
for a reiteration of their claims. 

I am not for the moment, in a position to give any further information in 
re^^ard to the discussions taking place between the Governor-General and the Indian 
leSiers. The Governor- General had a long talk yesterday with Mahatma Gandhi 
and he is proposing to see— indeed, he may actually be engaged in discussion at 
this moment with— the leader of the All -India Muslim League. It is his intention 
to discuss matters with other leaders in the course of the next few days and 
we can only hope that as a result of frank and free exchange of views between 
the Governor-General and the leaders of political parties in India, we may find 
that they will co-operate with us in the task and aim of which they entirely ap- 
prove. There is not the smallest doubt that from one end of India to the other 
there is growing an appreciation of the necessity of uprooting and destroying, once 
for all, the form of Government which has been resposible for bringing upon 
this great. calamity. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Lords’ Debate 

In the following statement issued on the 28th, September from Segaon, 
Mahatma Gandhi said : — 

An advance copy of Reuter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian afi'airs 
has been shown to me. Perhaps silence ou my part at this juncture would be a 
distinct disservice both to India and England. I was unprepared for the old fami- 
liar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing comparisons unflattering to the 
Congress. I maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive body. Without offence 
to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body that has represented for 
over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of class 
or creed. It has not a single interest opposed to that of the Miisalmans or that 
of the people of the States. Recent years have shown unmistakably that the 
Congress represents beyond doubt the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear defining of the British intentions. If the British 
are fighting for the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state in 
the clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included 
in the war aim. The content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians 
and them alone. Surely it is wrong for lord Zetland to complain as he 
does, though in gentle terms, that the Congress should at this juncture, 
when Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration 
of British intentions. I suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking for such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of 
value. And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to the 
people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an 
independent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of 
the British I, therefore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who have been held 
under imperial bondage. 


Pt, Jawharlal on Lords’ Debate 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued the following statement from Allahabad, dated 
the 29th. September : — 

I have read the report of Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords 
with deep regret. I do not wish to enter into any controversy with him on this 
subject. The Congress Working Committee had explained the position of the 
Dongmss at length and with clarity and dignity. Lord i/etland has not followed 
the Working Committee's example in this respect. We had tried to consider the 
problem of India in the larger context of War aims and peace aims and had re- 
quested British Government to declare clearly what their aims in this War were 
and fm-ther give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible in the present. 

It was made perfectly clear by the Working Committee as well as by Congress 
leaders that we were not out to bargain or to take advantage of England’s difficulty. 
But it was essential on our opinion, both from the point of view of India and the 
world, th^ these War aims should be clarified and people made to believe in their 
reality and their bona fidea. It is astonishing that a request of this kind should 
be called inopportune and ill-timed. 
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The question is not of India only, but of all the world and all those who 
have faith in the future of humanity and who are determined to rid the world of 
all causes of War and human exploitation. 

Therefore, the Working Committee requested the British Government not only 
on behalf of vast numbers of people in the world, to clarify this position and thus 
to bring some measure of hope in the despairimr hearts of humanity. Being con- 
cerned especially and inevitably with India and the' Indian people, we wanted to'^know 
how these War aims applied to India in the future and in the present. 

We want to know at the same time how they apply to I'ountries of Europe, 
to China, and to the various colonies. We have condemned Fascism and all its 
works with all our might. Lord Zetland says that it will be a calamity, if Congress 
Governments withdrew from the administration of various Provinces in India. 

I agree, but it would be an infinite calamity for us and for others, if these 
Congress" Governments forgot all ideals that we have proclaimed and lost public 
support on which they based themselves. 

It would be also an infinite calamity, if the War went on with no clarification of 
issues and resulted not only in terrible destruction and horror, but also in perpe- 
tuation of every system which was denounced iu the name of freedom and demo- 
cracy. Whatever may be said about the statement of the Working Committee, no 
one can accuse them of vagueness They have framed clear questions which demand 
answer. In this grave hour of trial for all the w'orld, when the wdiole fabric of civilisa- 
tion is threatened, no responsible person, whether he is an Indian or an Englishman 
or any one else, can ignore or set aside those vital questions. No one should talk 
in terms of petty bargaining when issues at stake are so mighty and overwhelming. 

No one also can consider these issues in terms of twenty years ago, because the 
w’Drld has changed and India has changed and for any one to forget this over- 
w’helniing fact is to exhibit his total want of understanding of things as they are. 
That way lies peril not only for India and for England, but for the world at large. 

Though the world has changed and is likely to change in the immediate 
future at a terrific pace, Lord Zetland still speaks in terms of yesterdays that are 
dead and gone. He might have delivered his speech twenty years ago. 

It is too late, it is indeed impossible for any of us, whether we are in England 
or India, to stop the rushing torrent of change. If we are wise, we can control 
it to some extent, possibly divert it, into right directions. 

I want to repeat with all the emphasis that I possess that we have not put 
forward any demand in the spirit of the market-place. It is our duty as responsi- 
ble Indians to consider the freedom and prosperity of India. That is the essential 
function of the Congress and it can never forget that. 

But we have endeavoured to view this, specially in these dynamic times, from 
a larger point of view, because we are convinced that no problem can be solved 
to-day without reference to world problems. 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and prosperity, I am sure, 
India would even forego some National advantage, for w'C realise that national 
advantage brought at that cost will not be worth having for long. 

But we must be convinced of that world freedom and we must see India in 
the picture of -world freedom. Then only will War have meaning for us and move 
our minds and hearts, for then we shall be struggling and suffering for a cause 
that is worthwhile not only for us, but for all the peoples of the world. Because 
we feel that large numbers of British people have the same world ideas as 
many of us possess in India that we have offered them our co-operation in the 
realization of these ideals. But if these ideals ard not there, what do we fight for ? 
Only a h*ee and consenting India can throw her weight for ideals that are 
openly proclaimed and acted upon. 

Gandhi’s Message to British People 

In a message to the British people through the Manchester Guardian on the 
4th. October, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

“It will be a very serious tragedy in this tragic war if Britain is found to 
fail in the very first test of sincerity of her professions about democracy. Do the 
declarations, or do they not, include the full freedom of India according to the 
wishes of her people ? This is a very; simple and elementary question asked by the 
Congress. The Congress has the right to ask that question. I hope that the 
answer will be as it is expected by the Congress and, let me say, all those who 
wish well by Great Britain ” 
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Pt. Jawliarial’s Message 

Pandit Jawliarlal’s message to the Neius Chmyiclc dated 7th. October 

It this war is for democracy and self-determination and against Nazi aggres 
sion, it cannot be foug-ht for terriiorial annexations, indemnities "^of reparations for 
keeping colonial peoples in subjection and for maintaining the Imperialist svstem 
India can take no part in defending Imperialism, but she will join in a struMe 
for freedom. India’s resources are vast but even of greater value is her goodwill 
and hei moral support for a worthy cause. This is no small offer that India makes 
for it means the ending of 100 years of hostility between India and England. Only 
a free and equal India can co-operate of her free will in this task. Till that vital 
change is made none of us have the power to make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which is not theirs. 

This historic opportunity must be seized by recognising India as a free nation 
with the right to draw up her constitution and her charter of independence 
Anything short of that will mean losing this opportunity and keeping alive the 
spirit of‘ friction and hostility between India and England. The first step must 
therefore be a declaration of India’s full freedom. This has to be followed by its 
application now, in so far as is possible, in order to give the people effective 
control of the governance ot India and the prosecution of war on India’s behalf. 
I'hen only is it possible to create the psychological conditions which can lead to 
popular support. India wants to forget the past of conflict and wants to stretch 
out her hand in comradeship. She must be convinced that that past in over and we 
are all striving for a new order not only in Europe but also in Asia and the 
world. 

A. I. C. C. Resolution on War 

The All-India Congress Committee which met at Wardha on October 9 and 
10, 1939, passed the following resolution on the war crisis. (Sec p. 231) 

Gandhi’s Comment on the A, I. C. C. Resolution 

I regard the recent resolution of the A. I. C. 0. on the situation as moderate 
and wise. It was bound to reiterate the Congress demand for an unequivocal 
declaration. Its merit lies in not fixing any time limit for the declaration. It is 
noteworthy that the resolution was carried by a majority of three to one. It is 
to be hoped that the British Government will appreciate the friendly spirit in 
which the Congress is approaching the situation. It is to be hoped also that the 
Europeans of India will range themselves alongside of the Congress. But the 
greatest help can only come from Congressmen themselves. If they do not act 
on the square, no external sympathy and even help will be of any avail. I see 
that impatience has seized some Congressmen who want to be doing something 
to signify their opposition to a war which they believe to be for defending 
Imperialism. 1 suggest to them that they will be defeating the common purpose 
by acting in opposition to the Congress decision expressed in the only way open 
to a democratic organization. They had their say at the A. I. C. C. meeting. 
They are in honour bound to defer direct action till the Working Committee 
or the A. I. 0. C. decides otherwise. No reliance can be placed upon an 
organization which is not able to exercise effective control over its members. 
Imagine an army whose soldiers, under the false belief that they are advancing 
the common cause, adopt measures in defiance of those taken by the headquarters. 
Such action may well spell defeat. Therefore I beseech Congressmen at this 
critical juncture to desist from any action that would savour of indiscipline or 
defiance. They should surely see that by such action they undermine Congress 
prestige and weaken its infliicnce. 

Declaration of His Excellency the Viceroy 

The following is the text of the Viceroy’s statement issued from the New Delhi 
on the 17th. October 1939 : 

Since the outbreak of the war and, more particularly, during the last four 
weeks I have been in the closest touch with the leaders of political opinion in 
British India and with representatives of the Princely order ; and 1 have spared 
no effort to acquaint myself by personal discussion with the trend of feeling ; to 
ascertain the views of the different sections of public opinion in this country on 
the^ great questions of the day, and in particular on this question of the basis on 
which and the extent to which India could best co-operate in the prosecution of 
the war ; and to satisfy myself as to the extent to wmch a basis of common 
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agreement e:^ists, and as to the manner in which the position, so far as it may 
still remain obscure, can best be clarified. Matters have now reached a point at 
which, in my judgment, it would be well that I should make a statement designed, 
in the light of the discussions which I have had during these past few weeks, to 
clear the position on the main questions which emerse at the present moment 

I would make a preliminary observation. 1 have had the advantage of a 
full and frank discussion with no fewer than 52 people—with Mr. Gandhi, with 
the President and members of the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. Jinnah 
and with representative members of the Muslim League organisation, with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great Variety of persons 
prominent in the political life of British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives of so many 
different points of view revealed marked differences of outlook, markedly different 
demands, and markedly different solutions for the problems that lie before us. 
Again, and that too was what might have been expected at a time such as the 
present, reservations or demands for special protection on one side have tended 
to be balanced by proposals for still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. I would ask that these difiereuces of view, deeply and sincerely held, 

I have not the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, should be 
borne in mind when we consider our present problems, for they have a very 
direct and obvious relevance to them. 

I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel certain misapprehensions 
which are, I am clear, widely and genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree 
more limited thap has been urged upon me from many quarters, I may be able 
to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our objectives for India, and 
to make some little contribution to the removal of the obstacles which existing 
doubts on that point have caused to that full, generous, and ready co-operation 
which it is, I am certain, her anxiety and that of her peoples to* give to-day to 
a good cause. 

The essential matters on which a clarification of the position is beyond any 
question desired are 

First, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war ? To 
what extent are they of such a character that India with her long history and 
great traditions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself with them ? 

Second, what is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional sphere 
for the Indian continent ? What are the intentions of His Majesty's Government ? 
Is it possible to define those intentions more precisely and in such a manner as 
leave the world in no doubt as to the ultimate status envisaged for India as far 
as the British Common-wealth is concerned ? 

Third, in what -way can the desire of India and of Indian public opinion 
for a closer association, and an effective association, with tue prosecution of the 
war be satisfied ? 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which I have stated them. 
Let me in the first place consider to what extent in existing conditions and at 
this stage in the development of the campaign in which we are engaged any 
positive and satisfactory answer admits of being given to the demand for a more 
precise definition of our objectives. In endeavouring to answer that question I 
do not propose to touch on the question of our objectives for India. That is 
a matter which I will deal with separately in answering the second question 
which I have mentioned above. His Majesty’s Government have not themselves 
yet defined with any ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the prosecution 
of the war. It is obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage 
in the campaign, and that "when it does come, it cannot be a statement of the 
aims of any single ally. There may be many changes in the world position and 
in the situation that confronts us before the war comes to an end, and much 
must depend on the circumstances in which it does come to an end, and on the 
intervening course of the campaign. 

The experience of all history shows in these circumstances the unwisdom and 
the impracticability of precise definition at so early a stage as that which we have 
now reached. But the fact that, for the reasons I have given, precise definition is 
not practicable does not mean, as I see it, that there is any real doubt, or any 
uncertainty, in the minds of the public, whether in India or in the United King- 
dom or in any allied country, as to the motives which have actuated us in entering 
into the war, ¥ind consequently the broad general objectives which we have before 
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us in the campaign which is now being waged. W e are fighting to resist aggression 
whether directed against ourselves or others. Our general aims have been stated bv 
the Prime Minister within the last few days as follows “We are seeking no 
material advantage for ourselves. We are not aiming only at victory, but looking 
beyond it to laying the foundation of a better international system which will mean 
that war is not to be the inevitable lot of each succeeding generation. We, like all 
the peoples of Europe, long for peace, but it must be a real and settled peace not 
an uneasy truce interrupted by constant alarms and threats.” This statement T 
think, clearly establishes the nature of the cause for which we are fighting and 
iustifies, if justification is needed, the extension by India of her moral support and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

Let me turn now to the second question which has been put to me— the 
question of India’s future and of the lines of her constitutional development. That 
is a question, I am certain in the light of my conversations, which is of the greatest 
and most acute interest to all parties and all sections of opinion in this country 
As matters stand to-day, the constitutional position of India and the policy of His 

M ’s Government are governed by the provisions of the Government of India 
io. Part III of that Act, which provides for the conferment of Provincial 
Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has been implemented. For nearly 
two and a half years now the Provinces have been conducting their own affairs 
under the scheme of the Act. That they have done so, on the whole, with great 
success, even if now and then difficulties have arisen, no one can question. What- 
ever the political party in power in those Provinces, all can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished record of public achievement during the last two and a half 
years. The experience that they have had has shown beyond any question that 
whatever minor problems that application of the scheme of the Act may have 
presented, whatever difficulties may have confronted us in the operation of the Act 
from time to time in the Provincial sphere, the scheme of the Act is essentially 
sound, and that it transfers great power and great opportunities to popularly elected 
Governments dependent on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 

The second stage contemplated by the Act was the reconstitution of the Central 
Government on such a basis as to achieve the essential goal of Indian unity. The 
method contemplated for that purpose was the achievement of a Federation of 
All-India, in which the representatives of all political parties in British India 
would, together with the Rulers of the Indian States, form a unified Government 
of India as a whole. I am only too conscious of the severity of the criticisms that 
have been advanced from many different points of view against the Federal scheme 
and against the arrangements embodied in Part II of the Act. I will say to-day 
no more than that, having myself had so close a familiarty not only with the 
framing of the provisions, but with the preliminary work which has been done 
with a view to putting them into force. I have throughout believed that the 
Federal scheme in its operation would have turned out as satisfactorily as, broadly 
speaking, we can all of us regard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy as having 
turned out. I will not dilate on that subject to-day, for our work in connection 
with the Federal Scheme has been suspended. But in reaffirming, as I do my 
belief in the essential soundness of the Federal aspects of the Act of 1935, I do so 
with the greater emphasis because of the evidence which the Federal provisions of 
the Act constitute, of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to achieve, with the 
minimum of delay, and on the basis which appears to represent the greatest 
amount of agreement between the various parties and interests affected by the unity 
of India, and to advance beyond a further and a most important milestone on the 
road to India’s goal. 

Such being the background against which we are working, what are the inten- 
tions and aims of His Majesty’s Government in relation to India ? I cannot do 
better in reply to that question than to refer to the statement made on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, and with their full authority, by the late Secretary of 
State of India in the House of Commons of February 6, 1935. That statement 
makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. It refers to the pledge given 
in the Preamble of the Act of 1919, and it makes it clear that it was no part of 
the plan of His Majesty's Government to repeal that pledge. It confirms equally 
the interpretation placed in 1929 by Lord Irwin as Viceroy, again on the authority 
of the Government of the day, on that Preamble, that “the natural issue of India’s 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status.” I need not 
dilate on the words of that statement. They are clear and positive. They are 
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ensliriiied in the Parliamentary record.^ They stand as a definite and categorical 
exposition of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to-day, and of their intentions 
to-day in this end — the future constitutional development and position of India. I 
would add only that the Instrument of Instructions issued to me as Governor- 
General by His Majesty the King-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as Governor- 
General a direction so to exercise the trust which His Majesty has reposed in me 
“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our Empire 
may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among our Domi- 
nions.” 

That is the policy and that is the position. Those are the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government. Let me go on to say another word about the Act of 1935. 
That Act was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which it was 
possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It was based as is well known 
to all of us, on the common labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of British India as well as of the Indian States over a long period 
of years. All parties were at one stage or other closely associated with those 
deliberations, and I can speak from personal experience when I bear tribute to the 
extreme anxiety of all those of us on whom, in the Joint Select Committee, there 
fell the more particular responsibility for devising proposals for the consideration 
of Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had been taken of all interests, of 
the views of all political parties, and that nothing had been left undone to ensure 
that the outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure of agreement 
practicable in the conditions that confronted us. 

Be that as it may, His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time 
comes to resume consideration of the plan for the future Eederal Government of 
India, and of the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament 
by the late Secretary of State, to which I have just referred, it will be necessary to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I am authorised now 
by His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties, and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes, with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may seem 
dBsir&bls* 

I have, I trust, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is, as stated in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within the Empire to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act of 
1935 was designed as an essential stage in that process. But I have made clear in 
what I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war, 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light of 
Inman views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at all 
times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement by any means 
in their power in the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmonious progress 
of India towards her goal. 

Let me in that connection add that in the conversations, I have had, represen- 
tatives of the minorities have urged most strongly on me the necessity of a clear 

assurance that full weight would be given to their views and to their interests in 

any modifications that may be contemplated. On that I need say no more than 

that over more than a decade at the three Round Table Conferences, and at the 

Joint Select Committee, His Majesty’s Government consulted with and had the 
assistance or the advice of representatives of all parties and all interests in this 
country. It is unthinkable that we should now proceed to plan afresh or to 
modify in any respect any important part of India’s future constitution without 
again taking counsel with those who have in the recent past been so closely 
associated in a like task with His Majesty’s Government and with Pailiament. 

That some even more extensive scheme than I have mentioned, some even 
more widely phrased indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, is 
desired in certain quarters in this country, I am fully aware from the conversations 
I have had during these last few weeks. That that is a desire held with sincerity and 
that those who hold it are convinced that it is in the manner in question that the 
future progress and development of India and the expressed intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government can best be fulfilled, I fully and readily accept. I would utter 
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one word only of caution. And if I _ say that the situation 
must be faced in terms of world politics and of political realities in this country 
I do so from no lack of sympathy and no lack of appreciation of the motives that 
weigh with the people of India and the ideals that appeal to them. But I would 
urge that it is essential in matters of this nature, affecting the future of tens of 
millions of people, affecting the relations of the great communities, affecting the 
Princes of India, affecting the immense commercial enterprises, whether Indian or 
European in this country, that the largest measure of agreement practicable should 
be achieved. With the best will in the world, progress must be conditioned by 
practical considerations. 1 am convinced myself, if I may say so with the utmost 
emphasis, that having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact exists in the 
constitutional field, and on this most difficult and important question of the nature of 
the arrangements to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainments by India 
of her full status, there is nothing to be gained by phrases which widely and generally 
expressed, contemplate a state of things which is unlikely to stand at the present 
point of political development the test of practical application, or to result in that 
unified effort by all parties and all communities in India on the basis of 
which alone India can hope to go forward as one and to occupy the place to which 
her history and her destinies entitle her. I would ask that these words of caution 
be not taken as indicating any lack of sympathy on the part of His Majes- 
ty’s Government for the aspirations of India, or any indifference to the pace of her 
advance ; and I would repeat that His Majesty’s Government are but concerned 
to use their best endeavours, now as in the past, to bring about that measure of 
agreement and understanding between all parties and all interests in this country 
which is so essential a condition of progress towards India’s goal, 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure the association of public 
opinion in India with the conduct of the war. India’s contribution has already 
been great, great to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the world. 
At the head of the list I would put the contribution which India had made in 
spiritual, and not in material, terms,— the support of her peoples for a cause which 
they can regard as a good and a righteous cause. In the material field equally her 
contribution is already most significant and may be greater still. And in the cir- 
cumstances the desire, the anxiety of public opinion in India to be associated wiffi 
the conduct of the war is naturally one with which I personally have throughout 
felt the greatest sympathy. In the circumstances I have described, the desirability 
of steps to ensure that, leaders of public opinion should be in the closest touch 
with developments is of the first importance. 

I have discussed with the utmost frankness with the leaders of the various 
parties who have been good enough to come to see me in connection with '.the con- 
stitutional position by what machinery we could best give effect to this desire. We 
have examined a variety of expedients, and there has been no hesitation on the 
part of any of us in assessing the advantages and the disadvantages presented by 
each of them. I do not propose to-day to exmine those various alternatives in par- 
ticular detail. I will only say that in the light of my conversations and of the 
views (by no mans always in accord) of representatives of the great parties and of 
the Princes, I am of opinion that the right solution would be the establishment of 
a consultative group, repesentative of all major political parties iu British India and 
of the Indian Princes, over which the Governor- General would himself preside, which 
would be summoned at his invitation, and which would have as its object the asso- 
ciation of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war and with questions 
relating to war activities. 

This group, for practical reasons, would inevitably be limited in size. But His 
Majesty’s Government contemplate that it should be fully representative and in 
particular that its presonnel should be drawn by the Governor-General form 
panels prepared by the various major political parties from which a selec- 
tion of individuals to attend meetings of the group would be made by the Governor- 
General. I hope in the very near future to enter into consultation with political 
leaders and with the Princes on this question, I have no doubt whatever that an 
arrangement of this nature will most materially contribute to associating the 
Indian States and British India with the steps which are being taken for the prose- 
cution of the war and with the arrangements that are being made in that 
connection. 

And I am confident, too, that in an association of this nature of representatives 
of all parties and all interests, there lies the germ of that fuller and broader associ- 
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ation of all points of view in this country which contain in it the seeds of such 
advantage for the future of India as a whole. 

When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago, I made an appeal 
for unity. I would repeat that appeal to-day. It is ray earnest hope that the 
explanations I have given will have _ contributed materially to the removal of mis- 
understandings. Even if on certain points i have not, to my knowledge, been able to 
give assurances^ so comprehensive as those which would, I know, have been wel- 
comed in certain political quarters in India, I would urge insistently that this is 
not a moment at which to risk the splitting of the unity of India on the rock of 
particular phrases, and I would press that we should eoiuinue to aim at the unity 
of India even if differences of greater or less significance continue to exist 

We live in difficult and anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. Dangers 
real and imminent, face our civilization. Those dangers are as imminent in the 
case of India as of any other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Those ideals are as precious to India as to any country in the Empire or in the 
world. At this grave moment in the destinies of nations, my prayer to all parties 
would be not to dissociate themselves from the common effort, but to lend their 
co-operation and their assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be no 
more decisive proof of India’s fidelity to her best traditions than the full 
use of the opportunities afforded to her by the war for concerned endeavour. 
The ideals we have set before us, the objects to secure which we are engaged 
in the present struggle, are such as to command widespread sympathy and 
widespread support in India. They are in harmony with her past history 
and her highest traditions. It is my hope that in the grave juncture which we 
face, India will go forward as a united country in support of a common cause. 

The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement 
made in the House of Commons on February 6, 1935 : 

“The position of the Government is this : They stand firmly by the pledge 
contained in 1919 Preamble (which it is not part of their plan to repeal) and by 
the interpretation put by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that Preamble that ‘the natural issue of India’s progress as there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status’. The declaration of 1929 was 
made to remove doubts which had been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble 
of 1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and phrases 
which would add nothing new to the declaration in the Preamble. In saying that 
we stand by our iffedges, I include, of course, not only pledges given to British 
India and to Burma as part of British India, but also our engagements with the 
Indian States. 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in the o! Lords 

In the course of his statement in the House of Lords on the 18th. October 
1939, Lord Zetland said ; 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lordships if I preface what I 
have to say with a brief objective account of events in India immediately preceding 
aad following the invasion of Poland by Germany. On the outbreak of the war 
one thing was immediately made apparent and that was that the overwhelming 
feeling of the Indian people from one end of the country to the other was one of 
violent protest against the outrage committed by the Nazi Government against de- 
cencies of civilised existence and of deep detestation of all that the international 
methods associated with the name of Hitler stands for and that feeling, as I point- 
ed out in the course of a few words, which I addressed to your lordships on 
September 26, found expression in spontaneous support from men and women of 
of all creeds and classes and communities. 

Yet while this was so, it was a fact that the most numerous and most power- 
ful political party in India, the Indian National Congress, had committed itself 
some time earlier to a specific attitude in Uae event of war breaking out in which 
Great Britain was involved. Their attitude was further defined when early in 
August they took exception to certain precautionary methods taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in pursuance of their obligation to secure 
the safety of India and as an indication of their disapproval of the action taken, 
they called upon the Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrsun from attending the forthcoming session. 

The particular measure to which exception was taken was the despatch of 
external defence troops from India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore. This action 
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iraa taken on the urgent advice of the highest naval and military authorities. The 
eituation, at tlie time, was sucli that the possibility of a threat to the safety of 
India both from west and from east, could not be excluded and from the military 
noint’of view it was essential that the western and eastern approaches to India 
should be adequately defended. It would clearly have been the heig'ht of folly to 
have given the world by discussion in the legislature advance notice of our military 

dispo^Uons^e^^gg^ both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take leaders of political 
narties in India into our confidence and our plans were, therefore, communicated 
to the leaders of political parties in the Assembly, included, of course, the Congress 


party. 

So much for the precautionary measures, to which exception was subsequently 
taken. I now come to the outbreak of war. For a long time past, the Viceroy 
with my full knowledge and approval has been in close touch _ with the most out- 
standing figure on the Indian political stage— Mahatma Gandhi ; and here may I 
nanse for a moment to pay a personal tribute to Mr. Gandhi, known to and beloved 
bv neonles of India for the readiness, which he has shown not only to interpret 
to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate 
in his turn our viewpoint and difficulties with which we have had to grapple and 
furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours 

to it ^as natural that immediately on the outbreak of war the 

Viceroy should have invited Mr. Gandhi to take counsel with him. The invitation 
was nromptly accepted and within forty-eight hours of the declaration of war they 
were in close consultation. The outcome is known, for Mr. Gandhi has himself 
stated publicly that, speaking in his purely personal capcity— for he was not 
authorised to speak for the Oongress-his^ view was that in the struggle upon which 
this country had entered, India should give ns unconditional support. ITiereafter, 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha to consider the situation 
and they invited to their Council Boom not only members of the Working 
Committee but others, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Subhas Bose. 


It was not, however, until September 15, that the result of their deliberations 
was made known in the form of a comprehensive statement. Such a document, 
setting forth as it did the views of the most powerful pohtical party in India, called 
for the most careful consideration. Your lordships may study it for yourselves, for 
you will find it printed as an annex to the Viceroy’s statement in the White Paper 
and it is sufficient for my purpose at the moment to say that, ^ broadly speaking, 
the effect of it was, while condemning unequivocally the action of the German 
Government, to make it clear before they, as a party, decide to give us their 
support, they would wish to be informed of our war aims and in particular, how 
those aims would apply to India. , . . j , 

Meanwhile, the Working Committee of the next most numerous and powerful 
political party in India— the All-India Muslim League, whose president, Mr. Jinnah 
had also been in consultation with the Viceroy— met to^ take stock of the situation 
and issued a statement on September 18, from which it was apparent that while 
Muslims, equally with the Congress, unhesitatingly condemned aggression, of which 
the Nazi Government had been guilty, there was between their view and that of the 
Congress regarding the internal political situation a substantial divergence. Here, 
again, I need not enter into detail, for the text of this statement also will be found 
in the White Paper. 


The Viceroy has been at pains to acquaint himself fully with the views of 
these two organisations by personal discussion with their leaders. But his consul- 
tations did not stop there, for there were the Princes, who from the first have 
thrown their whole weight into the scale against aggression and who had been m 
close contact with the Viceroy through the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
and there was the National Liberal Federation of India, who, as will be seen by 
reference to their statement printed in the White Paper, had already made their 
attitude towards war plain and had offered unconditional support to Great Britain. 
And over and above these, there were the leaders of other communities and interests 
such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and Parsees, to mention 
only some of them, who instantly made it clear that their views and interests 
should not he left out of account in the discussions that were in progress. 

There then, you have the background of the Indian picture, what of the 
main features of the picture itself ? They may be said to be two in number first, 
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the desire on the part of all communities to see the overthrovv of the menace, 
which overshadows Europe in particular and the world in general and secondly, 
the desire for self-expression, which takes the form, in the domain of politics, of 
self-government on a democratic basis. But here there are qualifications, for there 
is on the part of minorities insistent demand for safeguards against consequences 
which, rightly or wrongly, it is feared, might result from unfettered domination 
of the majority. 

And herein is to be found the root cause of our difficulties -difficulties which 
those who are not burdened with the responsibility which rests upon His Majesty’s 
Geyernment and the Government of India, may— and frequently do— discount, but 
which His Majesty’s Government themselves cannot ignore. For those who 
confine their gaze to one part only of the picture, the problem of self-government 
for India may appear to be a comparatively simple one, but for those who, like 
His Majesty’s Government have to view the picture as a whole, this is far from 
being the case. I shall have something to say on that aspect of the case before 
I resume my seat. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is in our view eminently desirable that 
consultations with the leaders of public opinion in India, which the Viceroy has 
initiated since the outbreak of war— I think he has seen more than fifty leaders— 
should not only be maintained, but should be provided for by some more definite 
machinery. One means proposed for the achievement of that object are set out 
by the Viceroy in his statement. Briefly stated, what we have in mind is a broadly 
based consultative body, whose personnel would be drawn by the Viceroy from 
panels of individuals nominated by various political parties and interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would himself preside over its 
deliberations, would summon members to attend particular meetings at which, 
according to the business to be taken into consideration, their presence was desirable. 
Such a b^ody would serve as a ‘liaison’ between the Government and the people 
since it would have imparted to it views and proposals of the Government and in 
its turn would be in a position to give free and frank expression to its opinions 
on all matters laid before it. These might well include matters which, in times 
of war, it would be inconvenient to discuss in a more public manner. 

Such a scheme would possess this further advantages ; that those concerned, 
representing different parties, communities and interests would be in close association 
not only with the Viceroy but also with one another and it would be my hope 
that the association and collaboration in so great an enterprise as the conduct of 
war would tend gradually to lessen the differences and emphasise the extent of the 
common interest of all those taking part in it and of those whom they represent. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a more general character. 
Responsible self-government for India is the goal set forth by Parliament in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 ; and it was with the full authority of the Government 
of the day that my noble friend the Foreign Secretary stated ten years later that 
the natural issue of India’s progress as' there contemplated— that is to say, in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919— was the attainment of Dominion Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not now the smallest 
intention of departing. The purpose of the Act of 1935 was to provide that 
machinery whereby the people of India might acquire that measure of political 
unity, which surely is the pre-requisite to the attainment by them of their eventual 
goal. Much has been said in disparagmcnt of the measure, yet it should not be 
forgotten that it was the outcome of immense labour on the part of Indians and 
Britons alike and was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which 
was then obtainable. 

And I would add this that even in the case of a written constitution provisions 
of the Status are no more than the bony skeleton of a structure ; flesh and blood, 
which give it life and vigour are added day by day by those engaged in working it. 
Within the framework practices take root and conventions grow up. The constitu- 
tion becomes a living and growing organism deriving form and substance from its 
environment. The truth of that has been demonstrated by the two years’ working 
of the Act in so far as it affects the provinces of British India, as I feel sure the 
Ministers of to-day, one of whom a little more than two years ago rejected it as of 
little worth, will be willing to admit. I believe that similar experience of the 
working of the federal provisions of the Act would be attended by similar results. 

But if, at the end of the upheaval caused by the war, when the circumstances 
may well differ markedly from what they are to-day, there is a desire on the part 
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of those concerned for modifications of particular features of the plan, then His 
Majesty’s Government declare now that they will in such circumstances be verv 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities 
parties and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to securino- their 
aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may then seem 
desirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor do I believe that it 
would be in the true interest of the people of India themselves to endeavour, while 
we are all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and-death struggle to 
embark upon the task of immense complexity and one, moreover, which would 
inevitably give rise to no little controversy in India itself. 

And that brings me back to what I said earlier in the course of my remarks 
as to the root cause of the difficulties in the domain of constitutional building in 
India. What we have to work for is elimination of those communal antagonisms 
which still militate against the political unity of India. 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing your eyes to their existence. You 
must face them and search for means to remove their underlying forces. I believe 
that the menace, which now confronts all of us Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims 
Princes and peoples alike, may aid us to achieve what hitherto has eluded our 
grasp. Can we not, standing shoulder to shoulder for a common purpose, be banded 
together in the comradeship of arms and_ learn to view in truer perspective against 
the background of the supreme and imminent peril — for what would it profit India 
if the forces of aggression and of evil emerged victorious from this war—those 
internal and domestic differences which have hitherto raised such formidable obsta- 
cles along the road to that goal towards which the peoples of the countries have 
determined to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that in comradeship with us 
while presenting a united front to the forces ranged against us they strive after 
that agreement among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve 
that unity, which is an essential of nationhood of which those with vision among 
her leaders have long dreamed and which must surely be the crowning achievement 
of long and intimate political relationshixs between the peoples of Great Britain and 
India, 

Lord Zetland replying to the debate said that he would like to associate him- 
self whole-heartedly with the many expressions of admiration of the Viceroy’s con- 
duct of his high office, which had fallen from so many lips. No man, said Lord 
Zetland, could have brought to his task greater sympathy, greater energy and to 
some extent, greater knowledge of the immediate problems of India, with which he 
had had to grapple. 

Of course, there can be no going back in the constitutional field in India. We 
have been going steadily forward and I was little surprised when I heard Lord 
Sankey speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disparaging terms that we had set up 
as our goal in India the attainment of Dominion Status. 

_ Surely Lord Sankey who was himself so largely concerned with the framing 
particularly of the Federal provisions of the Act of 1935 must realise that these 
things cannot be unduly hurried, that there are many interests in India, which 
must be taken into account and I should have thought that the Act of 1935 itself 
showed -considerableadvance along the road towards the goal, which we have set our- 
selves. Lord Sankey suggested that the Premiers of Provinces should be members of 
the group. On their merits no one would welcome more warmly than I their 
presence on such a body. 

I cannot help thinking that Lord Sankey must have forgotten a little the 
geographical conditions of India. How are the Prime Ministers of these various 
Provinces, some of them two or three days’ journey by train from Delhi, going 
to discharge their onerous functions, which will devolve upon them in their own 
Provinces, if they are to meet at Delhi as members of this Consultative Committee ? 
I do not think, it would be a practical proposition, warmly as I would welcome it, if 
it were. With regard to the composition of the proposed Committee, some of you have 
spoken as if it were assumed that it was going to be a nominated body. Not at 
all. The panels are either going to be nominated or elected by political parties 
themselves and when I said that the Viceroy would invite from time to time mem- 
bers, whose names occurred on the panels, what I had in mind was the difficulty 
like India of always being able to secure the whole of a particular group. There 
might be, for example, a representative of the Congress, whose habitual place ot 
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residence was the Presidency of Madras. When such a man was in Delhi he 
could, of course, serve on the Committee, but if he were in Madras and the Com- 
mittee were called to consider matters, it would in all probability be impossible for 
him to attend. That is why the suggestion is made that the Panels should consti- 
tute a comparatively large body on which the Viceroy would* from time to time 
be able to draw for discussion of a particular subject. On pa'^’e nine of the White 
Paper, the Viceroy says : ‘T hope in the very near future to enler into consultation 
with political leaders in connection with this Consultative Group.” 

\Vith regard to its _ functions, I think perhaps the fact has been a little 
overlooked that the Legislative Assembly will, of course, continue to be in existence 
This group is not in any sense intended to displace the Legislative Assembly* 
where matters can be discussed freely and openly. This is rather a group of people 
representing different schools of political thought in India whom the Viceroy can 
take into his confidence, with whom he can frankly and freely discuss matters 
connected with the conduct of the war and war activities and such matters that in 
times of war it might be inappropriate to discuss in a more public manner. 

Viceregal Pronouncement Criticised 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement regarding the Viceroy's 
declaration ; 

The Viceregal declaration is profoundly disappointing. It would have been 
better if the British Government had declined to make any declaration whatever. 
The long statement made _ by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of 
‘divide and rule’ i*' to continue. So far as I can see, the Congress will be no party 
to it, nor can the India of Congress conception be a partner with Britain in her 
war with Herr Hitler. The Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy for India, if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table Conference 
is promised at the end of the War. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for 
India, I dare not foretell. I do not blame the Viceroy or the leaders of Britain 
for the unfortunate result. The Congress will have to go into wildernesss again 
before it comes strong and pure enough to reach its objective, I have no doubt 
that Congressmen will await the Working Committee’s decision. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 

Dr, Rajendra Prassad, Congress President issued the following statement on 
the Viceroy's declaratio7i : 

The Viceroy’s announcement is disappointing to the extreme but not at all 
surprising. Its tragedy is that sympathy and goodwill in favour of Great Britain 
should have been allowed to dissipate leaving behind once again jetsam and flotsam 
of suspicion and distrust and ill-feeling. The Viceroy refers to and confirms the 
past announcements regarding the goal of British policy in India and promises a 
Round Table Conference at the end of the war as preliminary to the revision of 
the Government of India Act of 1935. The announcement of 1929 was made imme- 
diately before the Lahore Congress which considered it to be so inadequate _ and 
unsatisfactory as to justify a change in the Congress creed fixing complete inde- 
pendence of India as the object of the Congress and launching a campaign of civil 
disobedience which lasted from 1930-34. Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement was made 
to satisfy people who had insisted on the incorporation of ^ the goal of Dominion 
Status in the Act of 1935, It was not hoped that the reiteration of those very 
announcements which has been rejected without reserve— although they are now 
made in polite and consolidatory language, would satisfy any one and the Viceroy 
has anticipated the reception which his announcement is likely to get. We have 
had experience of round table conferences, their interminable^ discussions, their 
window-dressing, their representative character and above all_ their none too cpnceal- 
ed attempt to take advantage of such differences and deficiencies as exist in this 
country, for most of which the British Government are themselves responsible. 

There is another important announcement regarding the formation of a Con- 
sultative Group consisting of representatives elected by the Viceroy from amongst 
a panel nominated by different organisations. Its functions, as the ^ name suggests, 
would be consultative. It will have no power to come to a decision and will in 
effect have no other function than giving moral support to the decision taken by 
others. There is PO room now left for any one to doubt that British policy remains 
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what it has always been and that all talk about democracy and resistance to 
aggression is not meant to apply to India. 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once that the war aim is pro- 
tection of freedom of European countries and establishment of peace in Europe 
based on status quo. In a war fought for this i)iirpose India can have no interest 
and victory for Britain can only imply continuance of the present condition not 
only for India but also for other exploited and suppressed peoi)Ie outside Europe 
India will be false to her interest and untrue to the best interest of other supprek- 
ed nationalities if she helps imperialism to strengthen itself. It is still open to 
Britain to rule without her consent and even cx]'cct mateiial help for the conduct 
of war, but Great Britain shall not have that spiritual siipi)ort of India of which 
the Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. The announcement has effectively 
destroyed the foundation for any such moral and spiritual support and war, as now 
appears to every one, has always been a war for sirengthening of Britain’s ’imperial 
position in her possessions. Much advertised high aims are \irumbled into (lust at 
the first touch of reality. I hope that Congressmen will await w'ith patience the 
determination and reply of the Working Committee and conduct themselves with 
restraint and dignity. 


Azad — Nehru Statement 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pamlit Juwaharlal Nehru issued the 
folloioing statement to the Press ; 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with dee]) regret. If this is the final 
answer of the British Government to the people of India, then, there is no common 
ground between the two and our path diverge com])letely. 

The Avhole statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands for 
nationally and internationally. It is a statement which Avouhl have been out of 
date tAventy years ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no 
mention in it of independence, freedom, demo(.Taey or self-determination * 
no attempt even to justify the dragooning of India into the Avar Avithout re- 
ference to her being forced to join an ad\’ance for objectives which are not hers 
These objectives appear clearly from the Viceroy’s statement to be the preservation 
and maintenance of the British imperial and financial structure in India and abroad 

The “better international system”, to which the British Premier has referred* 
is evidently meant to preserve and strengthen this structure. Apart from this it 
relates, according to him, to the peoples of Europe and not to Asia or Africa 
India continues where she is ; the colonies remain Avhere they are ; imperialism is 
still meant to flourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement and if this is the aim 
of the war it is difficult to imagine that even the British Government, living as it 
does in an age that is past and done with, can expect any self-respecting IndiaTi 
to co-operate with it. ^ j. 

The hand of friendship the Congress had extended to the British people in 
this hour of world crisis has been spurned by their Government. How far that 
Government represents them, it is for them to say, but we have to consider the 
Viceroy’s statement as England’s reply to India. 

What our next steps should be it Avould be premature and improper for us to 
say at this stage, lhat is for the W orking Committee to decide and the Committee 
IS meeting for that purpose soon. The hour is a grave one and requires all our 
united Avisdom and coiirage and discipline and mutual forbearance. Let us bear 
and restraint and hold together in the cause of InS 

Rajagopalachariar’s Statement 

“ ? stateme„t on tU Viceroy’s declaration said— 
simolv* thmwn aw.v ^ great and unique occasion has been 

courage and a new imagination befitting 
the gieat ciisis which Britain and the world are passing through, a courage and an 
imagination that would have found its shape in a bold step and a feiv simple words 
which would have gone straight to the heart of the Indian nation, we have flung at 

dealing with a great and ancient country and a great 
if that help were appreciated and couM be 
ade flee and honourable. Let us hope for the sake of liberty and civilisation that 
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greater constructive imagination and greater wisdom may mark Britain’s efforts in 
other phases of this war, than have been shown in this affair with the Indian 
National Congress, 

Mrs, Naidu’s Statement 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in a statement on the Viceregal Pronouncement said : — 

Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be sometimes successfully exploited as 
a text to preach a plausible sermon against freedom of India, but in this supreme 
hour of international crisis it would have been an act of wisdom not to expose so 
clearly and cruelly the fundamental disparity between Indian ideals and British 
policies. , . , . , 

The gift of prophetic vision, which is the essence of great statesmanship is 
woefully lacking in the response to India’s demand for an unequivocal enunciation 
of Britain’s immediate and ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and parti- 
cularly in relation to India. 

Ours was a genuine, I may even say in the existing circumstances, generous 
offer of friendly co-operation in the common and dearly prized cause of democracy 
and freedom of the world. The answer leaves little hope, unless some timely 
miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move forward together in fruitful 
comradeship rather than move apart in a spirit of conflict and bitterness. I pray 
that such a miracle might yet be wrought. 

Working Committee’s Statement 

The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution on the 
Viceregal declaration on the 22nd. October at Wardha. (See p. 236) 

India Debate in the House of Commons 

Opening the debate on India in the War in the House of Commons, on the 
26th. October 1939, Mr. Wedgioood Benn (Labour, Manchester, Gorton) said, “My 
purpose is to offer some words on the White Paper and the Viceroy’s statement and, 
in particular, to see, if by a debate, we might make some contribution to the prev- 
ention of any mischief which may follow in the conduct of the War. If we criticise 
the Government’s policy, it must be remembered that the overriding consideration 
in the mind of every member is how we can contribute to the successful issue of 
this War. Therefore, if I say anything critical, I say it with that always in mind, 

I think it is a pity that a document of this importance was issued without 
consultation with the Leader of the Opposition or, so far as I know, with the 
Leader of the Liberal Opposition either. In 1929 when the Labour Government 
prepared a similar statement, I myself sent it by^ air to Mr. Baldwin in France 
and discussed it with Lord Beading. I think that such a thing is desirable, 
because in different parties we have different angles from which we look on the 
Indian problem. It is desirable that we should maintain a united policy in the 
treatment of the Indian problem. 

But there is the White Paper and there are the replies of the Congress and 
other Indian parties. It is a clumsy document. It has a certain Indian tinge. 
It is like an elephant. It is massive. It is clumsy in action, but is followed by 
something very insignificant. 

But it has provoked two very penetrating questions from Mr. Gandhi. 

The first question is ‘What are your War aims V 

The second question is Tf they are to secure freedom, then are we to share 
in that freedom V 

Those are the two questions to he answered. Before I attempt to deal with 
these two matters, I would remind the House that the participation of India in 
the War is no small matter. The contribution of India in the last War was 
massive. The Princes in accordance with the traditions of their order showed 
then, as they are showing now, their loyalty to King-Emperor. The martial 
qualities of the Muslim forces has never been in doubt and remember that the 
Moslems can enter this War with a better heart than in the last War, because 
we have three great Mohammedan Powers, Iraq, Egypt and Turkey, in alliance 
with ourselves. The Mohammedans of India need have no fear that this War 
will be followed by a Treaty of Sevres. 

Think what India did between 1914 and 1918. I find that India contributed 
in money over 146 millions in gifts and contributions in support of forces and 
in stores, eighty millions. She put her ships at the service of the British Navy 
and in addition, over one million Indians went to the front. In addition to this 
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material aid, we had the moral support of the greatest of all Indians, Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, a true friend of this country and who is a champion of the cause 
for which we are now fighting. 

Indians now say “We have gone into the War and we were never consulted.” 
That is true but from the German point of view from September 9 possibly before 
India was the target and in iustice to the Viceroy and perhaps to the other 
Dominions, but certainly to India, it must be said that Germany was on the 
inarch towards the East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Treaty, Germany might have gone from Berlin to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
to Warsaw and“further. It had to be stopped. We in London do not want this to 
go on, nor do Indians in Delhi. From the Viceroy’s point of view, we have to 
remember that he had to act very swiftly. India was in danger and he had a duty 
to perform in seeing that it was safeguarded. One of the minor benefits we get 
from the sufferings connected with the present emergency is a little growth of 
sympathy with the Indians themselves. That cascade of orders which come from 
the vote office of the House of Commons, day after day, gives us some idea of 
what it means to be under regulations and subject to laws in which we have no 
hand. You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the little ant hills of bureauc- 
rats. India lives under this rule continuously. 

But the main facts are these : “India was in danger and is in danger and 
morally there could not be any wider divergence than exists between the philosophy 
of Hitler and the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi. What is the goal of the British 
policy in India ? It is Dominion Status. A great deal of unnecessary confusion has 
arisen on this matter. It is said that the definition of Dominion Status is obscure 
and out of date. I do not agree. The declaration of 1929 which is now accepted 
and confirmed by the Government itself came three years after the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. In that Imperial Conference, the meanings of words, ‘Dominion 
Status’ were set out by a master of clear statement — Lord Balfour.” 

After quoting Balfour’s statement, Mr. Benn continued, ‘T know of no definition 
that would better satisfy the demands put forward by the patriots of India than the 
definition given in the Imperial Conference of 1926 and confirmed by the Govern- 
ment of 1929, by Lord Irwin and again confirmed in the White Paper. Some people 
say why you did not put that in the Act of 1935. What is material is what is the 
trend of British policy and as to that we can all speak from our personal experience. 
No one can have sat in this House for forty years without being deeply impressed 
with the changes that have taken place. I am so deeply impressed with what has 
happened in my own life-time that I am sure that it is best to remove those 
doubts which exists in Indian minds as to what our goal is. 

Mr. Benn who was at times inaudible to the press gallery went on to say that 
there had been an advance towards freedom. He was understood to say there had 
sometimes been opposition by certain interests and sometimes there had been genuine 
caution. But in the end there had always been an acceptance of change and after 
that, always success and success came, then, that policy was agreed as the policy of 
this Commonwealth. 

There had been notable instances of this in Ireland and in South Africa. 
Lord Asquith’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland was opposed by the Conservative Party, 
but Dominion Status for Ireland was agreed to by their leaders in the Treaty of 
1922. On that basis, Eire stood today by her own free will in a position of 
neutrality without any voice raised in criticism. 

He did not know what more freedom could be enjoyed than that, but the 
case of South Africa was even more striking. There was the Boer War, “a costly 
and foolish endeavour opposed by everybody of good sense”. 

One of the first things he remembered when he entered the House in 1906 
was a youthful XJnder-Secretary explaining to the House the terms of the 
Transvaal constitution. Among the speeches that were made in opposition was one 
by the then recently returned leader of the Opposition who denounced the constitu- 
tion and described it as ‘an experiment, the most reckless experiment ever tried’. 
He was replied to— -I am quoting from the official record— by Sir Campbell 
Bannerman who declared that the speech just made was one of the most ‘unworthy, 
provocative and mischievous’. 

Still referring to the debate on Transvaal constitution, Mr. Benn mentioned 
the speech by another Opposition speaker who asked whether we could trust anyone 
at that time and who asked if it would be possible to trust General Smuts. 

This was the very man Smuts who brought South Africa in on the side of 
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Britain in the War and that is the rule which past history shows to be the basis of 
the policy underlining the construction of the British Commonwealth. I believe 
sincerely that India stands on the same road. If you are asking India to make 
sacrifices which she is being asked to make, surely she is entitled to l 3 e assured 
that the cause for which this country is fighting is also her cause. 

It must be remembered that we stand at the bar of world opinion. It is up 
to prove before the world that we are sincere in the professions we make. 

Lord Linlithgow had made practical suggestions. He suggests that in order 
that Indian public opinion and efforts should be associated with the Government in 
the course of the War, Princes and major political parties should nominate candidates 
from whom he would select advisors. 

That may be good or it may be a worthless offer. It is impossible to say. It 
may be no more than a committee to organise a fete or it may be something of 
real authority and partnership. If it is the first, then Indian leaders have a right 
to reject it, but if it is the second then I think they should consider it. 

I believe that in the existing Council the Viceroy has the power to nominate 
Ministers without portfolio. It is not possible that members of these panels put 
forward by the major interest in India should form the corps from which the 
Viceroy could select. I do not know, but I am anxious that nothing should happen 
now between us and India to hinder the conduct of this righteous war. 

There was the question of the constitution of the Assembly itself. Election 
has been postponed. I believe it is five years since there has been any election to 
the Central Legislature. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked, “If there is any way of securing a reflection of 
what 1 believe to be India’s keen moral interest on the side of the Allies and 
this country. From the Indian side there is the danger that any makeshift might 
perhaps be an obstacle to greater and more important fundamental changes later. 

Mr. Benn referred to the setting up in London of an imperial war cabinet 
and said “if you are going to have Prime Ministers from the Dominions in London 
you should have representatives of Princes and others here in London so that they 
may associate themselves with the conduct of the war. In this suggestion and 
especially in the first suggestion put forward by the Viceroy I think it is possible 
that we may find what the Viceroy called the germ of fuller and broader 
association.” 

With regard to the amendment of the 1935 Act Mi. Benn said : “That is 
admitted to be necessary by the Viceroy in the White Paper and it is far the 
most important thing. It is suggested in the White Paper that nothing could he 
done in this matter until after war. That no legislation could be passed in this 
house until after the war I agree. Mr. Gandhi says so and I agree. But we have 
before our eyes the example of 1917 when in the middle of the war Mr. Montagu 
went to India and laid the foundation for the Act of 1919. 

When you read those reports you would see in the introduction that the 
presence of Commission in India did nothing to hinder India’s part in the war. 
Indeed the presence of the Commission in India did a great deal to stimulate India’s 
support which we sorely needed ; in preparation all these things are painstaking 
and difficult but necessary. We ourselves have to do some very hard thinking 
but here 1 would quote the proverb with which I am sure Sir Samuel Hoare 
will agree and which I might offex to Sir John Anderson also “fine words butter 
no parsnip.” We have to decide where we stand and how far we are prepared 
to go and what we are willing to do to make a reality of the freedom of India, 

Going on to refer to defence, Mr. Benn said : “The question of defence in 
India does not stand where it did in 1930. We need the maximum of effort that 
India can make. We have improved it by an enlarged contribution that is or 
will be forthcoming as a result of the Chatfield Committee’s report. We will not 
get the maximum contribution unless Indian responsibility and goodwill is behind 
it. Finally it must not be supposed that India is not affected by decision on 
foreign affairs made in this house. This was especially the case regarding policy 
in the Far East. If there w'ere some way in which her opinion could be given 
weight, I feel sure that it would add clearly to the strength of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Benn went on to refer to the minority problem in India, stating : “India 
is not the only country that has a minority problem. Every country has one but 
some have solved the problem and some have not. Canada has solved hers and 
South Africa has solved the racial problem. I look forward to the day when we 
shall see a United Ireland. In the same way but on a much more massive scale 
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India has a minority problem. I should say, therefore, that when the conference 
comes, the Hindu-Moslem problem must be solved by India itself. We require a 
conference truly representative of all India. I think it mi»ht meet in India and 
the task of any delegation we sent there should be in broad terms to set the seal 
on any agreement which Indians themselves may come to. Turning to the deadlock 
in India, Mr. Benn said that it was a very serious thing for us and added : We 
stand before the world and a deadlock in the growth of self-Government in India 
is extremely damaging to our prestige and I hope the Government is fully conscious 
that it is necessary to make an effort to end that deadlock. Also it is a problem 
for Indian leaders. Those eight provinces rank with many ELiro])ean states. You 
have Congress Ministries and you have Governors. The Governor has many safe- 
guards. Two years ago when the Congress were invited to form ministries they 
hesitated because they wanted assurance against safe-guards being used. No 
assurance was given but safe-guards have not been used. They were paper safe- 
guards. The conference of Responsible Government induced a sense of responsibility 
that made it totally unnecessary to safe-guards. 

Continuing Mr. Benn said Indian leaders in these Provinces have set in motion 
policies and schemes in harmony with the spirit of their own people. They have 
done that for those who elected them to those governments. No one is asking 
them to relinquish the task and everyone desires them to continue in their 
responsibility. If they find it necessary to abandon those who sent them to 
discharge those duties it is a very serious decision for them to take. India is 
asked to enter this war beside Great Britain and France. When India asks for 
a definition of our war aims and we describe them as the defence of our interests 
I think that is not only foolish but untrue. We care about our interests but 
what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim is the defence of a great 
principle you can rally not only India but the whole world to it. And that is 
what it is. We are defending freedom for ourselves and for India and in fact she 
is defending freedom for herself and others weaker than she. Herr Hitler stands 
for everything that Indians hate— bureaucracy, centralised and brutal, suppression 
of religious thought, subjugation of native culture, domination of race under 
subjugation of war and deification of brutal force. How can India do anything true 
to her own ideals but fight against it ? 

It is not only that India is asked to come to the side of Britain. That is only 
a partial statement. She is asked to come to the rescue of our country in this 
matter and save ourselves and others as well. I think of all those now voicoless 
victims inside Nazi prisons. I think of millions of Poles, Austrians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Socialists and Christians, It is their heart that beats when they hear that 
some champion of the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
that appeal to India I do not believe that leaders of Indian opinion can forget 
that ideal. 


Sm Saiittel Hoare’s Speech 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I have very aften confronted each other in the field 
of Indian debate. We have sometimes disagreed and very strongly disagreed. To- 
night in the debate that should assuage, rather than stimulate bitterness, let us 
for a few moments look back upon the occasions on which wc have agreed. I very 
well remember one of them when he and I some eight or nine years ago in the 
House were defending Lord 'rwin from criticism of those who said he ought not 
to have had conversations with Mr, Gandhi. Mr. Benn and I took the view and 
I believe we take it still, that when political opponents meet, it is better not to 
regard Government as holy of holies into which only orthodox dare enter. I am 
sure that he and I are agreed that to-day it is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Viceroy should see leaders of the principal parties concerned, even most extreme 
leaders— even my fellow old Harrovian Pandit Nehru. Let me say in passing what 
remarkable institution must be my old school which in the course of a single 
generation has produced Lord Baldwin, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the present 
First Lord of Admiralty. I must not be drawn aside into meditations upon old 
school tie ^ but must go back and I do so with great pleasure to the eloquent, 
sympathetic and helpful speech to which we have just listened. 

Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I last took part in these Indian debates, 
many events of staggering importance have taken place in the world. Catastrophes 
have come upon us ; hopes have been frustrated ; disillusionment has been common : 
evil has triumphed in many parts of the habitable globe. It has been a black 
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picture but black as that picture has been, there have at any rate been some bright 
corners. There has been India. In the Avorld of tumult, there has been this great 
sub-continent oO 350 million souls at peace within its boundaries. At a time when 
democracies were being destroyed in Europe, we have seen eleven great demo- 
cratic Governments come into being in India and join their forces with democratic 
peoples of the world. This ought surely to be grounds for great satisfaction to 
every member of the House. 

Four years ago, there were some who honestly thought that Provincial Govern- 
ment would be a failure. They asked us over and over again in the long Indian 
debates ; ‘Will these Governments be able to maintain their stability ? Will they 
be able to control their finances ? Will they be able, most important of all, to 
maintain law and order for millions of human beings to whom they will be res- 
ponsible ? I am glad to think that if some of our hopes were dupes at any rate 
most of our fears would have proved to be liars and that to-day we can claim that 
in a world in which there have been a great many constitutional crashes in recent 
years there stands out this great constitutional success of Provincial Autonomy in 
India. It was with this background of the Indian achievement that on September 3 
of this year, India and the British Commonwealth of Nations were faced with war. 
The crisis found India united in its determination to resist brute force and in the 
realisation that danger was a common danger threatening every part of the British 
Commonwealth of nations. It was in face of this unity that the Viceroy who, 
during the whole course of his career in India and during many years that he was 
occupied in the Joint Select Committee in this country, showed whole-hearted 
and sincere desire for Indian good-will and co-operation. It was at this moment 
that he took the steps with the object of availing himself to the full of this united 
feeling in India and this common purpose that should bind India and the rest 
of the countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

As Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, the Viceroy first had a series of interviews 
with the leaders of Indian opinion and as a result of those interviews he made two 
definite proposals. The first was rather in the nature of a pledge. It w'as a clear 
and definite statement that at the end of the war, there would be a consideration 
of the constitutional problem in the light of the experience of recent years. Second- 
ly, with a view to availing himself of Indian advice and with the intention of bring- 
ing Indian leaders within his confidence, he suggested that a Consultative Com- 
mittee should be formed to discuss with him many problems arising out of the 
war and to bring him into the closest and most constant contact with the trend 
of Indian opinion. 

I will say a word about both these proposals. The proposal regarding the 
Consultative Committee was made with the full desire to obtain the greatest possible 
co-operation wuth the principal bodies of_ Indian public opinion. The Congress* ad- 
mittedly the greatest party in India, rejected it. Non-Congress India, representing, 
many millions of Indians, substantially accepted it. It may be asked, would it not 
have been possible for the Viceroy to have gone further and made some kind of 
proposal that would have avoided this division of opinion between Congress and 
non-Congress India ? This is the first question, and it is a very important 
to which, I w'ould invite the attention of the House. If the members are to 
follow its implications, they must recall to their minds some of the most important 
discussions that took place over the Government of India Act. They centered 
round the pledge of Dominion Status and the aim of the Indian policy. These 
pledges, as Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, were repeated time after time. They 
were reaffirmed in very precise terms in the speech with which I introduced the 
second reading of the Government of India Bill. I made it clear, and I make 

it clear again to-day, that we stood by Lord Irwin’s pledge and that when we 

spoke of Dominion Status, we meant what we said and did not mean some 

system of Government that deprived India of full status of equality with the other 

members of the British Commonwealth. 

There are no two kinds of Dominion Status as some people seem to think. 
The Dominion Status that we contemplated was Dominion Status which has been 
described by Mr. Wedgwood Benn— Dominion Status of 1926. I went on to state 
that Dominion Status is not a prize that is given to a deserving community but is 
the recognition of the facts that actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India 
— and in my view the sooner they exist the better the aim of our policy will 
be achieved. If there are difficulties in the way they are not of our making. They 
are inherent in the many divisions between the classes and communities in the 
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great sub-continent. It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these 
divisions just as it should be our aim to help Indians in their task. So far are we 
from wishing to divide and govern that we regard these divisions as a calamity and 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them. We have shown our good faith in the 
matter. We showed it when we made the Communal Award. At that time, 
supposing we had wished to divide and conquer, we might very well have said’ 
‘Settle your own communal differences first. Until you have settled them, there 
can be no constitutional advance.’ We did not take that course but at great risk 
to ourselves and in the face of much criticism we made the Communal Award 
without which Provincial Autonomy would have been impossible. 

But in spite of our Award, these divisions still exist and until they are 
removed, we have responsibilities to the minorities that we cannot repudiate. That 
was our position in 1935 and it is our position to-day. We wish to see these 
divisions removed but we shall never get them removed, if we shut our eyes to 
their existence and refuse to admit that they are there. It is these divisions that 
have made so difficult the task of setting up responsible Government at the centre 
and of achieving the great ideal of an All India Federation, 

The Princes are afraid of domination by British India, the Moslems are firmly 
opnosed to a Hindu Majority at the Centre. The Depressed classes and other 
minorities genuinely believe that responsible Government, meaning a Government 
dependent on the Hindu Majority, will sacrifice their interests. These anxieties 
still exist. 1 wish they did not. But as long as they exist, it is impossible for the 
Government to accept the demand for immediate and full responsibility at the 
Centre on a particular date. 

If we did so, we should be false to the pledges that time ^ after time we have 
given in the most solemn words to the Muslims, other minorities and the European 
community. It may be said, supposing that full and immediate responsibility 
at the Centre is impossible, are there not other steps that_ could be taken to show 
our good faith and to make clear to India that that goal is just as much in our 
minds to-day as it was when we made those pledges four years ago ? Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn himself made a number of these suggestions this afternoon and I will 
try to deal with them. 

Firstly, let me disabuse him of the idea which I think he held that we are 
contemplating in the near future an Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in 
it India ought to be represented by more than a single representative. At present 
there is no intention to set up an Imperial War Cabinet of that kind. If and 
when the time comes, I will certainly remember the observations he has made on 
the subject and I imagine they will be given extremely careful attention. 

Next he spoke on the project that has been discussed more than once before. 
He asked : Would it not be possible to introduce into the Viceroy’s Council 
political leaders who would hold portfolios in certain of the great Departments ? 
As I have said, this is not a new proposal. I remember it being made during the 
joint discussions of the Joint Select Committee. 

I think the leader of the opposition himself made it at one time. We went 
fully into it then and at that time we found ourselves confronted by certain 
difficulties in the way of its adoption. I do not enumerate those difficulties 
to-night. 

I wish to close no door ; I wish to explore every possibility within the ambit 
of the Government of India Act. I agree with very much of what Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn said as to the impossibility of having constitutional reform by stages in 
wartime or contemplating another Government of India Act when we are in the 
throes of this terrible struggle. I do not elaborate the difficulties that are inherent 
in a suggestion of this kind. 

He knows them as well as I do. But so far as the British Government are 
concerned, we see no reason why provided that difficulties are remembered, this 
proposal should not be very carefully considered. 

The second of the Viceroy’s proposals was the proposal of the Consultative 
Committee. As Mr. Wedgwood Benn said the Consultative Committee may mean 
anything or nothing. It may merely be a device for sidetracking the Opposition or 
it may be an attempt to obtain real co-operation. 

The Congress, in my view, with undue haste has assumed that the Viceroy’s 
Consultative Committee means nothing ; that it is merely a device for the purpose 
of postponing constitutional advance. The Princes and the Moslems and other 
parties do not take this view. They believe that a body of this kind can be of real 
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value to India and that, if it is set up, it will prove to be a further step towards 
and not away from responsible Government, 

I feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their repudiation of this 
proposal. Let them and other political leaders clear up any doubts that they have 
as to the scope of its working and personnel that would be members of it. If they 
do, I believe they will find that it is the definite intention of the Viceroy to take 
Indian political leaders into his confidence on many problems that arise out of the 
conduct of the war and that it is his convinced belief that if Indian leaders of 
different parties and communities in British India and Indian India meet to discuss 
these manifold questions, their advice wull carry the greatest possible weight with 
the Indian Executive ; and perhaps, even more important, that their meetings by 
bringing together divergent interests will materially help to provide that basis of 
agreement among Indians themselves which is essential to swift constitutional 
advance. I believe that the great possibilities of consultation of this kind have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. If they are fully used— and I give an undertaking that the 
Viceroy is anxious to make the fullest use of them— they majr well prove to be the 
bridge that is needed to carry Indians over the great divide of communal bitterness 
that at present stands chiefly in the way of constitutional advance._ If it be the 
case that these wartime meetings will make easier constitutional discussions that 
will take place after the war, what a calamity it would be, if for some reason or 
other, they were not started. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn spoke of the discussions that took place in the last war 
on the subject of the constitution. He mentioned the Montagu- Chelmsford discussions 
and asked whether it would be possible for discussions of that kind to take place in 
the course of this war. I do not wish to give a final answer but 1 would point out 
that in certain respects the situation to-day differs a good deal from the situation 
at the time of the Slontagu-Chelmsford discussions. The issues had not then become 
so bitter as they have to-day. I am thinking more particularly of the communal 
issue. Further, at any rate at the beginning of a war, it seems to me impossible 
for discussions of that kind to take place. The Montagu Chelmsford discussions 
only took place, I think, three years after the beginning of the last war. As I have 
said, however, I would rather not give a final answer to-night on a point of that 
kind. Nor indeed would I give a final answer on another question Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn has raised, namely, that there should be a general election in India. At any 
rate, at the beginning of a war a general election would seem to me to be almost 
impossible. In India, officials are working night and day on war work. Moreover, 
there would be the fact that communal feelings would, I am sure, be very much 
aroused in an election and while again I do not want to dogmatise and use terms 
like ‘ never” and “in no circumstances”, I would say that as things are to-day, a 
general election to the Central legislature would, in my opinion, be impossible. 

To come back to the broad question of consultation. The Viceroy has not 
tied himself down to the exact methods of this consultation. It is essentially a 
question to be settled between Mm and the political leaders. I am able to state 
that he is ready to discuss the method and details with the leaders and he proposes 
without delay to send invitations to meet him for these discussions. Until these 
and other discussions take place, I claim that it would be a blunder of the 
first magnitude to take up an irrevocable position. Let the Indian leaders weigh 
these possibilities. Let them meet and discuss them once again with the 
Viceroy. And let them also ponder once again upon the alternatives. 

As regards the alternative of direct and immediate responsibility at the Centre. 
I hope I will convince the House that in the present circumstances, it is impossible 
to accept an alternative of that kind. I come to another alternative and 1 would 
ask the Indian leaders seriously once again to ponder upon it. I wish, indeed, that 
I had not to make any reference to it at all. It is the alternative of non -cooperation, 
an alternative under which the Indian Congress goes its own way and the British 
Government and the minority communities in India go theirs. If it came to this 
issue, we should have no choice. The King-Emperor’s Government must be carried 
on and it would be carried on with efficiency, with strength and with justice. We, 
like any other Government in similar circumstances, would give the Viceroy our 
full support. But let every man of goodwill in India and Great Britain contemplate 
the waste that such a chapter of non-co-operation would mean. There would be a 
waste of all our constitutional efforts with these many years of Bound Table 
Conferences, Joint Select Committees and debates in this House. There would be 
the waste of all the effort we have made to bring to an end the grim chapters of 
51 
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non-co-operation and to make it easier for the Indians and the British to work 
together towards the solution of these great problems 

When I went to the India Office, I found non-co-operation in full blast. 
During four years that I was the Secretary of State like Mr. Wedgwood Benn who 
was my predecessor, almost my sole effort was to bring the British and the Indians 
together and to put an end to this chapter of wasted effort and miserable controversy, 
I “hoped that when the Act come into force, this chapter wpuld be brought to 
an end. But it is here now in the face of the greatest crisis that has ever 
confronted the world, a crisis in which our danger is India’s and India’s danger 
ours, in which our determination to set up a new and better order in the world 
is as great as India’s and India’s is as great as ours. There is a grave risk of 
our drifting into a position in which we shall be wrangling with each other instead 
of fighting the enemy on the common front. 

I am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is being said in some 
quarters in India that the British Government is searching for a conflict. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the power I have. I'lie Biilish Government wants 
co-operation and not conflict, the British Government wants to see the aim of its 
policy achieved and conditions realised in wffiich Imlia can take its true place in 
the British Commonwealth of free peoples. Non-co-operation may put the clock 
back for years. Whether its promoters desire it or not, non-co-operation leads to 
Civil Disobedience, to breaches of Law and Order and to a vicious circle of riot 

and repression from which we had hoped to have escaped for ever. Until these 

things actually happen, I will not believe that they are going to happen. I shall 
continue to believe that when these great peoples of our own and the peoples of 
India are faced with a common danger and inspired with a common ideal, non- 
co-operation of any large section of a community would be a calamity^ and futility 
of the first magnitude. Millions of Indians in British and in the States agree 
with this view. They wish to co-operate with us just as much as we wish to work 

with them. And the Congress party itself— I quote words of Mr. Gandhi spoken 

three days ago, ‘wanted to help Britain by giving her moral support, which was 
its speciality. The Congress would not give this unless it was clear that Britain’s 
morality was wholly sound.’ 

I claim that our position is as sound as a bell. In good faith and perfect 
sincerity, we have started India on the greatest constitutioncal exi)eriment that the 
world had ever seen. We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. We 
believe that our mission in the world is not to govern other peoifio but to help 
other people to govern themselves- It was in this spirit that Parliament passed 
a series of great acts which gave the dominions their free constitution. Jt was in 
this spirit that we passed the Government of India Act of 11)35 and under which, 
of our own free will, we transferred wide authority to the Indian Government. It 
is in this spirit that we intend to administer the act and during the war to do 
our utmost to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its full achievement. 
And when the war ends, and ends victoriously as a result of the Empire’s united 
efibrts, we mean to proceed at once to deal with the constitutional difficulties that 
have emerged in the experience of recent years. Non-co-operation and non-co- 
operation alone will stop this swift and steady progress. For those of us who have 
devoted years of our lives to the building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to ourselves, for those of us who are thrilled by the antiquity of the Indian 
civilisation, for those of us who are proud of the common effort that Indians and 
we have made to give India a unique position in the continent of Asia, another 
chapter of strife, controversy and non-co-operation would come as a great human 
tragedy. Such a breach in the common front would be a repudiation at one of 
the gravest moments in the world’s history of the call to both of us to resist the 
aggressor, to fight brute force and to build up a new better order in the world in 
which we and Indians can go about our lawful vocations without the peril that now 
walks by day and night in so many parts of this suffering world. 

It was not— I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty words of October 12— with 
any vindictive purpose that we embarked on the war but simply in defence of 
freedom. It is not alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. There is also 
in jeopardy the peaceful existence of great Britain, the Dominions, India, the rest 
of the British Empire, France and indeed of all freedom loving nations. Whatever 
may be the issue of the present struggle, and in whatever way it may be brought 
to a conclusion, the world will not be the same world that we have known before. 
Locating to the future we can see deep changes will inevitably leave their mark on 
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every field of men’s thought and actions and if humanity is to guide aright the 
new forces that will be in operation all nations will have their part to play. In 
this new world India has a great part to play, perhaps in area the greatest of any 
Asiatic country, a great part also in the British commonwealth of nations, for 
it will be an outward and visible sign that with us there is no racial discrimination. 
It has a great part also to play in the world at large, for India should stand out 
as a model of a League of Nations from w'hich war has for generations been 
banished and the rule of law and justice firmly set. With this great hope before 
us, let us once and for all abandon the barren paths of non-co-operation and 
help each other to win the_ wav and to win peace and in this double victory to 
take steps towards the fruition of India’s hopes. 

Statements on Sir Hoare’s Declaration 
(1) Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement 

I have read Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech with the attention it deserves. I 
appreciate the conciliatory tone behind it. It makes it, therefore, embarrassing for 
me to produce what may appear to be a jarring note. But even as he speaks 
from a sense of duty I hope I shall receive the same credit. Has Dominion Status 
for India any meaning unless it is synonymous with independence ? Has the India 
of his imagfnation the right to secede from the Commonwealth ? I like the declara- 
tion that the British have shed imperialistic ambition. Will he allow the people 
of India to judge for themselves whether in reality that ambition has been shed ? 
If it is, the proof of it should be forthcoming even before India is statutority 
declared independent. 

When the protection of minorities is pleaded against the declaration required 
by the Congress, the great pronouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. 
What the Congress has asked is not any sounding of Indian opinion but a 
declaration of Britain’s intention. I have endeavoured to show that there is no 
such thing as real minorities in India whose rights can be endangered by India 
becoming independent. With the exception of the Depressed Classes there is 
no minority which is not able to take care of itself. I observe that Sir Samuel 
Hoare has mentioned the Europeans also as a minority. The very mention of 
Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest of minorities. But 
the protection of minorities, whatever they are, is common cause between the 
British Government and the Congress. I would like the British Government to 
remember that there is every prospect of Congress India, to use Sir Samuel’s 
phrase, being a hopeless minqiity. I like Sir Samuel’s division of India into 
Congress and non-Congress. And if non-Congress India contains not merely the 
Princes but the people of Princes’ India, all the Mussalmans, all those who might 
be represented by the Hindu Mahasabha and others who refuse to be classified 
as part of Congress India, it is Congress India which will he in danger of a 
non-Congress majority. And the Congress has got to make good its position even 
though it may represent a minority wholly unarmed, partly by outside force but 
largely by its own will. 

I am glad that Sir Samuel Hoare has declared that the present British 
policy is to be judged in the moral scales suggested by me, I venture to suggest 
that if Sir Samuel’s speech is the last word on behalf of the British Government, 
British political morality will be found wanting. Sir Samuel has laughed at non- 
cooperation as a barren doctrine. I am convinced that it is not as barren as he 
thinks. It has proved its worth in the eyes of millions of Indians and will do so 
again if the Congress remains truly non-violent, as I hope it will. The Congress 
decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts both the Congress and the British 
Government on their trial. Nothing but good will come out of it if both will play 
the game. 

Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 

Interviewed on the House of Commons debate on India^ Bahu Rajetidra 
Prasad, the Congress President said : 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement represents my reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech in the House of Commons ana it is hardly necessary for me to say much 
more. Because we were in doubt whether the freedom and democracy we were 
asked to help in securing for other countries were intended for us also, we wanted 
a clear declaration of the British aims and application of them. We have been 
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told in effect that we cannot be promised that freedom and democracy, because we 
have onr own internal differences. The problem of the protection of minorities has 
been brought out as a difficulty in the way of India’s advance to freedom. I do 
not ignore or minimise it. But may I ask when has the British Government 
offered to Indians that it will accept a constitution which Indians, including, of 
course, the minorities will frame for themselves. _ 

Let the British Government throw on Indians the responsibility of producing 
an agreed constitution without any interference from outside and promise to give 
statutory effect to it when produced. That will be a genuine offer. Without it, 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the ‘status 
quo.’ The mention of Europeans as a minority recalls the discussions for safeguar- 
ding British interests. Indians should not be blamed if they regard the plea in 
favour of minorities as a screen for protecting British interests. 

The Congress insists on a charter of independence to be framed by a 
constituent assembly of representatives selected on universal franchise. But those 
who are prepared to accept dominion status may well ask— is dominion status of 
1926 mentioned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same or something different from what 
is provided by the Statute of Westminster ? Why has he fought shy of men- 
tioning the Statute of W'estminster ? 

Behind all the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel Hoare, there is clear intention 
not to give full responsible government— not to s})eak of independence -to India 
even at the end of the war. Let the British Government realise that India is not 
to be satisfied by a promise of gradual advance by stages. She wants full freedom 
and the right to frame her own constitution. 

Indian Debate in House of Lords 

Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland an the War Situation and India, 

In the House of Lords, on the 2nd. November 1929 Lord Samuel after 
dealing with the war situation and M. Molotov’s speech said, I now return to the 
subject of India on which many must teel grave concern. I'he matter has been 
discussed fully in the House of Commons and I trust this House will think it 
not inappropriate that it should be discussed here also, it being the desire of all to 
say nothing which will embarrass the Government in the diflicult negotiations in 
which they are engaged. On the contrary, some observations made here may even 
be of assistance. Lord Samuel added, it is desirable to emphasise not only on 
matters whereon there have been disagreements between the Government of India 
and His Majesty’s Government on the one hand and the Congress party on the 
other, but also to point out points of agreement which are numerous and 
important. 

In the first place, on the supreme issue of the moment— opposition to 
Hitlerism— there is complete agreement between Indian oi)iinon and the views in 
this country. If India thought that in this war we are wrong on merits and if their 
sympathies were with our opponents then, indeed, it would be a most grave 
matter. The contrary is the case. Hitlerism is the very antithesis of Hinduism 
with its creed of non-violence. The only resemblance is that Hitler is a 
vegetarian. But politically, he (Hitler) was highly carnivorous and Indian opinion 
recognises that and it is unanimous in the detestation of tlie underlying ideas of 
the Nazi creed, pn the merits of the great issue before the world India is as 
whole-heartedly with this country as Australia and New Zealand, and as Canada 
has been so strikingly shown to be by the elections in Quebec. 

It is now agreed in principle that India shall have Dominion Status, and 

the disagreement is as to when and how. Questions are raised now from the 

Indian side whether Dominion Status is adequate. 

There was general agreement on the principle of federation for India. I 
journeyed through India for some months last year and found that while in no 
quarters were the Federal proposals in the Act of 1939 approved in all particulars 
and were opposed on important points, everybody agreed that somehow there should 
be a federation for India with the Central Government resting on the representation, 
of the people. Mr. Gandhi said to me, and I think said in public, ‘Federation, 
yes, but not this federation.’ 

. ^9 while there is general agreement in principle on this important matter there 

xs division as to the form and powers to be embodied in the Federal Constitution, 

Next, there is agreement between the British Government and the Congress as 
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to tlie need for carefully provided justice for minority communities. The Congress 
recognises that the communal problem is a real problem, not to be brushed aside, 
but one which requires to be patiently settled. 

There is agreement with respect to the Provincial Government. Almost 
everywhere I found people concurred that the provincial constitutions have been 
w'orking with success. The British Governors of provinces may not approve all 
that has been done, but they have no reason to complain of the general attitude 
of their Ministries. The safe-guards inserted, because of the fear of chaos in the 

provinces, have never had to be employed and the Viceroy, in the White Paper 

recently published, pays a warm tribute to the success of provincial Ministries. 

On the other hand, the Ministries themselves had no cause to complain of 
the Governors and I heard when I was there no word from any quarter that there 

has been any improper interference with the working of the constitutions in the 

provinces, so that there is over a large sphere broad basis of agreement. 

The complaint is made by the Congress that while the British Government 
agree to Dominion Status in principle, they take no steps to give effect to or 
implement it in practice. Sir Samuel Hoare has said that pledges had been made 
time after time that Dominion Status was the aim of the Indian policy. The 
Viceroy, in the White Paper, says w'e are working to the end that India may 
attain her due place amongst the great Dominions and he quotes this statement. 
‘The natural issue of the Indian progress is the attainment of Dominion Status.’ 
The aim— the issue— is almost something in the future. The last quotation was 
fi’om a statement made by the present Foreign Secretary, then Lord Irwin, and 
the date was 1929— ten years ago. 

Year after year goes by and this policy which is declared the goal, the end, 
the aim, is not in fact carried into effect and Indian political leaders see the best 
years of their lives go by and they are still in the phase of struggle. 

I may be permitted to use the familiar quotation, ‘man never is but always 
to be blessed.’ It is like some mountain climber who sees what he takes to be 
the summit before him and when he reaches the top of the ridge after much effort 
sees that the summit lies farther beyond, and again when he struggles on to a 
further ridge the goal is still out of his grasp. 

The Government say that if only Indians could agree among themselves on 
the outstanding questions as between the communities and between the Congress 
party and the States, at once Dominion Status could be brought into effect. But 
that in substance means that Moslems are to have veto on the introduction of 
Dominion Status. Mohammedan India is not eager for federation. They are 
rather apprehensive of the possible results of federation and they are not pressing 
for Dominion Status. It is natural for them to say to the Hindus, ‘Unless you 
can concede all we want, we will refuse an^ agreement and if we refuse an 
agreement the British Government say they will not introduce Dominion Status’. 

Consequently the present policy of His Blajesty’s Government leads to the 
conclusion that the final decision is left with the Moslems, that would mean one- 
fourth of the population of India is to decide the future of India rather than three- 
fourth. Such a situation may easily become a permanent deadlock and it is not 
surprising that the Congress suspects that that is the intention. 

All of us in this House, I think, understand the Moslem position and sym- 
pathise with that. Undoubtedly Great Britain has duties towards Moslems of India, 
We cannot wash our hands of the question and say that their future is no concern 
of ours. And it is the case that friction is serious between Hindu and Moslem 
communities. When I was there last year I was told by almost everyone that in 
most places friction was worse in recent years between Moslems and Hindus than 
earlier. That is not so everywhere. In great States like tlyderabad and Mysore 
the question is quiescent, thanks mainly to the wise policy of the Princes and their 
able ministers, but over greater part of India it is almost chronic sometimes acute 
and dangerous. The minorities must be protected in their rights, and if the 
minorities have rights, so also have the majorities. It is the fundamental problem 
of democracy in countries of mixed population how to reconcile the principle of 
Government by majority vote with securing liberties of minority communities. 

In a country which is homogeneous or substantially so like Britain or France 
or which has become homogeneous like the United States, the question does not 
arise ; but in those, where there are several different race of religions or communities 
within the same geographical areas as in many States of Eastern Europe, like 
Palestine or India, l£ien there is a great problem which prevents democratic in- 
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stitutions from working at all. You have conflict of two_ principles ; has the 
majority the right to decide on main issues ? It has, we believe, in a democracy. 
On the other hand, have the members of the minority communities right to be 
protected ? They have. But if the two principles clash what then ? 

There is in India the farther complication of States. The Princes have their 
treaty rights and it is obviously a sound principle of Government that treaties must 
be respected. But if the Princes have treaty rights their peoples have moral rights 
and we cannot say that the eighteenth or early nineteenth century treaties are to be 
allowed to block for all time the development of modern institutions, and I do not 
think that the Princes themselves would claim it. 

There, in relation to the Princes’ rights, peoples’ rights, majority rights and 
minority rights, we must reach a conclusion that both sets of rights must be res- 
pected. How the two can be reconciled is the task of resourceful statesmanship. 

It appears to me that recently His Majesty s Government here and in India 
have not shown sufficient zeal and energy in tackling these difficult problems. They 
have been rather too much content to let matters drift. I believe the present 
Viceroy himself, as far as Federation is conderned, is niost eager and has been 
most eager to secure a solution and devoted himself _ with much persistency to 
achieving that. He recognised that in order to achieve Dominion Status and 
Federation it is necessary to solve the problem of minorities. He has been engaged 
in long and difficult negotiations. 

The outbreak of the war has been held necessarily to postpone these negotia- 
tions. I rather suspect that the postponement owing to war brought a sigh of 
relief from many breasts in New Delhi and perhaps Whitehall at the unexpected 
and welcome respite. All these inter-locked problems— minorities, Federation and 
Dominion Status— ought not to be postponed and the Congress is right in urging 
that the questions be taken in hand now. 

It has been assumed in many quarters that the outbreak of the war made it 
impossible even to conceive of these matters being pressed, but I do not see why 
statesmen who would be engaged in dealing with these Indian constitutional prob- 
lems, are not those who would be engaged in active prosecution of war measures. 
It might well be that a group might be considering these questions in India or 
here, while others devote their energies entirely to war. 

During the last War the House will remember several of our most embittered 
and difficult problems were settled while the War was proceeding, and it would be 
immense proof of the strength and governing ability, if while with one hand we 
were conducting a great war, with the other we were dealing with difficult material 
problems in some parts of the Empire. 

I was glad to notice in the debate in the other House that several speakers 
thought that after all some of these questions must be considered in the immediate 
future. I notice that Mr. Wedgwood Benn took that view and Sir Samuel Hoare 

and the Under-Secretary did not dissent from that. I regret that the White 

Paper suggests a different course. The Viceroy there has proposed that the only 
step to be taken during the war was the establishment of a Consultative Group, 
the membership of which he outlined and this group, to qonte the words of the 

White Paper ‘would have as its objects the association of public interests in India 

with the conduct of war and with qustions relating to war activities,’ 

It appears to me impossible to draw the line and say that all consideration of 
constitutional issues would be ‘ultra vires.’ The National Congress members say 
with emphasis that they are not prepared to discuss what should be the war mea- 
sures to be taken by India unless they know what share India should have in 
determining what those war measures shall be. I trust that it will be possible for 
Lord Zetland to give us some guidance on that aspect. 

The White Paper does embody one definite advance. Contrary to what has been 
said hitherto, it agrees that any Agreement of the 1935 Act in respect of Federation 
should be contemplated before Federation is brought into effect. That is a consider- 
able step to meet Indian opinion. I trust that the second step will be taken, name- 
ly, that all these matters shall not be postponed until after the war but dealt with 
now. I trust the House will not be deterred from approving an action of that kind 
by the use by Mr, Gandhi and members of the Congress of the word ‘Independence’ 
as defining their true object. Mr. Gandhi has explained to me and others that by 
‘Independence’ he does not necessarily mean separation from the Empire, but means 
that the Indian people should have the right to determine in freedom for themselves 
what should be the future of their own country. Many of us think that if they 
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conceded that right they 'tvill unquestionably agree to continue the membership of 
the British Commonwealth on the same footing as the present Dominions. 

I cannot suppose that Mr. Gandhi or his colleagues would suggest that in 
these discussions representatives of Great Britain should take no part. It appears to 
me essential that we should take part, first, because we have obligations to the 
Moslems and the Princes, from which we cannot in honour withdraw ; secondly, 
because the future defence ol India must rest in a great degree with the British 
Commonwealth. I cannot imagine that India in the near future would wish to 
undertake the immense cost for providing herself adequate defences apart fiom the 
British Empire. 

If she did not do so, she would run the risk of the same fate at the hands of 
one or more of her aggressive neighbours as has befallen China. If Britain took 
part in the discussions then the two sides are not very far apart. The Viceroy in 
the White Paper statement said, T am authorised by His Majesty’s Governmen*^t to 
say that at the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation 
with representatives of various communities, parties and interests in India and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and co-operation in framing 
all such modifications of the 1935 Act as may seem desirable.’ 

That is not very far removed from the Constituent Assembly which the 
Congress pleaded for. It appears to me that the dilference between the two might 
be reached with no very great dilFieiilty. If a meeting took place in India and if 
it were fully representative of the Indian people with the ])resent Indian Govern- 
ment, it is not unlike a Constituent Assembly, which the Congress desired. 

I venture to make one suggestion not, of course, expecting any immediate or 
early reply and that is whether the time has not come in connection with these 
changes that there should now be established a Privjr Council in India. If a body 
modelled on our Privy Council, which is not sufficiently used here, were to be 
established in India containing leaders belonging to different sections and men not 
only in Ministerial office, but out of it, it might be easier to secure adequate dis- 
cussion on matters of interest to different communities. 

Further, it appears to me quite essential that when discussions take place at 
the end of the war on the terms of peace and arrangements to be made subsequently 
and when the Dominions, as they certainly will be, are brought into consultation, 
India should be brought into consultation on equal terms. 

Even if on that date Dominion Status has not been enacted by statute, still 
that step might be taken. It would be quite in accordance with the British ideas 
if such a measure were adopted in practice before it has been recognised in law. 

Furthermore I would urge upon the Government that they; should breathe 
through their declaration of policy a conception of the new position in India and 
the future, wffiich is not far distant for her. 

After all we sometimes do not remember that of every ten inhabitants in the 
British Empire seven are Indians. I do not see in the language of this White Paper 
and in the methods of consultation proposed the new spirit in relation to India, 
which the time requires. 

Let me say finally, I am bound to express the view that the action of the 
Congress in calling upon the Provincial Ministries to resign was wrong. It appears 
to be an error of political judgment. Although I am in general agreement with 
most of the underlying aims of the Congress, 1 think tactically they have been in 
error. Anyone, who visited the provinces as I did last year and saw the constitu- 
tions at work must feel profound satisfaction at their success. Controversies there 
have been of course and the Government by their vigorous action have aroused 
opposition here and there but they have already achieved a great body of beneficial 
legislation such as no bureaucratic administration could have accomplished and the 
Viceroy has paid a warm tribute to their work in the White Paper. 

That work is too important to be interrupted and thrown into confusion on 
account of political issues having nothing to do with the Provincial Governments, 
and more mature political experience would have allowed the Congress Working 
Committee to realise that this was mistaken method. 

Lord Samuel compared the action, which had been taken to the action some- 
times taken in the early history of trade unions or the gestures sometimes adopted 
in the continental Parliaments. 

It is wrong, at any time, but in India at the present moment it is doubly 
wrong when the British Empire is engaged in a life and death struggle for a 
supreme purpose with which India is in whole-hearted sympathy. They were wrong 
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to take such action, which cannot fail to weaken in some degree the moral position 
of Great Britain and therefore hamper the conduct pf war. . . , ^ 

I trust they will not persist in that policy, but that the provincial Governments 
in the provinces where the Congress has a majority will, after no long interval, 
return to office and resume their indispensable work. I hope the Government will 
make it as easy as possible to arrive at an accommodation, and so take a further 
step forward towards the aims that we shall not merely_ maintain in India an 
Imperialistic rule over reluctant subjects, but succeed in enlisting the co-operation 
of a proud and self-respecting nation. 

Lord Zetland’s Speech 


Lord Zetland said that the Secretary of State for India, in these days, was 
always apt to find himself in the unhappy positon of being between the hammer 

on the left and anvil on the nglit. zg r i \ i i i ^ wt • i 

I know quite well that the noble Marquess (Salisbury) has doubted the wisdom 
of the A.ct of 1933. He had always held perfectly sincere doubts as to the work- 
ability of the Act. We all respect the sincerity of his beliefs. I disagreed with 
him in the early days on that matter. I disagree with him still. I am bound to 
say that on the whole the provisions of the Act under which the Ministries were 
set up in the provinces in British India have been fully juslified, even by the short 
experience of three years, we have had of their working. Lord Samuel spoke about 
Federation. He has told us that in the course of his tour in India he had found 
on all sides there was agreement that the solution of the Central Government of 
India must be federal in character. I think he has told us that there were objections 
raised by different parties concerned to the particular form of Federation or some 
part thereof in the Act of 1935. Very well, he agrees that Federation is the 
necessary form of Government for the Centre, but then Lorcl Samuel said, ‘you 
have promised India Dominion Status. It is always coming, but has never comc.’ 
‘But what’ he asked, ‘have you done to give eftect to your intention ?’ I rather 
gather from the speech of Lord Samuel that he thought we could bring Federation 
and Dominion Status into effect to-morrow, if only we had the will to do so. 

The noble Lord spoke of the pledge given by the Foreign Secretary and said 
that the natural issue for India was the attainment of Dominion Status. But his 
comment was that that was in 1929. Does he suggest tliat a Federaiion could be 
formed before the units have come into existence ? Surely, the puri>ose of one part 
of the Act of 1935 was to create units, which would su}>scqucntly bo federated. 
The noble Lord may say that we took a long time in drawing up the provisions 
of the Act of 1935. "We did, but if he had been a member, not only of the Joint 
Select Committee, he would realise little more clearly than he does to-day of the 
extraordinary difficulties and the complexity of the tjroblem we have to try and 
solve. He made a reference to the Viceroy’s statement and said the promise contained 
therein that at the end of the war he would take into consultation leaders of 
various communities and parties interested with a view to cficcting such modifica- 
tions of the federal provisions as might seem desirable, was all to the good. But 
he said very little of what we are proposing to do pending the end of the war. 

I cannot agree with him if he thinks you can redraft the federal provisions 
of the Act with a view to bringing Federation into existence, while wc are all 
burdened with the task of carrying on a life and death struggle. But wo do agree 
that it is natural that leaders of Indian public oinnion should be associated in 
some way with the Central Government during the progress of the w'ar and it was 
with a view to biinging them into close association with the Central Government 
that we proposed a consultative body. 

That was a perfectly sincere and genuine attempt to associate leaders of 
Indian political parties with the Central Government with the condiu-t of the war. 
I remember observing to the house that, in my opinion, it would have three different 
advantages. Firstly, it; would have enabled the Governor-General to communicate 
to leaders of political parties confidential information. Secondly, it would have 
enabled them to expreess opinions frankly to the Governor-General on their views 
of the measures the Government are proposing to take and since the whole idea 
was conceived on the assumption that there would be goodwill of both sides with 
the Governor-General and that members would have collaborated for common pur- 
pose and, as it is perfectly well-known, all of them have at heart the successful 
prosecution of war, I regarded it as axiomatic that the Viceroy would have 
attached the utmost worth to the views expressed by such body in such 
ciicumstancee. The third advantage, I said, it would have as that, since the re- 
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presentatives of different communities would be working in close association not 
only with the Governor-General but with one another it would tend to lessen the 
differences whereby they are at present divided and would bring to the surface 
such measure of common ground as would justify us inviting them to become 
associated with the Government in even more responsible position. I regret pro- 
foundly that the proposal does not appear to have been received in India in the 
spirit wherin it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal differences persist. I need not lay stress upon 
them. They are known to your Lordships. The manifesto of the All-India Moslem 
League as well as the manifesto of the Congress are in the White Paper and 
since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League has issued a statement, 
which appeared in the 'Alanchoster Gurdian” only two or three days ago. 

I do not want to underline the differences, but they cannot be ignored. You 
have to try somehow or other to reconcile them. What in these circumsances is 
the path of wisdom ? Surely the path of wisdom in these circumstances is to 
invite leaders in the first instance of two main communities-|-Hindus as represented 
by the Congress, Moslems as repi’esenfced by the All-India Moslem League— to 
meet under the auspices of a neutral and_ discuss their differences frankly and see 
whether they cannot find some solution thereto. That is precisely what the 
Viceroy is doing at the present moment. He has invited leaders of the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League to meet him for that very purpose and I have 
no hesitation in saying that if as a result of these discussions and consultations we 
can find a common ground on which the two great commnnites will work together 
then the main obs table in the way of associating leaders of political parties in the 
actual executive at the centre will have been removed. 

I need hardly say I share the regret expressed by Lord Samuel at the action 
taken by the Congress Ministries in the provinces. I agree with him that it has 
been a most unfortunate move and I believe that history will prove that it has 
been most unwise. But there it is, with it seems to me an undue haste ; while 
discussions are still proceeding, the Ministries in four of the provinces have already 
tendered resignations and the resignation of the Ministry in a fifth province is 
expected in the very near future. That will mean that the Government will be 
obliged to proclaim the breakdown of the constitution as far as the provinces are 
concerned and to take into its own hands the administration* 

There is one comment I would make on what Lord Samuel said with regard 
to this eoraraiinal difficulty. He (Lord Samuel) admitted that in British India 
communal feeling had certainly not decreased in recent times, but he is apparently 
under the impression that the problem docs not exist in Indian States. 

{Lord Samuel dissenting said that he was not generalising.) 

But Lord Samuel was singularly unfortunate in selecting Hyderabad as exam- 
ple, because throughout the last summer the communal question has presented a 
profound problem. It was a Hindu movement against the Moslem Government and 
for months bands of Hindus had been proceeding from other parts of India into 
Hyderabad itself in order to carry on a campaign of civil disobedience. 

The communal problem is not confined to British India, nor is it true to say 
it has not become accentuated in, at any rate, some of the Indian States during 
the past two or three years. 

Let me only say this in conclusion with regard to our war aims in India. It 
is sometimes said still in India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism in 
that country. If by British Imperialism is meant domination and exploitation of 
one people by another people, I say that if it ever existed, it, was abandoned by 
Parliament, when it accepted the Preamble to the Act of 1919 and every step, 
which has been taken since that time, has emphasised and ratified the determina- 
tion of the people of this country to work for self-government of India. 

I cannot conceive of anyone, who wished to maintain Imperialism in India in 
the sense wherein I have described, having voted for the Act of 1935, which was 
passed by a large majority by the Houses of Lords and Commons. No, our 
intentions remain what they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving 
our best with all sincerity to assist in removing obstacles, which at present lie in 
the path of full fulfilment of the promises which have been made and while I 
appreciate both, the difficulties of the noble Marquess (Salisbury) in going with me 
as far as that and I appreciate the idealism of Lord Samuel, who wishes to see a 
great quickening-up of the procession with which we are engaged. I still find from 
all my practical experience that has come to me as the Secretary of State every 
52 
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day of the year for the past four or five years that it is no use i^^norinp; diffieiiltics 
in our path. What you may do is to work patiently and in all sincerity to 
remove them. 

Text of Viceregal Statement and Correspondence 

His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement releasing his 
correspondence with the Indian Leaders on the 5th. November 1939 

War was declared on the 3rd September. In a broadcast that night I appealed 
to all parties and all sections in India to co-operate in its prosecution. On the 
following day I saw Mr. Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the whole position freely 
with him. I similarly took immediate steps to sec Mr. Jiniiah as representing the 
Muslim League. Nor did I fail to see the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Thereafter the general question came for consideration before the Congress 
"Working Committee of the Muslim League. The Woikiug Conimittce of the 
Congress met on the loth of September. They condemned Nazi aggression in 
decisive terms. But they postponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of 
India in the present and in the future, and they invited the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what were their war aims and how those aims would 
appl:)! to India, and be given effect to in the present. Mr. Gandhi, expressing his 
full agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, earmarked that he had 
been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given 
to the British should be given unconditionally. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League on the 18th September 
similarly asked, “if full, effective, and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans 
is desired,'’ that “a sense of security and satisfaction” should be created amongst 
Muslims, and referred in particular to the position of the Muslims in Congress 
provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims fully regarding any 
change in the existing constitution and securing their consent and approval. 

I now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes. I decided that, given the great divergence of view which 
clearly existed between the two major political parties in British India, I must 
satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the country. In pursnarurc of that 
object I interviewed over 50 people, representing all parties, communities, and 
interests. While those conversations were proceeding, the All-India Congress 
Committee, on the 10th of October, passed a resolution repeating the demand of the 
Working Committee for a statement by His IMajcsty’s Government of their war 
aims and peace aims. They demanded also that India siioidd be declared an 
independent nation and that present application of this status should be given to 
the largest possible extent. 

I reported my conversations in detail to His Majesty's CJovcrnment who at a 
time of overwhelming pressure have been devoting the closest attention to the 
problems of India, It was in the light of profound consideration ami long discus- 
sion that on the 18th October I made a declaration on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government. That declaration emphasized first that Dominion t8tatus remained the 
goal for India ; second, that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to reconsider 
the scheme of the present Act at the end of the war in consultation with leaders of 
opinion in India ; third, that His Majesty’s Government attached importance to 
associating public opinion in India with the prosecution of the war, and that for 
that purpose they contemplated the formation of a Consultative Group the details 
of which were to be settled after I had further consulted with party leaders. 

The announcements in ray statement are of great importance. Their impor- 
tance has been belittled, but they represent points of real substance- The 
debates in Parliament which followed the })ublication of my statement 
brought out another important point— the readiness of His Majesty’s Government 
if certain conditions were secured, to associate Indian opinion in a still closer and 
more responsible manner with the conduct of the war by a temporary expansion of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council. But the reception in British India both 
of my declaration and of the subsequent debates in Parliament was, so far as the 
Congress was concerned, definitely hostile. The Congress Working Committee on 
the 26th of October passed a resolution to the effect that my declaration was 
entirely unsatisfactory, and called upon the Congress Ministries in the Provinces to 
resign. The Muslim League on the same day asked that certain doubts should be 
removed, and complete clarification of the declarations secured, subject to which 
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they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, “to give an assurance of co- 
operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose of prosecution of the war.” 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Eajendra Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to come to 
see me on November 1, and we discussed the whole position with them frankly. 
I had already in my previous conversations _ discussed with them, as with almost all 
my visitors, from various aspects the possibility of an expansion of the Governor- 
General’s Council. I now told them that if in regard to association at the centre, 
we had been unable to go further than the Consultative Group it was because of 
the lack of prior agreement between the major communities snch as would 
contribute to harmonious working in the centre. I added that the manifestoes 
issued on 22nd October by the Congress Working Committee and the Muslim 
League had shown only too clearly the gulf that existed between the attitude of 
these two great parties. 

I begged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have discussions 
among themselves on the Provincial position, with a view thereafter to putting 
forward in agreement proposals which could be considered for some expansion of 
the Governor-General’s Council at the Centre. I told them that I saw no necessity 
for every detail of the differences betwq^n them in the Provinces to be resolved. 
What was needed was a sufficient resolution of those differences to make the 
devising of scheme for harmonious cooperation at the Centre practicable. I begged 
them in the most earnest manner to spare no endeavour to reach agreement ; and 
I emphasised that this was essentially a question affecting Indians on which 
agreement between Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure. I 
repeated the profound anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty’s Government 
to leave nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that agreement. 

The discussions wffiich I suggested have taken place. But the result to me 
has been a profound disappointment. There remains to-day entire disagreement 
between the representatives of the major parties on fundamental issues. All I 
will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure. I propose in due 
course to try again, in consultation with the leaders of these great parties and 
the Princes, to see if even now there may still be the possibility of securing unity. 
During all the time I have been in India there is nothing I have been more 
anxious to secure than unity, and unity matters far more to India than is perhaps 
always realised. Unity, too, means that Indians, whatever their community or 
whatever their party allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian States, must work together in a common scheme. It is worth a great deal 
to try to bring that about, I may have been unsuccessful so far but I will try 
again. And when 1 try again I would ask India to remember my difficulties, and 
give me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. We are 
dealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the greatest 
organisations in this country. There are grave differences of view which have to 
be taken into account, which should be bridged. There are strong and deeply- 
rooted interests which are entitled to the fullest consideration and whose attitude 
is not a thing lightly to be brushed aside. There are minorities which are great 
in numbers as ^yell as great in historic importance, and in culture. Those are 
all factors to w’hich full weight has to be given. But complex as the problems 
are, I refuse to regard them as insoluble, and I prefer to believe that, like other 
human problems, they will yield to patient discussion in a spirit of goodwill. In 
this belief I am encouraged by the friendly feeling which has pervaded my 
discussions with the leaders of parties. I would ask the country, and I would 
ask the leaders of the great political parties and their constituents, who I know 
have faith in those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help which 
I so much need if there is to be any hope of overcoming our difficulties and 
reaching the result which I am sure that we all of us desire. 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and H. E. 
the Viceroy (see p. 242). 

Lord Zetland on Failure of Delhi Talks 

In the House of Lords, on the 7th. Novemer 1939, Lord Snell asked the 
Government whether they had any statement to make on the position in India as 
disclosed by the announcement and correspondence published by the Governor- 
General which appeared in Monday’s newspapers. 

Lord Zetland replied, ‘T am grateful for this opportunity to make some obser- 
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vations on this matter and the House will, I hope, forgi7e me if my answer rims 
to some little length. 

‘T need hardly say that His Majesty’s Government share the profound regret 
of the Governor-General at the failure of the consultations which he had been 
holding during the last week to produce an agreement between representatives of 
the Congress on the one hand and the All-India Muslim League on the other. 
May I remind the House briefly that the previous discussions which the Governor- 
General had been so patiently conducting for several weeks past had convinced 
him that there was little, if any, prospect of securing an agreement on plans which 
he had been considering with the object of bringing Indians into assseiation with 
the Central Government of India on the conduct of war unless some accommodation 
could first be reached on the difficulties felt by the Moslems as to their position 
in the provinces where the Congress Governments were in power. 

As the House will have seen from the documents published yesterday that the 
Congress has definitely refused to consider any concrete plans such as 
those outlined by the Governor-General, unless His JMajesty’s Govern- 
ment should be willing first to make a declaration to the efieet that 
India is an independent nation and that His Alajesty’s Government will raise no 
opposition to her future form of C4overnment being determined without their 
intervention by a Constituent Assembly called upon the widest possible basis of 
franchise and by agreement in regard to communal representation. The Congress 
have further consistently taken the line which they still maintain that the fact there 
are racial and religious minorities in India is of no relevance in that connection 
and that it has always been the intention of the Congress to secure through the 
constitution to be framed by Indians themselves such protection for their rights 
as may prove acceptable to the minorities. 

His Majesty’s Government find it impossible to accept this position. The 
long standing British connection with India has left His Majesty’s Government 
with obligations towards her which it is impossible for them to shed by disin- 
teresting themselves wholly in the shaping of her future form of Government. 
Moreover, one outstanding result of the recent discussions in which the Governor- 
General has been engaged with representatives of all parties and interests in India 
has l 3 een to establish beyond doubt the fact that a declaration in the sense proposed 
with the summary abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of their position 
in India would be far from acceptable to large sections of Indian population. 

But this does not mean that we had in any sense w'eakeiied in our determi- 
nation to assist India by such means as are in our power to reach without avoid- 
able delay the position to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which we are 
pledged. Let me take this opportunity for removing some doubts and suspicions 
which appears to have been felt in India about reference in the recent India debate 
in the House of Commons by Lord Privy Seal to “Dominion Status of 1926” as 
being the status we contemplate for India. The suggestion, 1 understand, has 
been made that the passage of the Status of Westminikur in 1931 has produced 
for the dominions to which the Statute applies a status which is somewhat 
aifierent from and is superior to the relationship described in the Balfour Declara- 
tion contained in the report of Imperial Conference of 1936. 

This House at all events will have no difficulty in believing me when I say 
that there is no foundation for any such suggestion. My Bight Honourable friend 
(Sir Samuel Hoare) referred to Dominion Status of 1926 because it was in that 
year the Imperial Conference described the status of the dominions and the status 
BO described has not been altered by anything w'hich has since occurred, the statute 
of Westminster having merely given legal eflbct to certain consequences of the 
constitutional position as was then recognised. 

It was our hope that the plans which the Governor-General has indicated, 
including as they did the incorporation of the leaders of the main political parties 
in India in the Central Government, if they could have been brought into play, 
would have done much towards facilitating the removal of the outstanding obstacle 
at present in India’s path. The Governor-General has made it clear that he is 
not deterred by his present failure in hoping for a reconsideration by the parties 
interested and His Majesty’s Government warmly approve the readiness which he 
has expressed to be of such service as he can whenever an opportunity occurs. 

Meanwhile the position at the moment is that in Bengal, the Punjab and 
Sind Ministries which in those provinces do not owe allegiance to the Congress 
party remain in office ; in five of the remaining eight provinces where the Congress 
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Governments have been in power, those Governments have now resigned and in 
the other three provinces the Governments are expected to resign in the very near 
future. There appears to be in _ one province— Assam— the possibility of an 
alternative government, but with this one exception the Governors have found or 
will very shortly find themselves with no option since alternative Ministries in 
a position to command the confidence of the legislature are not forthcoming but 
to assume to themselves by proclamation powers which the provisions in the Act 
enable them to assume in such a situation. 

Let me make it plain that Section 93 of the Act under which this action has 
been taken is in no sense a penal provision ; it simply provides a machinery the 
possible necessity for which Parliament in its wisdom foresaw if to quote the 
words of the Act ‘a situation has arisen in which the Government of a province 
cannot be carried on in accordnee with the provisions of this Act for carrying on 
the King’s Government.’ 

It is our hope that in the absence of opposition from supporters of the 
Congress or from other quarters, the Governors with the aid of their official adviser 
and members of the public services will succeed in conducting smoothly and 
efficiently the administration of the provinces, the difference being— obviously a 
fundamental difference— that their actions will be decided in responsibility to this 
House, to this Parliament ; and not in pursuance of advice tendered to them by 
Ministers responsible to the provincial legislature. We greatly regret that the 
Ministries which have with so much zeal been carrying on the Government of 
their great provinces and tackling with energy and resource the many problems 
with which administration has naturally brought them into contract should have 
found it necessary to withhold their further services from their country, but we 
refuse to believe that this withdrawal will be for long and we shall continue to 
hope, so long as any grounds for such hope remain that, proclamations by the 
Governors need -have only a temporary duration, for I can assure the House that 
the Governors will be only too ready to recall to their counsels responsibile advisers 
as soon as they are available.” 

Lord Snell said that he was grateful to Lord Zetland for the statement and 
added “I am sure that the whole House wall share the regret he has expressed 
that the working arrangements in India have for the time being been suspended. 
My judgment on the situation after listening to the statement is tuat some keener 
effort should be made than the statement foreshadows to keep the door open. 

“The declaration as made by the Congress appears, as we hear it, somewhat 
harsh. We do not know what qualifications there may be behind the written 
word. I hope we shall not accept this failure as inevitable without trying once, 
twice,, three times to patch up w'hatever difliculties have arisen. The Congress 
appears to want to settle the matter without reference to outside influence. In 
that they may merely dislike official influence being exerted in any conference 
that may be held. It is possible that unofficial advisers who could interpret the 
mind and hopes of England might not meet with the same negative response 
from them. 

We cannot in this country compel either agreement or toleration in India 
but it is quite obvious that the diflerences that exist there are based upon deep 
rooted fears or prejudices and we can only encourage every effort made to try to 
find a solution for the difficulties that have arisen, I believe with Lord Zetland 
that it would be a tragedy if after the great success which has taken place in 
Provincial Government, the success which has raised the prestige of India in the 
world, if because of communal differences the system of Provincial Government 
should now be suspended. We can only hope a way will be found to enable the 
parties to continue co-operation in the common service to their country. My last 
word would be that the statement as I have heard it does not appear to lead to 
any next step. It rather leaves the situation in the air, I feel that in the 
circumstances Government might have given a lead by indicating a little more 
clearly than they have what they propose should be the next. Do they merely 
propose to sit and wait until things get better or worse or have they any other 
step to provide the solution which we all hope will be found.” 

Lord Samuel described Lord Zetland’s statement as one of great gravity 
and “most serious statement we heard in regard to India for many years past. 
Eegrettable at any time it was particularly deplorable in this particular time of 
war. The methods which have been adopted to meet this present emergency 
by the Viceroy and Provincial Governors are obviously only methods possible 
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in the circumstances but they can only be interim methods, as Lord Zetland has 
explained and while they are in force, as he has told us, the responsibility for the 
Government of India in the provinces must rest with these Houses of Parliament 
since it no longer rests with the elected representatives of the people of India. No 
doubt this House and the House of Commons will in due course have to consider 
very seriously what steps they can take, if they are able to take any steps in order 
to promote some form of settlement.” 

Lord Samuel concluded, “We can only share the hope expressed by the 
Secretary of State that the present situation will not last for long. We must 
sympathise with- the deep disappointment of the Viceroy. While it is impossible 
to-day after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these matters, I have 
no doubt the House will desire at no distant date to undertake a further review 
of the situation.” 

Debate in the House of Commons 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Oneill read a summarised version of 
Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords and Mr. Wedgwood Bonn asked, 
“in the first place is it possible by further discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the difficulty about the scope and constitution of the Constituent Assembly at the 
end of the war ; and secondly, do Government fully realise what a serious and almost 
impossible responsibility it is to lay upon this House to undertake support or 
criticism of a Governor who is attempting to carry on in these difficult circumstan- 
ces the business of his province.” 

Sir Hugh Oneill replied “I am sure the Viceroy will only be too glad to help 
whether as regards such an assembly or such conference as the Right Hon’blc 
gentleman has indicated in any way in which he thinks there is anything like a 
chance that agreement could he reached in this difficult situation.” 

Mr. Qrahamwhite asked : “Have the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State had an opportunity of considering the proposals in detail— proposals by the 
Congress party for the Assembly ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “No.” 

Mr. Qrahamwhite : “Would it not be possible to ask that these details should 
be furnished so that they might be considered ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill ; “I think the position that the Congress leaders have taken 
up so far is that they do not feel able to enter into any such discussions unless 
Government will as a preliminary give a declaration in the sense they desire.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Eenn : “la there really so much difference between the 
statement of the Congress and the real interpretation of the Act of 1920 ? 

“Is it not possible by discussion with Congress so to proceed wdthin the ambit 
of that policy or this House that their desires might be met ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : “I think that Mr. Benn will have gathered from my original 
reply that the Viceroy is only too anxious to keep the door open to any discussion.” 

Mr. D. Grenfell : “Are we to understand from the statement that Government 
are not deterred by the failure of the negotiations and that Government themselves 
may assume the initiative in reopening the negotiations on a new basis ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill ; “The Viceroy has already said he w'ould be only too glad 
to discuss the matter with representatives of the Congress and also with the 
minorities if he can see any chance of an agreement.” 

Comments on the Viceregal Statement on Delhi Talks 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement dated the 8th. November 1939 

I have read with respectful attention His Excellency the Viceroy’s broadcast 
^d his introductory remarks on the correspondence between himself and Shri 
Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah Saheb released by His Excellency, I welcome His 
Excellency’s refusal to accept defeat and his determination to solve what seems to 
have become insoluble. I share to the fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to 
reach a solution. Without, therefore, waiting for the Congress reaction to these two 
declarations and purely for the sake of assisting the common cause, I would like 
to suggest that no solution is possible unless an acceptable declaration of war aims 
^out India is forthcoming. The pronouncements hitherto made, whether here or in 
Great Britain, are after the old style, suspected and discredited by freedom-loving 
India. If Imperialism is dead, there must be a clear break with the past. Lan- 
guage suited to the new era has to be used. If the time has not yet come for the 
acceptance of this fundamental truth, I would urge that further eMirt at reaching a 
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solution should be suspended. In this connection I would remind British statesmen 
that what is wanted is a declaration of Britain’s intention regarding her Indian 
policy irrespectiYe of India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to abolish 
slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not in stages but at once, is 
made, an interim solution will be found to be easy. Protection ol rights of mino- 
rities will then become simple. The game of seesaw will cease. The minorities 
are entitled to protection, not in stages but to the fullest extent and in one single 
step. No charter of freedom will be worth looking at which does not ensure the 
same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the majority. The minorities 
will be full-fledged partners in the framing of the constitution. How that can be 
attained will depend upon the wisdom of the_ representatives charged with the 
sacred duty of preparing the constitution. Britain has hitherto held power — this is 
inevitable in any system of imperialism— by playing the minorities against the 
so-called majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component 
parts well-nigh impossible. The burden of finding a formula for the protection of 
minorities should be thrown on the parties themselves. So long as Britain con- 
siders it her mission to bear this burden, so long will she continue to feel the 
necessity of holding India as a dependency. And patriots impatient for deliverance 
will fight, non-violently if I can guide them and violently If I fail and perish in 
the attempt. God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be turned into 
a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to free a great and ancient country like India 
from her yoke. 

Believing as I do in the Viceroy’s sincerity I would urge fellow- workers not 
to lose patience. There can be no civil resistence so long as, first, the Viceroy is 
exploring the possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the Mnslim League blocks the 
way, and, thirdly, there is indi8cii)line and disunity in Congress ranks. 

The second condition should not offend Muslim friends. So long as there is 
no workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance against the League. No Congressman can be party to it. I observe that 
my note in Harijan has shocked Jinnah Saheb. 1 am sorry for it. But at this 
stage I would not defend myself. I do not want to mar in any way the negotia- 
tions between him and Pandit Nehru which 1 hope will be resumed soon and pray 
will lead to communal peace. 

Since making the above statement I have read the report of the further state- 
ment of the Secretary of State in the House of Lords yesterday. It leaves the 
main position unchanged, 

Statement by the Congress President 

I have read the Viceroy’s statement published along with the correspondence 
that passed between him and Mr. Jinnah and myself. He seems to give an 
impression that the British Government are unable to comply with our request for 
a clear declaration of India’s status as a free country on account of our differences. 
The fact is that the British Government is not prepared to promise that it will 
accept and give legal effect to any constitution which the Indians, including all 
real minorities, would prepare and in which the safeguards for the protection of 
minorities will be included. 1^0 made a public demand for such a promise and I 
cannot understand what objections the British Government can have to this on the 
score of our differences with the minorities. If we are unable to produce a consti- 
tution satisfactory to all, the British Government will be free from all blame and 
the responsibility will be entirely of the Indians. The minorities which are really 
for attaining the freedom of India can have no reasonable objection as the proposed 
constitution will not be produced without cooperation of all. 

The real difficulty is not communal, but political. The British Government 
are not yet prepared to concede the right of self-determination to India in practice, 
however much it may proclaim it in theory to the world. We put its professions 
to acid test. Let us have a right to frame our own constitution and we shall do 
it. We failed in the past in assisting the British Government to frame a constitu- 
tion for us. But helping the British Government to frame a constitution for India 
is something very different from independently framing a constitution for ourselves 
with certainty that the constitution will be accepted and enforced. 

Our regret it that instead of adopting this straight course and throwing the 
responsibility upon the Indians to frame a constitution with necessary and satisfac- 
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torv safeR-iiards for the protection of the minorities and thus showing its own 
bonafides bevond doubt and cavil, the British Government befogged the main and 
moral issue “ by asking us to settle our differences without telling us at the same 
time that the result of such a settlement will be a free constitution for the country* 
It was for this reason that we felt compelled to concentrate on political issues and 
to refuse to consider the proposal for the expansion of the viceroy’s Executive 
Council before the question of India’s status as a free country with full right to 
self-determination is settled to our satisfaction. 

The two princip organisations of which the Viceroy made rercrence in 
his statement, the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League 
both declared’ that they aim at the independence for India and so far as I know 
there is no party or group in India which does not want full powers for India to 
mana^-e her own affairs by whatever name or expression that freedom maybe 
called^ or described. There is this fundamental unity in all parties in India 
and this is a universal urge of all Indians which the Congress embodied in its 
demand for a clear declaration. 

The resolution of the Muslim League is equally clear that it does not accept 
the Viceroy’s announcement and insists upon the clarification of the same and 
consideration denovo of the question of Indian constitution. How then does any 
communal difference stand in the way of clear recognition and declaration of the 
status as a free country ? Whatever differences there are relate not to India’s 
but to certain other subsidiary matters which we are prepared to settle ourselves. 
Our proposed talks with Mr. Jinnah will relate not to this fundamental position, 
but other subsidiary matters. The Congress has been insisting on, “constructive 
programme an essential element of which” as Mr. Jinnah recognises “is communal 
unity” We propose to do our best to achieve the success of this essential 
programme, but the fact that we are still engaged in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a clear declaration of the kind demanded by us. All points 
of principle and detail for safeguarding the rights of the minorities have to be left 
out to be settled by Indians thomesclves, which they will do to the satisfaction of 
all if once the British Government proves its own bonafides by ceasing to meddle 
in our domestic affiiirs. 

Pandit Nehru’s Statement 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued the following statement to the Press 

The Viceroy’s statement issued last night has spirited mo as it conveys an 
entirely different impression of what transpired in Delhi from what I had gathered 
from contact with some of the principal parties concerned. From his statement it 
wmuld appear that the question to be considered was a communal one and he adds 
that “there remains to-day entire disagreement been representatives of the major 
political parties on fundamental issues.” „ , . . ^ 

This seems to me an entire misapprehension of the situation _ and I am not 
aware of any such disagreement on fundamental issues. But there is a fundament- 
al disagreement between the Congress and the British Government and it was 
because of this that the Viceroy’s proposals could not be considered by us. The 
question before us was a political one and as such it was considered by all of us. 

It was agreed between Mr. Jinnah and me that the communal ques- 
tion should be discussed fully by us at an early convenient date. This did not 
affect the Viceroy’s proposals so long as the political difliculty was not got over. 

Hence it was not discussed in this connection. 

The crisis has arisen over a political issue, namely the European war and the 
declaration of India as a belligerent country. The Congress Working Committee 
asked for a statement of war aims and how these were going to be applied to 
India. Subsequently a declaration was made by the British Government, through 
the Viceroy, and this was considered entirely unsatisfactory. As a result of this, 
the Congress felt that it could not associate itself with the war and called upon 
Congress Governments to resign. 

These resignations were offered and in some cases have already been accepted. 
All this had nothing to do with the communal situation. 

The Viceroy then suggests that the Congress and the Muslim League should 
come to an agreement in regard to the provincial field, consequent on which pro- 
posals for the centre would be considered. This suggestion, howsoever desirable 
at any other time, had no application to the present situation as we had voluntarily 
retired from the provincial field because of disagreement with the British Govern- 
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ment on vital matters of policy. Our withdrawal from the provincial Governments 
was in no way due to communal conflict. 

It was surprising therefore that the Viceroy should forget or ignore the basic 
issue and take our co-operation with Britain for granted subject to minor changes. 
As Shri Rajendra Prasad has stated in his letter “both Mahatma Gandhi and I 
missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue raised by the 
Congress about the clarification of war aims without which it was impossible for 
the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal.” 

It must be remembered that this clarification docs not affect the communal 
problem, and the proposal for a Constituent Assembly, as amplified by Shri 
Rajendra Prasad, in his interview with and letter to the Viceroy, also overcomes any 
communal objection. Does the Viceroy imagine that Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim 
League are opposed to such clarification or the declaration of India as a free country ? 
If so, I fear he is very much mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in regard to 
objectives Mr. Jinnah and I had a great deal in common. He did not entirely agree 
with our approach to the political problem and so we decided to send separate ansvvers 
to the Viceroy. Our talks removed many misapprehensions and brought us much 
nearer to each other than we had been for some years past. I am convinced that 
such difference as exists politically or communally, can be and will be got over. 
Even during the last week it was not any differences between Mr. Jinnah and us 
that came in the way, but the fundamental difference between the British Govern- 
ment and us. Let there be no mistake about this. No one stands in the way of an 
unequivocal declaration of war aims and India’s freedom by the British Government 
except themselves. Till such a satisfactory declaration is made, other issues do not 
arise, and we cannot associate ourselves in any way with British policy. To drag 
the communal question in this straight issue is to befog people’s minds and divert 
them into wrong channels. 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in House of Lords 

Making a statement in the House of Lords on the 14th. December 1939 Lord 
Zetland said : In spite of the efforts of German propaganda carried on by broadcasting 
and such other means, as arc open to them, the Princes and the people of India 
continue to express in no uncertain terms their detestation of the crimes of Nazi 
Germany against all laws of God and man. The Viceroy’s war purposes fund for 
which no appeal has so far been made either by the Viceroy or by the Governors 
and which consists therefore of voluntary contributions spontaneously made, 
amounts now to a sum of £;750,000. Among the contributions earmarked by their 
donors for special purposes Your Lordships may bo interested to know of the gift 
of £7,500 by the Maharaja of Gondal for the dependents of those who wore lost 
in the “Royal Oak”. You will have heard already of the munificent gift of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad of £100,000 to the Air Ministry to 
provide a Hyderabad squadron for aerial warfare. Another special donation is a 
lakh of rupees by His Highness the Nawab of Rampur for motor ambulances, one 
only of the 7 umber of similar gifts. These are but examples which it would be 
easy to multiply. Lord Zetland added “for the benefit of German propagandists who 
spend much time in explaining to the world the miserable plight of the Indian people 
under the rapacious tyranny of Great Britain I feel moved to add a single example 
of the feelings of Indian peasantry themselves in the matter. In one district of the 
Punjab, with a few people of wealth smong its residents, the Governor was recently 
handed a wholly unsolicited gift of rupees seventeen thousand, all in currency 
notes, to aid in overthrowing Nazi Germany. Such things speak for themselves. I 
make a free gift of this item of information to the German gentleman known as 
Lord Haw Haw for inlcusion in his next broadcast. A number of Princes have 
not been content to limit their financial assistance to lump sums of money, but 
are contributing percentages of their incomes for the period of war. Some of them, 
with great fighting traditions behind them, have placed their forces at the 
disposal of His Majesty and have shown keen anxiety themselves to play part in 
the actual field to battle ; a gesture, which is greatly apppreciated by His Majesty’s 
Government, even if it is not possible in the present circumstances to take advan- 
tage of their desires in this regard. Offers of additional battalions of troops over and 
above the State earmarked units have been made by Their Highnesses of Kashmir 
and Bikaner. Similarly among martial races, ^ particularly in the Punjab, there has 
been a spontaneous and eager desire to enlist in the armed forces of the Crown. 

In the political field I regret to say that difficulties with which your lordships 
are familiar persist, Ja the Punjab and in the Bengal and in the Sind the 
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Governments and legislatures are functioning normally and Avith success. In Assam, 
where the Ministry under a Congress Prime Minister resigned, an alternative 
Government under Sir Syod Muhammad Saadulla, a former Prime Minister has 
accepted office ; but in the remaining seven ])rovinces in Avhich the Congress 
Ministries were in office, the administration has been taken over by the Governors 
with the result that wholly contrary to our desires the hands of the clock have 
been put back thirty years to before the days of the Minto-Morley constitution. I 
should add for the information of your lordships that the transition has been 
effected smoothly ; that there has been no reversal of policy in any important 
respect and that, broadly speaking, the measures ]n-oino(cd by the Ministries and 
assented to by the Legislatures before they resigned, arc being given cifeet to by the 
Governor. Since I last addressed your lordships on the matter there has been a fur- 
ther meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress and a further statement of 
their position. There is a sentence contained in it, which I warmly Avelcome ; it 
runs as follows-“‘it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha’ -that is to say passive 
resistance— ‘that no effort is spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an 
opponent’ That I need hardly say is what avc ourselves most earnestly desire. 

What then, you may ask. stands in the way ? Not the least of the obstacles 
is difference of opinion between the Congress and the IMoslcm League as to the 
relations of the Congress and what for want of better term are described compen- 
diously as minorities. The nature of this diilereiice is well illustrated by another 
sentence in the most recent statement by the Congress Working Committee, which 
runs as follows— 'The Committee Avish to declare that no communal considerations 
arise in meeting the demands of the Congress.’ I am sure they are sincere in 
holding that belief ; nevertheless, it is one which Ilis IMajesty’s Government are 
unable to share. In their vicAV no constitution could be expected to function 
successfully, which did not meet Avith the general assent of the minorities, Avho had 
to live under it. I am not, of course, in any Avay, iiilcndiiig to minimise the 
importance of such sections of the population as the scheduled castes, or indeed, 
of any other minority, AAffien I say that by far the most important of the so-called 
minority communities are the Moslems. I am avoU aAvarc that I need hardly say 
that there are Moslems to be found in the ranks of the Congress. Yet the fact 
remains that of the four hundred eighty-tAVO Moslems elected to the lower 
Chambers of the Provincial Legislatures at the last general election only 2G stood 
as Congressmen and Mr. Gandhi himself has slated that the All-India Moslem 
League is undoubtedly the largest organisation representing Moslems, though he 
also speaks of Moslem bodies, Avhich deny its claim to represent them. 

There is a farther consideration to be borne in mind. Wc speak of Moslems 
as a minority, because on a purely arithmetical basis they are less in number than 
the Hindus. But they are a community of from eighty to ninety millionB with race 
memories of days, when for 200 years the Moghul dynasty ruled over a greater 
part of the Indian sub-continent. They have behind them a tradition of military 
service, Avhich persists to this day and is exemplified by the high proportion of the 
Indian army, which they fill. I have recalled these facets because they make it 
clear that minorities of Europe present us Avith no full analogy and God knows, 
minorities of Europe have been a source of sufficient trouble in the world of to-day. 

I observe that Mr. Gandhi himself in his paper '^Harijan'^ of November 25 
speaks of summoning a Constituent Assembly ‘subject to safeguards to the satisfac- 
tion of minorities’ ; and he goes on to say— ‘the expression, satisfaction of mino- 
rities, may be regarded as vague. It can be defined beforehand by agreement.’ We 
too regard, it as essential for constitutional advance by Avhatever means advance is 
to be obtained— that assent of minorities should be secured as far as is possible by 
agreement. But it is not within our power to impose an agreement upon them ; 
that can only be reached by Indians themselves. 

It was with a view to promoting discussion to that end between the leaders 
of the Congress and of the All-India Moslem League that they Avere invited by the 
Viceroy, not long since to meet one another. 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the largest and most pOAverful 
political organisation in India to endeavour to understand the difficulties which are 
responsible for the attitude of the All-India Moslem League. How great is the need 
for such an understanding is shown by the instruction issued a few days ago by 
the President of the All-India Moslems League to the Moslems throughout India 
to observe 22ud of this month as ‘Day of DelL'erancc and Thanksgiving that the 
Congress Governments ceased to function,’ I would equally appeal to the President 
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of the All -India Moslem League to consider the effect of such action upon the 
relations between the two communities generally and also between the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League. Will they not call a truce in order that there 
may be free and friendly discussion between them with a view to reaching that 
agreement, of which Mr. Gandhi has written ? I derive some little encouragement 
from the report, which has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Jinnah have arranged to meet one another for further discussion. 

That is all to the good and I venture to hope that they may cover a wide 
field for I am convinced that so long as the legislatures are divided on communal 
rather than on political lines so long will serious difficulty be experienced in the 
working of democratic institutions with success. What we have to aim at is a 
state of affairs under which the legislator will think of himself as an Indian first 
and as Hindu or Moslem afterwards, When that has been achieved the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of India’s progress will have been removed. 

There are, of course, other matters which have to be taken into account. There 
is the defence of India, our obligations to the Princes and the position which our 
own people have built up in India by the enterprise of generations, to mention 
only some of them. But the supreme problem of the moment is that of minorities 
and it is for this reason that I confine mysels to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began with an asssurance to your lordships 
that, while there are these internal difficulties, they do not lessen the abhorrence with 
which men of all creeds and communities in India view the Nazi system against 
which we have taken up arms. I have noticed an attempt on the part of the 
German propaganda department to propagate the idea that Indians should look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedom The conception of ‘Hitler the liberator’ is so 
grotesque as to bring a smile to the face of anyone except possibly a German and 
if Hitler and his associates imagine that they may look for aid from India they 
arc heading for one of the greatest disillusionments of their lives. 

Pandit Nehru on Zetland’s statement 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his recent utterances can 
hardly be termed responsible or helpful. I have no desire to discuss his latest 
speech in any detail. He _ has raised some novel points and arguments and laid 
stress on the minorities question specially. No one in India can possibly ignore 
this question and all of us are obviously desirous of solving it to the satisfaction 
of the various parties concerned. 

How is it to be solved within the context of democracy ? Obviously, the 
fundamental principles governing any consideration of any aspect of the Indian 
problem are democracy and unity of India. The suggestion put forward by the 
Congress that all these matters should be decided by a Constituent Assembly meets 
in principle all the difficulties raised. This does not mean that all our problems 
are simple of solution or that there will not be complications and difficulties to 
face. But it does offer not only a suitable method but the only way within the 
context of democracy. The mass of people by adult suffrage elect their representa- 
tives ; all the principal minorities are represented and have a voice in the shaping 
of India’s future. In regard to their particular problems it may be said that a 
minority’s rights might be over-ridden by majority vote. That has been got over 
by the suggestion that such rights should be settled by agreements. If there is no 
agreement about a specific issue then the only proper course is to refer it to an inde- 
pendent arbitration such as the League of Nations or the International Court at the 
Hague. Nothing could be fairer than this and no minority can possibly object to it. 
It avoids the possibility of the majority forcing its will on a minority in regard to 
the minorities’ special rights and interests. It avoids also the absurdity of a 
minority imposing its will on a majority. The importance of the Constituent 
Assembly procedure is to get the real opinion of the masses, Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs etc., through their elected representatives. The question does not arise then 
of who the Congress represents or the Muslim League or any other party. If 
these organisations command the confidence of the people their nominees will be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. 

I agree with Lord Zetland that it is a little absurd to consider the Moslems 
in India as a minority. Not only their great numbers but the fact that in large 
areas of the country they are in a majority makes it clear that no minority question 
really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such numbers warrant no protection as they can 
well look after their own interests. As a matter of fact, in predominantly Moslem 
areas like the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, the N. W. F. P. and Baluchistan the minori- 
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ties are non-Muslims and many of them have demanded protection. If India is 
looked at as a whole these various factors balance one another and prevent 
misbehaviour of any religious or racial group. 

Lord Zetland unfortunately still thinks in terms of a bygone age and has a 
semi-feudal outlook on life. He doee not realise that new forces are convulsing 
India. Even among the Muslims the mass of the people are claiming their own 
rights from their upper class and sometimes their semi-feudal leaders. The 
problems of India are essentially economic though a continuous attempt is made 
and has again been made by Lord Zetland to make them appear to be racial and 
minority problems. Lord Zetland possibly still thinks of the Princes of India as 
the hereditary rulers and of the Rajputs and other classes as the obvious military 
class. But things are very different in the India of to-day and all this attempt to 
hide the real issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 

I can well understand the opposition of the British Government to the idea 
of the Constituent Assembly because such an Assembly necessarily puts an end to 
British Imperialism. Between the position of Indian nationalism and that of 
British imperialism there is no common factor. If the British Government is 
unable to agree to India determining her future wc are equally_ unable to agree to 
the British Government interfering in any way in such a decision. We agree to 
differ and the future will decide whose will prevails. There is no other way of 
having a free constitution to India and every other method involves a measure of 
dictation from abroad. The alternatives are, as previously stated, conlinnation of 
British domination and the development, sporadically or otherwise, of Sovietism in 
India. I do not know how the mass of Indian people will decade in the particular 
matter but I am prepared to leave it to them and take the risk. The days of small 
groups at the top deciding the fate of India cannot last. 

Shri C. RajagopalachariaPs Reply to Lord Zetland 

It is difficult to believe that with such ability of undcrslanding as the Secretary 
of State undoubtedly possesses, he could have missed otherwise than deliberately 
the principal point in Gandhiji’s plea. Gandhiji asks for British help in the 
settlement of what has been called the communal differences, by terminating what 
he has called the ‘see-saw’ process which prevents settlement. He has asked that 
Britin should not remain uncommitted but should decide once for all that the 
quesaion of the constitution of India be remitted to a duly elected Indian Assembly 
of rte^)resentatives of all communities, it being understood that the interests of 
minorities should be safeguarded as far as possible by agreement rather than ])y 
majority vote. The Secretary of State pleads that it is not within his power to 
impose an agreement and that it could only be reached by Indians themselves. 

This is just what Gandhiji wants to be allowed to be done, but it cannot be 
done if Britain refuses to commit herself in any way but con1.enls herself by asking 
the majority to make up with a minority, who, therefore, feel no call to be 
reasonable. Referring to Gandhiji’s suggestion that a Constituent Assembly should be 
summoned subject to safeguards to the satisfaction of minorities, Lord Zetland says 
that the British Government also regard it as essential for constitutional advance, 
‘by whatever means it is to be obtained,’ that the assent of the minorities should be 
secured. The means makes all the difference for getting the assent of the minori- 
ties. The Secretary of State wants an agreement beforehand to be reached by party 
organisations and hesitates to agree to convene an assembly of elected rei)resonta- 
tives with an instruction to come to an agreement which shall be final and binding, 
essential For some reason or other the British Government turn the blind eye to the 
point. I am glad that the Secretary of State has made it edear that ‘so long as the 
legislatures are divided on communal rather than on political lines, so long will 
serious difficulties be experienced in the working of democratic institutions with 
success.’ I hope that this observation which conlirnis the definite conclusion of the 
British Government in 1935 does_ not merely convey an explanation for refusing to 
go forward, but indicates a definite policy on the part of the British Government 
to foster nationalism^ as distinguished from the encouragement of communal 
divisions. It is heartening to read that the Secretary of State ‘warmly welcome’s the 
statement of the Congress Working Committee that before any Satyagraha is 
undertaken no effort would be spared to achieve an honourable settlement. He says 
that this was also the British Government’s most earnest desire. Let us hope that they 
are examining, therefore, the demand made for a definite commission to a duly elected 
official body of representatives of the people of India to frame their own constitution, 
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All India Educational Conference 

Fifteenth Session — Lucknow — 27th. to 30th. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

Tlie fifteenth session of the All-India Educational Conference commenced 
on the 27th. December 1939 in the Baradari Hall, Lucknow which was packed to 
overflowing with about five hundred delegates from all parts of the country and 
distinguished educationists and others. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the 
Conference. 

It was impossible to displace English for sometime to come because of its 
unifying value to India, declared Dr, Rai Rajeshwar Bali. Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee. Dr. Bali regretted that the first really popular Governments 
had resigned in a majority of the provinces. He said that whatever might be the 
short-comings of the Government of India Act, for the first time, the new Govern- 
ments had full and unfettered scope to formulate and carry out national policies 
in educational matters. He hoped that, before long, the popular Governments 
would come back to office, and take the fullest advantage of these opportunities. 
The most pressing educational problem, Dr. Bali said, was the colossal waste of 
money, time and energy involved in the present educational system. He emphasised 
that they had to rouse the peasant from his stupor and give him the light of 
literacy. While recognising that a lingua franca was essential in the larger 
national interests, Dr. Bali pointed out that no province could afford to lose its 
provincial language. It was impossible, he observed, to _ displace the English 
language for sometime to conic, for none would dispute its unifying value to India, 
or deny that it enabled them to maintain contact with world movements. However, 
it was for the Conference to tackle this problem and to assign to various claimants 
their proper place in the scheme of national education. Ho strongly ydeaded for 
the adoption of measures to stop educational wastage. Dr. Bali then proposed 
Sir S. Badhakrishnan to the chair, and expressed gratification at having a scholar 
of such international repute to guide their deliberations. 

Mr. P. Seshadri associated himself with the welcome extended by Kai 
Bajeshwar Bali on behalf not only of the numerous teaching organisations 
represented at the Conference, but also of the entire teaching profession of India. 
The All-India Federation of Educational Associations, he mentioned, kept itself 
out of polities, but he wished to assure the political leaders that it had always 
been the aim of the Federation to train the students to be vrorthy citizens of 
their Motherland. He emphasised that there could be no political advance in this 
country unless there was a happy and contended teaching profession. 

Pt. Nehru’s Opening Speech 

Inaugurating the Conference, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru said that he felt honoured 
that a body of learned men should have summoned him to their select gathering. 
He felt attracted by their invitation. For, what was there more attractive and 
vital to-day than education ? 

Their objective in education was to train the rising generation for life. The 
idea of education had long been the improvement of the individual. But even 
that care of the individual must to-day be considered in terms of the mass of the 
people, or else the enlightened individual would be submerged in the uneiilighlened 
mass. ‘‘Can an individual”, he asked, “truly advance, except in the rarest cases, if 
the environment that surrounds him is pulling him back all the time ? This 
environment consists of inherited ideas, prejudices and supcrstitioiiB which restrict 
the mind and prevent growth and change in a changing world.” 

Pt. Nehru made a strong pica for changing the environment. These were 
larger problems which could not come up before the Conference, and yet they 
affected education vitally, and all our educational efforts would be in vain if these 
problems do not find proper and early solution. All education, he stressed, must have 
a definite social outlook and must train our youth for the kind of society we wish 
to have. Pt. Nehru deplored the present-day social fabric, which was a decadent 
and dying thing. It must give place to an order where they could think in terms, 
not of individual profit, but of the common good ; where individuals co-operate 
with each other and nations and peoples worked in co-operation for human 
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advancemement ; whore hiuiaan values counted for more. If this was the accepted 
ideal of our lutiire society, then all our education must be fashioned to that end, 
and must not pay hornago to anything that was against this conception of 
social order. Recently, observed 1 1. Rehru, much thought had been li'ive in India to 
educational progress and people’s minds were astir and expectant. The Conference 
he hoped, would consider the new Basis scheme of education. The more he studied 
it and watched it grow, the more fascinated he had been with il,. Further 
experience would, no doubt, biing changes and variations, but he had little doubt 
that it was particularly suited to a poor country like India. ‘ 

Pt. Nehru dealt at length with the condition of the “millions of unhappy 
sorrow-laden people with sunken eyes and hopeless look.” Yet he had always 
sensed the tremendous vitality of our people, and felt contideiit that they would 
pull themselves out of his miserable condition, and recover the briudit and happy 
and hopeful eyes that should be the birth-right of every individual. ^ 

Concluding Pt. Nehru said that it was pleasant for intellectual and 
enlightened peoiilc to discuss calmly the afiairs of a trou])lcd and distant world ; 
but the troubled world was no longer disiant, but threatened to envelop and 
overwhelm them. “The world is mi pleasant ; let us realise it and then, like men 
seek to change it and make it a pleasanter, pister place for all of us to 'live in.” 

The Presidential Address 

The need for a national scheme of education in India, a scheme for the 
entire nation in all its stages, was stressed by Sir S, Radhakrisfunan in his 
presidential address. It was not a matter for controversy, he said. Every 
progressive country in the world made provision for such a plan. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said that the proverty and backwardness of our country 
and the incidence of political subjection were responsible for the widespread 
illiteracy of our population and the limitation of our higher and technical education. 
With the slow transfer of responsibility to the leaders of the people the question 
of education was assuming more importance, and the object of the conference 
was to deliberate and frame proposals for the consideration of those in power. 

The different countries were provinces of a common Republic of Culture. 
There was no such thing as Proletarian Mathematics, or Nazi Chemistry or 
Jewish Physics. Science was cosmopolitan in its essence and reality ; its range 
and area were universal and not partisan or national. In education, they were 
above all polities. The fundamental principles of human development were 
the same. But, iiointed out Sir S. Radhakrishnan, it was quite possible to impart 
through education a dcliiiiic bias for developing a particular type of human 
individual, as in the case of the Nazis, Fascists, Bolsheviks and British, to fit into 
particular social schemes. “The melancholy si)ectaclc of the world to-day, with 
Its dementia of national hatreds and the cynical savagery with which nation is 
turned against nation and millions of young men are ready to kill and get 
killed, shows the utter folly of this mis-ediication. When we are told that we 
are English, German, Hindu or Muslim, we do not cease to be human beings.” 

“Nationalism,” declared Sir S. Radhakrishnan, “whatever may have been its 
justifications in times gone by, is to-day a dying creed.” 

The development of rapid means of communication, said Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
and the changes effected by the Industrial Revolution required them to look upon 
the world as a single unit and make a real community of men possible. 

The tragedies of the world to-day, he continued, were due to the persistence 
of old habits of living in a new world where they had no meaning. What they 
had to fight against to-day was “a sick, acquisitive society with its uncoordinated 
economic eiitorpi’isG and unjust social order, where the pride and the prosperity of 
a few are built upon the shame and subjection of the many and an unjust inter- 
national order which acquiesces in the degradation of many nations.” 

Sir 8. Radhakrishnan said that “in the past, nationalism was a natural necessity 
and provided scope for the political, social and imaginative life of the people. 
India has its geography relating to the land which she occupies, and a history 
dealing with the traditions by wnich she lives. There are certain things without 
which we cannot live, and certain values without which we do not care to live. 
These values determine the life of the country more than heat and cold, more than 
the rivers and mountains. India symbolises a spirit, a character, a temperament, 
a destiny. She is not a racial identity nor does she embody religious unity. But 
hers is that attitude of mind, which stands for the reality of the Unseen and the call 
of the Spirit. This spiritual pattern has affected all those who have made India their 
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home. According to this ideal, the aim of education”. Sir S. Radhakrishnan pro- 
ceeded, “is the freedom of the individual, the freedom to think and to adore, to dream 
and to meditate. Life manifests itself in the individual. He enjoys the thrills of 
his victories and sufFcrs the anguish of his failures. In a civilised society the 
individual must be able to practise his natural virtues of body, mind and spirit. 
To serve and protect human creativcness is the end of all education. Our education 
has been more or less academic, and we are^ trying to remould it in a more 
practical way. “Widespread Basic Education requires teachers in arts and crafts and 
leaders of science and industry, which only a university can provide. 

“The charter of Hinduism, "Tat Twain Aat’, the Christian gospel of love and 
the Islamic concept of brotherhood make out that the fight for freedom and the 
development of the human personality cannot cease so long as the human soul is 
what it is. There arc no permanent obstacles to mutual understanding of difFerent 
people, nothing to render their spirit incommunicable. The great function of our 
educational institutions is to develop and increase the sense of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. 

“The story of mankind, the drama of his progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, peace and humanity is a most thiilling one. The life of man, 
with its endless varieties of form and spirit, and the different ways in which human 
nature seems to express itself, its ambitions and adventures, its failures and oppor- 
tunities through all of which the unconquerable spirit of man, hoping, failing, 
striving, but gaining ground, generation after generation, never giving up the 
forward struggle, is a witness to the creative spirit of man. Let us hold fast to 
the anchor, however much the winds may change, and the tides ebb and How.” 

Resolutions — Lucknow — 30th. December 1939 
Wardha Scheme Accepted 

The sectional meetings of the Conference was held from day to day till the 
30th. December, when one of the most important decisions of the Conference was 
the acceptance of the Wardha scheme of education, though in a modified form. 
The following resolution was passed 

‘This Conference recommends to the Government of India, the National 
Planning Committee and the Provincial and State Governments to adopt Big scheme 
of national education prepared by the National Education Scheme Oommitteo of the 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations and approved by its Council, with 
the following modifications 

/"!) That the stages of national education should be designed (1) pre-school 
education ; (2) basic or primary education ; (8) secondary education and (I) 
university education ; and should comprise courses for (2) (3) and (4) of seven 
years, four years and three years respectively ; 

(2) That the age of commencement of the basic or primary course should not 
be less than six years in any case ; 

(3) That the pre-school course should be for pupils below six or seven years 
as the case may be ; and 

(4) That provision should be made for the following courses also in secondary 
schools in addition to the courses already recommended : (1) general and teachers’ 
training and (2) general and pre-medical. 

Principal Seshadri declared that his ambition was to see a teachers’ organisation 
in India which would be as formidable as similar organisations in England or 
America. He said that the teachers" trust should be discharged with honour and 
dignity. Teachers should acquire the quahty of leadership. He proposed to devote 
himself to the cause of education after he had retired from active work. 

The session of the Conference then concluded. 



All India Muslim Educational Conference 

Fifty-second Session~Calcotta~29th. to 31st. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The fifty-second annual All-India Muslim Educational Conference began 
its three-day session at Mohamed Ali Park, Calcutta on the 29th. December 1939 
under the presideniship of Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, of Hyderabad 
The meeting opened with a recitation from the Holy Quoran and the simdntr 
of the Moslem National Anthem of Sir Mahomed Iqbal. ^ 

Welcoming the delegates, the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, Chairman of the Beception Committee, surveyed the educational pro'>ress 
and achievements of the community since 1886, when the Conference was founded 
by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. The part played by the Aligarh Movement in national 
regeneration was, he said, eminently great and glorious. It was perhaps the most 
successful organised national achievement of renascent Muslim India. Had there 
been no Aligarh, i\Ir. Fazlul Huq added, there would have been no Muslim League 
and no Modern Muslim India as an independent cultural unit in the body politic of 
this country. Mr. Huq observed that the need for the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference in IModern India was never greater than to-day to safeguard the cultural 
unity and educational progress of the community as a whole. He strongly pleaded 
for the ideal of cultural autonomy and educational freedom of Indian Muslims. 

Criticising the Wardlia Bchemc, Mr. Pluq said, “Mr. Gandhi is the real author 
of the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education. Every Muslim as a Muslim is a 
supporter of the ideal of universal piimary education, but the Wardha Scheme is 
not the last word on the subject. I fully and frankly criticised the scheme in my 
presidential address delivered last year at the Patna session of this conference, I 
still stick to my view. Wardha is being converted into the centre of a new religion 
or philosophy of life, and the Wardha Scheme into its cultural vehicle, just as the 
Congress has been turned into its political machine. By refusing to provide for the 
religious education of Muslim boys and girls as an integral part of the school 
course and at the same time basing the entire education and its ideal on the 
Gandhian teachings of Ahimsa dliarma and satyagraha dharma, and the in- 
culcation of the idea that no religion is better than another, the supporters of the 
Wardha Scheme seek to dc-Islamisc Muslim boys and girls in the most important 
and formative period of their intellectual lives. I want to declare from this plat- 
form that as long as Muslims arc true to Islam, they will resist this plan of 
denationalising Muslims. The Muslims will not tolerate any scheme or plan, of 
which religious teaching and Islamic traditions are not the basis, and the language 
and medium of which has not been fully and freely approved by the committee and 
in the actual administration and working of which the Muslims have not secured 
effective representation. The Muslims will never barter away their cultural autonomy, 
educational freedom and religious independence for any system of free education 
which is calculated to undermine the foundations of their nationality." 

Mr. Muhammad Bahihur JRahman Khan Shertvani^ honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, proposed Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur to the chair. 

Seconding the motion, the hon. Mr. B. S. Suhrawardy, Minister, Bengal 
Government said : “If there is one thiim which the Muslim community craves it is 
education and still more education. R’om our very childhood, we have imbibed 
the doctrine that it is the duty of Muslims not only to be educated themselves, but 
to educate others. Under these circumstances, it is a tragedy so far as the Muslims 
are concerned that they have not got those facilities for education for which they 
crave. The All-India Muslim Educational Conference merely translates that burn- 
ing desire for education into action, and ])rovides the medium for those who are 
desirous of taking part in the movement for better and universal education. We 
know to what extent the Muslims of Bengal are anxious to get educated and to 
educate their children, and to forego many rights and claims if this can be 
secured for them. But this education must be one that proceeds on right lines, viz, 
an education which will be based on their religion, the moral dictates inculcated 
by Islam, and on their culture and their history and which will inspire them with 
54 
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the ideals for which Muslim religion stands. In Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur 
we have a great patron of learning and of education, and it is lit and proper that 
he should be chosen to guide this conference in its deliberations when the educative 
necessities of the Muslims of India are becoming more and more insistent.” 


The PpuEr?iDE2fTrAL Address 

Navjab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, in his ]>residcnti.‘il address suggested that 
a small committee should be entrusted Avith the task of framing a scheme of 
Muslim education and otlcrcd to bear the commitlee’s expenses liimself. 

Making a general survey of education in India, tlic rrcsitleut said that the last 
two-and-a-half years had shown that in the provincial Iciiislai ures a majority ])arty 
could easily be formed from a single religious eomuiiinity, and that, if it so pleased 
it could swamp the entire province with its own culture, born of its religion. “I 
know full Avell,” he continued, that the Muslims, as a commiuiity, are not satisfied 
with the schemes of education which have, of late, ])rosscd theinselves on tlieir atten- 
tion from diverse quarters. Of one thnig however. 1 am certain, that, in the days 
which face us, no system of education will eomnuiiid oni- ai)iiroval Avhich neglects to 
develop in us all those qualities, intellectual, spiritual and moral, which distinguish 
us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, which has a mis.siou of its 
own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind, 

“There are are two primary objectives Avhich every system of education for the 
Moslems should attempt to achieve— firstly, the the preservation of the 
distinguishing features of Moslem culture ; and secondly, the consolidation of tlie 
Muslim social order.” The President suggested that a small committee, of perhaps 
three members, should tour the country, consulting local educational and cconondc 
experts at each centre, and frame a s<*hcrac of education based on the knoAvlcd'-e 
gained from these cojisultations. “It should bo the conct'rn of this committee” he 
said, “to determine to what extent and in what particular subjects of study a 
common syllabus for all, Muslims and iion-TIuslims, is ])ornussibIe, and in what 
subjects an autonomous provision for the Muslims would ho needed. It should also 
be the task of the committee to suggest wdiat statutory machinery w'oiild be needed to 
guarantee the satisfactory Avorking of such provision. 

In conclusion, the President appealed for the re-a<loptIon of ‘*the groat institution 
of Zakat,” Avhich was at present miserably neglected. It they could but act up to 
this fundamental tenet of Islam, the problem of financing schemes for the educa- 
tional and economic uplift of the Muslim masses ayouUI be easily solved. 


Islamic Ideal & Nationalism 

The contribution of Islam to the growth and develo]imont of nationalism in the 
world Avas dealt Avith at length by the hon. IMr. Azizul Hague, Vicc-Chancelior 
of the Calcutta University and s])eaker of the Bengal JiOgislativo Assembly presid- 
ing over the Islamic Culture section of the Conference in the afternoon, ’ 

Islam, he said, did not accept nationalism as the final evolution in the history 
of raan.^ An international outlook had ever been the ultimate ideal in Islam. Yet 
nationalism had always been accepted as the immediate objecd-ivc. He declared that 
eA^ery Muslim was a patriot to his last breath. They daimocl India as the land of 
their birth, even though there were people who would not hesitate to treat them as 
guests and foreigners. They were Indians and children of the soil, as much as any 
one else. ^ 


The recognition and vindication of the principle of equality had been the very 
gindamental charactenstic of Islamic ideal and outlook, observed Mr. Hanue. 
hrom its A^ery inception, Islam had been a great democratising process, and Islam' 
Sman principles of equality and democracy as the basis of 

i-hc might haAm been temporarily eclipsed in some countries of 

the ^oild, but the day was not far off when democracy would once again break 
through the clouds, \\hen that day came, it Avas the spirit of Islam which would 
come to the rescue of an aggrieved world. 

affairs, there was no 
type of clemocracj which did not take into consideration 

stood for justice 
form of government, democratic or 
a^iequately and effectively guarantee these fundamental 
rights to the minoritieB had no place in Islamic thought! ruxmarnenrai 
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Resolutions 

^ The Confernce passed a resolution rer(iiestin£^ the authorities of the various 
universities in India to establish a department of Islamic History and Culture and 
appreciating the efforts by the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University to estab- 
lish such a department in the University of Calcutta. 

Prof. Haroon Khan Sherwani, of Usmania University, in movino* the resolution 
said that It was strange that, although the Indian universities had to cater for the 
needs of both Muslims and non-Muslims inhabiting their provinces, some of them 
had not taken any heed of the necessity for teaching the history of Islam and 
Islamic Culture. 

By a resolution moved by Dr. Abdul Aziz Puri, of Aligarh Universitv, the 
Conference congratulated the Government of Bengal on having included Islamic 
History and Islamic Philosophy among the subjects for competitive examinations 
and requested the Government of India and other Provincial Governments to include 
these subjects in their respective competitive examinations. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Calcutta— 30th. December 1939 

The second day's session of the Conference commenced this morning 
with Sir Muhammad SaaduUa, Premier of Assam, in the chair. In his 
presidential address, Sir Muhammad SaaduUa urged the spread of education 
and advised the audience not to forget the influence of environment. In 
other woids, in a place where agriculturists ]iredominatcd, agriculture should form 
part of their curriculum. The last factor in the spread of education, from the 
si^eaker’s personal experience in Assam, was that there should be a large number 
of Muslim teachers in schools so that the would-be student might be encouraged 
and induced to take to higher education. 

University for Frontier 

The Conference passed a number of resolutions, by one of which it requested 
the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier Province to establish a 
university in the Frontier I*roviiice in view of the special needs of the people of 
that province. 

The Conference also resolved that in view of the educational backwardness of 
the Muslims of Bengal, the Government of Bengal be requested to provide adequate 
facilities and finances for the purpose of encouraging talented young Muslims in the 
prosecution of their higher and technical education in India and abroad. 

The Conference regretted that no provision had been made in the province of 
Bengal for free and primary education upto this time and it requested the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to make arrangcmentB for the same at an early date. 

Lastly the Conference recommended to the Government that in rural areas 
agriculture should form part of the school curriculum and in urban areas handi- 
craft should be included in the general curriculum. 

Addressing the Conference on “Our Educational Ideal”, Mr. MazJiar 
AH said that the scheme of education should be a comprehensive one 
covering every phase of Muslim activity from the cradle to the grave. By this he 
meant that the educational part of their life, their professional life and their 
public life should all be controlled by a scheme which should make life complete. 

Wardiia Scheme Criticised 

The Wardha scheme of education came in for much criticism when the 
Conference assembled for the night session under the Chairmanship of Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur. Naioab Sardar Yar Jung Bahadur, General Secretary of the 
Conference, moved a resolution disapproving of the Wardha scheme and suggesting 
the appointment of a small committee with Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur as 
Chairman to formulate a comprehensive scheme of education which would suit the 
requirements of Muslims in the various provinces. The committee will tour the 
provinces, consult local educationists and economists and submit its report to the 
Central Standing Committee for the next annual session of the Conference. Local 
committees will be appointed in the various provinces to collect materials and data 
for the information of the committee. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. A, K Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal. 

Education op Muslim "Women 

A strong plea for the propagation of education among Muslim girls and women 
was made by Dr. M, Bazlur Rahman, Principal of tlie Ismail College, Bombay, 
presiding over the Female Education Section of the Conference in the afternoon. 
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Dr. Eahman said that under the changing political conditions of India to-day 
they had not only to concentrate on producing good mothers, but also good citizens! 
He added that the schools that had recently been started were mainly instructionai 
institutions ; institutions which would prepare women for earning an independent 
living were also needed. 

The Conference was strongly of the opinion that the social and economic needs 
of the country in general and Muslims in particular demanded that a definite bias be 
created in favour of the study of domestic science in all stages of girls’ education. 
The Conference, therefore, made the following recommendations to Educationai 
Boards and Universities and Provincial Governments ; (A) provision should be made 
in all girls’ schools for teaching domestic science as a compulsory subject for all 
students ; (B) Matriculation courses should be so revised that domestic science 
might be made compulsory for girls in lieu of a subject less useful to them ; (C) 
students who might wish to prosecute the study of domestic science for the Inter- 
mediate or B. A. examinations should be allowed to offer it and provision be made 
for its study in all colleges. 

The Conference recommended to the Government of Bengal that adequate 
recurring and non-recurring grants be given to all girls’ schools to encourage 
individual enterprise regarding the establishment of schools. 

The Conference considered it necessary to start an endowment fund for the 
purpose of awarding stipends to encourage education among girls. It urged that 
the Muslims of Bengal should take the necessary action in this matter. 

Resolutions— -Third Day— Calcutta— 31st. December 1939 
Plea for Industrial Training 

The Conference held a short session in the afternoon under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Abdul Hasan of Aligarh. The deliberations related to questions relating 
to the economic and social reforms for the Muslim community. 

The President, in his speech, regretted that Muslims were not taking any 
interest in commerce and industry but were hankering after Government services. 
“If we could reform our character and train ourselves we would be able to produce 
much better citizens in future. The basis on which our social life depends is 
our relationship with our fellow-being.” He advised the people to acjquire the 
habit of honest dealing. 

The Conference resolved that apart from education through the medium of 
books it was necessary that young men should be trained in industry and handicraft 
and that efforts should be made to raise funds to that, end. 

Meeting again at night, the Conference passed the annual report of the 
Secretary and concluded at midnight. 


The Convocation Addresses 

S. N, D. Thackersey Women's University 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address dcliverod by the 
Hon’ble Mr. B. G. K}iei\ Premier and Minister of Education to the Government 
of Bombay, delivered on the 1st. July 1939, at the Bhrecmati Nathibai Damodher 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University, Bombay 

Eevered Mahatmaji, Mr. Chancellor, Members of the Senate, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

When some days ago, Lady Thackersey invited me to deliver an address to 
?? Convocation Day, she told me that it was Mahatmaji’a wish that I 
should do so and also that I should speak to you in Gujarati. Entertaining the 
great regard which I do both for Mahatmaji and for this University, I could not 
refuse what was almost a command, nor did I wish to do so. I am, however, 
painfully conscious of the fact that I am not worthy of the high honour you have 
conferred upon me, and 1 cannot offer you such rich fare as has been provided on 
these occasions in the past. 

My first duty is to congratulate you on the excellent progress which you have 
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made during the year which has just closed. The Bombay College and the Kanya- 
shala show a steady increase in the number of iDupils and the results have been 
satisfactory. If you will be able to start a hostel, I am sure there will be a still 
greater increase in the number of the students. The total number of students 
studying in your affiliated schools also shows an increase of nearly 200 which is a 
matter for satisfaction. I must also congratulate you upon the fact that your 
graduates have now obtained from the Government of Bombay recognition of their 
merit on the same footing as those of the Bombay University, I must know that 
neither the intrinsic value of a person not his usefulness to“ society depends upon 
the esteem in which he is held by what we call the world. It is true that “rank 
is but the guinea stamp,” and yet in a society constituted as ours is to-day, it can- 
not be denied that the economic factor plays such an important part that national 
education is only too frequently judged by the money value it can command in 
the market, I can well appreciate the anxiety of your governing body, therefore, 
to obtain statutory recognition for your University from Government. I can only 
express the hope that all the difficulties^ in your way may soon be removed and 
that you may be able to oblain recognition in the near future. All that Govern- 
ment can do to help to bring about this end, we shall endeavour to do. As you pro- 
bably know, wulh a view to ensuring a high standard of efficiency among your 
graduates the University authorities have recently appointed a small committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Bombay Government and the University to 
suggest modifications in the course of study to suit modern needs and at the same 
time make the University retain its distinctive features as a women’s University. 
And ill order to enable the University to extend its activities, Government have 
also sanctioned an annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 for the University with 
effect from the current year. 

The influence of women is one of the most important factors in social reform. 
A negative or obstructive attitude on the part of women is bound to be a great hind- 
rance to real progress in any direction. Although a great number of women remain 
in the domestic sphere, there are some who wish to enter upon a vocational train- 
ing, and the main point is that whatever their occupations, domestic or other, 
women must be trained to a more enlightened outlook and their capacities developed 
so that their collective opinion may be on the side of intelligent progress. It is, 
therefore, necessary to encourage women’s and girls’ education and to remove as 
far as possible the disparity which exists in the education of men and women. It 
is the policy of the Bombay Government to remove this disparity as fast as possible. 

The two distinctive features of your University are (1) that instruction is 
imparted through the medium of regional languages and not in English as in most 
other Universities and (2) that the courses of study are so framed as to suit the 
different roles played liy men and women in the social economy of the country. 
About the first, I can only say that you put into practice twenty-three years ago, 
what modern educationists almost unanimously agree is necessary and essential. As 
to the second, I find that many of your past convocation addresses have dwelt at 
length on the moot question of co-education, on its advantages and disadvantages. 
I do not propose to do so this evening. It is enough for me to say that I feel 
that your University fills a distinct need of society, that the merit of its services 
cannot be fairly judged by the number of your Graduates or the Matriculates who 
pass from your institutions, but by the aims and ideals for which you stand and 
the principles which you practise. It is very necessary that we keep these clearly 
in mind or else we are likely to turn towards a wrong path. 

The other day T was reading a book called “Our Freedom and its results” by 
five eminent English women each of whom has contributed a chapter on the changes 
in public life, changes in law, changes in employment, changes in morality and 
changes in social life respectively in England. The last two provide food for 
thought for those who are anxious to introduce all that the West has tried, and 
that goes under the name of progress, into our lives. To have their equal status 
recognised, to win their freedom, was the objective of the women’s movement in 
England ; but now that freedom has been achieved, as Mrs. Hamilton, an ex-M. P. 
observes, “women entering on their heritage of freedom find that in a very large 
proportion of cases, it means insecurity, anxiety and unemployment.” Miss Neilana, 
who is the Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, has also the 
following observation to make : “It is a queer commentary on civilisation that just 
at the time when science and invention have made every form of agriculture and 
manufacture so productive, when there is plenty for all, the difficulties of securing 
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a livelihood and the uncertainty of being able to provide for children have 
knocked the heart out of parenthood etc.” What is necessary for us, therefore, is 
not to be caught in the wave of every movement which we read about in other 
countries but to make a careful study of the conditions of our country and its 
culture, its ancient civilisation and its needs for the future and thus proceed by a 
well thought out scheme of education, to prepare our future generations of men 
and women for the life which we would desire them to live so that if not rich, 
they may be at least wise, happy and noble. 

What the late Sir Vithaldas Thackerscy, to whom this University 
owes such a great deal, valued in your educational system, as distinguished from 
others, was that the curriculum had for its object “the giving, in addilion to 
literary education, of such training as would prepare your students for their life as 
practical wives and mothers and in case of necessity to maijitain themselves in an 
independent position.” 

I do not wish to deny to women the very highest rank or destiny that is open 
to man. Woman should be as free to choose her mode of life as man. Why then, 
one might ask, this insistence on wife-hood and mother-hood in the case of girls ? 
Must we compel all our girls, even our Jaiiabais and Miras, who have a call for 
divine service and the uplift of humanity, to marry ? That is not the intention. 
When we devise a system of education for men or for women we think of the 
average type, and of what life principally demands from each. t?ays Lecky : “The 
main object of human life is the full development and useful employment of what- 
ever powers 'we possess”. We have no grounds to suppose that, so far as mental ability 
is concerned, however individuals may vary, there is any inequality between the sexes, 
the question of the equal mentality of the two sexes is no longer disputed, and 
differences in high mental ability are generally considered to exist among individuals 
rather than between the sexes : but no conclusive study has been made concerning 
the emotional differences or the native inclinations of boys and girls.” (Kasuya). 
We ought to provide a suitable kind of education for conditions in whicli the 
vast majority of our women are bound to live while affording ample scope for the 
genius of those who vary from the type and I believe your University aims at 
providing such education for all who enter its portals. 

The status of women has improved considerably during recent years 
in our own country, as it has in others. As Mill has observed, the long- 
standing subjection of women in many countries was due to the fact that 
status in the early stages of society depended upon physical might. Uliis is 
now changing and mere brute force is no longer the (letermining factor of 
status, personal or national. We must realise that co-operation and not ruthless 
competition must be our aim in adjusting human relations. Tliis liolds good in 
the matter of economic adjustment of men s and women's occupations in life. 
While there should be no objection to women becoming stonographers, c.hauffours, 
police guards and doing any other works they desire, wc cannot forget the fa(!t 
that for the bulk of women motherhood and house-hold work are bound to continue 
to be the more important, nay, the most important part of their work in life. If 
this is BO, our educational system must mould itself according to our needs. 

Hitherto he educational course has been divided into three stages, Primary, 
Secondary and University. Primary education is for training in the fundamental 
educational) cj 3 esses and University education is for specialised work. The task 
of secondary education is simposed to be to afford a liberal education. Until 
recently, there existed in England two distinct educational ladders, one for the 
masses and the other for the classes. With rare exceptions, no transfer was possible 
from _ one system to the other. The rapid growth of a democratic spirit and new 
faith in the worth of the_^ individual have brought about a revolutionary change 
in educational policy in England and to-day secondary educ.ation is no longer 
reserved for the classes only. We should take note of this change in framing 
our educational system. As you will have observed, the Wardha scheme of 
education aims at providing primary education to each citizen and its standard 
is to be at least that of the Matriculation minus English. This education, it is 
intended, should be free, universal and compulsory and should be imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongue. It has already taken count of the 
modern tendency in Europe to democratise education so as to have one unitary 
system of education, as far as possible, both for the masses and the classes. 

What should be our objective in a girl's education ? The complex demands, 
"which modern life makes of education, have given rise to problems "which have 
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been roughly grouped by educationists under the following heads : (1) Academic 
education (2) Vocational education (3) Health education (4) Social and Civic 
education (5) Education for leisure (6) Education for the Home and pervading all 
these (7) Character education. What is generally known as liberal education must 
not only expand the scope of knowledge, but develop the critical mind and deepen 
the appreciation of w'hat life offers. Everything turns on our relation to life, what 
we believe to be its purpose and on the conditions in which w^e find ourselves, for 
unless we have a clear notion of these, how can we prepare for life ? Each 
country must, therefore, evolve its own educational system. We cannot merely 
imitate what has been found suitable in other countries by other people, 
in other conditions and surroundings. What are our conditions so far 
as education is concerned ? The following description will give you a 
rough idea. My apology for quoting is frankly that I could not put it in 
better w^ords myself. In a fine article entitled “A critical examination of the Edu- 
cation of Women”, we find that Mr. Saiyadaiii tells us that 'fin British India alone 
there are about 13,000,0(30 girls of school-going age for whose education there is 
no provision 1 Only IG per cent of the girls of school-going are (between ages of 
6 and 1) as agaitist 50 per cent of the boys, are actually in attendance in schools, 
most of 'which are but poor apologies for educational institutions. If the Govern- 
ments were seriously to tackle this IToblem, they would require more than 300,0(30 
additional teachers, yet only 1500 teachers are now being trained each year. Again 
the education of girls is characterised by the same wastage which arrests the spread 
of literacy among boys. Iiuieed, it is even more acute because early marriage and 
other social factors arc responsible for the premature withdrawal of the majority 
of girls joining the first class actually complete the primary course. This means 
that in the ease of more than 85 per cent of the girls at school, there is no cer- 
tainty whate^'er that permanent and effective literacy is being achieved. The strong 
presumption would be that_ a very large majority of them_ are unable to read or 
write *, and what is more, in the absence of village libraries, the remainder are 
likely to relapse into illiteracy. The final implications are equally distressing. The 
amount of money now spent on girls’ education is only 14 per cent of the meagre 
sum spent on boys’ education. The total cost of providing schooling for girls of 
educablc age who are not at school would, at the rate of Rs. 10 per girl, approxi- 
mates to £10,000,000 per annum.” 

He observes further that "the general public has failed to evince sufficient 
keenness about the education of girls, fi'here are still sections of the people, who, 
on pseudo-religious grounds or from conservatism, are actively opposed to all 
education for girls ; and there are others who arc at best apathetic. But we cannot 
dismiss this opposition as unworthy of consideration ; for it has to be recognised 
that the type of education generally provided for girls has failed to capture the 
imagination or win the gooilwill of the people at large. It has been, generally 
speaking, a poor copy of the education imparted to boys, reproducing faithfully and 
sometimes exaggerating, its objectionable features. It has been too bookish, too 
academic, too remote from the environment and cultural needs of the people ; it 
also lays the same undue stress on the study of English at the cost of other 
useful subjects and skills, and it sacrifices, in the interest of pseudo-literary 
culture, the real objectives of a harmonious, comprehensive and psychologically 
suitable education. In rural areas, iii particular, parents are generally of the 
opinion that the education of girls will not do them much good, largely because 
there is no outlet in the life of the average village for the kind of book knowledge 
now acquired by the girls. Their schooling does not adjust them Buccessfully to 
their environment, nor does it enable them to become better villagers. In the 
larger towns and cities, however, there is an increasing demand for the education 
of girls, which gives them a better social status and also, to some extent, adds to 
their value in the marriage market. But here, too, the results have been generally 
disappointing, in that higher and secondary education has tended to produce what 
some people slightingly call “society butterflies,” whose values are marred by 
their education and who are obsessed by an unwarranted sense of superiority. 
They are unable, and often unwilling, even to do the ordinary work of the 
household. Many of them regard such work as derogatory and develop, instead, 
extravagant habits and interests,” 

In these conditions what must we do ? The Central Advisory Board of 
Education had in 1936 appointed a committee to consider the question of primary 
education which is to-day of supreme importance, because unless we have universal 
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primary education, our higher educational institutions arc bound to continue to 
be in an attenuated condition. The questions of the curriculum and of the essential 
content of the syllabus for girls have been cngagijig the attention of our 
educationists, and I have great hopes that we shall soon bo able to transform the 
present depressing conditions by giving to female education the first place of 
importance in our Scheme of Education. We have a very ui>liill task before us 
In taking the lion’s share in performing it, the graduates of your institution* 
will have an opportunity to justify the hopes and ambitions of the founder of this 
IJniversity. There is a demand for trained women teachers and for women 
workers in the several spheres of social reconstruction, whii-Ii the national 
Government has undertaken in spile of the diiliculfc political limitations and 
surroundings in which the present constitution has I'daced it. In this great 
work of social regeneration, we need the assistance and the devoted service of a 
number of selfless and enlightened women. To dispel ignorance, and spread correct 
ideas, to remove imtouchabilit.y, to improve the insanitary conditions of life in 
our villages and render medical assistance, to assist in making prohibition a 
complete success, to spread the message of Swadeshi and communal harmony, to 
bring up and educate our young generation on right lines,— here is work enough 
for the most indefatigable spirit. We liave before us the exaniidc of Maharslii 
Karve who has devoted a whole life time to the cause of women’s emancipation 
and education. We have fortunately in our midst to-day, the inspiring 

presence of Mahatma Gandhi If these fail to convey to the 

young graduates, who have passed this year, the message which they need, and 
to inspire them to lead a life of service and sacrifice, no words that I can utter 
can convey it. India is known to be a country whose supreme interest is iu 
religion. A great thinker has observed, “If I have a religion its first precept is 
that we shall seek truth faithfully” and I would say with Emerson “God ofiers 
to every mind its choice between truth and rei)ose. 'I'ako which you please —you 
can never have both.” Hay our choice be right and in tlic interest of the 
motherland. May the example of the noble and selllcss teachers, past and 
present, of our country guide us aright. 

I thank you for the great honour you have done me. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Loknaijak 
Skri M, S. Anetj at the Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri on the 2'Uh. March 
1940 

I wish at the very outset to thank you sincerely for the great lionour you 
have done in asking me to deliver a Convocation Siieech of the Gurukal Vishwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Several distinguished public men, ccliu-ationists and 
Scholars have come to perform this pleasant function in the i)rcviouB years. I 
was therefore very much hesitating to accept the invitation which was so kindly 
extended to me on your behalf by my friend Prof. Iiidra. 

I ultimately accepted it however as I felt tliat I would be able to come in 
direct contact at least for a short time with the philantlirophic*, souls who have 
dedicated their lives to the service of the sacred cause of education and the 
preservation of the most precious learning handed down to us as a valuable legacy 
by the Rishis from times immemorial. A dip in the holy waters of the Ganges 
is described as sufficiently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of all the 
sins committed in the life. I believe that the association with the saintly persons 
has undoubtedly the efficacy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene 
from the terrescrial to the celestial and from the material to the spiritual planes’ 
Although I had no misgivings that I had very little to teach. I felt that there 
was a great opportunity for me to learn something. The temptation proved too 
strong to resist. I yielded to the pressure of Prof. Indra, and you find me here 
in your midst. 

Sir, on no subject have learned men waxed so eloquent and have been so 
vocal as on the ideals of education, its aims and so on. It would be a modest 

i^oderate estimate if I say that not_ less than 1000 learned scholars in the 
civilised world deal with the subject of education in some form or other in their 
addresses every year. The only redeeming feature is that all of them do not 
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speak in the same language, therefore most of the speeches are main tel li'-ible and 
remain unnoticed by people not knowing the language. If ail of them were to 
be read, by one individual, he will have to read not less than three speeches a 
day. There will be hardly time enough for that student to be attentive even to 
the physical needs and requirements of his body. When such a problem is 
presented to us in all seriousness, I am inclined to regard that when God is said 
to have confounded the tongues of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse. 
If the whole world would have spoken the same language it would have been 
impossible even for the most advanced country to maintain an uptodate library 
anywhere. 1 very much doubt whether a common language throughout the world 
would have really conducted to the general happiness of mankind and promotion 
of community of interests or worked otherwise. 

Without being pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of recognition must have certain definite objects to pursue and achieve. A 
purposeless system of education will only turn out young men who are unable 
to play any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater. 

The system of education which prevails in almost all the Universities established 
in India is to my mind one without any definite purpose in view. The system 

leaves no imprint on the mind or the heart of the recipient. His mind after 
having gone through a course of education over 15 or 10 years is like a clean 
slate on which anything can be written. It is a mind which can be subjugated 
and brought under its fascinating control or spell by any author who knoivs how 
to wield his pen with facility and express himself in a fascinating style. 
He is not at all inclined to question the author and challenge his conclu- 
sions. But those who arc brought up in the school of education which 

had never placed before the young boys any ideal of the purpose of human exis- 
tence or human dignity and human responsibility, have really no mental, moral or 
spiritual convictions by which they should be able to judge the observations of 
the authors whom they haii])en to read. Most of their reading is for recreationand 
little if any for serious _ study. The result is that the Indian educated youth on 
the expiry of the period of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, 
unable to know what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life and 
what is his goal. Ho does not know where to go and what to do. He is a with 
no vision, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. Like a baby he still stands in 
need of spoon-feeding. Some one must provide him with the means of maintenance 
or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable picture. But 
that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having thus drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a purposeless 
system of education, I will like to make a few observations as to the nature of 
the purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

Education, in my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the duality that 
permeates the entire creation which the Indian philosophers generally describe as 
Java and Chaityana, While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of 
education should be to give opportunities for the proper development of both these 
elements in the human being. Spirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
fish of the man for the purpose of education. The systen must make an adequate 
provision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify the ideas regarding the spirit 
Chaityana and the ilesh Jura a little more. The spirit in the individual human 
being is the particle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys 
the phenomenal universe. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken 
in the individual the consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the 
unborn primary cause of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be 
consistent with this higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this 
part of the educational system as the most essential part of it. A proper conception 
of man’s relation to the creator and his own place in the creation, is essential for 
him to play his part faithfully and inteliigently. Unless particular attention is 

E aid to the fostering of this spiritual faculty there is little chance for the 
umanity as a whole to make any real progress towards the goal of universal peace 
and universal brotherhood. Indifference to the real religious education so 
conspicuous in the educational systems has been the main reason of the numerous 
evils thal make human existence miserable, and human history a story of 
perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian Rishis have valued this aspect 
of human development as not merely most precious but essential and indispensable 
55 
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and bestowed greatest thought over the same. A careful study of our religious 

literature and the philoso}3hical systems coupled with rigid attention to the 

observance of the rules laid down in the vShastras for the observance of Brahma- 
charya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual faculty. The period 
of training will certainly help the development of character emotions and other 
finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the spiritual man. 
That the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise the bliss of 
being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought up ia the 
Vedic Culture. God’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves as a 

means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who have 

been in recent years coming in contact with the Gommunist cult and its 

teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human 

civilisation and culture. The faith in God as the perennial foundation of all 
bliss and source of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the liapi)iuess of their 

fellow -beings on the earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a mere 

dogma but a rule of life that has to be taught and mailc part of his very 

existence by the study of the Vedic and philosophic literature and by the loyal 

and devout observance of the rules of tlic Brahnuicharya Ashram, if tlie three 

cardinal iniunctions (speak the truth, follow religion and study the Vedas and 
Shastras expounding Vedic knowledge and Vedic religion) be faithfully observed, 
the problem of the spiritual education of man can he satisfactorily solved. Sir, 
I went through the rules and courses of this great Gurnkul Vishva Vidyalaya! 
I was greatly delighted to find that due emphasis is given there on this aspect 
of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the 
ChatUjana spirit the permanent element within him, I must also make a few 
observation on the education of the Heeling clement the llesh or Jura in him. 
The physical existence of a man in its widest sense is only an environment for 
the soul to live. Human body is described somotliing in the nature) of garments 
which a man may cast olT or change in accordance witli the changes in the 

environments under which he has to live. All that is comprised iu the term study 
of Bcience literature and arts comes within the sphere of the subjects of the 
education of the flesh of the man. Here the educationist must carefully take 
note of the times and surroundings under which the human body has to grow and 
be useful. He has to study the problem of sciciiUfic education of his students 
with the same vigilance which the commander in chief in charge of a big national 
army generally gives in the formation of his army. He has to carefully note ihe 
changes that are coming over the methods of war-faro, the improvements in the 
machines and weapons designed to defeat and destroy the cnomios, the size and 
formation of the regiments so as to make them mobile and so on. Greater atten- 
tion has to be given to the development and adjustment of iletails and less to the 
principles. The education of the flesh in man must serve to make Him a proper 
and useful and efficient unit of a big organisation that has to ]day a part in peace 
and -war continuously for its own progress in particular and that of the humanity 
in general. The educationist must therefore provide all facililios to the students 
to get the latest and uptodate knowledge of the sciences and arts. The great 
economic and industrial progress of Europe and America is mainly due to the 
marvellous advance which the applied sciences have made with the help of the 
research work carried on systematically and patiently by the scliolars and scientisls 
in their laboratories in those countries. India is far behind the civilised nations 
of the world in this respect. During the last quarter of a century the attention 
of the Indian Scientists is being gradually drawui to the backwardness of the 
country and a change for the better is undoubtedly coming over. Indian research 
has now gained a footing in the world of Science. It has carved out a x>lace for 
itself. But let it not be ignored that the pace of this progress is still very slow. 
The reasons arc obvious. Our Universities are not alilc to provide the research 
scholars with all the facilities and there is not sufficient encouragement forth- 
coming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally looks up for 
support. I will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education that does 
not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sciences and make 
adequate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I have referred already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big organisation which has to think, move and act collec- 
tively. It wants to survive the strenuous strugglo for existence that is going on all 
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over the world. The striigp;le sometimes appears in the garb of economic competi- 
tion, sometimes it manifests itself in the form of military oppression. At times it 
dissembles itself in the innocent form of philanthrophy and missionary zeal. But 
all the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the 
weak, by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people 
for domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compati- 
ble with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and abject submis- 
sion by one people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long 
without distinct demoralisation and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation 
is that we arc helpless in the matter of our defence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be established here today or tomorrow. My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians. He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the people of India after their subju- 
gation by him. He is responsible again for the denial of any military career to 
her sons. He is responsible tor killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land nearly for a century. I am fully aware that a free India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their defence. I 
do not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure for 
all time to come against external aggression and internal oppression. Denial of 
the use of the requisite degree of violence either by an individual or by a commu- 
nity of people claiming to be a inalion even in matters of self-defence is an imprac- 
tical and suicidal proposition, ISuch a people can not survive for any length of 
time. Although the imperative importance of training the people in the art of 
the defence of the country has been recognised by some of the leading Indian 
Leaders many years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed 
friend and leader Dr. Moonje took up this question in right earnest and pursued 
it with his characteristic zeal and energy. There are people who styling them- 
selves as followers of the great apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Revered 
Mahatma Gandhi of Shegaon, not only minimise but even jeer at the establishment 
of the Bhosla Military School at Nasik. But I have no doubt that a grateful 
posterity will recognise the service rendered by him to the people of the country. 
The establishment of the Bhosla Military School is an epoch-making event in 
the history of modern India and it has already begun to have favourable and 
desirable reactions on the course of education in the country. At present we see a 
small beginning made here and there, but in a few years the movement will 
gain in strength and volume and momentum. 

I hope that the educationists in charge of this great Seminary of Learning 
where their main ambition or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedic 
Culture and Vedic traditions so as to make their worthy successors of the Great 
Aryans who once carried the flag of Vedic civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to the need o± military training of the boys. 

Lot the youths have before them the ideal of Guru Drona-Acharya— 

“Who is described in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front 
and the bow and an arrow on his back. He is the embodiment of the Bramha 
and the Kshatra the spiritual and the martial spirit equipped with both power 
to curse and the weapons to strike”. 

That is the ideal which every Brahamachari should in brief place before 
himself. This institution will in course of time give India the men who will 
be the protectors of the Indian Nation equipped with the knowledge of the 
science and art of government both in its statical and dynamic form. 

The Aitrcya Brahman says — 

“The nation which is led by the Eashtra Gopa Purohit versed alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour 
and the industrialists and traders and the labouring people all of one mind. Such 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress. 



The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the test of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon’ble 
Sri C. J. Vasketj, Minister for Education, Government of Madras, at the 82nd 
Convocation of the University held in Madras on the 4th. August 1939 

To-day we are assembled here for the eighty-second Convocation of the 
University— a function that is ancient in its origin and deep in its significance. 
It is a direct survival of the Middle Ages, famous for rituals and ceremonials, 
for the solemn investiture of Popes and Bishops, of lords and vassals. In the 
academic sphere of life, this ceremony lakes the appropriate shape of a Convocation 
for conferring degrees and presenting diplomas. The cap, the hood and the gown 
we wear, the solemn promises made by the new graduates, the diplomas presented 
to them, and their bowing before the Chancellor, who ]iersonifies the University— all 
these are institutions we have inherited from the mediaeval da\ s of glorious 
intellectual traditions— a period noted for its nourishing monastic schools and 

universities. ^ ^ . . n , x-i 

One customary item of this ceremony is an address to the new graduates. 
The address, however, is not an obligatory item, absolutely necessary for the 
completeness of the ceremony or for the validity of the Convocation. For, while, 
as regards the solemn promises, the statute la>s down : “the Chancellor shall 
put to them the following questions,” as regards the Convocatioji address, it merely 
states : “an address may be made to the candidates ” Kci-crthelcss, it, has become 
so customary an item of this long ceremony that even His Excellency the 
Chancellor has permitted, and even wished for, the continuance of the custom, 
in spite of the desire expressed by several to cut it out in order to make the 
function as short as possible. 

It is not only its customary character that iustifies the continuance of this 
custom of delivering an address, but there is another and more rational justification 
arising from the very psychology of human life. The graduates who have taken 
their degrees to-day are entering upon a new chapter of their career. Just like 
the brides who, leaving the paternal roof and foregoing the maternal care, go to 
their husband’s homes to enter upon a new chapter of their career, leading a 
married life with its intermittent joys and sorrows, so too, from the sheltered 
shores of scholastic life within the safe walls of the college, the new graduates 
are going to launch on the troubled waters of the ocean of life. A kindly mother 
blesses her daughter and gives her some good advice as to the way she should 
conduct herself in the new society of her husband’s relations, so too, your kindly 
alma mater, the University, takes the occasion of this ceremony of Convocation 
to congratulate you on the honour you have gained as well as to bless you and 
wish you a safe and successful voyage across tlic stormy sea of public life, upon 
which you are now entering with the shield of knowledge and the armour of 
culture which she has imparted during your University days. 

This year, thanks to the kind invitation of His Excellency tlie Chancellor, 
the privilege and honour of delivering the address has fallen to my lot. If I 
accepted the invitation it was not because I felt competent to discharge so respon- 
sible a duty, performed as it was during the past cighty-onc years by eminent 
men— Governors and Administrators, Judges and Lawyers, Uoctors and 
Educationists. ^ However, as one who spent nearly quarter of a century in the 
field of education, as one who was, till the other day, an active mcm))cr of several 
authorities _ of this University, and as one who has” now been called upon to handle 
the portfolio of education at an important stage in the evolution of education in 
this Province, and, therefore, as the Pro-Chaiieeilor of the University, I am deeply 
interested in the progress of education and in the welfare of the educated youth 
of the Province. If I accepted the invitation, it was because I felt it not only a 
pleasure, but a duty to welcome into the fold of enlightened leadership those of 
my young countrymen who have had the good "fortune to receive University 
education and to enter the arena of public life, during these momentous years 
in the history of our country, 

I feel happy_ that this Convocation takes place in this venerable Senate 
House— -the University Convocation Hall itself, and not in the Banqueting Hall, 
which terni _ smells rather too much of materialism and whose walls depict a 
story of political conquest and rule, and not of academic or intellectual achieve- 
ments . 1 am particularly happy that this privilege and honour came to me 
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during this year of the Silver Jubilee of my own convocation. For it was in the 
year 1914— exactly twenty-five years ago— that I sat in this very hall among the 
new graduates of that year listening to the convocation address delivered by one 
of the distinguished sons of South India ; I mean, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer. 
What a change has come over this land during the past quarter of a century I 
He was then the only Indian and the only alumnus of the University in the 
Executive Council of those days ; but to-day, as you know, the whole Cabinet of 
ten Ministers is made up of Indians, and most of them are alumni of this 
University. What an honour to the University to have thus prepared her sons 
to be the administrators of the Province 1 

The history of convocation addresses reveals the fact that the persons who 
discharged this duty in the earlier days confined themselves almost to the very letter 
of the law, and gave to the graduates of the year a real sermon as was in vogue 
at the mediaeval monastic universities. But in recent years I find that the scope 
of the address has been extended so as to embrace a survey of the educational 
problems of the day. I shall follow this later tradition of the University ; but I 
will bring in such educational pioblems only so far as they fit into the main 
purpose of the convocation address, which, I understand from the statute, is “to 
exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred upon you, you have attained.” In doing so, I shall follow the good 
example set by the Et. Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, who, in 1886, 
delivered the address at the twenty-ninth convocation of this University,— and his 
was one of the longest addresses delivered here. He prefaced his address with these 
words : “Having then a very great deal to say, I cannot possibly put it into the 
brief limits of an address, to which even the most indulgent of you could listen. I 
will accordingly merely read a paragraph or two for form’s sake, and let my 
rofieclions find their way to you, not by the ear, but by the eye.” I too shall 
adopt the same course of action. 

Graduates of the year,— Let me at the very outset offer you, in the name of 
your friends and well-wishers, hearty congratulations on the academic distinctions 
conferred on you. Today is your day of joy and glory, for you have attained the 
first aspiration of your youth and secured a much-valued passport to your future 
career. Today you have been honoured by your alma mater, and you have richly 
deserved the honour. It has come to you as a reward for your talent and industry, 
your ability and labour, after a long period of continued study and after 
successfully passing through the ordeals of successive examinations by which the 
University tested your abilities and perseverance. Unlike the thousands left behind 
in the list of failures, you have done creditably, and some of you very creditably, 
securing coveted medals or other valuable distinctions. Indeed, some of you will 
not yet severe the tics that have so long bound you to the alma mater ; some of 
you will endeavour to obtain higher honours at her hand after another period of 
submission to her guidance and direction. But most of you, I believe, have 
completed the period of your lives that yon can afford to devote to academic 
pursuits. Let me, however, extend to all of you a hearty welcome into the fold of 
the Members of the University— a position to which you are now entitled by the 
honour which the University has conferred upon you today. 

Now that you have been admitted to the membershi}^ of the University, you 
have to keep the first promise you have made today, which is tantamount to a 
solemn pledge taken by yon on this memorable day. You have made a sincere 
promise and declaration that, if admitted to the degrees for which you are severally 
candidates and for which you have been recommended, you would, in _ your daily 
life and conversation, concliict yourselves as members of the University. _ If you 
are to understand the full implications of this promise and are to keep it faithfully, 
you have to entertain a great esteem for the University, and I will, therefore, refer 
to a few facts and features worth knowing about your University. Indeed, it is 
honourable to be a graduate or member of any University ; but 1 snould like you 
to realise that it is doubly honourable to be graduate of this University of Madras. 
Not because it is our University ; not because it is one of the three oldest 
Universities of Modern India ; but because of three other solid reasons. _ 

In the first place, our University has a well-earned reputation for its high 
standard of knowledge and for the great weight of its degrees ; and let it be noted 
that this reputation is not one gained yesterday or the day before. Even as early 
as 1860, but three years after the establishment of the University, in the course of 
the third Convocation adress, Mr, J. U. Mayno observed : 
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“In England the mere Degree of Bachelor of Arts has been eclipsed by the 
Honours Examinations, so that it has become little more than a matter of form, 
and as it may be attained with very slight merit, so its attainment carries very 
little weight. Here the reverse is the case- It has been wisely considered that an 
infant University, like that of Madras, which has still got its name to make, should 
commence by only acknowledging real merit. It has been determined that, as far as 
can be, her stamp should only be impressed upon sterling gold, and not upon tinsel 
or pinchbeck. And accordingly the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
has designedly been made very arduous both by the number of subjecls, and from 
the high standard of answering required.'*’ It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Examiners that it is fully as difficult to obtain a first rank among the Bachelors of 
Arts ill Madras, as to obtain a second Honours in England, and those who receive 
the diploma of this University will go forth into the world, stamped as the 
possessors of knowledge far more extensive and accurate than would be evinced by 
the acquisition of a similar diploma at home.” _ 

It might perhaps be complained that this reputation is of by-gone days, and 
not of our own days. Yet that our University is maintaining its high standard 
even today is admitted by no less an authority as the Sadler Comimission- the 
most important University Commission in India within living memory. Referring 
to the opinion of this expert body on the standard kept up by our University, the 
late Sir V. M. Contis Trotter wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, in 1029, in these terms : 

“I am told by the members of the Sadler Commission that the quality of a 
degree in the Madras University was no less than fifty per cent higher than that 
in other Universities. That is a thing to bo proud of, and I trust that the Madras 
University will keep up its high standard of eliiciency.” 

And I could testify to the same view from my own personal experience as a 
member of the University Syndicate- By insisting on a definite and high standard 
of proficiency in the professors, lecturers, tutors and demonstrators, working in the 
constituent and affiliated colleges under the University, as well as by a strict watch 
over tl^e migration and admission of students to the colleges and over the ^ conduct 
of the numerous examinations and their results, the University autliorities have 
been steadily maintaining its reputation for high standard from the very commence- 
ment of its existence to the present day. I am sure, they will continue to jealously 
guard it ; and, as far as the Government are concerned, the University could rest 
assured that, when recruiting men of other Univerties for public. Berviecs, we are 
scrupulously examining their qualifications so that the standard might not be 
lowered. It is not a special honour to be enrolled as a member of a University of 
such a high reputation ? 

Secondly, our University has produced a large army of great men who have 
shone as bright luminaries on the horizon of public service in vSouth India, if not 
over the whole of India, Great statesmen and leaders, able achninistrators and 
politicians, eminent judges and lawyers, distinguished men of science and culture 
are found in large numbers among the alumni of this University. In fact, South 
India and our University have often supplied administrators and oilicers of highest 
ability also to the Central Government as well as to Indian States, 'I'hc University 
of Madras has been a veritable nursery of many a great man of India. From the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the highest of Simla to the de})ths of the Pearl 
Fisheries, one comes across administrators and officers, suiierin ten dents and clerks, 
produced by the University of Madras. Perhaps our UiiiversiLy, more than any 
other, has fulfilled the hopes of those who penned the Education Dispatch of 1854, 
issued by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Governor- 
General of India-iii-Couneil and the British rulers in India. In the opening para- 
graph of that historic document, they expressed the hope that ‘^tlic encouragement 
of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness 
but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its advantage, and so to 
supply you with servpts to^ whose probity you may with increased confidence 
commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart- 
ments of the State.” 

^ The example of their careers and the story of their adventures must be an 
inspiration to the rising generation of our graduates. Is it not an honour, 1 ask 
again, to be enrolled as a member of such an illustrious University ? 

* In fact, the standard of our B.A. Pass degree course is so high that now 
several students escape it by taking up B.A, Honours degree course. 
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The third feature worth noting about our University is that it is a 
progressive University ever growing and expanding its may-sided activities 
When 1 survey the , history of this University, I find three well mlrl-ed 
Stages m its evolution. Like the Universitv^ nF T maiked 

as the model tor the three earliest modern UniversitiL in Inla-M^dras^ Bo^mbay 
and baleiitta, ouis staitod as an examining University, eonferrino decrees on 
candidates after they had provirf their fitness therefor by thSr resoeetive 
examinations. This majestic and ai'tistie structure -the Benate House-s tmd 
here -alone f 01 a bug time— as a concrete embodiment of this coneention or 
purpose ot the early dOTs, recently supplemented by the new buiidin" C the 
Manna, known as the ‘ Lxaminatioii Hall.” ^ 

Then comes the second period in its history, when a great chan^-e in its 
conception was introduced, m 1923 by the first Madras Unfversity Act The 
preamble which enunciates this fundamental change, reads thus : ^ 

“Whereas it is ^ expedient to reorganise the University of Bladras with a view 
to establishing a teaching and residential University at Madras while enabling 
the University to continue to exemise due control over the quality of the teach nS 
gi'’en ,by colleges which are to constitute the University of Madras or are affiliated 

« fcbe iiumerous jiowers the Act gave to the University it is si-ni- 

ficant^that the very first place are assigned to this new conception : 

i‘\striictio_n_ and training in such branches ‘of learning as 
It may think fit and to make provision for research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge ; 

“p) to establish, maintain and manage Institutes of Research.” 

Since ,19.'d, Uieroforo, the idoiil before the University is no more that of a 
purely examining body. At one bound our conception of the University went even 
a stop beyond the xN ewmaii s idea of a University. In the Preface to his 
well-known Discourses, tlie Cardinal laid down his dictum that a University is 
a place of tcaohing and that its object is the diffusion and extension of 
knowledge rather thiui its advancement. In the now Act of 1923 we made 
provision not only tor the dittusion ot knowledge, but also for research for 
discovery and ior advancement of knowledge. It was a bold, but salutary 
provision that was thus made by this first University Act of onr own Legislature 
soon after its establishmoiit under the Dyarchical form of Democracy introduced 


,Now, this now ‘charter’ of expansion, this new policy and outlook enabled 
A ^ Universiliy to take a long stride in the direction of teaching and research. 
A beginning this line had already been made, as a result of the 

University Act of lJUl, with the mtroduclion pf two departments— the Department 
ot Indian Hlstoiy and the Department of Indian Kconomics. It was however only 
after the passing of our pwn University Act of 1923 that the University adopted a 
bolder programme by instituting several new Departments of Study and Eesearch. 
lhanks to the generous tinacial support of the Government of Madras, thanks to 
the harmonious rclationship between the University and the Government, thanks to 
the recognition ot the University as an autonomous academic corporation, and, above 
all, thanks to the able administration and guidance of a succession of educationists 
as Vice-Chancellors-men like Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Diwan Bahadur Sir E. 
Venkataratnam Naidu, Diwan Bahadur Sir K, Eamimni Menon, Eev. Fr. F. 
Bertrain, vS. j., Mr. E, Littlchailcs, Eao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Muda- 
liar and Duvan Bahadur fe, L. Runganadhan— all of them educationists of ripe 
experience, the University was able to adopt a more forward policy in the matter 
of creating a senes of new Departments of Teaching and Eesearch, which have 
become the envy of other Universities. 


As the result of this forward policy, today our University can legitimately be 
proud of a fully developed scheme of teaching and research. There are now ten 
well-organized Departments Indian Economics, Indian History and Archaeology 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Music, Mathematics, Geography, and Politics and 
Public Administration, on the side of Humanities, and Zoology, Botany and 
Bmchemistry, with their respective, separate well-built laboratories, on the side of 
beience. Ihere is, besides, the Oriental Research Institute, with its six Departments 
M Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada, Sanskrit and the allied languages of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu. In addition to these ten Departments, instituted and recognized 
as such, there is a section of Statistics and two part-time lecturerships in Modern 
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European languages of French and German. In all these departments 
and sections together there are 5 rrofessors, 7 Fenders and 
21 Lecturers with over 60 students working nnder them who arc all 
engaged in research in the field of Indian thought and ciiltiirc and in the domain 
of Humanities and Science. One striking feature of all these developments is the 
interest shown in, and the emphasis laid on, the promotion of Oriental Learning : 
and I believe I am correct when I say that in this department of knowledge no 
other University can show such an elaborate provision or so siibstantial an output. 
It is also worth mentioning that the University has instituted seven kinds of 
Diplomas, awarded to candidates who are taught by the University teachers and who 
come out successful in their respective examinations held by the University~a 
feature which makes the University a real teaching institution like the colleges 
under it. These seven Diplomas arc for Economics, Geography, hliisic, French, 
German. Librarian ship, and— the latest in the field, but one of the greatest impor- 
tance— the Diploma in Politics and Public Administration, for which the first batch 
of students sat for their examination ]ust last month. 

Two other developments that deserve mention in this connection are the 
Libraries and the Journals. The intensive work of the entlnisiaslic stafl and re- 
search students is made possible by having a special library atta>.-hod to each of 
the Departments of Study and Ecseareh in addition to the general Library of the 
University, which, it may be noted with gratification, is one of the largest of its 
kind in our country, and is housed in one of the most magnilicent buildings on 
the Marina. It is also worth mentioning that the University pulilishes, at pre- 
sent, two iournals— one called “Journal of the Madras University.’’ started in 19c 8, 
and the other known as “Annals of the Oriental Itoscarch Institute,” started in 
1936, as a journal independent of the former. These two journals allbnl good faci- 
lities for the staff and students working in the various departments, to record the 
progress they make in the discovery or advancement of knowledge. If I am found 
to Save dwelt at some length on this aspect of the dcvelo])moiit of the University 
toing the second period of its existence, it is bci'ause the whole organisation of the 
several Departments of Teaching and Ilcsearch is such t.hat any Universily may 
well be proud of the achievement in realising the ideal of a true University of 
modern days. , r -r • 

Now I pass on to the third period in the history of our University. It is 

difficult to date the exact beginning of this period. However, it may lie said that 
during the past ten years a new development has boon ])er(to}>1ibIc, and that is in 
the direction of social activities, calculated to promote social cidturo in tlio alumni 
of the University so that they may become better criticised of their eouniry. It 
is the Progressive character of our University and the outlook of its authorities 
that suggested the new developments along this line, which distinguislics, more 

than anything else, this last period of its history. It is gratifying to note that, 

recognizing the fact that a University should not divorce itself from tlie active 
life around it, the authorities of the University have adjusted their policy to the 
changing circumstances of our country. 

The two purposes of modern University education, as I take them to be, arc 
intellectual formation and social formation— intellect iial culture and social culture. 
A cultured mind is the highest and most desirable of human values, and it is the 
result of intellectual formation. We have to guard ourselves against thinking that 
acquisition of knowledge is the same thing as' intellectual formation. The process 
of acquiring knowledge consists in collecting a certain amount of historical facts, 
philosophical theories, scientific principles or mathematical formiihe : though, of 
course, this collection of data can be preliminary or a means to the formation of 
the mind. In the process of acquiring knowledge, whatever the field of that 
knowledge be— History or Philosophy, Economics or Politics, Mathematics or 
Science, the mind gets the training that is necdeil to bring out the force *, the 
steadiness, the comprehepsivencss and the versatility of which that mind is capable. 
This discipline of the mind, this mental culture is the primary aim of University 
education from the very beginning of Universities, and it is in itself a good and 
useful asset for one’s journey through life after one’s University course. How 
precious an asset this mental culture is, has been expressed most forcibly by Newman : 

General culture of mind is the best aid to professional and scientific 
study, and educated men can do what illiterate cannot ; and the man who has 
learned to think apd to reason and to compare and to discriminate and to analyze, 
who has refined his taste and formed his judgment, and sharpened his intellectual 
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vision, will not indeed at once 1 )g a lawyer, or a statesman, or a physician or a 
man of business, _ or an en-ineer, or a chemist, or a geologist, but he will be ’placed 
in that stfitG of inlcllcct in ■which ho can tako iii) rjiv oiig of the scigiicgs or callings 
I have refeired to, or any other for which he has a “taste or special talent with an 
ease, a grace, a versatility and a success, to which another is a stranger. ’ 

But, in our own days, without social formation mental culture cannot shine to 
the best advantage, and social culruic, thcicforc. ought to be as much an aim of 
modern rnhcrsity life as intellectual culture. Hence aiiscs the obligation of a 
modern Dniversity to piovide 'by itself and through its colleges for that social 
formation which is so nccessaiy for transforming Us alumni into good ciiizens of the 
country. Indeed, our Univeisity has been quite successful in imparting intellectual 
foimation and thereby pioducing great leaders of thought and action for various 
departments of administration and for public life. To cairy out this function, and 
to sift the chaff fiom the rvheat, the instrumeiu used by the Univeisity has been, 
and will be, the system of public examinations. These examinations do test a few 
of the qualities necessary for success in life, such as better industiv, application, 
memory and concentration of mind. But tlicie are other social qualities to be 
acquired, which arc more useful and nccessaiy for active citizenship, such as leader- 
ship, courage, tact, conviction, decision, sympathy for the siiffeiing, the 
weak, the depressed aiid the oppiessed. If ive “are to get rid ot that 
parochialism and cominiinalism, that stand in the way of our achieving national 
solidarity and of making our bvstem of Local Self-Government a gieatcr success, 
we have to train our future citizens to live the social hte and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family, caste or community. If the country needs enligh- 
tened leaders and wortliy citizens imbucvl with a spiiit of service and sacrifice 
to make the country a better land to live in, it is but proper that the 

University should turn its attention and devote its resouices more and 
more to increase the amenities for promoting students’ social welfare, 

for developing their social qualities, and for training them in social character 
and spirit which are so necessary for the service of their countiymen* 

These qualities can be developed only through social activities. The Hostels, 
Unions, Clubs and playing-fields in our colleges and in the University are the 
natuial training grounds for the cultivation of the social virtues. 

The achievements of our University in this department of its activities are 
not so negligible ns one is often led to think. I am not here speaking of the 

several social activities in the numcious colleges under the University ; I am 
specifically referring to the activities of the Unhoisity itself. There is, first of 
all, the Madras University Union, which is open to the students of the constituent 
colleges as well as to the Research btudeins of the Universiiy, paying an annual 
subsciiption of Rs. 3, and which is managed by a Governing Body consisting of 
the Principals of the constituent colleges. It has two habitations— one on the 
Spur Tank Road, with siiorts and outdoor games, and the other in the Examination 
Hall with its indoor games, reading room and debates. The importance attached 
by the Universiiy to this insf.iun.ion may be gauged by the fact that the University 
is“ now spending a liberal sum of Rs. 12,000 a year on this Union and its activities 
and is now constructing a pavilion at a cost of Rs. 10,000. Of late, the University 
has shown a gieat "deal of interest in athletics. Besides the athletic activities of 
the Madras University Union, Intcr-Collegiate sports and games have now been 
well organized on a regional basis, with the colleges grouped in four divisions, 
having as their centres Madras, Bangalore, Trichinopoly and Trichur, and the 
University spends on these activities nearly Rs, 4,000 a year. The University is 
also actively participating in the Inlcr-University Tournaments, particularly in 
tennis and cricket. Then theie is the University Training Corps, with its four 
companies, having an enrolment of 26 Officers and 637 other ranks. In the 
University Training Corps arc represented almost all constituent colleges for 
men in the City of Madias, as well as three mofussil colleges— the Christian 
College at Tambaram and the Joseph’s College and the National College at 
Trichinopoly. And on this important activity the University is spending nearly 
Rs. 8,000 a year. Thus it will be seen that the University has fully realised the 
significant pari played by Hostels. Unions and play-fields in the social formation 
of its alumni, and the authorities of the University deserve our heartfelt congratula- 
tions on the recent developments in the social side of University life. 

In other directions too our University has beeii progressive. In order to 
satisfy the new requirements of a changing country, during the past ten years 

56 
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the University has revised and expanded its courses of studies, has instituted new 
degrees and diplomas, and has sanctioned new schemes for further development. 
Among the new courses of studies, special mention may be made of Islamic 
History and Culture, a new group added to both the Pass and the Honours 
courses ; Hindi as a language group in B. A. Pass and Honours ; all Dravidian 
languages having their respective Honours courses ; tSyriac introduced in the 
Matriculation, Intermediate, B. A. Pass and Honours courses ; the two Oriental 
Title Courses of Malpan in Hebrew and Soppar in byriac, and the introduction 
of a new Group D in the Intermediate, consisting of languages, which is a 
preparatory course for B. 0. L. Again, the growing immrtance of library work 
is recognized by developing the three-months course for the Corlificatc in Librarian- 
ship into a one-year course for the new Diploma in Libraiianshii-*. The usefulness 
of a course of training in public administration has also been recognised by 
instituting a two-years course, open to graduates and others and leading to a 
Diploma in Politics and Public Administration ; and I attach such value to this 
course that 1 have already moved in the matter of getting tlic Government to 
recognize and prescribe it as an additional qiialiii cation for those to be api-jointccl as 
Commissioners of Municipalities and Becretaries of District Boards. Five new 
courses of studies and Degrees have also been inslituted— (1) Bachelor of Commerce 
(B. Com.), ('i) Bachelor of Veterinary Bcieiice (B. V. Bc.i, [:)j Bachelor of Oriental 
Learning (B. 0. L.). (4) Bachelor of Music (B. Miis.), and (j) Bachelor of Education 
{B. Ed.). The old L. T. course continues as a one-year course, but with an im])or- 
tant change, viz., the addition oi a ])ractical course, and the lirst liatch of candi- 
dates for the new L. T. will appear in 1040 ; and the new degree of Bachelor of 
Education is one of two years of advanced studies. Besides, six new Research 
De^'-rees have been instituted— M. Litt., D. Lilt., M. Ed., and JM. O. L., on the Arts 
side, and M. Be. and D. He., on the Science side. It is now proposed by the Board 
of Studies to institute a Diploma in Cooperation, which may evciiLually be developed 
into a Degree in Cooperation and Rural Science. 

Two other welcome developments of recent yeans also doserve special mention 
here. The demand for popular University lectures in the mofussil has been met by 
the creation of University Extension Boards in dirterent centres, like Madras, Coim- 
batore, Ernakulam, Madura, Mangalore, Tcllicherry, Tinncvelly and Trichinoi)oly. 
About forty popular lectures on different useful subjects arc delivered in a year, 
and thereby the University has extended its scope of ctlucation to the broailer circle 
of the public. Thus, in one sense, the University is becoming more and more a 
teaching University and participating in the wider AiUdt Education movement. 
The other welcome development is the idea of starting Hocial Hervice Clubs in the 
colleges under the University. I am happy to think that our UiuNcrsity is begin- 
ning to realise that it has not only to produce intellectually and socially cultured 
citizens, but has also the duty of supplying the country with men and women 
possessing a sense of social service, so that they may serve their fellowmcn with a 
spirit of service and sacrifice— that missionary spirit without which much of socisd 
service cannot be expected out of the graduates of the University. 

While it is gratifying to note the progress made along these lines of expansion 
in recent years, it is regrettable to mention that two important Fumtlties still await 
further development ; I refer to the Faculty of Commerce and the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, which still await their respective colleges. With the growing economic 
development of the Province and the increase in the volume of trade, it is a sur- 
prise that no College of Commerce has yet come up in our ih-ovince. Perhaps it 
is the only ordinary course of studies for which our young men have to cross the 
boundaries of our University. It is my hope and wish that, with the cooperation 
of the Government and of business magnates, a College of Commerce will soon be a 
fait accompli. As regards the Faculty of P'ine Arts, indeed, a few colleges have 
started courses in Music, but it is worth while considering the possibility of deve- 
loping the present Government School of Arts into a College of Arts. There is one 
other department that awaits its college and degree ; I mean, technological studies. 
We have neither a Degree nor a College of Technology under the University. Here, 
too, with the cooperation of the Government and the University, it may perhaps be 
possible to develop the present Government School of Technology into a College 
of Technology and the present Textile Institute into a Textile College. I must 
here mention one more fact to complete the picture of the expansion policy of the 
University. There are four schemes, already approved by the University authorities, 
to institute four more departments of study and research, viz., Anthropology, 
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Experimental Psychology, Physics and Statistics, and I know that these useful 
schemes are kept in abeyance for want of adequate funds. 

This brings_ me to the question of finances, which, being, in the words of 
Kautalya, ‘Hhe pivot of the State.” I cannot easily pass over without at least a 
brief examination. The two main sources of income of the University are the Fee 
Fund and the Government Grant. Is there any likeli-hood of a shrinking of these 
sources ?— this is the anxious question that agitates the minds of all those interested 
in the continued progress of our University. As regards the Fee Fund, I believe, 
this Fund has already reached its high-water mark, and I apprehended that a 
steady diminution is not beyond the realm of possibilities. Two causes, I am 
afraid, will lead to this unpleasant result. In the first place, one big slice of the 
territorial jurisdiction of the University is being cut off as a consequence of the 
establishment of the Travaneore University. Whatever may be the benefits the 
Travancore State might derive by having a University of her own, the finances of 
our University will certainly be hit hard. Although some of the colleges within 
the area of the Travancore University have broken off their connection and the rest 
will follow suit, a few of the students will continue to cross the limits of the 
State, to drink deep at the fountains of our University. But their numbers will 
be so small that they will not be large enough to maintain the financial equilibrium 
of our University. 

A second possible cause for the shrinking of the Fee Fund is the diminution 
in the number of students that will henceforth enter the portals of University for 
higher education. It is the general desire that the large crowd of unfit candidates 
should not be allowed to enter the University courses, and if the recognition of 
Secondary Education as at present conceived is effected, certainly a large number 
of students will be diverted to vocational courses and will settle in life without 
entering the University courses. The general good of the country demands a 
reform of this nature, though it may have its repercussions on the finances of the 
University. But, if the contemplated reform of Secondary Education is judiciously 
carried out by a hearty co-operation between the Government and the University, 

I am confident that the finances of the Univerty will not be affected to any consi- 
derable extent. If Government will provide attractive course and Certificates in 
different vocational subjects in the high school stage, and if the University will pro- 
vide equally attractive, advanced, continuation courses in those vocational subjects and 
award diplomas and degrees to the successful candidates, I am sure many will con- 
tijiue to Hock to the University for useful, advanced vocational courses and at the 
same time to profit by the benefits of University life. The only change in the 
position— and the change that we^ all desire— will be, not the diversion of the crowd 
from University oduealion and life, but the diversion of those who are unfit for 
an advanced literary education, to an advanced vocational education. If the reform 
of Secondary Education and the readjustment of University courses are carried 
out on these lines, I can assure the University that its finances will not be disturb- 
ed on this score to any perceptible extent. 

Some of you, I am sure, expect the Education Minister to examine here 
another possible cause for the shrinking of the income of the University. There is 
a legitimate fear entertained in certain auarters that the present Government, with 
their desire to devote more attention and resources to mass education, with their 
policy of Prohibition on the one side and the policy of economy and retrenchment 
on the other, will soon turn their searchlight in the direction of the University to 
discover any possible chances of reducing the Government grant to the University. 

I, too, entertain such a fear, because in a system of Government in which the 
University grant is a votable item of expenditure, no one can prophesy what the 
future action of a fickle democracy will be. Nevertheless, as one who has fully 
and personally realized the needs of the University, as one who still thinks with 
our leaders like Bri S. Satyamurti that University education in this country has 
not reached that stage when it could he checked without detriment to the intellec- 
tual, moral and material progress of the people, you may rest assured that I shall 
have the needs of the University and of the country always in my mind. 

But may I not take this occasion to point out to the authorities of the Uni- 
versity another source of income which the University has not yet tapped ; I refer 
to large private benefactions. Indeed, the University has been able to attract a 
good number of endowments of Es. 1,000 or Es. 2,000 for instituting medals and 
other prizes in memory of distinguished men and women ; but is not open to the 
University to spend this amount on any capital expenditure or on any schemes of 
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expansion. Por these the University must secure free and larger endowments or 
donations. In fact, when the Madras Legislature introduced two provisions in the 
first University Act of 1923, such a possibility was contemplated. We find, in the 
constitution of the Senate, provision is made for the enrolment ns Life Members 
of “all persons who make a donation of not less than Es. 25,000 to or for the 
general purposes of the University.” It is also provided that “Every Association 
making a donation of not less than Es. 25,000 and every poison making a donation 
of not less than Es. 10,000 but not amounting to Es. 25,000 or more to or for the 
general purposes of the University shall be entitled to nominate one member of 
the Senate, who shall be a member for five years.” Now, I am decidedly of opini- 
on that, if after fifteen years of the life of the reformed University under the Act 
of 1923, we have so far '.received no donation, it is better that we remove these 
provisions when we amend the Act nest time ; for it is a disgrace to provide in 
the statute for the possibility of getting such donations and then tell the world 
through the annual report that we have secured none of those donations. 

But in this connection I may be excused if I make an obseri'aiion here. 
May I know if the University authorities have taken any steps to implement these 
provisions ? Perhaps, with a feeling of security they have been sitting firmly on 
the rock of the block grant of Es. 3,15,500, with hands and legs folded, without 
making any exertion to get a few such donations. Let them remember that even 
rocks are likely to be split into fragments under a severe earthquake, hlay I not 
appropriately refer here to the enthusiastic and successful elforts made by the 
Andhra University to seciiro several princely donations ? Is that impossible for the 
University of Madras ? Have the springs of benefactions gone so dry in South 
India as to discourage similar efforts being made by the Madi'as University ? The 
fact is that the persistent refusal of the present Government to give any additional 
block grant to the Andhra University over and above the one-and-a-half lakhs 
originally promised and regularly paid, has driven the Andhra Uirivcrsily to go in 
search of pastures anew. As the old proverb goes, it is necessity that is the mother 
of inventions and discoveries. The Madras University, with its regular annual block 
grant of three lakhs and odd, has no necessity to go about discovering new ways 
and means of adding to its capital resources. Can it be that the fear of courting 
disappointment prevents University from launching upon this venture ? 

Even if the University cannot get additional resources from the Government 
or from private benefactors, I may point out that there are certain w'ays of 

retrenchment ; some of them are open to the University, while some others the 
Legislature must permit the University to adopt. If you examine the items of 
expenditure out of the Government grant, I am sure you will easily 
find two or three items suitable for retrenchment. I shall not point them 
out myself, hut will leave them as a riddle or a puzzle for you to find 
out. When the question of amending the University Act is taken up, the 
Government will consult the authorities of the University on the 

question of introducing certain amendments so ns to dfect some economies 
without sacrificing present efiicieiicy. With such additional resources it will be 
possible for the University to continue to maintain its policy of steady growth and 
aevelopinent, introducing new departments of study and research and increasing the 
facilities for social activities in the Universitj^ 

Graduates of the y ear, -—Eem ember with legitimate pride that the University 
to whose membership you have been admitted today is thus one of glorious tradi- 
tions and creditable achievements. Is it not natural, therefore, that the University 
should expect you to keep up its honour in your daily life and conduct, in your 
future career in whatever walk of life you may enter hereafter ? 

Most of you have, no doubt, finished the toils of learning ; but you have now 
to begin the toils of life. Indeed, you have won laurels of victory in the Battle of 
Books or the Battle of Examinations ; but now there lies before you the greater 
battle— the Battle of Life. The world you are about to enter is full of difficulties, 
dangers and disappointments. You will soon see around you n ceaseless strife 
g^oing on everywhere in pursuit of food or fortune or fame. Unlike the world of 
College or University life which you arc now leaving, you will find the new world 
full of passions and prejudices, errors and evils of diverse nature. New problems 
will perplex you ; false lights will misguide you ; unexpected obstacles will stop 
you *, powerful temptations will lure you •: envy and jealousy will assail you. 
Nevertheless, let not the new world turn you into pessimists. Your past life has 
^rmed you for the future ; the intellectual and social formation you have received 
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during your University life will stand in good stead in facing the coming Battle 
of Life. You have shown your mettle in the battles you have already 
fought and wmi in ^ the world which you are emerging from. With the knowledge, 
culture and virtue imparted to you during your scholastic life, with the endurance 
and perseverance manifested by you in the Battle of Examinations, and with the 
boldness and courage with which you have surmounted the difficulties of your 
collegiate career, you must now, with courage and hope, enter the new world with 
optimism and fight successfully the Battle of Life. 

In spite of the apparent gloom that darkens the horizon around, you could 
still win the Battle of Life,_ provided you possess certain qualities which make for 
success. Your past success in the Battle of Examinations implies that you possess 
qualities which give no ^small assurance of fitness for the various callings to 
which you are destined. You have given proofs of your capacity for sustained applica- 
tion to academic studies, of your aptitude for prolonged intellectual work, 
and your willingness to have your knowledge exaniined and tested and 
to have your inclinations subjected to discipline and control. With these advan- 
tages of intellectual and moral preparatory equipment which ought to prove service- 
able in your future career, you will now go out into the world to fight, boldly and 
confidently, the Battle of Life before you, But, in order to maintain tbe 
vantage ground, you will have to show that you can rise equal to new situations, 
which will make constantly recurring demands upon your meiial powers and re- 
sources, as well as social and moral qualities, which active employments require. 
You will be frequently confronted with practical difficulties which you must 
bravely meet and successfully overcome, and as you grow in experience, you will 
gradually acquire the requisite skill and confidence to enable you to discharge the 
several onerous duties that will devolve upon you in years to come. And when you 
enter the world, let the words of Bacon be always ringing in your ears : “But 
chiefly the mould of a Man’s Fortune is in his own hands.” Remember that, 
like your spiritual salvation, your economic and social salvation lies in your 
own hands. 

Before I proceed further, let me here sound a note of warning to those 
among you who have carried away coveted laurels of victory in the shape of 
medals and other prizes. Generally speaking, these are, indeed, valuable passports 
for you to enter the world of competition more easily than your less fortunate 
companions ; but let me forewarn you that they do not necessarily carry with 
them a guarantee of success in life. It is common enough to tell 

those who have gained prizes as students that the same qualities 

which placed them above their fellows in their respective classes, will 
procure them equal prominence in their after-career. It is partly true, for 
talent and industry will always bear a market value ; but it is not whole truth. 
Otherwise we should not see so many instances of clever school boys and brilliant 
University men who turn out utter failures in after-life. The fact is that 
distinguished success in practical life calls for qualities, mental and moral, which 
you have not been required to display as students. It is upon the possession 
and exercise of these qualities that your future success depends. The four essential 
requisites of success in adult life arc the power of increasing knowledge, skill 
in applying that knowledge, and the cultivation of social and moral qualities. 

You must always bear in mind that the knowledge which any one of you 
possesses is but a tiny portion of the whole. Literature and Science are Himalayan 
regions, in which the horizon extends as the mountaineer ascends. Whatever department 
of knowledge you may have selected and specialised in, you will find a lifetime too 
short for the work that lies before you. The University has but initiated you into 
a corner of the vast field. It has entrusted to you a lamp of knowledge, and your 
duty is to keep it burning more and more brilliantly, taking care to pour more oil 
into it and keep its wick regularly trimmed in time. You have, indeed, completed 
your collegiate career ; but you cannot claim to have completed your education or 
the acquisition of knowledge. Knowledge is truth, and all of us, throughout our 
life, are seekers after truth. You may perhaps know that quaint old saying : 

Truth like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines. Into whatever profession or 
avocation you may enter, your making a mark in it depends on your 
continuing to study and learn, keeping your torch of knowledge burning 
bright. A thorough knowledge of all the available literature in a particular 
line will prove a powerful weapon in- the hands of every one in that 
profession or service. However, I must make the appeal in a special manner 
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to graduates in Law, Medicine and Engineering. These branches of know- 
ledge demand the labour of a life-time. In the case of Law, the field is so vast 
and the possible applications are so varied that no one should enter on its study 
who is not prepare! to be always learning. And Engineering are sciences that are 
in this age, eminently progressive. Every day additions are being made to our 
knowledge of the working of Nature and of the methods of subduing her forces— 
the legitimate work of Doctors and Engineers. You must, therefore, be ever watch- 
ful of what is new and ever labouring to extend the limits of your domain of 
knowledge, if you desire to succeed in life by maintaining proficiency and attaining 
distinction in your special calling. Not only these graduates of professional degrees", 
but every one in whatever department of life, must remain a lover of books—books 
which bring knowledge. Knowledge connected with your particular department of 
work can never be useless. It is your knowledge added to the social and moral 
qualities that will secure you a higher stage of success. 

Apart from the question of adding to one’s stock of knowledge in his own 
branch of study, there is the wider question of keeping up that intellectual culture 
you have received from the University. Every one of us must be readers of books 
of men, and of facts. Even tbe busiest of us must endeavour to drink deep at the 
fountain of knowledge, to draw in and make our own the water of other minds. 
We must also keep ourselves over moving with the stream of human thought that 
has flowed on and shall flow on through all the ages. One of our eminent doctors 
lately drew pointed attention to this fact. In his convocation address, two years 
aog, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar observed : 

“I deplore tbe tendency in some of the alumni of the University, to so engross 
themselves in their particular vocation, that they have neither the time nor the 
inclination to pursue their literary studies, or to cultivate their faculties of close 
reasoning and constant inquiry. Nothing is calculated to petrify the development 
of the intellect and make it submissively accept the preconceived opinions of others, 
as this policy of intellectual inertia. One of the greatest legacies of a 
University training is that the best thoughts of the men of letters of all nations 
of the world are available for tbe keen student of human nature, and it is those 
elevating ideas and ideals that will, ere long, help one to take his proper place in 
the body politic and add his quota to the welfare of the general public.” 

Men whom you meet in all their variety of intellectual and moral nature, the 
political and social forces at work around you, the tendencies and aims of current 
speculation, will furnish a well-trained mind with food for constant thought- 
thought that will elevate and brace your whole inner man by keeping yon in 
perpetual contact with what is real and enduring beneath tlic shows of the tlecting 
hour. While I advise you not to despise or neglect the words of other minds in 
the world I would at the same time emphasise the need of resisting the temptation 
of blindly following the thoughts and ideas of others. Having listened to other 
minds and assimilated what they have to give you, you have the duty of forming 
your own opinions. Only by venturing to think your own thoughts and to ackno- 
wledge no authority but that of tbe truth you have discovered, can you enable your 
minds and discharge your responsibility. 

More important than knowledge is its practical application to different situations 
in life. Mere knowledge of facts, theories and principles is not sufficient for success 
in life without that skill in their application, which is only to be acquired by 
experience. One can acquire a mastery in the theoi7 of swimming without seeing 
more water than would fill a basin ; but, if he were to rely solely upon this, he 
would be drowned the very first time he ventures out of his depth. A Medical stu- 
dent may be acquainted with use of every drug in the Pharmacopoeia, and may be 
perfect in describing the symptoms of evei 7 known disease ; but the first time he 
is taken to a sick bed and told to ascertain, from the languid eye, the feeble pulse 
and some incoherent answers of the patient, what his illness is, the Master of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery begins to realise his own weakness. And so it 
is with every profession in its own way. Proficiency and distinction in a profession 
can be acquired only by patient study of the realities of life, by long experience in 
the application of facts, principles and theories to concrete situations. I tell you 
this not with a view to discourage you, but to make you realise that you should 
not consider your education complete, when and though you may have mastered 
everything that could be found in the text-books and reference books you have 
perused, and that you mut be prepared at first for very disheartening labours and 
should expect suecess only after you have completed the study of the Book of Life. 
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It is ■well that you should know this, as it will serve the double purpose of check- 
ing that escessive self-confidence which is always felt at first by youth overflowing 
with book knowledge, and of softening the sense of disappointment and of failure, 
which you are sure to experience when you first come into competition with the 
trained intellect of an experienced man in the profession. 

More important still are the social and moral qualitities which give 
both knovv ledge and its application stability and direction. All your talent, learn- 
ing ability and industry will be of no avail unless you possess in abundance also 
social moral qualities. The need of possessing developed social qualities springs 
from the very nature of man as a social animal. Your character must be such 
that you love others and are loved by others. When you occupy positions of im- 
portance in life, whether in public administration or in private services, you have 
to deal with equals, superiors and inferiors. To all these alike you must show a spirit 
of love, kindness and consideration. In deciding questions of reward and punishment, 
appointment and promotion, suspension and dismissal, you will have to be guided 
by a sense of justice seasoned with mercy ; you must govern with firmness and yet 
with kindness. One lesson I have learnt during the short period I have been in 
ofiice is that our administration is so wooden, so mechanical, that the human ele- 
ment is often forgotten. In a land of poverty and misery, what is legal before the 
State may not be ■what is legitimate before the Creator. If our great Emperor Asoka 
is called “the Humane” it is because he did not ignore the human element in 
administration. Secondly, in our social and civic relations, we must not set aside 
!he feelings of others. In a land of diverse creeds and castes, we must learn to be 
more tolerant of our neighbour’s feelings, sentiments and even idiosyncrasies. In 
life you will come in contact with innumerable men with religions, opinions and 
temperaments difierent from yours. But do not on that account despise them or 
wound their feelings. The popularity of great and good men is directly propor- 
tional to their habit of respecting others’ feelings. Differing capacities for judg- 
ment, diversity of interests and multiplicity of standards of right and wrong are 
potent causes for division and strife in our country. But the graduates of the 
University have the duty of setting an example of social accommodation in a land 
of such diversities like ours ; they arc to be the embodiment of social virtues. 


Moral qualities are even more important than social qualities for success in 
life. The first place among them I would give to courage of conviction. If, after 
inquiry and thought, you have reached a conviction, avow it without considerations 
of fear or favour. It is only in that way that you could make your contribution to 
the progress and propagation of truth, so essential for the progress of our country. 
If you are convinced that a belief in good and bad omens and other superstitions 
and errors has done harm to individuals, that bad and unhealthy social and religious 
customs have done a disservice to the cause of our national progress, and on the 
other hand, that such policies of our Government as the Policy of Prohibition are 
in the best interests of the people, do not hesitate to say so, even from the top of 
your house and at the top of your voice. In short, think straight, see clear and 
speak loud. 

A second quality which will smooth your passage through your new, world of 
differences of opinions and divergences of interests, is a spirit of compromise. Often 
one hears this loud proclamation from the young as well as the old : I hate 
compromises; I am an uncompromising fellow.” If there is, one lessqn more than 
another which the Muse of History teaches her devotees, it is tbe need of compro- 
mises in life. It is said that parallel lines do not meet and that the North Pole 
cannot meet the South Pole. Naturally, parallel lines nor the Poles could , meet 
each other; but the spirit of compromise is so supernatural a force that it can 
successfully overcome the Laws of Nature. How many stubborn conflicts Jbe 
history of a nation or in the history of international relations, have been settled 
by the spirit of compromise 1 Without sacrificing one’s tried ai^ cherished princi- 
ples witnout forsaking the fundamentals, we can settle our differences by mutual 
concessions with good will on either side. Deadlocks and strikes^, so prominent m 
our economic, civic and political life of today, could be avoided by mutual cqnces- 
Ss If you, Hindu, Muslim and Christian graduates of ,the Universi y, desire, to 
be the makers of a New India, whether it be through Municpal Councils, District 
Boards or Legislatures, or even in private life, you cannot possibly serve your 
country —a country of diverse creeds, castes and communities— unless you are 
actuated with a spirit of generous compromise, which, however, must need stop 
short of sacrificing true principles. 
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Thc third quality which will be a prop to you throughout your life is the 
possession of good manners. Good manners diminish the friction which attends 
one’s passage through life, while the absence of them may even seriously mar great 
abiliiics or‘ moral worth. It is worth repeating every clay, along with the morning, 
noon and evening prayers, that good manners are to life what oil is to machinery. ‘ ’ 

The crowning moral quality 1 would recommend to you for success in life is 
the cultivation of the principle of honour, without which all your intellectual powers 
will only be a snare to yourselves and a source of danger to others. Many are the 
temptations which arc likely to beset your path in life -temptations from without 
temi)tations from within—to resist w’hich \yill require the energetic action of all 
the better elements in yonr character. It is worth while for you, therefore, to 
meditate daily on the truth that there is nothing so easy to preserve as your 
honour, if it is carefully and jealously watched, and that there is nothing so 
impossible to regain as your honour, if it is once lost or tainted. The dishonest 
man does a threefold injury ; he injures himself, he injures the person whom 
he defrauds, and he injures every other honest man by weakening that conhdeneo 
which we are naturally disposed to place in the integrity of others. Never for a 
moment forget the golden saying of the brave Duke of Baxony : “the straight line 
is the shortest road.” 

However, I should like to warn you against that utilitarian maxim : “IFonesty 
is the best policy,” It is a sound maxim, if you do not c‘onfound the result of 
honesty with the reason for honesty. Honesty is the best policy, but the man who 
is honest because it is politic, will be ajit to reverse the maxim and to think that 
what he famdes to be most 1 ) 011^0 is really honest, lie honest, because it is right. 
Because of your honesty, you may not perhaps be rewarded by status and wealth, 
but you will, I assure you, reap your reward in that self-respect and contentment, 
which always follows up a consciousness of having done your duty, whic.li neither 
status nor wealth can ever bestow. Though honesty is the i)08t policy, it may not 
be a paying policy in this wicked w'orld, but as mcmi)ers of the University you 
are to shine as stars of purity and brilliance in the iirmament of Indian society. 

It is to make you happy in spite of the adverse cfFcids of your policy of 
honesty that I recommend to you one more quality— contentment— a soothing balm 
to heal the sores of adversity. While you strive after increasing success, learn to be 
contented with what falls to your lot. Without contentment no man can be 
continuously happy in this world. It is mind that makes a ‘heaven of hcH' and a 
‘hell of heaven.’ In the heat and tumult of the Battle of fjife, 1 appeal to you not 
to forget that the factors of happiness arc not wealth, power and position, but 
health, competence and contentment. 

These four, then, -—the power of knowledge, the skill in its application, and the 
social and moral qualities— I assure you, will bring you sucecss in the Battle of 
Life. Firmly and consistently do your duty, neither out of fear nor for favour, 
but out of a sense of duty, and do not alW, iu your daily life, inclination to take 
the place of duty, and success will be yours. Be heroes, determined to succeed, and 
your determination to succeed is half the victory in the battle. You have the best 
wishes and siiicerest blessings of you alma mater and of your friends and well- 
wishers for a successful life in the W’oiid outside the portals of the University. 
Carry with you George Herbert’s words of advice, encouragement and hope : 

Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be ; 

Bink not in spirit ; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much , than he that means a tree. 

The Battle ot Life is bad enough for all ; but it is worse for the graduates 
that enter upon it during these years, and the main reason thereof is the problem 
of educated unemployment. The problem had not attained its present dimensions 
or intensity when I left the University twentyfivc years ago. There was then a 
certain amount of correlation between the supply and the demand ; but today the 
supply exceeds the demand a hundredfold in evey walk of life, in every branch of 
public service and in every department of business, so much so that not only has 
the market value of a degree or a diploma considerably gone down, but there is 
not an adequate demand even for a supply at a much lower price. The graduates 
of today cannot, therefore, enter the world of life with any confident outlook, and 
the problem is engaging the serious attention of both Governments and Universities. 
The problem has assumed such importance today that I may be excused if I venture 
to devote a few minutes for its examination, particularly to examine two question — 
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viz., on whom should the blame rest ? and how should we remedy the evil or 
solve the problem ? 

Is the University responsible for the alarming proportions the problem has 
assumed in our Province No, I will not throw the blame on the University. 
The aim of a University is the spread of intellectual and social culture, imparting 
to those who seek entrance into it mental discipline and social spirit that are 
highly necessary for any one who seeks success in life, whatever be the service 
or activity in which he may engage himself. Like a Temple of Knowledge, the 
doors of the University are to be kept wide open to admit within it every one 
eligible for admission therein, without distinctions of sex or caste or creed or 
colour. Whether all those going out of its portals will derive adequate material 
advantages as a result of the stamp of mental and social culture imprinted 
on their minds and hearts, is no concern of the University. Because there is 
likely to be a larger supply of graduates than the world could consume, is the 
University to shut^ its doors against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doors ? The duty of the University is to supply the country with 
men and women of culture as leaders of thought and action, to gather under its 
wings men and women of all castes and communities and send them out into 
the world with a national outlook as self-respecting members of the Indian nation, 
to feed the stream of nationalism with the ideas contained in the books they 
study and with the instruction they receive in the Colleges under the University — 
in short, to breathe a new spirit into the rising generation of men and women 
so that they may become able leaders and worthy citizens of a New India. And 
that our University has played this part nobly and successfully is borne out 
by the civic and political consciousness and activities we see around us to-day. 
By introducing the vivifying influences of Western learning and spirit, by 
promoting the identity of interests and the spirit of nationality, by producing 
men and women of knowledge and culture to fill positions of trust and resposibility, 
our University has discharged its duties faithfully and successfully. If some of 
them, or even many of them, do not find lucrative occupations in life, we cannot 
well lay the blame at the door of the University. 

Shall we, then, blame the parents who blindly send their children to the 
University, hoping to enable them, through University education, to settle in life 
with a comfortable income for their maintenance ? I will neither blame the 
parents for what they do, though what they do is done blindly and instinctively. 
The system of education introduced by the famous Dispatch of 1854 had the 
effect of creating a new intellectual aristocracy, and every parent wanted his 
child to be born or reborn into this new caste— the ‘Brahmin’ of the new education. 
To him alone were open the doors of respectable and lucrative positions, either 
in Government services or in business offices. In a land of castes, it may be 
pardonable if every parent desired to find his son occupying a position in the 
highest caste of the ‘Brahmins’ of the new intellectual aristocracy— an aristocracy 
of knowledge, of office, of power, of status and of wealth. Without the hallmark 
of a University degree none could enter the inner circle of this aristocracy. 
Naturally, therefore, there has been a rush for Uni’^ersity education and conse- 
quently an overcrowding in the colleges and Universities of the country. As long 
as there is no other alternative course open to the parents to give their children 
a respectable position and a lucrative occupation in life, what they have been 
doing blindly and instinctively has to be condoned. 

Shall we, then, throw the blame on the Government ? Indeed, the Government 
of the country is more responsible than the University for solving this problem 
of unemployment. The eligibility of admission to the University is determined 
by the results of the B. S. L. 0. Examination — an examination which is under 
the control of Government, an examination for which the courses of studies are 
prescribed by Government and whoso conduct is entrusted to a body appointed 
mainly by Government, an examination which is made to serve the double purpose 
of entrance into the public services as well as entrance into the University. For 
want of adequate facilities for boys and girls to enter upon diversified and 
respectable courses, preparatory to different walks of life, all run the same course, 
only to find out at the end that their studies lead them nowhere but the University 
courses in Arts and Sciences. In my humble opinion, the Government have to 
share the major part of the blame for the sad sta'e of affairs ; and it lies with 
the GovermneRt, in collaboration with the University as well as with businessmen, 
57 
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to find out a proper solution of the problem. The present Government will 
shortly be taking up the question of solving this ])rohlcm. 

On what basis and on what lines shall wo approach the problem ? The 
report of the Hartog Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Btatutory Commission, 
popularly known as the Simon Commission, went thorouidily into the question 
of the state of education in India. I hough the main purpose of the enquiry 
was in relation to an extension of the franchise, the Committee took the opportu- 
nity—the first opportunity afforded since the Hunter Commission of ISSi— to 
survey the whole field of education. This report, published in 1920, formed an 
important document— a valuable addition to the literature on cduoation in India. 
In point of importance, the Hartog Committee Report was to elementary ainl 
secondary education what the Sadler Commission Report was to University 
education. Among the many fintlings of the Hartog Committee, the report drew 
prominent attention to three disquieting and significant, features of the state of 
education, viz., (1) the incflectivcncss of a large portion of the total expenditure 
on education, particularly in the sphere of elementary or mass education ; (2) the 
large number of unfit candidates who were finding their way into the colleges and 

higher educational institutions ; and (3) the lack of flexibility in the system of 

secondary educition. We are here concerned only with the last two features~the 
entrance of the unfit candidates to the University and the lack of tlexiliility in the 
secondary education course. On a careful examination it will be found that these 
two features are related as cause and effect : it is because of the luck of tlexibility 
in the system of secondary education that many unfit candiibitcs rush madly 

into the University courses in Arts and vScicnccs. The more wc recognize the 
truth of this view, the nearer shall wc be to the solution of the lu’oblcm in hand. 
Because the S. S. L. 0. system docs not afford facilities to the students to choose 
different courses of studies according to their talents, ai)tifude and purse, all run 
along the same course and push their way into the University and make our 
colleges too crowded to enable them to acquire adequate intellectual and social 
culture. One of the requisites of true intellectual formation is tlie tutorial system. 
With such large crowds iii our college classes and with the present system of 

“mass lectures” (to borrow a characteristic expression of the late Rrofessor Corley), 
and with the poor finances of most of our colleges, it is simply imi)ossible to 
have anything approaching the tutorial system, which the English Universities 
are famous for. None has realised the value of the tutorial system to the same 
extent, nor has any one spoken so strongly in_ favour of it, as our esteemed 
friend Mr. M. Euthnaswamy, who, in the course of his Convocation address, five 
years ago, said : 

‘'As for the intellectual side of the University education I would earnestly 
plead that the genuine tutorial system, which consists in a regular Rrofessor or 
Lecturer being in charge of a small number of studtmts whoso reading he guides 
and with whom he discusses the subject of a weekly essay, may be nujre widely 
used, whereas most colleges seem to be satisfied with the imitation article which 
consists in the appointment of a low paid corrector and marked of more or 
less satisfactory answers to more or Ic.ss ]>rohabIc questions. It is the weekly 
essay and the discussion with one’s tutor, the training in the art of examining 
and appraising original documents or historical or political data or economic 
facts that distinguish the Honours courses at English Universities, and which 
would, till the want is made good in India, make it advisable for onr best 
graduates to proceed to English Universities ro get a training whi{th Indian 
Universities and Colleges do not at present provide.” 

So, too, in the matter of social formation much headway cannot be made with 
the large number attending our colleges. Rlay-groujuls arc not. adequate for 
various games and for every one to get a turn. College Hostels are so limited in 
their accommodation that most of the studenis of a college have to find their 
lodging in outside hostels or liotels that are phvbieally and morally unhealthy and 
unsuited for concentrated intellectual pursuits. Common Rooms, Clubs and Reading 
Rooms in collegcs are inadequate to meet the requirements of the large numbers. 
Students’ Associations and Societies have so largo a membershi]) that very few get 
a chance to speak or to take part in a debate. For any adequate social formation 
our numbers are too many. In many ways, therefore, with siic-h large numbers, 
real improvement— intellectual, moral or social— in the University life of today is 
almost impossible of realisation. 

How to control the numbers and restrict them to practicable dimensions is 
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the problem before educationists, before the UniTersity and the Government. In our 
anxiety to limit the numbers, we should not, however, restrict the opportunities 
tor higher studies t 9 any deserving aspiring youth. It is an admitted fact that, 
although some tail in their University examinations for want of serious and cons- 
tant application, by far the majority fail in them for lack of aptitude for higher 
academic pursuits. Instead of allowing all to rush along the same route we have 
to afford facilities by providing varied courses of studies during the secondary 
education stage so that each of the aspirants for higher studies may find provided 
something that is congenial to his natural talents and aptitude and practicable 
within his limited financial resources. What we should aim at is a reorganization 
of the secondary education course so as to enable those who have call for 
vocational education no less than those who have the necessary aptitude for literary 
studies, to find suitable choices provided in the high school course, and also an 
expansion of the present University courses so as to provide for more diplomas and 
degrees in vocational or professional courses, which shall be a natural continuation 
of the high school vocational courses. Thus, by a readjustment or reorganization 
of the secondary education course and by adding a few more vocational courses iu 
the collegiate or University stage, we shall be able to solve the problem as far as 
the Government and the University could do. If the Government, the University 
and the businessmen put their heads and shoulders together, I am optimistic 
enough to think that we shall be able to solve the problem of educated unemploy- 
ment to the extent that is possible in the present circumstances of our country. 

So far I have placed before you a fairly complete idea of your University in 
order to enable you to realise how honourable it is for you to be members of such 
an illustrious University ; and I have also explained how you could win the Battle 
of Life. Now it remains for me to bring home to you some of your responsibilities 
as graduates of the University, 

Corresponding to the honour you have obtained, it must be borne in mind, 
you have certain new responsibilities resting on your shoulders. These responsibilities 
arise out of the three promises made by all the graduates assembled here and the 
one promise specially made by the graduates of professional degrees. All of you 
have promised that (1) “you will conduct yourselves as members of this University,” 
(2) “you will support and promote the cause of morality and sound learning”, 
and (3) “you will uphold and advance social order and the well-being of your 
fellow-men”; and the graduates of the professional degrees have promised in addition 
“that you will faithfully and carefully fulfil the duties” of your respective profes- 
sions, “that you will, on all occasions, maintain their purity and reputation, and 
that you will never deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise by 
making your knowledge subservient to unworthy ends.” These four promises 
constitute your ‘charter of duties,’ w'hich go with the honour and piivilege you have 
obtained today. Let me now discharge my duty of bringing out the implication of 
these promises, so that you may enter the world of life with a full consciousness of 
your new responsibilities. 

By virtue of the hall-mark of the University you have entered the inner circle 
of the leaders of the nation— leaders of thought and action. As torch-bearers of 
culture, you have acquired the right to join the baud of leaders who are carrying 
on the administration of the country and are working for the progress of the 
people. You are the light that has to illuminate the dark corners of our society. 
You have to be the pioneers of progress in different departments of national 
advancement. On you rests the heavy responsibility of your countrymen to a hap- 
pier life by raising the material and moral standards of their life. The nation looks 
up to you as leaders to elevate her in the comity of civilized nations. Whatever 
your avocation in life, you have to render service to your country. Be “Servants of 
India.” Will you not shoulder the responsibility corresponding to the position of 
honour you have attained to day ? Let me briefly place before you some of the 
problems of your country and point out to you how you could serve your fellow- 
men as leaders of thought and action. 

The greatest problem before us today is how to attain national unity which, 
History shows, is the necessary requisite of national advancement. Unfortunately, 
owing to the antecedents of past history of the country, our nation has become a 
museum of races, of languages, of cultures, and of religions —a land of fundamental 
diversities instead of being a land of fundamental ^ unity. Unless _we develop a 
unity and solidarity out of these diversities, our nation cannot take its legitimate 
place among the civilized nations of the world. Every patriotic son and daughter 
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of Mother India has the responsibility to work for her unity, particularly the 
educated and enlightened section to which you now belotig. You have the 
responsibility, therefore, to work for the harmony and concord between the various 
elements constituting Indian nationality. The three main communities— the Hindu, 
the Muslim and the Christian— must be educated by yon, as their leaders, to live 
together, to work together and to fight together as brethren of pne family, as we 
see today in other civilized nations. By the negative social service o^" not speaking 
from the platform or writing in the press anything that will promote communal 
disharmony, distrust and disputes, and by the positive social service of clubbing- 
together in associations and societies, as you have hitherto done in your college 
and University Unions and Clubs, you have to educate the citizens of the country, 
by both precept and example, how to behave as brethren of a family, as citizen 
of a common country. This would be one of the greatest services you could 
render to your Motherland. The intellectual and social formation you have 

received from the University will help ^ you to discharge this responsible duty 
of yours. Secondly, by organisiim local, civic, social and cultural associations and 
societies, irrespective of castes and creeds, in your towns and villages, you could 
help on the cause of the material and moral uplift of your fellow-men. You have 
promised that you will, as far as in you lies, iiphohl and advance social order 
and the well-being of your fellow beings. Introduction of healtliy social and 
moral reforms is necessary under the present conditions of society in India. 

Through such organizations you could profitably work for the welfare of your 

countrymen, and thus discharge this responsibility of yours. You are to lead the 

nation along the right path of well-being ; you are to guide your j)eople to 
appreciate, or, if the case be, to condemn the several inovement.s in the land, be 
they for social or economic or moral or civic or political advancement. The 
average man, without that education which it has been your privilege to enjoy, 
will look up to you to interpret the policy and programme of the Guvernraent of 
the Province or of the country and to rci)resent to the Government and to the 
local authorities their disabilities and grievances as well as their ojnnions on the 
measures the Government happen to introduce for their welfare. Thus you occupy 
a responsible position as the interpreters of the policy of Government to the 

a le and as mouthpieces of the people towards their Government. It is through 
organizations that you could discharge this responsibility of yours more 
effectively and, therefore, more successfully. Hence the need for you to take a 
lead in developing popular societies, clubs and associations for the well-being of your 
fellow-men. You have also the responsibility of upholding law and order. Without these 
no country could be great nor could a nation attain material and moral progress. 
These are days of revolt against lawful authority, of extravagant exhibition of 
one's liberty of thought and action, of violent rei)reRcntationB of one's disabilities 
and grievances. Of late, we have had a number of sirikes of students, of 
labourers, and of motor drivers. “Down with aided managements,” “.Down with 
the Headmaster,” “Down with the Police,” “Down with the Ministry”— such 
slogans have, of late, rent the air, here as well as elsewhere in our Province. 
And quite recently one of the City papers correctly observed : 

'‘Violent denunciations breathing ill-will against all and sundry are the bane 
of agitations that depend on public support for their eventful success and are 
conceived in the form of appeals for intervention addressed to Government. A 
little less of destructive zest will do no harm to demonstrators bent on a parade 
of their wrongs, and the secret of winning sympathy—and through it redress- 
lies in reducing offensive outbursts to a minimum in the course of ventilating 
a grievance.” 

In all these movements you have the duty of giving the right direction to 
the new forces that are let loose in modern society. As enlightened leaders and 
cultured citizens, you have to lead the nation along paths of truth and non- 
violence— two great virtues for which our ancestors were once famous. You have 
appreciated the value of discipline, the importance of law and order, during your 
University life. These qualities are needed also in the State for its well-being so 
that the citizens of the country may lead a happy life, continually enjoying security 
of person and property, and peacefully carrying on their respective avocations in 
life. In this matter, too, you have to be leadei's of thought and action. 

If you have a sufficint mastery of your mother-tongue, you could devote 
a part of your time and leisure to enrich with modern ideas and thought 
the literature in the various languages of our country. Especially at a time when 
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we cannot make mncli headway in fiirtheiing our policy of substituting Indian 
languages for Englisli as tlie medium of mstiuction in schools and colle^'-es vou 
could make your contribution to the production of suitable books for the use of 
the rising generation of students. You have both the facilitv and the opuortnnitv 
to be of service to your less fortunaie biethren and sisteis ‘ that sit snir in the 
shadow of ignoianoe and daikness. The knowledge vou have gained through the 
medium of English, you have a responsibility to impart "lo the muhiiude to \hom 
God had not given favourable oppoitunities for school or college life. The Adult 
Education movement, t\hich is still in its infancy, looks up to you for service and 
support. By means of occasional lectuies, good, infoiming articles in the papers 
and magazines, and cheap, wellwnttcn tracts and books, on the subjects of vonr 
special studies, you could do immense service to your fellowmen— a dutv which 
you have to discharge as worthy membeis of the IJniveisitv, as toixhbearers of 
knowledge and cultuie, as lespectable and responsible citizens and lovers of 
your country. 

A field of activity that will give you ample opportunitic'^ of seivice is social 
leform. There is a conflict going on in our country berwecii the old order and 
the new, between the school of orthodoxy and that of heterodoxv, between the 
lovers of Oiiginal civilization and those of Western civilization. ‘You will "soon 
find it impossible to resist the temptation to join this conflict. On w'hat side will 
you throw in the weight of your opinion, influence and power ? If vou aie to 
plav a useful part in the movement of social refoim, you have to make "a careful 
stiiciy of the social conditions and realise the tvisdom of replacing unhealthy 
customs by healthy and useful refoims for the promotion of the well-being of your 
fellowmen. The insanitary condition abounding evcrywheie and causing, directiv 
or indirectly, much of preventable sulFeiing and mortality, the profuse expenditure 
on family or domestic ceremonies leading to overwhelming debts, the unwillingness 
of parents in rural areas to send their grown up gills for education— all these"* and 
many others are matters that ought to engage your serious attention, yien and 
women of education should take a leading pait m reforms that are calculated to 
make the people more healthy, happy and piosperous. Eemember the advice of 
the poet : 

Be useful where thou livest. that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing piesence still. 

Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and‘ will 
And meet them theie. All wordly joys go less, 

To the one joy of doing kindness. 

Our ancestors were lemarkable for the two excellent qualities of “plain living” 
and “high thinking'’ and these qualities once made them gieat and famous. But 
we in this age of contact with the Western civilization, have shown a tendency to 
live a life of luxuiy, spending much of our substance on the non-essentials of 
existence. In the Convocation Addiess of 1884 the Honourable W. E. Cornish 
told the graduates of the year : 

“I would not have you depart from the simple habits inherited fiora a long 
line of ancestors, and which the experience of countless generations has pioved 
to be best suited to the inhabitants of tropical lands. Food and clothing must 
vary in difleient countiies, as climate and other conditions vary, but in adheiiiig 
to the simplicity of life practised by your foiefatheis, you will have the sanction 
and approval of some of the most eminent of modern scientists, who have come 
to the conclusion that alcoholic dunks and strong meats are not essential to 
health, life, or mental and physical vigour, while the abuse of strong drinks, at 
any rate, has proved a curse to the Noithern peoples. I would have you, in the 
woids of the poet, 

“Keep all thy native good, and naturalize 
All foreign of that name ; but scorn their ill.” 

These are words utteied in this very hall by an Englishman, and not a Congress- 
man. Shall I not today repeat this appeal to you, the makers of the New India 
of our conception ? 

I am not one of those who will commend or condemn our ancient customs, 
because they are ancient ; nor the Western ideas and habits, because they are 
Western. Both the East and the West aie creations of an all-meiciful God, and 
it would be an act of condemnation of the divine dispensation of things, if we 
were to cultivate the habit of condemning everything that does not belong to our 
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own age or to our own country. Our ancestors might not have had the benefit 
of that modern education you have now received, nor enjoyed the fruits of modern 
scientific developments ; and yet they were men of culture and wisdom. Let us 
accept whatever is good in the ideas and customs whicii they have handed down 
to us, and let us reject only the exotic growth of false ideas and unhealthy 
customs. Let us accept also whatever is good in thought and life, which the 
West has to teach us ; and produce a new synthetic culture and life in the New 
India of our formation. Kipling’s couplet may still be our guide, safe and sound ; 
East in East, 

West is West ; 

But East plus ^Vest 
Is much the best. 

You know, though you see it dimly through the ages, that your country 
occupied in the ancient past a position of glory which other nations envied. Cnee 
upon a time she was great, civilized and honoured, when the ancestors of the 
modern European nations were still steeped in barbarism, when Greece and Lome 
and Britain were names hardly known beyond the waters that surround them. Let 
me not sing the praises of my own country ; lot foreign testimony bear witness to 
the truth. Addressing the young men before him, Mr. George vSimth said in 1S70 : 

“Man, it has been well said, is by nature and universally an artizan and an 
artist ; and nowhere can this fact be more abundantly illustrated than here in 
India. In this as in many other res]'»ects the West is hut the daughter of the 
East, though each retains her own marked individuality. The mother, however, has 
charms of her own, charms of antiquity, originality, grace and harmony of colour, 
which the daughter strives in vain to equal. Look at the textile, manual and 
mechanical arts of India ; the ‘webs of woven air’ ; the embroidered fabrics un- 
equalled for delicacy and design. Look at the skill of the workmen of Bhimoga 
in carving in sandalwood, of those of Travancore in ivory, of the goldsmiths of 
Trichinopoly, the silversmiths of Cuttack. These and many others of the manu- 
factures of this land exhibit remarkably that instinctive- let me add liercditary— 
artistic taste, and that artistic eye for form, ornament and of colour, which 

have gained for Indian arts the aclrairaiion of world Never forget that India 

was a civilized, an artistic and an industrial nation when Abraham left his native 
tJr of the Chaldees, and that it is through you and oiherB deeply iuLcrested in this 
land, that the latent capabilities of its intelligent and teachable people are to be 
evoked, so that your native land may once more take her ancient and most distin- 
guished position among the philosophic, the artistic and the industrial nations of 
the world,” 

A similar testimony was given by another outsider in 1872. Mr. Henry Fortey 
said in the course of his Convocation address ; 

“You should live and labour as you have been adjured to do. for the sake of 
India, your country. Forget not her ancient fame. Forget not that literature and 
philosophy and art had here their home and Athens had arisen to keep watch on 
the Blue Aegean, when the seven hills of Komc stood still lonely by the Tiber. 
Eemember that on you and such as you depends whether India is ever to regain 
the place of leadershij) that she had lost. Yes, my young frietuls ; on you depends 
the elevation of young ]\Iotherland to the ])Osit.ion 'she once occiqhed, Uhat vene- 
rable Mother of glorious past is calling out to you, to each and every one of you, 
to revive her ancient glories. "Will you, sons and daughters of an ancient and 
illustrious Mother, turn a deaf ear to her pathetic; and pressing (‘all ? Will } 0 u 
not make her once more the centre of the world, the centre of world’s culture and 
art ?” 

Let me conclude by drawing yonr attention to another imjsortant responsibility 
of yours as sons and daughters of this ancient land of spirituality. Along with 
many economic-political “isms” like Bocialism, ComnumiHm and lh)lBhevism— all 
alike un-lndian in their outlook on life, three other socio-religious “isms” are 
creeping into our land— indifierentism, agnosticism and atheism. To what depths 
of degradation should our land of spirituality have fallen in order to alTord 
therein a fertile growth for these dangerous “isms” of modern life. You arc men 
of culture ; if so, let the rays of these “isms” be passed through the prism of 
your cultured mind, let each one discover for himself the rays of Truth that a 

S lexed and confounded world cannot see. Kemembcr, India ’was great when 
a was religious, a laud of high spirituality ; and you who are out, as leaders 
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of thought and action, to lead India back to her ancient position cannot build 
up her greatness and glory withoiith the foundation of religion and spirituality 

My young tnends, my last appeal and request to you is to be religious ; in 
prosperity as well as m adversity let religion have its softening influence on you. 
In all^ your servme to your country, let the ultimate motive be the progress and 
well-being of your tellow-men, out of chanty to them and out of gratitude to 
the Great vSuprenic (jod who has brought you, by His invisible light, to the 
position of honour and responsibility you occupy to-dav. Your devoted service 
to your fellow-men be an act of thanksgiving to the all- wise, all-good all-powerful 
God, who knows all things and sees all things, whom truly to know ’and faithfully 
to serve is present peace and everlasting happiness. Mav all of you, with Divine 
Grace, serve faithfully and^ devotedly your country and your God, as cultured 
members of your illustrious University and as worthy citizens of your glorious 
Motherland. 

The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the, text of the address delivered by Mr. R. P. Masa 7 ii 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, before the annual Convocation of 
the University on the loth August 1939 : — 

There are moments when one keenly feels the want of words to give adequate 
expression to one’s emotions. This is one such moment for me. As I stand 
before you to address you from this place, I feel myself deeply stirred by feelings 
of gratification and thankfulness that by virtue of the office to which you, Mr. 
Chancellor, have been pleased to call me, my connexion with mv Alma Mater 
should be closer and the opportunity to serve her greater than before. “ 

Twelve months have rolled by since the date of the last Convocation, twelve 
months of alarums and excursions unprecedented in history. Never before was 
the world on notice, for so long a time, of the threat of war hanging over it ; 
never before was it so disordered and distraught. A regular epidemic of race 
arrogance and race antagonism, _ envy, hatred and lust of power has spread over 
some of the most advanced countries, undermining the basis of civilized society 
and free association of scholars, and shattering all hope of enlightened adaptability 
and harmony essential for world-fellowship and cultural co-operation. 

Into the serene atmosphere of a University the heated air of politics should 
not enter. In the totalitarian states, however, even the academic atmosphere is 
politicized. The humanistic ideal of old has given place to an anti-social political 
ideal, called national. In pursuancp of that ideal the university curriculum has 
been remodelled to suit what is introduced as the new ‘fldeology”, and to meet 
w^hat are called national needs. The realm of science knows no territorial or 
national boundaries ; but in the mad world of to-day even science loses its 
international character. “In reality”, says one of the exponents of the new ideology, 
“science, like every other human product, is racial and conditioned by blood.” 
Hence the title of his book, Deutsche Physik. The doctrine that all learning 
must be subordinated to the ])ressmg needs of national life makes the universities 
mere tools in the hands of the dictators of the hour. The professors and the 
pupils are but pawns in the intriguing game of politics. Owning allegiance only 
to pure science and learning, the German Universities were once noted for their 
detachment from any particular creed or school of thought. They recognized no 
master other than Truth. What a fall for these and other seats of learning in 
Europe, those citadels of truth, those bulwarks of civilization 1 

It is not my purpose to enter into an argument this evening on the policy 
of thus revolutionizing the relationship between the Government and the 
University. I merely wish to call attention to what I consider the greatest peril 
facing the world to-day, particularly the generation now at school or college. 
What one learns during the most formative period of one’s existence sticks. The 
propaganda now carried on in countries whose governmental policies are rooted 
in racial prejudices and whose educational institutions are permeated by the spirit 
of narrow nationalism must produce men and * women whose blood will tingle 
and mount to their faces whenever they think or hear of the people whom they 
have been taught to despise and distrust. Our educational institutions are, happily, 
free from the domination of ministries of “enlightenment” revelling in the doctrine 
of control of thought, regulation of reason, regimentation of studies and annihilation 
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of miblic opinion. Nevertheless, may I, as one who has thought his life refused 
to be drawn into the vortex of party politics, as one who is merely interested 
in securing- the proper academic atmosphere for the upbrini>in<^ of the youth of 
our country, ask those peoi)le who have been incessantly preachinj,^ the puny 
a-ospel of communalism, whether the juvenile population of India is not also in 
danger of being similarly influenced by perverted notions, lowering the ideals of 
education and civilization ? i 

We have also to beware of another danger threatening the intellectual 
development of the rising generation— the danger of revolutionary changes in the 
Bvstem of education and curricula of studies in moments of feverish enthusiasm 
for reform. W"ith the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India there has 
been a welcome change in the outlook of Provincial Governments on educational 
problems. Their enthusiasm is reflected in the general demand for radical changes 
m the matter as well as the manner of edm-ation. Betore, however, the existing 
structure is pulled down, there should be a well thought-out plan of the edifice 
proposed to be reared in its place. This essential condition of reform has not 
been overlooked by the Bombay Government. After havnig appointed several 
committees, they have decided to take action in certain directions ; other proposals 
for reconstruction are still under investigation. 

The latest proposals for reform in secondary schools contemplate a lower 
secondary stage with compulsory manual training, and a higher secondary stage 
preparatory both for the universities and for voctional work, to be provided for in 
^intermediate college”. I for one would ^velcorac any reform that might be agreed 
upon on these lines. Mean-while, the Government of Bombay have decided to 
hold a separate competitive examination for entrance into Government service. If 
this examination could be popularised as an examination for a school leaving 
certificate, the complaint that the Maitriculation has grown unwieldy and become 
as incubus upon the life of the school should disapiicar. The University would 
then be concerned only about the scools pre])ari!ig students for its entrance exa- 
mination. On the question of supervision ot such schools wo have had an argu- 
ment with Government. We have also our differences with Government on the 
question of amendment of the University Act regarding tlic constitution and 
administration of the Benate and other matters. As a result of recent negotiations, 
however, I visualize a satisfactory settlement. 

Happily, our University is, and I trust, will ever remain free from external 
pressure. In our Chancellor we have a pillar of deinocrac.y and an enlightened 
custodian of the interests of higher education. Giir interests and our freedom of 
action are safe in his hands. In our IMme Minister, also, who is in charge of 
the portfolio of Education, we have an ardent exponent of democracy. We are 

E roud to claim him as one of ns, not only as one of the Fellows of the University, 
lit also as an illustrious product of our Alma Mater. Another member of the 
Cabinet, the Honourable the Minister for Home j^e]>artment, is also one of us, 
and he has been a shining light of this University for more than thirteen years. 
With these throe luminaries, providentially placed in auspicious positions in the 
educational firmament, one may easily predict a bright future for the ]>rogress of 
higher education. Tne Honourable the iMme Minister convened recently a confer- 
ence of representatives of both sides to discuss several matters concerning secondary 
as well as university education. They will meet again and, with goodwill on both 
sides, ive may look forward to an era of sound and stabilizing reform. 

As regards the Matriculation examination, it must be admitted that it is beco- 
ming increasingly dillicult to conduct it to the satisfaction of the Senate, It is 
likely to hold the field even after Government institute the scdiool-lcaving examina- 
tion. Its dimensions will still render organization an uniformity of standards 
extremely ditficult. In an article recently contributed to the Times of India, advocating 
the constitution of a Spe<;ial Board for this Examination, Mr. R. P. i\aranjnye, the 
ex-Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow University, observed that when he appearea at the 
Matriculation examination in the year 1891, there were only .3,000 candidates and 
that they could then bo certain that they were all weighed in the same balance. As 
one who sat for the same examination only a year later, I have a different story to 
relate. Far from being certain of receiving we were positively afraid of not receiving 
uniform treatment. Different examiners examined different groups, and their standards 
were believed to be widely divergent. One of the examiners in English, an erudite 
Professor in a Government College, was an admirer of the Persian poet Omar 
Khayyam, It was reported that even whilst engaged in the momentous task of 
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deciding the fate of the examinees, he used to translate into action the poet’s admoni- 
tion to “fill the cup that clears : To-day of past regrets and future fears” 

. That fact in itself was very disconcerting But there was something more to 
give us the fright of our life. The story ran that at the fall of night, when it was 
necessary for the Professor to go from the cup to the couch, and when the unexa- 
mined answer-books 111 large heaps stared him in the face, he would take them in 
hand, one after another and get rid of them by assigning marks in each case in 
proportion to the bulk of the papers. We were solemnly advised to insert blank 
sheets of paper here and there to increase the weight of our answer-books and I 
confess to having acted on such advice on the principle that it was wise to’ err on 
the safe side. 


The number of candidates has since risen from 3,000 to 21,000. During the 
present season of piety and the days of abstinence that lie ahead, there is not much 
danger of the fate of students being thus sealed by a devotee of Baachus, glass in 
hand. Nevertheless, certain improvements on past experience will have to be carried 
out to minimise the vagaries of examiners and the chances of error and disparity in 
standards. This important qnestion is now engaging the earnest attention of the 
Syndicate. 

Other important reforms are also under consideration ; but I shall merely 
refer briefly to our programme of expansion. We have been evolving schemes for 
extending the activities of the University so as to bring it more in touch with the 
life of tne people. Statutes for instituting extension courses in Political Theory, 
Public Administration, Civics, Psychology, Language and Literature, Art, Journalism 
and other subjects for the benefit of those who are unable, for financial or other rea- 
sons, to pursue the university courses leading to degrees, will shortly be placed before 
the Senate. Meanwhile a Diploma in Teaching has been instituted and Statute 
authorizing the institution of a Diploma in Music is awaiting the sanction of the 
Chancellor, The question of giving diplomas in Painting and Architecture is also 
under consideration. I hope this will correct the impression outside that Fine Arts 
are the Cinderella of this University. 

Research is the soul of university education. Not infrequently, it adds to the 
enormous debris of useless knowledge. This, 1 hope, will never be said of our 
University Department of Chemical Technology. Every item of research carried 
out by its staff and students will add to the store of scientific knowledge and the 
wealth of the country. We are grateful to the present trustees of the Will of 
the late Mr. P. G. Singhanee for their munificent donation of Rs, 12 lakhs 
for this Department. May I also take this opportunity to say that, indebted as we 
are to Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar for his splendid services as Vice-Chancellor during 
the last six years, he has a special claim on our gratitude for all that he has done 
to secure financial assistance for this Department and to place it on a stable basis ? 

Two other schemes for postgraduate studies have been engaging our attention 
for some time, one for a postgraduate department of Psychology and Education, 
and the other for a postgraduate department of Mathematics, We could embark on 
such schemes only on the supposition that public support would be forthcoming, 
and I venture to suggest that there can be no better outlet for the stream of bene- 
volence of the public-spirited citizens of the Province than one of the departments 
of the University, from which generations of students will draw instruction and 
inspiration for the moral and material progress of their country. 

Now, my young friends, on whom the University has conferred degrees this 
day, let mo extend to you my felicitations and introduce myself to you as one who 
has travelled a long way along the road which lies before you. Looking back over 
the distance traversed, may I olfer you a few hints to guide you on your way ? We 
now count university students by thousands. Eighty years ago they could be 
counted by units. The first Matriculation examination was held in 1859, when only 
132 candidates presented themselves at the examination. Of these 22 passed — only 
sixteen per cent- No one then appears to have raised the cry of the slaughter of 
the innocents. Neither the Chancellor nor the Vice-Chancellor appears to have been 
oppressed by piteous letters such as they now receive, deelaring_ that there was 
nothing left for the unfortunate candidate _ except to commit suicide. Aware as I 
was that examinations in their present guise have gained far too high a place in 
public esteem, I had no idea, indeed, that the discomfiture of candidates causes such 
widespread misery as has been revealed to me during the last three months. 

The candidate stunned by defeat may not realise for the moment that an 
examination, if not quite a gamble, is merely a passing phase, only a means to an 
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encP But parents and relations ought to know better. Not a few of them, however 
weep with the disconsolate student, as though it were a matter of life and death’ 
Nay, from some of the pathetic letters that I have received I find that it is because* 
many parents look upon the failure of their sons and daughters as a terrible 
calamity, or as a mark of disgrace, that the unfortunate students are driven to 
despair. To all unsuccessful students I would say this : While success at an 
examination is regarded as a proof of attainment of the required standard of 
ability, failure does not necessarily imply lack of intelligence ur industry • much 
less lack of ability to earn one’s bread. University authorities arc human ; examiners 
are human ; accidents happen every moment of our lives. I have seen many 
brilliant students returned unsuccessful. They tried again and came out with flyino’ 
colours. Vicissitudes and reverses in life have to be met with stcei-like determina- 
tion to win in the end. Even if one does not win, the very effort to succeed is a 

S ain. If a student has not frittered away his time, even though he fails to "et a 
egree, his learning abides, and his capacity to earn his livelihood is not impiured 
The object of higher education is primarily to prepare students for life and 
only incidentally for livelihood. I know that there is a difference of ojiinion on this 
point. Some hold that the practical necessities of life should take ]u-ccedeiice of 
the intellectual. Others would subordinate “bread aiul luittcr studies” to cultural 
courses. Lord Brougham looked forward to the day when the poor man in England 
after the labour of the day, would refresh himself by reading Ihuiou. Miichinore 
to the purpose, said 'William Gobbet, if the time came when every man in Eii'daud 
would eat bacon. Most of the people who now demand a radical change in the e.xi 3 t- 
ing system of education which would enable every man in India to earn his bread' 
and stand erect on his own feet. As a matter of fact, broadly speaking, the bulk 
of university teaching is vocational. Students join colleges with liberal professions 
in mind. The cry now is to prepare them for all sorts of c.rafls aiul small indus- 
tries. We should be mindful, however, of the difference bolween preparin''- for 
life and preparing for livelihood. Ic would be fatal if the distinction between a 
University and a Technical Institute were blurred. 


The highest gift which a University can impart to you is that disciplined 
thinking aud understanding which go to form not only a strong intellect but also 
a strong character, and it is character, singleness of purpose and' manly spirit more 
than the ability to win a prize, or to secure a degree or a dii'Ioma. that count 
Your presence, your manners, your outlook on lite, your altitude towards your 
neighbours, your ability to do your work cdicicntly and, above all, your reputation 
for independence and integrity-these will bring you success in life, and more 
than success, the respect, wherever you are placed. ’ 

You are going out into the world at a time when India has arrived at a verv 
critical sta^e m her political evolution. Vital decisions will have to be taken 
shortly; widely divergent views will have to he adjusted ; heterogeneous elements 
of the vast population welded into a uniHed nation. What docs the public expect 
you to do to faciiiate the transition to the new order ? It e.\'pec(s you to show a 
true sense of values, values which constitute the grace of life, and to bring dis- 
cipjined reasoning and sound judgment to bear on the comi)licatcd prolilems that 
will arise. Indeed, what India needs to-day is a growing class of intelligent, inde- 
peiment, high-ton^ men and women who can sue (dearly for themselves what is 
to be urged on both sides of a question and lie helpful in promoting mutual un- 
derstanding and creating an informed public opinion. 

^ All edueatipu is valueless if students are not trained to correct modes of thin- 
king and ratiocination, <Jiir Ouilcges, however, do not appear to attach sufficient 
importance tc) this aspect of _ academic*, training. Instead of making it a point to 
independent thinking and sound judgment, not a few })rofcssers expect 
that their pupils should be uncritically siis.*optible to their views 1 An amusing 
illustration of such a tendency is given by Sir Iffiilip JIartog. Jle once asked a 
a university post at Dacca: “If, after Jioaring your lecture on an 
controversial subject, a student comes to you and says, ‘X am sorry, 

^ , I think so and so’, what would you say to him ?” 

The candidate replie(i ; I would tell the student that ho had no right to an opinion 
of ms own : he should sit at the feet of his teacher.” This reply proved fatal to 
ms candidature. 

When I plead for cultivation of powers of independent thought, please do not 
run away with me idea that you can afford to ignore the opinion or teachers or 
enlightened writers or leaders of thought. Wo all need guidance from them, but 
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in selecting your guides you should exercise a wise discrimination. “There are 
many echoes in the world”, says Goethe, “but few voices”. Do not take the echoes 
for the voices. Within the time allotted to you make the most of the company of 
great minds. Be a student all your life and, whenever possible, attend university 
extension lectures, or rather courses and classes for the cultural advancement of 
the people. One cannot think of a better investment of leisure. In this connexion 
I should like to give you an inspiring anecdote. An officer of the Bombay Army 
utilized his leisure during his furlough to attend certain classes in the University 
of Edinburgh._ He generally sat beside an old man who was conspicuous for his 
keen and diligent attention to the lecture. That companion, he discovered one 
day, to his amazement, was Mountstuart _ Elphinstone, who after his retirement as 
Governor of Bombay, had dedicated his time to learning and literary work 
and had twice refused the Governor-Generalship of India. 

Independent thinking should not be confused with defiance of authority or 
resistance to law. ''‘Why should I obey ?” is the question now on the lips of some 
people who are in revolt against the policy of Prohibition initiated by the Bombay 
Government. Without entering into the merits of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment, without disputing the right of a free citizen to protest against any measure 
with which he is not in agreement, may I call attention to the fundamental con- 
siderations out of which springs the obligation to obey law ? Of the individual 
member of society who frets under the new enactment, may I ask : Whence have 
you acquired that strong sense of personality which now asserts itself in opposition 
to law ? Does it not come from your corporate life, from your identification 
with the entire community ? Has not your country enhanced your personal value 
and conferred on you the rights of cilizenship ? 

“A man’s relations to his fellows are not addenda to his personality.” said 
Professor Henry Jones, forty-one years ago, in an article on Social and Individual 
Evolution in the New World, “but are the inmost content and reality of it. He 
cannot act as a rational being, except by incorporating them. Man grows as 
an individual, he dcejicns bis luivatc personality, by converting its higher ten- 
dencies into his rational purpose”. Herein lies the justification of the claim of the 
law upon the conscience of all the members of a civilized society whose legislature 
hinctions on a democratic basis. The laws it passes merely express the people’s 
own sense of responsibility for their own lives and conduct. In obeying them, a 
member of a democratic society merely obeys his own self. 

There are occasions, however, when the law overrides one’s conscience instead 
of being in harmony with it. The question arises : How are the rights of the 
majority to be reconciled with those of a minority ? Ordinarily, the majority has 
the right to demand that it should be allowed to give effect to its policy and 
decisions. It is, no doubt, likely to commit mistakes, but to it alone, and not to 
any self-constituted authority, can the right to make mistakes be conceded. Any 
other theory of government would mean coercion or frustration of the majority by 
a smaller group or groups. At the same time, the minority has the right to 
convert the majority to its point of view. This it can do by persuasion, or agita- 
tion, meanwhile bowing to the will of the majority, or, in rare cases, even by 
resisting the law. As in other matters, so in law, there are certain objective stan- 
dards of right and wrong. If, for instance, the majority seeks to impose its wdll on 
the minority by restraining the freedom of the people to hold meetings, or to make 
speeches, or to oppose in the ])ublic press the policy of the authorities for the time 
being, the resistance of the minority may take the form of a breach of law. If, to 
take another instance, a law is so outrageous as to offend one’s sense of ethical 
values or to undermine the basis of society, one w'ould expect an educated and 
intelligent body of citizens to offer resolute resistance. Such cases are, however, 
rare, and it would, surely, be wrong to include ‘in this category social 
legislation for the protection of people from the ruinous consequences 
of social scourges. It is, no doubt, easy on such occasions for 

individuals to cry that civil liberty is in danger and to condemn the 

law as unjust because their personal will, bent on individual self-interest or self- 
indulgence, conflicts with the higher social will. But they know that they cannot 
in conscience repudiate it. Such legislation may be an unnecessary nuisance ; it may 
seem fantastic and unworkable ; it may even be objectionable on grounds of public 
policy or individual freedom, biit it is certainly not something ethically obnoxious 
or politically outrageous, which one would justifiably refuse to obey as being re- 
pugnant to one’s conscience, or fatal to the integrity of free citizenship. 
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The fact that the conscience of the majority is in tnno with the law oiiffht in 
silence all further opposition once it is put on the Statute Book. Otherwise rWn 
cracy becomes a mockery Democracy, 1 need not tell you, presupposes a sense 
of solidarity and loyalty to common interests stroni*- enou<;h to admit of the ^ ® 
cision of the majority being: peacefully accepted. My young friends, I aimenl m 
you to-day, in the name of our Alma Mater, in the name our countrv in tho 
name of all that is dear to you, to raise that sense of solidm-ity to a sort of relio-inn 
and that sense of loyalty to a sort of spiritual faith. .Alay I also anneal to ™ 
to remember always that disapproval of the action of the majority should rmt 
allowed to stifle one’s sense of propriety. Agitate by all menus, whenever necessnrv 
but do not ]Oin those who on such occasions, give shocking demonstrations of 
unabashed adult individualism, opportunism and rowdyism. The ri‘>ht 
expression” is urged by them in self-defence, but the ‘'self is 
ing or defending unless self-mastery comes first. 


country, in the 

of loyalty to a' sort of ^ spiritual faith. '"iilay' I 'al^o ^ appeal \^oyoS 

” be 
ii’y. 
of 

^ of “self- 

not worth express- 

Young men and women of to-day, ye hope and promise of to-morrow T rU 
not know that I can recognise in you a band of devoted servants of society wl 
cannot all be great men, but great deeds are within the reach of all Great dcpda 
include simple acts of kindness and social service. Be our s]herc of influence wh«f 
It may, be it small er be it large, there is sure to be ample scope in it for lovinl 
service to humanity. If you wish that in future years you may be S 
to look back over the distance traversed, without remorse and feel 
for having lived a full and complete life, my advice to von is - loin 
some group, club or organization affording scope for sScial servSe 
If your college has a welfare league, take an active in its work If therp Ha 
none, get your fellow students to form one. Join also some other groun run hv 
older members of society, preferably a cosmopolitan association. Establishing contact 
and collaborating with tried men and women, you will learn the urinciolea nf 
corporate life and co-operation and acquire the team-spirit essential for workinlr 
]omtly with others. wuiiirng 

I would not, however, advise you to be in a hurry to joiii a political party 
By all means take an interest in politics, but take time before yon decide to throw 
in your lot with any particular political party. Keep yourself free to approach 
great issues affecting the progress and happiness of your countrymen. uninfluencS 
by the bias of party ties or of party passions. Eemcmber that on the day you ioin 
a party you pledge your word that that party’s thoughts and convi(‘tions s^ll also 
be your thoughts and convictions. There will be time enough to plunge into the 
whiidpopl of party politics, if voii care to, and even then you will be lucky if you do 
not find that you have fettered your judgment and mortgaged your independence. 

. . pass , out from the University, do not miss a single opportunity to 

pm a useful organization and to make yourself helpful to society. Eepay while 
there is time and opportunity, the debt you owe to it. What a golden oppirtimity 
now awaits you to assist m the work of spreading litcim-y among the masses of 
this country and educating the adult po}mlation generally I These neonle are 

it be given to each one of you to ^lench 
^ ■ n small group of them I Never ask, “where is the time ?” 

That IS the lefiige of the idler and the shirker, who though he lives rich and dies 
rich dies a debtor to society. Among the paperH of hfir William Jones famous 
linguist, Judge of the Supreme Court and fonnaer of the Asiatic vSodety of Bengal 
was once discovered a slip of paper on which he had inscribed a couplet shSg 
?h. twenty-four hours _o£ the day. I rommend fiaVcoupirt to 

a source of insinration to you : 

t--even hours to law, to soothing slumber seven 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven P’ 

The Annamalai University Convocation 

-5 . address delivered by Mr. H, C, Pavworth 

College, at the annual Convocation of the * Annamalai 
Univmsity held at Chidambaram on the 6th. October 19.‘i9 : 

+ 1 , rn? very great honour to me to rec-eive an invitation from His Excellency 

of^ the^^uiiyysitT^^^lf has Address this year on the Degree Day 

University pnvilw _ to be a member of Annamalai 

ymversity smee its foundation ten years ago, and it is a source of great pride 
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to me that His Excellency has been pleased to appoint me a member of the 
Syndicate of the University for a fourth period of service. I am, of course very 
conscious that^ the benefits Tvhich I have received from my experience on that 
Body far outweigh m value any services that I can have rendered to the University 

I crave your indulgence for these personal allusions, but I have made them 
for this reason— that I want you to feel that you are being addressed to-dav, not 
by an eminent outsider, but by a fellow -member of your own University " who 
naturally has at heart both your welfare and also the reputation and good 'report 
of the University which now lie largely in your hands. 

In this address I am not going to weary you with an account of the history 
and progress of education in India, nor give you a resume of what are commonly 
called educational problems. These, I know, have been topics with which 
others, honoured by an invitation to address a University Convocation, have often 
dealt ; and the air is thick with the dust of past and present educational 
controversies, I sometimes think that we have discussed educational problems 
ad nauseam, and the dust we have raised has blinded us, so that we have stood 
still, unable to progress because of the very pillars of dust that our endless 
controversies have raised. You, new graduates of the University, will want to be 
up and doing, so I prefer to offer you a few words of help as to how to use the 
equipment the University has given you, and as to what the society in which you 
will live for the rest of your lives expects, and has a right to expect, from men 
and women endowed with your privileges. 

A University is a Society created by rightful authority for the impartation 
of the higher branches of learning. Society, therefore, will expect you to be erudite. 
You have had opportunities of sound learning, and those with whom you come 
in contact and those whom you teach will expect your knowledge to be sound and 
reliable. Continue your reading, ever widening its orbit, so that the soundness 
and reliability of your learning may not fail. You must also be modest in your 
learning ; there is no creature on earth more objectionable than the intellectual 
snob. Remember that the subjects you have studied and in which you have 
specialised here are not the whole of knowledge ; they are not the last word that 
Truth can reveal. Y'ou must apprehend by experience, by contact with others 
and by friendly exchange of views the place of your knowledge in relation to the 
infinite world of Truth. Remember that no one nation, no one religion, no one 
society or constitution has a monopoly of truth. Eschew therefore intellectual 
pride and be eager and willing to absorb new knowledge and new ideas wherever 
you find them. Change your views and your opinions whenever the revelation 
of new knowledge and new truths requires it ; and don’t be ashamed to admit 
that you have done so. 

Addison once said “the intrinsic value of an old coin does not consist in its 
erudition.” He was using the word here to mean perfect workmanship. Your 
University’s first gift to you is erudition \ and I would say to you, Be modest in 
your learning, but be thorough and reliable in your application of it ; that is, in 
your workmanship. 

The second gift which your University offers you is Culture, which, though 
not an inseparable companion of erudition, may by assiduous training be an 
accompaniment of it. By Culture we mean the cultivation or training of the 
mind of man, his mental faculties, his tastes and his manners. When the 
development of a man’s mind, his tastes and his manners has reached a level 
which we may describe by the word ‘refinement’, that man has reached a state 
which we call ‘cultured.’ 

In the attainment of this condition which I have called ‘refinement’, it is 
necessary that all the three mentioned faculties should together bane reached that 
level. Intellectual brilliance, without a concomitant cultivation of tastes and 
manners is not culture. Intellectual superiority, mental cleverness, which makes 
a man what we call ‘brainy’, may be, and sometimes is, combined with vulgar 
tastes and boorish manners ; and thus the person merely equipped with intellectual 
brilliance is sometimes most offensive. A cultured man is never offensive. At the 
same time, I do not think it is possible to cultivate our tastes and manners to a 
stage of refinement without the aid of a well-trained, well-disciplined and well- 
educated intellect. “Culture”, said Matthew Arnold, “is the acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been said and known in the world.” Yes, education is 
necessary, knowledge must be acquired in the usual hard schools of learning ; but 
not a mere acquisition of facts and data, but an understanding and disinterested 
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judgment upon the best that has been said and known in the world. Not carping, 
prejudiced and offensive criticism upon the best that others have done or said or 
given, but an informed and kindly judgment ; a free play of the mind amongst 
the green pastures so carefully cultivated by the best of those who have gone before 
us. These may be found in the great classics, the sciences, the discoveries, the 
literature, the religions, the philosophies, the music, the paintings, the scnlptnres, 
and in many other compartments of that great treasure cliest of knowledge, which 
is OUT inheritance. In order to attain the rctinement of a cultured mind, a man 
or woman must have delved fairly thoroughly at least into some of these intellectual 
treasures ; for culture is not compatible with ignorance. 

As with a cultured man’s mind, so with hi.s tastes ; they too will be of 
refinement. A man’s tastes are his likings— the things he likes, the things he 
appreciates. His upbringing, his education, his reading, liis exi^erience, his hobbies, 
and perhaps most of all his friendships, will have made him like what is good 
and beautiful, and hate wdiat is bad and ugly. And he will have acquired 
an instinctive perception of the difference between what is good and what is bad, 
and between what is beautiful and what is ugly. This, I think, is what is meant 
by cultured or refined tastes. 

Many people, of course, have no perception of the difference between beauty 
and ugliness. In architecture, for instance, positive nglin(‘ss makes no impression 
upon some people. You have only to look at the houses they build, the churches 
they put up, and the way they furnish them or ornament them. In music, many 
have no discernment ; in literature, no taste ; in tlic arts generally, no knowledge, 
and hence no interest. But the refinement of taste is an essential in culture. There 
is, of course, no fixed hall-mark by -which this level can be recognised. But 
evidence of it can be discerned — in the things w'iUi which a man surrounds him- 
self ; the books he reads ; the furniture he uses ; tlie music he likes ; the friends 
he makes ; and perhaps in his dress, for, if he has good taste, he won’t over-do the 
colour scheme or exaggerate the fashion. 

Likewise, too, in manners, the cultured man will not over-do them, nor be 
affected. The refinement of his manners will be natural, not forced or artificial. 
He -will have charm and will naturally ]>ut others at their ease. He will not cause 
embarrassment. He will easily associate with anyone, and others will find no 
difficulty in associating with him. Truly, a cidlureil man 
“Can talk with crowds and keep his virtue, 

Or walk with kings— nor lose the common touch.” 

A cultured man or woman, therefore, will be ermlite, of deep and extensive 
reading, and of catholic tastes and interests. But he will be free from fanaticism, 
for his enthusiasms^ will be tempered by breadth of knowledge and vision. His 
well-trained and disciplined mind will be llexible like a sword of fine-tempered 
steel, the true kind of flexibility, which neither breaks under a strain, nor sacrifices 
to any expediency its faith and its principles, w’hich are its ]iower. Eurther to these 
two gifts of erudition and culture which your University offers yon, there is 
another without wliich they will be of small avail ; tliat is, the gift of Integrity. 

Integritas means something complete, entire, unimpaired, and so in its ap]>lica- 
tion to our gifts and our use ot them it means uprightness, honesty and fair deal- 
ing with all men ; steadily pursuing the ]>ath that lies before us, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. You have promised today that you will promote the 
causes of morality and sound learning, and that you will uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. In Matlras University, which 
is your mother university, the graduates also promise that tliey -vv'ill maintain the 
purity and reputation of the callings which they may follow, and that they will 
not deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise by making their 
knowledge, that is all their gifts, subservient to im-fl’orthy ends. Make this promise 
also your own, and remcmnei* these promises ; for they are sometimes forgotten. 
There is nothing more tragic than to see a professional man in disgrace, or to see 
a gifted man in power or position using his gifts, his power or his patronage 
unrightfully. Erudition, Culture and Integrity : with these three gifts a man may 
■well reach a high position in his life or in his profession ; hut he will do nothing 
common or mean in his search for distinction. Thus endowed, you may go far, 
and your work for humanity may be of infinite worth. 

We are living in troubled times, and the spectre of war has once again 
appeared and will surely bring its attendant horrors. All the efforts which have 
been made, and they have been many, to preserve the peace of mankind have failed. 
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Even the most con everted effort in this direction, the League of Nations, is amongst 
the failures. The League has failed, perhaps because it represented the govern- 
ments of the nations and not their peoples, so that Geneva became the meeting 
place of rival national ambitions and economic clashes, rather than of the good will 
which, m spite of appearances, is latent amongst the peoples of the world. Where 
nations and religions have failed, is it possible for the great sisterhoods of learnino- 
to come closer together and to find opportunities of service to humanity ? The 
universities of the world, those great aristocracies of learning, have kept so much 
to themselves and have never exploited those vast opportunities of service to 
mankind, which, if they could only come together, they would surely find. Amon^’-st 
universities all ivould be friends and allies : there would be no enemies. If The 
best men and women of the world’s universities could get together and broadcast 
their messages, they surely could convince the world, in the words of Lord Althorp 
over a hundred years ago, “that the phantoms of national glory and national 
triumph were not worthy the expense of blood and treasure by which they must be 
purchased.” This experiment has never been tried ; this league of erudition, culture 
and integrity has never been formed ; but I put it to you as a suggestion worthy 
of your thought.What an incalculalile and lasting service it would be^to all mankind 
if the universities of the world could liberate that good will which, as I have said, is 
latent amongst the peoples of the world. In the re-establishment of peace which 
must surely come, old methods may again fail. Above all other classes of men and 
women, cannot the universities, if they will, speak and be heard across the 
barriers of nations ? 

The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address deliverd by Sir Nilratan Sircar at 
the Annual Convocation of the Andhra University held at Bezwada on the 7th. 
October 1939 : — 

I am thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor of the Andhra University for 
inviting me to address the Convocation. 

My mind spontaneously goes back at this moment to the da;^ when the great 
Bengali religious teacher, fcsri Chaitanya, visited this sequestered region more than four 
centuries ago, to preach the gospel or Vaishnavism and by his intimate association 
with all classes of people, among whom he worked and lived, he forged a link that 
binds it to my Province. There are hints in accounts of his southern travel that he 
met powerful Vaishnava and Buddhist leaders on the Godavari side, which perhaps 
partially covered the Andhra territory. He also came in contact with many scho- 
lars of the Tamil race. Sri Chaitanya met many renowned scholars like Ram Giri, 
a Buddhist leader, Dhun diram Tirtha of the Tungabhadra region, Mathur Pandit, 
a Ramayat Vaishnava of Tripadi, Madhavendra Bhu] of the Nursing temple and 
Bharga Deb of Tripatra. vSri Chaitanya’s spiritual miniRtratioas were greatly appre- 
ciated over a large tract of country from Puri to Rameswaram, which certainly 
comprised among others, parts of the Andhra country. He not only spread his 
religion there, but coming across two great works, the Brahma Samhita and 
Karnada, discovered by him somewhere on the banks of the Krittimala, he got 
a new impulse in his emotional experiences, and enriched his imported knowledge 
with his own interpretations. 

I desire, at the outset, to refer to the wish for a separate autonomous Provi- 
nce that is uppermost in the minds of the people of Andhradesa. This is, I believe, 
a genuine and legitimate aspiration. You ask for this constitutional change whole 
heartedly for an adequate development of the part of the country inhabited 
by Telegu-speaking people. A glimpse into the proud record of the political 
and cultural achievements of the people of Andhradesa in the past fully justi- 
fies your ambition. Although your very just demand has, for the present, been 
rejected, it may be hoped that in view of the influential support that the project 
of an autonomous Andhra province has already received from different quarters, it 
will be realized before long, when you will have an opportunity for self-expression 
to the fullest possible extent. 

The establishment of your University may, in fact, be taken to be an earnest 
of the desire of the people of Andhradesa to take into their own hands the develop- 
ment of the cultural side of their activities and direct them along ^ channels which 
WOuW be conducive to a proper and adequate growth. It is gratifying to find that 
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within the short space of thirteen years you have been able to make very substan- 
tial progress, and that in addition to the moral and intellectual support that you have 
received, the provincial Government, generous and public-spirited citizens and 
enlightened public bodies have come forward to back up your efforts 
bv suitable financial support. The Maharaja of Jeypore has laid us under a deep 
debt of gratitude by his princely benefactions. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the present resources of the University arc quite incommensurate with its 
needs, and that if it is to be enabled to fulfil its obligations even to a limited 
extent, ampler and more liberal resources must be forthcoming. 

It is encouraging to find in this connexion some of the local bodies in your 
area contributing to the funds of the University. The examjde set by the Madras 
Government in accepting the priuciple that local bodies might contribute liberally 
to the University and that no objection would be raised by them except on grounds 
of financial inability is wothy of emulation by other Provincial Governments. 

I desire to offer you my sincerest congratulations on the emphasis that you 
have been able to place on the conduct of research. Your record of researches 
carried on by teachers of the University, both from^the points of view of quality 
brings you credit and confers on you distinction. That the teachers have been able 
to carry on research in such a wide variety of subjects as Economics, Commerce 
History, Politics, Philosophy, Telegu Literature and ditfcreiit l)ranches of Physics’ 
Chemistry, Technology and Medical Sciences, and also to contril)ute original papers 
on them, apart from serving as an inspiration to students, is a very hopeful aiu>-ury 
for the future development of the University. The results of your experiment 
of creation of new Chairs for really capable and competent persons, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with very great interest. If the 
experiment be successful, it would help the diffusion of higher reducation much 
faster than might otherwise be expected. The proposal for establishment of new 
technological courses in various subjects is a step in the right direction. It is gra- 
tifying to note that the Technological Department has won the Government of 
India prize for sugar technology. 

1 am happy to find that you desire to give to music a recognized place among 
the subjects of study. This will be widely appreciated because of its value in awak- 
ening and developing the aesthetic faculty, which is an important human gift. 
In fact a training in music has been found by educationalists to be almost as 
important as the training of the intellect through languages, scieiujc, mathematics. 
You are extremely fortunate in having a special advantage over others in this 
matter on account of the exceptional aptitude for music with which people of 
Andradesa are endowed. I hope that the wise step taken by you in this matter 
will be followed in other Trovinces. 

While dealing with the future lines of development of the University, your 
last report refers to the question of educational reconstruction. It appears that 
some time ago the Government of your Province addressed you on the subject of 
Secondary and University education and that after due <!On8iacration you communi- 
cated to the Government your views on the problems involved. They subsequently 
informed you that it was their desire to give early efiect to the scheme they had 
formulated on the subject. This involved the elimination of the Intermediate classes 
and extension of the degree course by a year. The new proposal, no doubt, meant 
a very important change. ’ 

In some of the other Provinces also changes of a similar nature have been 
advocated. In fact, the need of educational reconstruction in all its stages is being 
canvassed all over the country, and the question has engaged the attention of a 
host of educational experts and authorities and been discussed from widely differ- 
ent view points. There can be no doubt that the time is quite ripe for a thorough 
overhauling of the entire educational system in India and with the introduction 
of provincial autonomy it should be possible to introduce a well-planned and pro- 
perly integrated scheme of education from the lowest to the highest stage. In order 
that any reform that may be introduced in your scheme of studies may be effective 
it is of absolute importance that those responsible for primary and secondary 
education should be induced to take the needed step for improvement and reform 
along with any measures of reconstruction that may be undertaken in the upper 
stages. In order that a modern University may be able to fulfil its purposes in a 
proper manner and on an adequate scale, it is necessary that there should be a 
cl^r understanding of the conception of general liberal education, the University 
being the chief educational authority r^ponsible for fostering such education in 
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its area of oiieratioii. This is needed in view of the fact that there has been a 
considerable difference of opinion even among eminent educationalists as to what 
constitutes liberal education since the days Plato and Aristotle expressed their ideas 
on the subject. It is contended by certain critics that any education other than 
purely literary and purely scientific cannot be included in any scheme of general 
liberal education and that such education is beyond the scope of any university 
This has resulted in considerable loose thinking as to the relative importance of 
purely literary and scientific studies on the one hand and studies of so-called 
utilitarian or non-ciiltnral subjects on the other. There is also much confusion of 
thought as to how far the university is the proper authority for imparting technical 
education. 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead in his work, The aims of Education and Other Essays 
(1929), refers to the subject at some length. A national system of education, Prof! 
Whitehead thinks, should make use of three main methods, namely, the literary 
ciirriculum, the scientific curriculum, and the technical curriculum and that each 
of these curricula should include the other two. “What I mean is” he adds “that 
every form of education should give the pupil a technique, a science, an assertment 
of general ideas, and aesthetic appreciation, and that each of these sides of his training 
should be illuminated by the others. Lack of time, even for the most favoured 
pupil, makes it impossible to develop fully each curriculum. Always there must 
ibe a dominant ein]jhasis. The most direct aesthetic training natually falls in the 
technical curriculum in those cases when the training is that requisite for some 
artistic craft. But it is of high importance in both a literary and a scientific 
education.” Explaining further Prof. Whitehead says : “No human being can 
attain to anything but fragmentary knowledge and a fragmentary training of his 
capacities. There arc, however, three main roads along which we can proceed with 
good hope of advancing towards the best balance of intellect and character : these 
are the way of literary culture, the way of scientific culture, the way of technical 
culture. No one of these methods can be exclusively followed without grave loss 
of intellectual activity and of character. But a mere mechanical mixture of the 
three curricula will produce bad results in the shape of scraps of information 
never interconnected or utilised. Wc have already noted as one of the strong 
points of the traditional literary culture that all its parts are co-ordinated. The 
problem of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether literary, scientific, 
or technical, and with loss of co-ordination to infuse into each way of education 
something of the other two.” 

Prof. Whitehead considers that the antithesis between a technical and a liberal 
education is fallacious. In his opinion : “There can be no adequate technical edu- 
cation which is not liberal, and no liberal education which is not technical : that 
is, no education which docs not impart both technique and intellectual vision. In 
simpler language, education should turn out the pupil with something he can do 
well. This intimate union of practice and theory aids both. The intellect does 
not work best in a vaciim. The stimulation of creative impulse requires, especially 
in the case of a child, the quick trmisition to practice. Geometry and mechanics 
followed by workshop practice, gain that reality without which mathematics is 
verbiage.” 

Your University, I am glad to find, has taken the right course by including 
technical studies in its curricula. I have taken the liberty of quoting the views 
of Professor Whitehead, at some length, because he has dealt with the subject in 
a masterly way. This, it may be expected, should give a proper lead to our uni- 
versities and strengthen the position of those who_ desire the universities to under- 
take on a more systematic and extended scale work in the sphere of applied sciences, 
A reference to the late Thomas H. Huxley’s observations on the subject, expressed 
more than half a century ago, in his remarkably vigorous and lucid language, 
will be found both interesting and instructive. When discussing the question with 
reference to the state of technical education in England, in his times, he urged 
that the preliminary education of the student pursuing technical courses “shall 
have been such as to have given him command of the common implements of 
learning and to have created a desire for the^ things of the understanding ; ” that he 
“should devote the precious hours of preliminary education to things of the mind, 
which have no direct and immediate bearing on his branch of industry, though 
they lie at the foundation of all realities and that the education that precedes the 
workshop “should be entirely devoted to the strengthening of the body, the elevation 
of the moral f^QUlties, and the cultivation of the intelligence, and especially to the 
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imbuing the mind with a broad and clear view of the laws of that natural world 
with the comiDoneutri of which he will have to deal.” Huxley’s advice was as 
valuable as that t^iven by Professor Whitehead now. 

Let us turn bur attention for a few minutes to medicine and public health on 
the teaching of which your University has devoted considerable attention. 

It is quite possible that in the middle ages the systems of mcclical treatment 
prevalent in India were, in many respects, more advaiK-ed than those in vo'me 
elsewhere at the time. Although remarkable advances were made by the ancient 
Indian physicians and surgeons, who laid the fouiidalions of medical science in this 
country, these savants became bound up, in course of time, by traditions, with the 
result that knowledge, instead of progressing, actually retrogressed in the subsequent 
ages, and the eilect of this was that no important discoveries and no improvements 
were made since the ancient treaties were written. The ancient systems, however 
admirable, in many rcsi)ccts, were necessarily undeveloped, in the absence of a 
solid foundation of the basic sciences of physics, chemistry, l)a<*teriology, biolo'W 
physiology, pharmacology, pathology, hygiene, etc., and ran mostly on‘ speculative 
lines. The treatment of diseases was necessurily empirical, no corresponding 
improvement of these sciences having taken jdmm in Imlia during the nineteenth 
century when remarkable scientilic progress was being consolidated in the Western 
world. 


When the British came to India they brought ivith them some British 
Surgeons, who held charge of hospitals for British soldiers, chielly catcrin‘>- to the 
needs of the array. The need for training Indians in Western medicine arose out 
of the necessity of having moderately ]>aid Indian assistanls to these surgeons. The 
first medical school after the Western system had Ix^cn opened in Calcutta in lit 
Between that year and 18:35, when the Medical Colleges of Calcutta and Madras 
were started, medical teaching was imparted in the vernacular by transhitiiiff 
English books, as also by assimilating the essential features of the indigenous 
systems of medicine, by organising teaching through the agency of the Sanskrit and 
Madrassa Colleges in Calcutta. Although the first two medical colleges cstaldished 
in Calcutta and Madras wore founded in 18:3 >, they were atllliated to the Univer 
versity in 1857 and 1863 respectively. But it was not until l9iH3 that the need for 
the teaching of the higher standard was recognised. There arc now ten Univei-fliiv 
grade Medical Colleges in India, including one exclusively for women. ^ 


With the passing of the Indian Medical Council Act in 1033, attempts have been 
made to raise undergraduate medical teaching to a higher ami more nnif^m 
standard. The medical curricula have undergone many changes since 189^ wlmn 
direct connection was established between the Indian Medical College "and 
General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. O’hc Medical Council of India 
has recently made mathematics a compulsory subject in the prcmedical scionnJ 
course of studies and has suggested that the first two years should be occuniS in 
the study of professiona scientific subjects, with an introduction to clinical methndT 
and tbat no student should be certified as qualified for attending classes in tha 
clinical group ot subjects until he has satisfied the examiners that he has a com 
petent knowledge of the subjects of these two years. The Council has also righdv 
laid down that throughout the whole period of study the attention of the 
student should be directed to the importance of the preventive aspects of 
medicine and of measures for the assessment and maintenance of normal heiuh 
. Although the Indian Medical Council has done gmxi work within the short 
period of its existence handicap to co-ordinated progress in the teaching of medicine 
and surgery m India has arisen as a result of the control of thS bodv 
by the General Medical Conned of the United Kingdom. 

The special needs ot India and of Indian students must be kept in view in 
framing a medical curimuilum and m introdud courses of trahiina 

Indian students and Indian conditions should receive ;Bpcc.ial emphasis from tlfs 
teachers. A fair amount of research work has been carried out by^ Indian workers 
on diseases prevalent in this country within the last 4 or 5 decades : h^n^ 
Indian orientation to medical teaching can very well lie given now by those Xo are 
responsible for the same. Research is the sap of the plant of science Hence 
eveiy teaching institution must encourage research work among its teachers nnri 
students. Researches into the etiology and pathology of unexplamcd diseases and on 
therapy, partic^ of indigenous drugs, kould receive sntfaT 

attention. With excellent natural 'advantages which India possesses as reS 
her soil, climate and plant flora, and with proper and adequate training of %ung 
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Btudents in chemistry and allied subjects for handling these and other relevant 
matters, it should not be necessary for her to depend wholly on imports. Each 
time a war blockades the communications between the West and the East we realise 
our helplessness m the matter of the supply of medicinal preparations and 
chemicals. I hope the young generation which I see before me here will try to 
remove these wants in a large measure. 

_A time has come when we should give a public health orientation to medical 
teaching, and this should be in _ ponsonance with the needs and the environment 
which a student or a medical practitioner or a public health worker will have to 
deal with. Every medical student should be made to participate in public health 
activities as part of his training m medicine and public health. Public health diplo- 
mas are now granted to medical graduates in various provincial universities, al- 
though most of them at the present are post-graduate. Madras and Bombay are 
the only two Universities which give the B. Sc„ degree in Public Health. 

Let us now devote a few momenta in assessing the number of qualified medical 
men and public health workers needed to take care of and to rehabilitate the 
health of 600,000 villages. If we have to supply one qualified doctor and one 
qualified public health man to a group of three villages, we shall require 200,000 
workers of each category to put a well-considered scheme into operation. As a 
result of scientific medical teaching for the last 100 years, we can now supply 
35,000 qualified doctors and only a few hundred public health workers for the 
above purpose. If we go on at this rate, it will take for us another 200 years to 
raise India to an up-to-date world level. The need for rapid progress in these 
directions is, therefore, obvious. As in medical relief, so in public health, we 
should have field demonstration centres in connection with teaching. These supply 
a student with a ^ proper outlook about his responsibilities to the community 
without which he is likely to be a misfit. 

The Universities have tried to keep in touch with post-graduade training and 
research since the opening of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
in 1920 and the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health in 1932. While 
these institutes have many individuals as torchbearers for the rest of India, there 
is no reason why every university should not encourgage the establish- 
ment of provincial institutes for the purpose of a quicker output of the number 
of workers as •well as of the volume of work, for every province should need 
the services of a much larger number of qualified graduates in the near future. 
It is a happy sign that research work is being carried on in many of the Medical 
Colleges in India and your College, I am glad to nolo, takes a prominent part 
in this. 

With the establishment of provincial autonomy in the provinces, efforts are 
being made to give ofiicial recognition to the Ayurvedic, Unani and Homeopathic 
systems of medicine. The basic science of chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 
pathology and bacteriology arc the same all over the world. The present tendency 
to register practitioners of various so-called systems of medicine, lacking systematic 
scientific training of any sort, is a move in the wron^ direction. We do not call a 
barrister or an advocate now practising in India according to communal 
denominations. Science is progressive and must be the same throughout 
the world. The criterion of the right of a doctor to medical practice, or to 
the privilege of registration, must depend on the basic knowledge he possesses of 
the fundamental sciences of chemistry, physics, anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, 
pathology and of medicine, surgery, midwifery and other cognate subjects. No 
system of medicine. Ayurvedic, Unani or any other can get on without the help 
of modern basic sciences. There should be no spirit of communalism or oppor- 
tunism or false economy concerning matters of life and death of millions of 
ignorant and helpless villagers whom w'e have failed to educate or elevate- The 
question of prevention of epidemic diseases cannot be successfully solved, unless 
scientific methods of proved efficiency are adopted. How can we apply all the 
different systems of medicine towards this end ? The proper move should be to 
have only one medical science which has been worked out by the scientists all 
over the world, incorporating into it whatever good there may be in the indigenous 
medical sciences of the country. If this is done there will be only one medical 
register in the country which should facilitate the control of medical relief and 
sanitation for the entire population. It is for this reason that I am compelled 
to discourage the teaching of the so-called medical systems, without the help of 
the ba^ic sciences. If India is to achieve her jAace among the first rank nations 
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of the world, she must advance with, the help of modern ^ sciences and she must 
discourage retrograde measures of the sort that are being encouraged in some of 
the provinces, without fore-thought and imagination. 

Among the problems of reform that await soUition the most pressing is the 
use of one’s own mother tongue as the medium of instruction in place of the 
English language. Quite a large proportion of students are now found to be 
unfitted for the University courses. I’kia proportion has increased considerably 
with the growth in the number of students taking up college courses. This serves 
as a serious handicap to proper progress and dcveloiunent. Among the causes 
of this defect, the very unnatural _ practice of the use of a foreign tongue as the 
medium of instruction may be considered io be the most important. Dr. Eabiiidra- 
nath Tagore describes in nis picturesque and inimitable language the serious evils 
that have resulted from this arrangement. In the course of his Convocation Address 
at the Calcutta University delivered two years ^ ago he says : “We know of parasitic 
creatures in the animal world, that live and die in utter dei'>endenco on their hosts. 
They are able to eke out a living* but are forever crippled in the growth of their 
limbs and organs. Such has been the case with onr modern school and college 
education. It has from its inception been parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, 
though nourishment has not been altogether lacking, it has been obtained at the 
cost of all round development— so much so, that it has even ceased to be sensible 
of its own abortiveness. Accustomed to live by borrowing, it has come io measure 
attainment by largeness of debt : it has signed a bond of servitude to the thinkers 
of other lands. Those who receive such cdu(‘ation cannot^ produce what they 
consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of others, Ihoir academic success 
depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and their own faculty of thought, their 
courage of conviction, their creative inspiration, have all been enfeebled. It goes 
without saying that the only way of revival from such (dironic dcl)ility is by the 
assimilation and application of the subject-matter of education through one’s own 
language, just as, in order to incorporate food-stulTs into the body, they have to 
be chewed with one’s own teeth, saturated with one’s own digestive juices.” My 
university has just adopted the use of Bengali as the medium of instruction as 
also of examination in place of English in many of the courses in the Arts and 
Science Faculties. Similar action is needed elsewhere also. In this matter the 
example of Japan is of classic importance and should give us courage and 
hope. It is true that there will be dillicultics in the beginning, such as 

preparation of proper text-books, etc,, but these, it has l)con found, are not 
insurmountable. When medical education for Indians was first introduced 
by the British, the needed text-books were Bl^cedily proimrcd for the students ; 
judged by the results of similar use of one’s own mother tongue in the 
study and examination of the medical Biibj(;(‘(s in the lower standard 

of medical schools, there can ]>e neither any fear nor any misgiving as to the 
success of any enterprise in this direction. 

I have to address a few words of advi<'C to the recipients of degrees to-day, 
who are now ready to enter life as responsible citizens. Do not consider that I am 
presumptuous enough to think that I can say anything new or anything that you 

do not know.^ But I should ask you to bear in mind, above everything else, 

that the chief res])on8ibility for the future progress of the. country rests on you 
youths of India. It is true that you will have to work liard to achieve individual 
competence and advancement, but true social ctliciency can never bo attained so 
long as each individual is not prepared io contribute his best gifts to society and 
to enjoy advantages which society can offer him. In fact, this process of 
self-realization through social life is the best result of the cdu<‘ativc pr0(‘css. What 
is needed, therefore, is that you should foster a life of social service based upon 
devotion and a proper spirit of sacrifice. 

It must be your aspiration, as it is the desire of every Indian who loves his 
or her motherland, that India should not lag behind any country in the various; 
spheres of her social or national activity. Take, for instance, the problem of 
educational advance, the basis of all national progress. If India expects to be 
.treated on a footing of equality by the progressive countries of the world, the first 
thing needed is that the educational backwardness of her people should be removed 
within the shortest possible time. Other people have shown that it is possible to 
achieve this result if proper measures arc adopted. Now that responsible ministers 
of autonomous provinces are empowered to deal with all problems relating to 
education, our progress in this direction should be rapid. It is possible for you, 
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of the Provinces have alreadv shown th^ k,, ,7' joungmen in some 


of the Provinces have already shown the way by undertakinir such wo?i t:^ t +1, 
problem is of such importance and magnitude as to rmn^l 
scheme for comprehensive action throughout the entire countrv Tt? tffo ^ devised 
it is not out of place to state that among the remS al mcn.nL connection 

among educated men and women adopted by some 

overhauling and reorganization of the system of schools L ole coimtiies, the 

Anotherveryimportant_ sphere in which young medical graduates can under 

take similar welfare work is improvement of public health T havp nnaei- 

on the subject at some length. Those who hav^goL through 

report of the Public Health Commissioner oTlnT/Zsrhte’^y^^ho^ 

the havoc and how. extreme the. suffering that are caused by pre^mtibl^ Ld 
remediable diseases in India. It is possible to reduce the he^vv r? ^ 

considerably and to give relief to the unparalleled misery Ld to Jess that i JeauS 
to an incredibly laree nercentatre nf the a... _ caused 


^ A ^ percentage of the population, to a recent work A 

Century of Municipal Progress the editors, Professor Harold J. Lasld ’.nd 
pssrs. W. Ivor Jennings and William A Eobson, of the Universitv n 1 
London, describe how during the past hundred years the death rate ii Si 4 ind 
has been halved, the infantile mortality reduced by three quarters, and (^ho cm 


has been halved, the infantile 
which used to be a periodical 


1 • + 1 > niu T. menace is now considered to be something Teinnte 

and oriental.’ They further observe : "Gne hundred years ago people elnecM tn 
have the small-pox as now they expect their dogs to have ^istemner • M 

*w 1* n 0 «e hnnLel years ato ae 

Webbs have told ns nearly every person was either recovering from or siXnfeg fo? 
enteric fever ; now it causes less than six in a million deaths. The STn 


ions diseases and such diseases as tuberculosis have been reduced to praVrtions 

which would have boon regarded a century ago as almost Utopian. Th Je ire ffi 
which can be proved by statistics. We cannot prove in that way thf enormous 
increase in the comfort and coiivoiiience of the people. Nor can we wore .f th^ 
same way that without the devclonmont of ediieatioiial and relatecf seiiicea 
modern comniorco and Indus ry would be impossible. Yet a moment’s rSfon 
shows that.it must be so. 1 ho enormous developments in the technique of iiidasJv 
and of business administralioii have been possible only because we ai 4 not mirp ? 
a healthy blit also a litorate people. IndoA our wlJlo democriuo system Sts 
upon an educated cloctorato." A small state like Yogoslavia has achieved ^ silen- 
did record duiiiig recent years in the domain of preventive and remedial mpdiVnl 
relief to the population, and Soviet Russia’s efforts'^ hi such dSclio!” ,“itops 
uneqiia led by any other country in the world. What others have b^n ible to 
accomplish, wc should also be able to do, ^ 

It is imperative that the wealth of the country should bo adequately increased 
by proper measures ol industrial and agiiciillural development. This is^ needed not 
only with a view to removing the condUions of abject poverty and iiidcscribabirmisery 
111 which the vast mass of the pooi.lo of India pass their days, but also for coucertiu- 
proper mcasiiroB of national dcvolopnieat. In all this it is, of course, the primav? 
duty of Government to lake the initiative. But if you realize your responsibilitv 
you will be able to raider suitable help either as future citizens, or, *as future 
legislatois, or as public, servants or loaders of public opinion, or, in other wavs 
Where the people are iiuhued with a genuine sense of loyalty for their countrv' 
have an adequate concern for the commonweal, and are enthusiastic in their regard 
for the welfare of the general body of citizens, such a country or such a pMpla 
can alone be expected to prosper. 

It is a most tragic circumstance that while India stands in need of the 
services of a vast army of devoted and selfless workers, who could bring enlighten- 
ment to the ignorant and the illiterate, afford relief to the poor and the destitute, 
allay the siiffenng of the sick and the infirm, and develop in a proper manner the 
agricultural, industrial, mineral and other resources of the country which lie 
dormant, the energies of numberless educated young men are running to waste 
as m the absence of proper opportunities they are unable to earn a living and to 
become useful citizens. If the urgency and gravity of the question were fully 
realised, neitte the Government, nor the community would allow things to drift 
any longer. The problem is not peculiar to India only. 
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Elsewhere also similar conditions have existed, and in some of the countries 
comprehensive action has been taken by the Governments concerned to tackle the 
problem. The time has come when the Government in this country should also 
definitely recognise its obligation in this matter. Youths of India, if you 'are 
earnest and enterprising, you can play your part in the solution of this difficult 
problem. Inspired by a high ideal and by the spirit of devotion and service to the 
motherland, you can render material help, on the one hand, in the removal of the 
deficiencies and drawbacks that stand in the way of India’s advance, and on the 
other, in securing the conditions of progress. 

Before I bring my address to a close, 1 desire to refer very briefly to another 
matter of vital importance, namely, the need of effective measures for the protection 
of the people of India against foreign aggression. The sanguinary conflict that is 
raging since sometime past between different nations has brought home to all 
thoughtful Indians the utter hclifiessness of her peo])lc against any future forein-n 
offensive. For over half a century Indian public men have urged that propter 
steps be adopted for opening recruitment to the Army to all classes and sections of 
the population, in place of the present system, which favours certain classes and 
provinces against others, and that adequate op]iortunities be given for the appoint- 
ment of educated Indians in the higher ranks of the Army in sufficiently large 
numbers in order that India may gradually become self-dependent in the sphere of 
defence. This iiist demand has so far met with a very meagre response, xs^o time 
should now be lost in bringing into being a modern and efficient force manned 
by Indians, without any distinction of class, creed, or, ])rovinee, in order that the 
people of the country may be enabled to defend themselves cflecfively against 
foreign attack. Dr. B. S. Moonje of Nagpur, is entitled to our gratitude for' his 
ceaseless efforts for the establishment of the Ehonsla hlilitary Academy at Nasik 
the first of its kind started for military training, under non-oflk-ijil auspi(‘C8. It is 
desirable that Military Training shoula be organized in all the Universit-y centres 
as has been done in Calcutta, so that educated youngmen could be trained and 
would be prepared to protect their motherland in case of ne.(‘d. I’ho accounts wo 
have in old Bengali liter.itnrc show that Bengal was till the cighleeiith century 
full of ‘Telenga Soldiers,’ who were held very formidable in war. It should not be 
difilcult for you to revive your old martial instincts under ]n'oper conditions. No 
autonomy or self-government can be real so long as the ])eoplo concfirnod are not 
able to defend their country and their liberty against hostile assault and 
encroachment* 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address ddivered by f!ir hfripnidra Nath 
Sirkar at the Convocation of the University of Mysore Indd on the 25th 
October 1939 : — 

I am grateful to the authorities of the Universify and to my csf reined friend 
Sir Mirza Ismail, for this opportunity of mceiiiig and talking to you lim-c to-day, ’ 

You who arc of Mysore, are fortunate in liaviiig a (‘onsfitutional Uulcr, who' is 
loved and venerated, and who has devoted himself heart and soul for tlic amcliora- 
of the condition of his ])coi)lc. 

. You are equally fortunate in having at the head of your efficient and sympa- 
thetic administration Sir Mirza Ismail wdiom I have tlie honour of knowing since 
I came into touch with liim in the days of the Round Table Coufe.renco and Bro- 
ceedings of tlic Joint f^clcct Committee. 

It is not possible for me to avoid reference to the life and death struggle 
which is now going on in Europe. DifTerent jiarts of Ihc world and tlioir affiiirs 
are now so inter-coniiectcd, _ and our Country is so linked up with Creat Britain, 
that if civilisation crashes in Europe under assaults fi'om orute force, wc cannot 
but have far-reaching repercussions in this Country. 

This is not an occasion on which I can appropriately enter the Political 
field— but I cannot help saying only two sentences about the present situation. 

The popular and fashionable slogan now-a-days is *l)own with Traperialism” — 
but none but those who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloudland re- 
ruse to tread on terra firma, can fail to realise that as wc arc situated, it is a matter 
for thankfulness that we arc part of a powerful empire. 

Coming to the Convocation — every year over a dozen convocation addresses 
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are delivered in these days and yoiingmen are presented with advice in copious and 
possibly overwhelming quantity. 

I cannot hope to be able to tell you anything which will be novel, unique 
or remarkable— but at the outset of your career, after the termination of your 
academic life, you cannot help realising that you are about to enter a cold, hard 
and unsymiiathetic world, wdicre in every sphere of activity, professional or other- 
wise, there is overcrowding to a distressing degree at a time when the pressure on 
the land is more than it can bear. 

It may be a platitude, but it will bear repetition, if I sav that none of you 
can hope for any success in life unless you can eschew the folly“of doing less than 
or only up to what is just required and no more, 

I have no special knowledge of Mysore, but I believe students in Mysore, as 
elsewhere, provide a ready market for political exploitation. 

I shall be the last person to suggest that students should be ignorant of poli- 
tical currents of thought or of political events. But I do believe thiU while keeping 
in touch with them, in academic days the sense of proportion has to be preserved, 
and any active part in poUtic.s likely to interfere with legitimate activities and studies, 
should be discarded with a firm hand. 

It is however one of the hopeful signs of the day that students are more and 
more taking part in social activities, and in this sphere every one of us can make 
his contribution in his W'ay. 

Many if not all of you who are about to leave the peaceful atmosphere of 
academic life for keen and acute struggle, must have, 1 am sure, put to yourself 
the inevitable and obvious question, “What am I going to do Where competi- 
tion is keen and ruthless methods are to be expected from rivals, are there no 
maxims which should be our guiding principle in deciding the question of “What 
am I going to do” and “How am I going to behave” ? 

I may be repeating an often-told platitude, but I do believe that in the present 
day, nothing is so important as to remember that whatever your sphere of life, 
W’hatever duties may bo your lot to discharge, work should be done with whole- 
hearted zeal and devotion, even if that work appears to be drudgery incapable of 
lending itself to any eiithnsiasm. 

I mean no disrespect for our own people, but one cannot help observing that 
while wc are attracted by spectacular work, we have little enthusiasm for the hard 
and silent work, the inevitable and protected drudgery, which is the very founda- 
tion of all beneficial constructive work. Talking of the part of India I know well, 
I can say that, while it is quite easy to get up a crowd of few thousands for a 
political procession or demonstration, it is very difficcult to get up a band of fifty 
for toiling in an unobtrusive way, away from the eye of the public. 

I would like to make use of the present opportunity for telling you that in 
whatever sphere you may be placed in the rapidly deteriorating situation in our 
country in connection with communal and political dissensions, it is your duty to 
pause and realise what will be our end, if we go down hill as we are doing along 
the path of intolerance. 

It is an irony of fate that intolerance is runping wild in a country which had 
been remarkable for centuries for its spirit of tolerance. 

Iiinnmerable sects and beliefs nave flourished in India, often with mutually 
antagonistic ideas and beliefs, but yet their followers have been good citizens and 
happy neighbours, so very diferent from the present times when every community 
seems to be at the throat of others. 

Intolerance of today, though often professed on religions grounds, has its origin 
in the race for power, in the matter of securing jobs or advantages under the new 
constitution. I firmly believe that a person whether he is a Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist 
or a Christian should not give up the anchorage of his own culture and religion ; and 
I take my hat off equally to the Muslim or the Hindu or the Christian who is sincere 
in his belief. 

Each one of you, however humble, and insignificant you may be, can contribute 
your mite in purifying the vicious atmosphere of bigotry and animosity. Sincere 
and with firm conviction in your own faith, you must be able to respect the faiths 
of others. Being myself an old man, lacking in what is now called the dynamic 
energy of youth and the “revolutionary urge,” I believe that in society progress to 
be lasting should be wide-based and gradual. We have many ills to get rid of, 
but the maxim “more haste and less speed,” should well be remembered. 

I believe that today, at least in that part of India with which I am familiar, 
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indi/forcnce to our religion runs supreme in the liome iind this has resulted in 
instilling; in the youth of India, an atmosphere wliifli cannot he lieiieficial to the 
country! In sayine; thus, I do not include the ij,enerulity of our women to whom 
this remark does not apply. 

I have wondered thnnjjjh this is_a matter on whi(‘h T speak with diliidonc^e 
whether it is not ])OS3iblc in educational institutions, to i;ivc instructions on broad 
principles of morality and relis^ion, as every thinker will admit tliat there are 
certain lar};’e factors which arc common to all sy.'^lcms. So lon^ however as 
there is unreasoning' sus])icion in communities that their religion aiid culture are 
in dan.e;cr from others, such a snL!:i;cstioii will be impraciicahle. 

Students of today, who think that they Imve not all tliat they desire, may he 
interested to know the position, say forty years aao, when I had been pas^ina 
through my academic days. 

We had no unions, no eommon _ rooms, very little attention to ]diysical 
culture, and none of other facilities w'hich are <*oiumon features of University life 
today. We were not in touch with any of the professors undm* whom we w'ero 
studying, and most of them even barely knew our names. Without dilating on 
this matter, I think I am right in saying that tliero has liccu improvement in 
every direction, and you young men today, are hcltju* otV in many ways than those 
who preceded you, and your own University of Myson- has not been behind any 
other, in attending to the improvement of y<mr a‘‘:idcmic lib*. 

It is a pity lliat you arc not being addressed tvulay by any ]nMfound scholar 
or a renowned scientist, but one who lias been merely a Lawyer ami whose only 
chum to talk to you lies in his great interest in all allhirs eoniiected with students. 

I can realise my own shortcomings, manifohl as they are ; but I fei*! con- 
vinced that while each one of yon must struggle hard for what is called sueeess in 
life, yet yon cannot condemn loo much undesirable methods of obtaining tliat eml. 

Success and prosperity arc no doubt the idt‘al of all, but even in this eynieai 
■world, success by undesirable methods do not obtain n'.*ognition enmumnsurate wdlii 
its degree and extent, and the moral background however over-sliadowed at times, 
is always present. 

Those of you who have passed through this univ<‘r.sity and are fully awuirc of 
the arge advance made as also of the remarkable ])rogress in the tStalc of Mysore, 
need not be reminded of facts which arc well known and, I am sure, well ajiprc- 
ciated by you. 

That the State has tried sincerely to give increasing benefits to cver-iiKTeasing 
luimbcr of students is a conclusion which I have hirmetl from ri'ading your reports 
on Education, and other literature which had been so kimlly forwarded to me. 

A^ou have to thank the State and your Ruler uml he gralidul to them for all 
that is being done to you. No institution in this world is hut what does 

matter and evoke admiration is the constant ellort towards progressive improvement. 

There is nothing in any British Indian rro\ince wliieli enables it to say that 
they are in advance of your State and that should be a couHolatiou and a sourco of 
pride to all of you who belong to Mysore. 

To those of you who have attained scholastic Pma-ess, to them T offer my 
sincere congratulations. I equally oifer to you my best wislies for further success 
in future. And I conclude by hoping that imbued with trust in (UkI, reverence for 
learning, wisdom and age, with unselfishness and capacity fur hard work, you will 
be able to serve India and Blysore with _ loyalty and patriotism and I w<mld like to 
conclude by quoting from what w'as saiil in a iireviuiiH Con vocation address here, 
namely, “Never forget that it is the duty of every one of you to think and act in 
the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your iiorsonal lionour.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I comdude by wishing long and happy life to your 
Ruler, and Prosperity to the State of Mysore in which you live and carry on your 
activities, academic or otherwise. 

The Travancore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address tielivcrcd by LiniL €oL (?. P. 
Murphy, Resident, Madras States at the first aiuinal Convocation of the Travancore 
University held at Trivandrum on the 11th. November 1939 

You have chosen a happy day for this First Convo(*ation of the University 
of Travancore, coinciding as it does with the Birthday Celebrations of His Highness 
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the Maharaja, and I regard it as a compliment to have been asked to come here 
and say a few words. 

Iravancore has been endmved l>y nature with a wealth of resources. Its lands 
are fertile, siiital)le £()r wide y diverse forms of agricultural development : its 
forests arc extensive and valuable ; the full possibilities of its mineral deposits are 
perhaps not yet realized ; it is felt that more can be done with the fishinc^^ industry 
that at present. _ t, 

Travancore is served internally by an excellent system of roads and back- 
waters. It has Its own _ ports and access to the railway. Not the least of its 
advantages, irom the rioiiit of view of future development, is the Hydro-electric 
scheme which will proiitlc cheap })owcr and electricity. 

Those of you who have been born and have spent your lives here in 
Travancore, may he inclined (o take these advantages entirely for granted, and may 
even be asking yourselves at the moment why I should be calling to your attention 
such well-known facts. Jhit to me, after only a few months’ residence, the 
resources and future prospects of Iravancore seem noteworthy. 


During my service in other parts of India I have had to deal with States 
faced with prolilcms non-existent here in Travancore ; States whose prosperiry 
depended entirely on agriculture, but where the rainfall was scanty, and irrigation 
schemes impossible ; States consisting mainly of dense forest tracts, but so far 
from the Kail way that the timber could not be exported profitably ; States with 
valuable mineral depo.sits, which were being exploited by outsiders with little 
benefit to the local inliabitants ; Stales with natural resources, without finances to 
develop them ; ami what is mure ironical— States with sufficient finances, but no 
natural resources to develop. 

Travancore, liowevcr, possesses a problem of its own— an enormous and ever 
increasing population whicjh is already above the average of other parts of India in 
educational qualifii^ations. It is the combination of this highly educated population, 
with the great oi'portnniticH of further development of State resources which, I 
understand, nmlerli(‘S the inauguration of the University of Travancore. 

To you studenlB who are to-ilay receiving degrees I would say— above all— do 
not consider your dcgiHK's as ends in themselves. A degree, to your prospective 
employers, means merely _ that you have reached a certain standard in certain 
suiijects and if you rcgaixl h. yourselves as merely the first stop in your careers, 
you will uvtiid many disappointments. Your future will depend on your own 
initiative, on t.hc intert*Ht you take in increasing your own special subject, on your 
ability to correlate your knowledge with the demands of everyday life. 

The intensely practical side of scientific research has been demonstrated 
with amazing results in re<-ent years, Tlic jiroduction of Bubstitiitc materials in 
Germany has been carried to an extreme that few people would care to imitate 
willingly ; but it jirovcH licyond a doubt that with the aid of science, yon can 
convert an unwanted surplus, or material hitherto considered useless, into products 
necessary to the life of the community. 

As conditions vary ucctirding to localiticfi, the possihilitics of such an idea are 
endless. Tlic Japanese, in their H(‘arch for new food-stuffs. have treated various 
roots, plants, grasses, ev(‘n seaweed, never before considered edible, in such a way 
as to provide nutritious ft>od for their hungry millions. A chemical expert in 
America, pondering the problem of surplus of groundnuts, found literally dozens 
of commercially pnifitable uses to whi<*h it could be converted, including such 
unexpected products as varnish, paint, and plastic wood. Nor need you say to 
yourselves that undoubtedly these practical applications of scientific theory were 
made by men of great experience, with years of research behind them for the 
principles involved in the manufacture of the clectrolux refrigerator were worked 
out by two hjwedish students while they were still at the University in 
Stockholm. 


There would scorn, at the present time, to be great opportunities for specia- 
lists in some practical, or technical line, but you will not have derived the maximum 
benefit from whatever course of study you may have followed in this University, 
if you have not train ( hI your minds to think logically and independently. Clear 
thinking is particularly ne<’es8ary in this troubled world, where whole nations are 
being led astray by cahdiwonb, slogauH, and lying propaganda. The newspapers 
and the wireless seem at times to hinder rather than help the searcher after truth 
but if you read widely enough, and listen long enough to realize that there are two 
sides to every disputed question, you should be able to draw your own conclusions ; 

60 
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concliiBions that will be completely satiBfactory to you, since you have worked them 
out yourselves. 

You have no weapons to combat this modern propapianda except the clarity 
and power of your thou}>-ht process and a balanced emotional outlook. Let nothing 
else divert you from using your mind, however painful and prosaic its use at times 
may seem. , , . . . 

And now, to those of you who are about to start your careers as the first 
graduates of the University of Travancore, I oiler my iicarty cougratulatioiis, with 
good wishes for a successful future. It is an unsettled, exciting w'orld into which 
you are venturing, but for that very reason, your oi)portuuities may be unique. 

The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Professor Amar^iarh Jha, 
Vice-Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 
the 25tli. November 1939 : — 

I have just admitted you to your degree ami cliarged you to he worthy of the 
same. In wishing you prosperity and siici-css, renown and career of honourable 
service, I shall employ the words which the an(‘iont ]ireceptors of tin; land used in 
bidding farewell to their pupils : Speak the tnitlu Do your duty, Donat ncglcL't 
either your spiritual or your material welfare. Imitate oiir good dt'cds alone. Help 
others. Be courteous. When in doubt about your line of conduet, think of some 
good and noble person, and ask what sense of <luty, what kindness, what indepen- 
dence of public opinion, he would show in like circumstance. This is the exhorta- 
tion, this the advice. 

Most of you who are not persons of independent means am <loul>tIes8 woi'ried 
over the momentous question of the choice of your <*ar<K;r. 1 trust that before you 
finally and irrevocably make your (‘hoicc you will have many s(‘arclungs of your 
heart and will look around and finally decide to do what your manhood bids you 
do. It may be, not all of you will succeed in life. It may be, some of you will 
falter and fail. But it should be possible for each of you to feel that you have done 
your best, that you have put forth all the energy and enterprise, all the goodness 
that you possess. You can do no better than your best. U at the end of it all 
success does not come to you, you have abuiulant recoin peimo in the thought that 
you honestly tried. What will stand you in good stead, always but especially in 
hours of trial, is the determination that you will not say or do anything unworthy, 
that you will not abandon the ultimate goal for the sake of a moment’s triumph, 
and that in all your endeavours you will work fur the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

One word of advice I would venture to give to you, and that is that in all 
matters, whether great or small, you should try to undcrstaml as many noints of 
view as possible ; to put yourself in another man’s place ; to realise that the world 
is many-sided and truth has many phases ; to possess your own souls so that it 
may be said of you that your life is marked by serenity and calm ness that can 
withstand the pressure of a passing gale. Know your self. Ixiok within and act. 
Do not be swayed and overwhelmed merely by what others say. Hely upon your 
self. The still, small voice within you will be a surer guide and a more trust- 
worthy beacon-light than the many voices that tend to confuse and bewilder. 

It is possible that some of you may decide upon a political career. That is, 
of course, the obvious choice in any country which is gaining political consciousness. 
But I do hope you will recognise that that is not the only way in which a young 
man or a young woman can serve the country, and that others who are engaged in 
other pursuits are also, according to their lights and in their own spheres, using 
the talents that they possess, and advancing towards the goal which inusi: be the 
common goal of all, the progress and betterment and glory of the country. 

A few days ago we had here in this hall a cultural conference, and I am glad 
we had it, for I trust it served to remind you that so far as knowledge and culture 
are concerned, there are no barriers and no frontiers. Light should be valued from 
whatever direction it comes. A wise man of England said in the sixteenth century : 
‘T take all knovvledge to be my province.” He was a scientist ; a philosopher ; a 
lawyer ; a politician ; and a man of letters. His range of intereste was wide and 
vmed, and his learning encyclopaedic. One of the most remarkable men in human 
history, Michd Angelo, attaint eminence as painter, sci^ptor, poet, musician— 
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indeed, there was hardly a form of self-expression in which he did not excel. In 
our own country we have still in our midst the towering personality of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore— poet, dramatist, philosopher, novelist, painter, actor, musician, yes 
even politician and teacher. He does not feel that in passing from art to politics’ 
from music to painting he has failed to express himself. It is only the medium 
that alters. The personality and the message are the same. To those of you that 
are now leaving the University I give this message, that whatever form your 
expression takes hereafter, it should be the best expression of which you are capable 
and it should be an expression of your real personality. According to the excellence 
and sincerity of your expression and the richness of your personality will be the 
value of your contribution to the community. Poise ; balance ; harmony between 
your inner self and your actions ; concord between your life and the world without 
you ; a sense of the livcableness and nobleness of human life ; the joy that comes 
from the consciousness of service ; the peace that arises from contemplation ; the 
serenity that no shock can disturb— if you strive to attain these, you will indeed 
be strong and free and worthy of the “home that lies beyond the stars and the 
sea.” 

From the shelter and quiet of these walls yon go forth into the interminable 
wildernesses of the world, with our best wishes for ha])pincss and the true enrich- 
ment of your lives, I ask you to think of the University and her trust in you in 
these words of the poet 

“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living iouch is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 

knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evil away from my heart and keep my love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my 
heart, 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is 
thy iiowcr wliich gives me strength to act.” 

And so, Farewell 1 

The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. M. Azizul Haque, 
Vice-Chancellor, Cahuittu University, at the annual Convocation of the University 
of Patna held on the ‘25lh. November 1939 : — 

I am grateful to Your Excellency and to the Vice-Chancellor and the members 
of the University for inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address this year. 
Conscious as 1 am of my limitation and shortcomings, I wish your choice had 
fallen on another, more eom}H!tcnt and better qualified than myself. Anyone who 
has ever passed throiigli the jwtals of a University is bound to be impressed by 
the Bolcminiy of a Convocation, and I fell nervous within myself when I was 
invited to address the Convocation this year ; but I accepted your kind invitation 
as the symbol of your good wishes to the University of Calcutta, of which I 
have the proud iirivilegc and honour of being the vice-Chanccllor, and which not 
many years ago was also the Alvia Mater of the educational institutions now 
under your jurisditilion and care. 

Cm behalf of the University of Calcutta, I offer you our cordial greetings and 
best wishes for the future. It was not many years ago that Bengal and Bihar 
were linked together in a common bond of educational and cultural fellowship. 
Though administrative and political barriers have now separated us and will 
probably tend to create greater diversities and divergencies in the future, we shall 
continue to maintain our mutual feelings of amity and brotherhood. Separated 
though we may be as administrative units, wc are united on the wider plane of 
India, and the inner chords of a Bihari and a Bengalee may still beat in unison 
to sing in chorus with the jKict '‘*Sare Jahan se Achcha Hindustan Hamara'^ 

We meet here to-day under the shadow of anoter intei national conflict. 
Hope and aspiration in human hearts have yielded place to suffering and misery. 
All that had been left behind after centuries of strivings and efforts by millions 
of men and women laying down their lives and cherished as the priceless heritage 
of mankind is threatened with destruction under the devastating onslaught of 
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ruthless barbarism. Once again civilization is lacked with a new phase of human 
conflict, and behind the booming o£ the cannon and the hurried flight of the 
aircraft lies the anxiety of the world to preserve the landmarks of its cultural 
development and the fabric of its social and economic life. Men arc fighting to 
the last ditch with memories of heroes now no longer in the land of the living, 
in the interest of generations yet iinboni, not only to preserve the structure and 
framework of their national life but also to save civilization from a rude setback. 
To-day it is a war of ideologies— a conflict to deciilc whether the world is safe 
only for the mighty and the strong in arms or whether the smaller units can 
preserve their national existence without being swampc<l and overwhelmed by the 
strength of superior physical force. It is yet too early to visualise how the events 
in future will take shape, but let us hope that om-c again in an will emerge 
victorious out of the clutches of elemental i^assions and will foster a spirit of 
amity and toleration. Lot ns hope and pray that the time will (^omc soon when 
the world will once again breathe freely in an atmosphere oi i)eaco and goodwill, 
with kindly feelings to all, within a commonwealth in whic.h the sinallest unit 
will have the right to live in the fullest freedom of its self-expression. 

As I read the signs of the times through the events of the present war, I 
feel that this war is not without its lessons for us in India. If we read the 
history of Europe through the last few ecnturics, w(! immediately notice that the 
countries of Europe have in recent times developed themsdves primarily as 
national units— each highly organised and ellicient but constantly compelled to 
direct all its energies and efforts to protect itself from the hostility of the 
neighbouring states. Alliances, ententes and axes have been made and broken on 
mere exigencies of statecraft, and countries even with diametri(‘aHy opposed 
ideologies have combined together in the interest of self-prcHervutiou against the 
real or supposed hostile intentions of their neighbours. IvcUgion intended primarily 
to bring peace on earth has long ceased to unite the disi’ording elements, and 
Western civilization has so far failed to devise atjy nu'ans for cementing the 
differences and feuds between countries and races or for counteracting the national 
jealousies and rivalries feverishly sponsored in the past through various ways. 

At a time when we are still in the early stage of a new constitutional 
development, even though temporarily suspended in many places, with plenary 
powers of executive and legislative authority within the provinces, oftentimes I 
feel within myself whether we have not to guard ourselves against the OT)eration 
of similar forces in this country. If that contingency ever arises— and I pray 
to the Almighty that it may never come— it is bound to cornnle the very foundation 
of our economic and political life. It will bring ruin to our huxl and shatter the 
hopes of generations cherished through ages past. I'he Kmi>ire of Asoka will 
then be a mere name in geography, the Empire of the Mughals will only be a 
phantom of history, and the dream of all our heroes will vanish for ever. A 
certain amount of parochial patriotism must inevitably develop within the provincial 
barriers and is probably a necessity in the present conditions. I am never impatient 
of such parochial patriotism, provided there is nothing to w'caken our organic 
national existence. 

In reconstructing the provinces of the future— a task which the young men 
and women of to-day will soon be called upon to take up— we have to ensure the 
organic unity of India without in any way endangtning the autonomy of the 
provinces, the fullest self-expression for all the communities or the integrity of 
other fundamental rights. Thus alone will evolve the id(‘al of a National State 
for India. India is more a continent than a mere country. (Jreat Britain, France 
and Italy have each a population less than that of Bengal ; Eire, Holland, 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a population not even e<iuivalent to 
the population of some of the aistricts in India ; (Jernuiny in 1038 had a population 
approximating the combined populations of the United rrovin(!C8 and Bihar. What 
is to-day happening in Europe may in future be possible in this country. We 
have, therefore, to read the lessons of the hi 8 tui 7 of Europe in the interests of 
the future of India. The history of India itself bears tragic evidence of the 
danger of isolated states with no bond of coh<»ivc unity. With a highly developed 
inteUectual and civilised life, India could not withstand the wave of Muslim 
invasion even though individual states sometimes put up a most sturdy fight and 
a heroic resistance. The political structure slowly built up by the Mughals was 
Sflftjtered to pieces when the rising ambitions of provincial satraps could not be 
curbed. The problem of the future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the 
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integrity of the economic and political life of India as a whole, in the midst of 
free development of individual units and full self-expression of all creeds and 
communities. 

Graduates of the University, the duty of solving this problem will soon 
devolve uj)on you, and, 1 am suin, the genius of India which inspired the great 
Maurya King to send out his missions of peace throughout this vast country and 
outside, which strengthened the Im])crial Alughals in their dream of consolidating 
India, and which for decades past has been nurtured within the bosom of the 
poets and the philosoidicis, the statesmen and the politicians of India, will inspire 
you in reconstructijig the future of this country on the bed-rock of national 
solidarity. 1 feel- and feel very strongly— that the only way in which we can 
assure a great future for ourselves and for this land of ours is to ingrain within 
ourselves the feeling that we all belong to one great country and to spare no 
pains to make the young men and women truly and correctly imbibe the spirit of 
India, and prouci of our culture and hciitagc. No other question is of such para- 
mount im]iortancc to-day as this. The problem of unity among the diDercnt 
communities of India is only another aspect of the same picture. The Almighty in 
His wise dispciisation has })n)ug]it together within the four cojners of this country 
the great cultures of the East and the West. Streams of humanity, ever since the 
exodus of the Aryas from Central Asia, have come as foreigners and then made 
this land their own. Waves of various conqucsts-cum-eulturcs have come from 
across the shores and then vitalised the eulturc of India in the plains of this 
country. They came in irresisl.ibh; stream after stream and then lost themselves 
in tho_ ocean of Indian life. Like the land of Hid rising out of the ocean in some 
geological past, unmeasurable by any known span of time, there have emerged one 
great culture and one great people— the culture of India and the people of 
Hindustan. That culture to-day is neither the gift nor the possession of only one 
class, clan or section, but is the proud heritage of ns all. It was no idle fancy 
of the architect which preserved with care the ancient Bata Brikha within the 
city fort of the Muglials rit Allahabad. It is not a mere fact in liistory that the 
Nawahfl and Ihinces in the South wore the trustees of temples and pagodas until 
not many years ago. Cor centuries past the hymns of the Vedas have been chan- 
ted side ny side with tlie rG<‘i(aI of tlie Holy (^uran on the hill-top at Multan. 
The blue water of Ana t^agar looks across the holy pilgrimages of Bushkar on one 
side and Ajmerc on the other. I'hat rcpresciils the true traditions of the past, and 
let iis only follow in the footprints loft by giants of men in history and the 
mighty minds of the past. 

Not far away from this place where wo are meeting to-day runs past the 
Ganges in all the flow of her maj<‘sty. Breaking through the mighty Himalayas 
in a small ehannel, roaring and rushing tlu’ongh gorges and valleys, she reaches 
the plains of ilinduslun, only to be joined by innumerable rivers, streams and 
rivulets, and then, united in full strength and vigour Hows past cities and hamlets 
to meet the open sea. Jn ancient India she typilied the sacred river in the sacred 
land of the Aryavarta. 9’o-duy she symbolisca the spirit of India. Can anyone 
divide the waters of tlie (Janges into the waters of the main steam and the waters 
of the tributaries V Where <'an you distinguish between the waters of the Ganges 
and the waters of the .Tuinna or the Gogra, the Gandak or the Sone ? One country, 
one pco]>lc, unifying '.diverse creeds and cultures— that represents the history of 
India. It is only bv an a]iprnuch to all our tirobleras in such a spirit that we 
can attain the high tlestiny which awaits the future of our land. 

And here in India wc have everything in our midst that goes to make up a 
strong, united and powerful nation. Words have their limitations ; expressions 
fail me : it rcKpiireB the imagination and the insiiiration of a poet to describe the 
majesty of the snow-capped peaks of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers 
and the eternal beauty of the <lce{) blue oi.eans which wash our shores. In our 
magnificent rivers flowing past historic cities grown and developed by their banks, 
in the gloriously green forests scattered all over the country, in the enormous and 
probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resources, in the proverbial fertility 
of our soil which has attracted the wondering eyes of the world, and, above all, in 
our enormous man-power, wc have ample materials for*, the fullest economic and 
political development of this land. 

I have always felt within myself that it is by keeping the map of India in the 
background of all our actions, and in a proper perspective of the history of our 
past, ridi in quality and quantity, that wc can have the necessary inspiration and 
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backgroimd of the unity among the different ncoplcR inhal)iting this country. T^et us 
only have faith in ourselves and our past and trust in Providence to guide ourselves 
and lead us to our future. 

To-day I plead for this new synthesis and outlook, even though I am aware 
of the many controversies, jarring notes and discords. I'hey are mere passing 
phases. The sun will again rise up in all the refulgent glory of the day, the 
occasional cdoudbursts and thunders will soon vanish, and the little mists and 
fogs here and there will soon pass away. 

And I have no doubt in my mind that when that day comes, yon and your 
province will have a noble part to play. As I speak before you to-day, I sec a 
vision of the future, while the panorama of the past rises up in (duster before my 
eyes. Here, within this province, I see Gautama Buddha renouncing the Poyal 
Estate and the wealth of the Palaces, sitting beneath the Bodhi tree in deep 
meciitation searching after eternal bliss ; 1 see Asoka in the heig’ht of his majesty 
sending out his missions of peace and piety, and directing the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and breadth of this wide country ; the glories 
of Magadha, the splendour of Pataliputra, the cultural dissertations of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila, the diacoursos of Bilabhadra, Mahavira and Purswaiiath, the ]iowers of 
the Mauryas, the Guptas and the Pals— all appear Ixdorn my eyes ; T see 
Megasthenes appearing ))efore the court of Pataliputra and IPuK^n-Tsang crossing 
the rugged passes of successive mountain ranges to ixiy his homage and tribute 
to the genius of India ; I sec Sher Shah planning and directing the op('ning out of 
roads and the establishment of hospitals and serais from one (*nd of India to the 
other, cutting out jungles and forests, negotiating hills and roi*ks, and }>ridging up 
streams and rivers ; I see Makhdooraut ^^ulk Sharafuddin giving his learned disser- 
tations on the subtleties of Theology and Pliilosophy ; I sexj the distinguished 
Subedars of Bihar extending their princely patronage to arts and hitters, track and 
industry ; I see Mir Kasim valiantly defending the in(i(‘jK*ndcnce of Bengal and 
Bihar. As these scenes pass before my eyes, 1 see a vision of this provinc.c once 
again making its mark in the history of India. I see a cultureil people, valiant and 
strong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy and conttmt, able to read and 
write, the rise of big (dties out of xiothing forging furnaces and exploiLing the vast 
mineral resources of this land. 

“Ankh jo Kuch Dckhtee Hai 
Lub Pa Aa Sakta Neheen, 

Mahve Hairat Hun 

Ke Duniya Kya Se Kya Ho Jaegee.” 

And in that picture, I see you, the Graduates of this University, o<‘cupying 
the most pre-eminent positions— leaders of men, moulders of thought,' ]iioncers of 
prosperous peasantry, and, above all, builders of peace, amity and concord. 
Graduates of the University, to-day I raise that vision and that ideal before you and 
1 wish you God-speed in your march of life. 

The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address (klivered by the Hon’ble iSVr Shah 
Molid. Sulaiman, at the eightcentli annual Convocation of the University of 
Lucknow held on the 9th. December 19.19 : — 

Yon have done mo a great honour by inviting mo to adilress ilus Convocation 
of your young and virile University. I am grateful for the opportunity afford- 
ed to me to speak to so many young men and women, wlio all are on the thres- 
hold of new careers, and are charged with the duty of proving worthy of the de- 
grees oonfciTed upon them. 

In normal, peaceful times I might have referred at some length to your 
historic town, which is not merely a city of places and parks, but has for a long 
time been a famous centre of learning and culture, and still preserves in ite 
numerons structures of grandeur and beauty the great progress which its old civili- 
zation had achieved. Even in modern times, when engineering can boast of great 
feats, the fine architectural splendour of Lucknow is the wonder of the 
day. After the Mogul Kings of Delhi, who were undeniably great patrons of 
ajt and learning, the Court of Imeknow held aloft the torch of knowledge, and on 
the decline of the Mogul Empire, patronage of art passed to Oudb. Lucknow 
architecture is unique and distinct from that of Delhi, and stands apart in ita 
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desijj;'!! and te(dinic|uc. Tho civilization of Lucknow developed its own special 
characteristics of rehned tastes in dress and cuisine, speech and manners. Owinji; 
to the influx of population from upper India, Delhi could not keep its old polished 
lanp,uaii:e unadulterated ; but Lucknow has succeeded in preserving its chaste 
language, famous for the brightness of its style and sweetness of its diction. This 
is not the time for me to dwell on the beauties of Lucknow Urdu, rich both in 
prose and poetry, as you know it better than myself. Howsoever short may be 
his stay, a visitor cannot fail to be impressed by tho air of refinement that per- 
vades tho spoken Urdu of your great city. My object is merely to remind you of 
the greatness of the culture which you have inherited and which it is your duty 
to foster. 

As it has fallen upon me to deliver this convocation address at a time of 
War, I cannot help referring to the seriousness of the situation which weighs sm 
heavily upon us all. I am luldrossing ypu to-day when the British Empire s 
engaged in the active prosecution of a major War, fought to avenge the unprovoked 
aggression on a comparatively poor and isolated country, and to uphold her right 
to resist the use of force in the settlement of international disputes. Poland, in 
spite of her brave resistance, has been defeated and conquered ; but that has not at 
all meant the end of the War. The allies have given an unmistakable indication 
of their iirm determinal, ion to prosecute the AVar to a successful conclusion until the 
rule of force, which has recciitly threatened the world, is eliminated from interna- 
tional dealings. As a result of the new cult of racial superiority, the rule of the 
strong over the w('ak and the new doctrine^ that might is right, Europe has become 
involved in a great c.a1,aclysm. For sometime past, dark and threatening clouds 
had been looming large on the European horizon, finally greed and ambition 
brought about a sudden burst of the fire of bombs and the thunder of guns. We 
in India arc too far away from the secue of brutal conflict to realize the full gra- 
vity of the situation. The roar of <mnnoii is far too distant to reach our ears. The 
destruction and havoc (Miiised by bombardment from land and air and the miseries 
inflicted by tho sinking of passenger ships, contrary to all rules of maritime war- 
fare, arc obscured from onr vision. But as the War progresses— and it is likely to 
be a i)rolongcd ordeal -our duty to forget our differences, muster our resources of 
man-power and materials, and combine in defence of our country against all possi- 
ble aggression will become clearer to us. The British Empire possesses a huge 
population of more than one-fourth of tho total human race and the tremendous 
rcsoui’t’cs of oiie-fourth of the entire surface of the earth- Its strength would be 
irresistible if only we could ]>rcseut a united front. Wo must appreciate the 
imminence of the common peril, and unhesitatingly do our very best to avert it. 

Unforitinately India suffers grievously from a lack of unity. Our country 
is inhabitiid by a large number of communities which have lived here for 

generations, and every one of them is entitled to call this land its own, and yet 
differences lietwecn them appear to lie numerous and sharp. It ought to be plain 
to all of us that it is absolutely impossible to make progress in any direction 
unless all the communities agree to work together in harmony and 
for a common cause. During recent years we have had too many 

of communal sfiuabbles, and tho spirit which instigated them cannot 
be too strongly condemned. Not only arc there divergences between 

the major communities of India, but there have been clashes even among 
the various suh-groups of each community, too deplorable to mention. 
This very (diy of yours has recently been in the vortex of a religious feud, 
producing consideraiilo ill-feeling and bitterness, which make us hang down our 
Heads in shame. 1 would strongly appeal to you, my young friends, to set your 
hearts upon a happy solution of all such petty tangles. I have seen the world 
much longer than you, and I can say from my personal experience that there 
is no dillerenec, howsoever great it my appear to be, which cannot be 

removed by common consent, provided our effort to find an agreement is sincere. I 
am sure that even within the smaller range of your own experience you 
have come across cases where quarrels have been composed amicably owing to an 
accommodating STiirit, while others were considerbly magnifi.ed by an obstinate resist- 
ance to compromise. I hope that in the days that lie ahead you will do all that is 
in your power to set all communal and sectarian feuds at rest for ever, so that 
all inter-communal relations may be smoothed and placed on a solid basis of 
lasting peace and co-operation. , , , , 

Events in the world are moving fast ; and their rapid march should help 
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intelliu'ent and educated persons like you to learn in a short time what would 
othei^nse take a life-time to understand. What is wanted badly now-a-days is 
a spirit of tolerance-a ilnn resolve to live and lei live. 1 do hoiic that you will 
go out into the ^YOrld mueii wiser than ymir prcDee^sors, and more determined 
to create a better atmosphere than e^^ists at }>ri‘seut.. Nothing, I am sure, can 
prove too great or loo dillieult to be ae.-omplishetl hy a grouj) of enthusiastic 
youths, full of coididcncc, energy and enterpiiso, and hent. upon getting the 
communal question of India solved for ever. May you siic<*ccd where 
others have failed so far. Exami)lc in sin-h us in others, is always more 

effective than precept, and it will contribute C‘liecti\i*ly towards the success of your 
efforts, if you make yourselves a perfect emhodimimt pat.riotisin, completely 
casting aside all iiaiTOwminded prejudices, which have till now beam hampering 
growth of our national unity, rroclaiming such sentiments from public platform 
and the press is not enough. They must he translated int.) pracli<‘C ami imbibed 
in your very life. If we cherish brotherly feelings towards one another, and are 
svmpatlictic, fair and just to others, in spite of our lelinions diliercnees, our generous 
and cordial relations will be reciprocated. But for creating national unity Ihrogh com- 
munal harmony, sincerity of intcnlion and lionc.^ty of purpose are absolutely 
essential ; and this sincerity should ]>c shown not only in poii(u>al matters, but 
also in the affairs of cvery-day lile. Hinecrity bi'.:cls contidem-e, while even the 
slightest suspicion of insincerity is bound to vitiate all our good <>{rorts and end 
in failure. And to inspire such eonfido.nco, strict sincfu-ity, both in word and deed, 
is essential in all mutual dealings. Frank, uncfpiivocal and sti-uighlforward conduct 
in relations between man and man will ensure sucechs. In erealing a proper 
atmosphere of communal harmony and good-will our rnivcrsitics have a great 
part to play. Your doors are open to students of all <'ommuuiues, ehiss{*H, castes 
and creeds. You ought to associate togetinn- on a basis of perfect equality and 
trustful comradeship. If you, my young fiionds, with ymir cdu>*ation ami culture, 
begin to cultivate the hal)i( of mutual trust ami eo-operation uml prove that your 
conduct is inspired by a real generosity of mimi, the future of our country will bo 
fully assured. 

Practical politics should not at this stage enter into tlio programme of your daily 
lives as you are still being trained for leadership in the various spheres of our 
national life. While in the University, y<ni should {irepar<‘ yourselves for the 
great struggle of life that lies ahead. Tins is just th«i peruxl f )r u pemudul pursuit 
of your academic studies, with your mimls lixctl on tlio main (»hj<‘et of aetpdring 
useful knowledge. It would be premature on your part to divert your attention to 
other activities now, as the time will come soon, when after passing out of the 
University you shall have to take your fullest share in the; a<'tive drama of life. 
JVnd just because yon wish to play your part well in the fullness of time, you 
shovdd at present refrain from active participation in puliiicH in order to devote 
yourselves to that intensive preparation without which you cann£>t safely guide the 
destinies of your country. 

Tjast year at the Agra University Convocation I had an opj>ortunity of referring 
to the typo of primary education most suited to our needs. New experiments in 
this line are being trietl in all countries, iiieluding tnir own, for a sonml scheme 
of basic education is the common concern of all count ries, I do not to-day propose 
to discuss the theoretical aspects of this scheme or to advaneo arguments for or 
against it. As I then said, “it will he more just to giro it a fair trial and watch the 
result”. It is only after the experiment has been tritsl sometime that we can be 
in a position to ju<lgc how far its products are really better suited for the duties 
of life than the products of the older system. I myseH have always besen a strong 
advocate of an industrial and practical bias being given to our education, but I 
have also ventured to sound a note of warning against sm-h a basis being over- 
emphasized at the cost of real learning. Education, after all, is education, and its 
principal objects are mental and moral training and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 

On this occasion I propose to confine my remarks mainly to the burning 
question of Adult Education. We can best realize the immensity of this great 
problem by keeping in mind the unfortunate fact that the i>er<*entage of literacy in 
India as shown by the last census was only B%- The great bulk of our p^plo do 
not even know how to read and write, and neevlleas to add, illiteracy goes hand in 
hand with ignorance, and all the ills that an ignorant mind is heir to. Compulsory 
primary education cannot by itself solve the problem. With the appalling ignorance 
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and illiteracy, our proc:reBs in education will of necessity be very halting and slow 
if we ignore the grown-up people and concentrate our attention solely on the edu- 
cation of children. Without a system of education, we shall have to wait for over 
a generation, perhaps for several generations, before the percentage of literacy can 
be substantially raised. It will take decades for children to grow up and replace 
their elders ; even then illiteracy will not be completely removed because a lar^'e 
number of young iieoplc who have finished their primary school training will 
always be lai)sing back into illiteracy and forgetting all that they have learnt. In 
order to accelerate our progress, we must remove from our path the obstacles which 
uneducated parents pla(*.e in the way of their children. It is only by educating 
the father and the mother that you can educate the children. But we need not 
despair of educating the ]narents, as they possess a maturer mind and are able to 
learn more quickly than children of tender age. Educated adults are sure to help 
us in seeing that their children are properly educated. 

Adult Education does not mean rudimentary literacy, as mere literacy is not 
education. Education is a wider word than literacy and iindiides general knowledire 
and information as well, also the rudiments of culture and polite'^ manners. Adult 
literacy is incxtrical)ly^linked up with the political, soeial and economic advance- 
ment of a country. With the expansion of franchise, api)roaching adult sufferage 
adult literates capable of exercising their rialit of vote are all the more indispen- 
sable to the country. It is also to be hoi)ed that by the spread of adult education 
much of the sunbring of the Indian people due to poverty and ignorance will be 
greatly mitigated. Nor must wc forget the immense work that remains to be done 
for improving our civic life by concentrating attention on better public health, 
improved sanitary conditions, better housing, ^ happier family life, the removal of 
intemperance and the proper utilization of leisure hours. The presence of some 
three hundred million illitorat.c souls in the country is not only a serious handicap 
in our progress, it is political and social disaster. 

EiForts to remove illiteracy have been made for a long time, but only during 
recent years there has been a marked revival of interest in adult educational activi- 
ties. It is gratifying to find that all the ITovincial Governments, including our 
own, ha'^c taken uy the question of Adult Education in right earnest. Bihar, under 
the guulanc,c of its last hlinistcr of Education, i)r. vSyed Mahmud, held the honour 
of being the first IToviucc to start a literacy campaign on a province-wide scale 
and giving the lead to other Broviiicos. Mr. Hampurnanand, the ex-Minister of 
Education, also desorvijd c.ongratuhitions of these ITovinces for the provincial 
campaign against mlult illiteracy which he launched early this year. The hearty 
response which this appeal roc.eivcd was very encouraging and augurs well for the 
future. Adult Education should form an integral part of our plan or national recons- 
truction. Weli-dclincd schenuis of primary education and adult education will go 
a long way towards solving the luoliiem not only of ignorance and illiteracy but 
also of unemployment, bporndic attempts may be laudable, but these cannot 
produce their full results unless there is a well thought-out plan for carrying on 
adult edu(‘ation both on an all-India and Brovincial basis, and co-ordinating the 
work of the various adult educational organizations in the country. The need for 
seeming the co-operatiou of all such bodies and associations in the common attempt 
to make adult education a thmiinant concern of the educated people led to the 
formation of the All- India Adult Education Conference last year. Its second 
session, held last week in Bihar, has met with a great success. The All-India Adult 
Education Confcrenc,c has already given a lead in this matter, and it is to be hoped 
that our young men and women will endeavour to form Adult Education Societies 
all over the c.ountry and do their utmost to lu'oraote the rapid growth of such 
education. Unless wc have a large and united body of enthusiastic workers for 
establishing adult education centres in every important locality, no big scheme of 
this kind cati ever succeed. On the oilier hand, if all our graduates and under- 
graduates were determinetl to spare some time for helping such organizations, the 
task will indeed bo easy to accomplish. 

(h’own-up people, who arc engaged in their avocations of life, cannot be 
expect^ to join a day scliool. Eor the progress of adult education, the only 
available course is the establishment of night sehoolB, _ As teaching in such schools 
will be outside the ordinary business and oliice hours, it will be easy for educated 
persons to help in the work. But we must remember that the merely mechanical 
work of reading and writing will not be sufficiently interesting to grown-up 
people, unlesa it is facilities for learning something directly 
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beneficial to them in their every-day occupations, or of intercHt to them as men 
and citizens. It cannot be expected that grown-up men and women after a hard 
day’s work will apply their minds ioyfully to the study of the al])habet or the 
mysterious combination of letters and sounds. But if teachers wore to combine 
with such teaching something of everyday knowledge which may ha of use to them 
in their actual occupations of life, greater enthusiasm for adult education will be 
forthcoming. In addition to the night classes there should also be holiday courses 
which educated men and women can conveniently undertake to give. 

You, the enlightened elite of the young generation, are in a position to 
initiate a mass literacy movement and to guide other workers in the lield. Patriotic 
young graduates like yourselves can best occupy your spare time in propagating 
mass adult education at important centres.^ Even under-graduates can to a large 
extent help in this great movement. Their vacations, which often are utterly 
wasted without any advantage to themselves or anyone else, can be suitably em- 
ployed in carrying on social and educational work in the remote corners of the 
country where they pass their holidays. 

Educational work to be productive of good and pemaiient cflbct must he foun- 
ded on voluntary efibrt without any desire for pecuniary gain. A fully paid staff 
for a wide-spread system of adult education cannot be procured, if success is to 
be assured, educated persons will have to volunteer their services. tStudents 
must serve as volunteer workers and organizers of the movement for they are to 
be the pioneers of tomorrow. Considering the enormous man-power of our 
country there should really be no dearth of men willing and capable to help in 
such social work, I have every confidence that if a proper appeal is made to the 
educated classes, there will be a hearty response and a willing co-operation in 
such noble work. There is no reason why a sufficiently large number of qualified 
persons should not be ready to offer their honorary services. What greater reward 
can self-less educated volunteers expect than the spiritual satisfaction of having 
rendered a vital service, howsoever small their individual portion, for the uplift 
of their country-men and country-women ? It is a programme that should appeal 
to all, to the young and to the old, to men as well as women, who all can help 
according to their means and circumstances. I see in the uplift of the adult 
mass of India a great possibility for the future of our cmuitry. Judging from 
the way the work has been taken up in all the Provinces, both by offuuals and 
non-officials, I think that we should before long, if wo arc true to the light that 
is within us, be able to rouse the dumb millions of India to a sense of their 
dignity and self-respect, enlighten them with the tonffi of knowle<igc, infuse intx) 
them a spirit of equality and brotherhood, break down all }>arricrH of RUi)crstit,ion 
and evil practice, and help to alleviate unnecessary siiffering due to avoidable 
physical diseases. The way for a greater degree of social and economic, welfare 
of the Indian people will thus be prepared. 

Instead of discussing the policy and objectives of secandary and university 
education, I would rather like to utilise the time at my disposal in making a 
personal appeal to you, young men and women, who have received your degrees 
and diplomas today and are about to enter upon your life careers. Your position 
my young friends, is vastly different from those who took their tlegrees and diplo- 
mas a generation earlier. While still receiving your cdiu'ation you ’must have been 
alive to the great need of a wide expansion of adult etiucation, and you must be 
aware of the various stages through which this new campaign has passod and of 
the implications which are envisage<l by it. I hope that you arc imbued with the 
spirit of the new order of things and that, while entering upon yonr lives’ pursuits 
you would do your very best to help in advancing it. As educated citizens it is 
your duty to further the cause of education in our country, and to help all educa- 
tional workers in their sincere efforts to carry light and learning to the masses I 
trust that every one of the graduates and the under-graduates present here would 
make up his mind to create a healthier educational environment around him and 
to spread to his utmost cap^ity the knowledge he possesses so that our national 
objective may be speedily achieved. 

But this alone will not exhaust all your duties and responsibilities towards 
your fellow-country-men. The growth of political consciousness in India as a 
result of the mtrodueiion of wide constitutional reforms, with an adequate measure 
of provincial autonomy, has very largely increased the range of our duties to the 
State and the country. Larger measures of reform have alcady been promised. 
Greater rights and pnvil^es that are to come will inevitably impose corr^ponding 
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duties and obligations. There is much that can be done by educated men and 
women in the political, educational and social spheres, and a very heavy load of 
responsibility lies on them all. If educated people were determined to help their 
country-men there are innumerable avenues to which they can direct their efforts. 
Whatever else you may lack in life, you will never lack a sphere of service to your 
fellow-men. A very large number of questions vitally affecting our lives as social 
beings await our attention, and it will be you, my young graduates, who will in 
the years to come be called upon to solve them. 

Due to ignorance and poverty our people possess wasteful habits ; uneconomic 
social usages are the order of the day. The heavy indebtedness of the working and 
peasant classes has called forth some measures of relief, but many more measures 
are needed if their misery is to be even partially allayed. Unless its root causes 
are removed, economic and social discontent is bound to grow and may lead to 
dangerous upheaval. We must boldly and with fixity of purpose attack this serious 

P roblem of poverty with a missionary's zeal. Young educated persons, with virile 
lood running in their veins and endowed with vigorous and fertile brains, can, if 
so disposed, render an everlasting service to their country and their people. They 
can attend to their poor brethren in unhygienic and insanitary surroundings on the 
Indian country-side, which are eating away their vitality. They can equally 
alleviate the sufibrings and try to better the possible conditions of life 
in the crowded dwellings of our labouring classes. By continued work in urban 
and rural areas we can do a great deal to awaken our people to a sense of better 
living. The Provincial Governments supported by the Central Government have 
given a big lead in this direction. But these efforts must be supplemented by the 
voluntary activities of our educated classes if the general level of our people is to 
be raised at a quicker pace and a better standard of living produced all round. 
Here lie fields of activity for your young graduates, where you can do some noble 
work, no matter in what avocation of life you may be placed hereafter. I am certain 
that a few hours spent every week in such social or educational work will in no way 
interfere with your ordinary duties, whether as an employee, a professional man, 
a trader, a landlord or a worker ; indeed it will add to your prestige and, what is 
more, give you personal satisfaction of having done your bit of duty in this world. 

Whatever your position in society or your avocation of life may be, there will 
always be numerous lines of pursuit for you to select from : finding work for the 
unemployed, helping the sick and the needy, rendering social service in times of 
natural calamities, epidemic visitations, famines, draughts, earthquakes and floods, 
indeed, misfortunes which for a country like ours are too numerous to mention. 
These disasters cause wide-spread misery and call for spontaneous voluntary social 
service. Wc have in India large crowds gathering at fairs and festivities, which 
need the tender care and guidance of our educated men. Thousands of people 
among the }K)orer classes die every year for want of proper medical aid in their 
ailments. A very large part of our charity is even wasted on active able-bodied 
men, while the needy and the deserving are left to starve. Much can be done if 
charity were directed into proper channels, and individuals in need are helped not 
directly by donors but tnro\igh deserving institutions and organizations, which 
can undertake the unpleasant nut necessary task of scrutinizing the claimants before 
giving them relief. These are only some of the channels of activity into which 
your energies can flow. With your active mind and body, with your intellectual 
power and youthful strength, you can undoubtedly render a real and abiding 

f atriotic service, without in the least interfering with your ordinary occupations, 
t would ])e nothing short of a moral tragedy if you go through your life earning 
your livelihood but without any vital consciousness of the moral claims which man 
has upon man. If you have a will, it will not be difficult for you to find a way. 
But our efforts will produce their maximum results only if they are co-ordinated. 
To secure this, organizations of educated young men and women should be formed 
for allotting duties to separate groups of wortes, so that such division of labour 
may i)roduco the maximum of benefit. Civilization, popularly so called, is the 
miracle of planned labour and co-ordinated effort. 

Of course, such service should be voluntary and honorary, and on a moral 

E lane, quite difibrent from mercenary service for which remuneration is paid. 1 
ope and trust that your aim in education has not been the mere acquisition of 
gold, though of course the betterment of your pecuniary prospects is a natural and 
commendable desire. Our young graduates will be rendering a great disservice to 
their genius as well as to the cause of education if their future lives are devoted to 
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notWiig but personal promotion and pecuniary advaniages to themselves. Social 
service can never be measured by material gain. U confers a great spiritual l)enefit 
on him who renders it and gives material benefit to those who arc helped. Life is 
more than a mere pursuit of bread and butter ; the satisfaction for having been of 
some use, over ana above the ordinary routine work in which one is employed, is 
the salt of our lives. Let us make it a point to do as niindi honorary etincational and 
social work as lies in our power, side by side with the duties of our ordinary occupations. 

We have to take a broader and far-sighted view ; the vital problems of life in 
this country call for a national solution in which individual gains and losses alone 
do not signify much. The great problem of Indian poveriy, for^ instance, cannot be 
solved by adding a few more wealthy ncoplc to the community ; the root causes, 
which go to encourage wasteful habits ami uii-cconomic li\ing while the available 
sources of income are neglected, have to lie removed. Accumiilafiun of wealth very 
often means only a change of hands. Frequently a man grows rich by 
merely transferring wealth from other hands into his own. Accumulation 
of individual capital, not seldom, entails a transfer of mom'v from the many to the 
few. On the other hand, there arc productive means of livelihood which add to 
the nation’s wealth. You will add very greatly to the richness of onr conn try if 
you can teach the peasant to produce two olailea of corn where he produces one 
only, and this you may well he able to do side by siile with the process of 
enriching yourself by productive enterprises heneti.-ial to vfmr family and 
your country. Young graduates I You have learnt a number of Kn]>jectH at this 
University and you owe it to your alma mater nor to fail to turn all this knowledge 
to practical use in your future careers. Let not all the lime and energy that you 
have spent in acquiring knowledge go waste, lot not all your learning be lost to 
you and forgotten after you have passed out of this rniversity. 'rurn these into 
practical use, so as to serve the educational, social aiul economic neeils of yonr country. 

You arc entering into a new world, my young friimds, which is vastly differ- 
ent from that in which you started your education. Life is becoming very varied 
and extensive, and the struggle for existence much nn^rc stern and arduous now 
than it was a generation ago. No doubt there arc many more openings and a 
vaster range of opportunities today than there w’orc ever bufi)re, hut the number of 
qualified men in tne field has also increased enornumsly, so that, unemployment 
continues to be as acute as before. The supply of educated and qualilHitl persons 
exceeds the demand by far. The lest of ability in all avenues is therefore slilfer and 
more difficult. Nevertheless, these facts shouhl not di.4ieart<*n you because there will 
always be a place for persons possessing energy, tact and enterprise ; and I ean assure 
you that these valuable and great qualities are more in demand tialuy than they were 
in the days when services were secured by infiucnliul recommendations and high- 
class references. 

Academic distinctions will no doubt go n long w’ay towards obtaining for you 
suitable employments in the various walks of life. They are ready passports for 
men who have had distinguislied university careers. Hut let not those who have 
not been able to secure a first-class at their exami[iationa in the least lose heart. 
Examination, it is often saitl, is no test, of merit, it is certainly not the exclusive 
test. The vast majority of men who in their fuuire carctu's have risen to high 
positions w’crc not necessarily men with di-stinguished university records. The 
reason is obvious. The modern system of examination, although perhaps tlie best 
in the circumstances, is unfortunately more a test of memory than intelligence, 
and so long as the method is not changed and access to bocjks allowed, it must 
ever remain so. As a consequence, students j>osHessing more, tenacious memories, who 
can cram up their subjects well, succeed in doing better than some who may be really 
superior to them in intelligence. Hut after the initial advantage gained by the brilliant 
success at the examinations, this superiority wears off, and as years pass on, the 
man with greater intelligence, tact and ability is easily able to surpass his 
more distinguished competitors. The mere fact that some of you have obtained a 
third-class in your examinations should not dishearten you as that is no obstacle 
to your being efficient professionals or auecessful business-men. By your merit and 
hard work you can certainly live and prosper in the world. Honesty, character and 
determination will win for you high places for which you can confidently aspire. 
Talents and qualities like these will win for you desired Buccess. If you possess 
the necessary perseverance as well as firmness, a steady and progressive career lies 
ahead of you. No matter in whatever sphere of life you may be placed, your Univer- 
sity expects of you to behave honourably, so that it may justly feel proud of you. 
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I thank you for yonr kindness in inviting me to deliver the Convoeation 
Address at the Aligarh University this year. I consider it a great privilege to be 
included in the list of those eminent scholars, educationists, and administrators 
who have on similar occasions addressed you in previous years. Your 
invitation has also given me great pleasure, as it has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of establishing contact ivith the present generation of students at my old 
alma mater, and recalling the pleasant memories of my own student life. 

The Muslim University has grown immensely in size and importance since the 
evolution of the M. A. O. College into a self-sufficient and self-aoverning centre 
of learning. There lias been a great increase in the numbers of its students and 
a proportionate extension to its buildings to provide accommodation for the instruc- 
tion of this larger population. It has also started the teaching of maiiv new subje- 
cts, and provided a larger choice of alternative courses of study by grouping the 
subjects in many new combinations. This is an achievement of which all the 
well-wishers of the University should be proud, but in our satisfaction at the progr- 
ess and expansion of the University we must not overlook the importance of preser- 
ving the old atmosphere and traditions of its corporate life. One of the great 
features of this scat of learning has been its cosmopolitanism and the absence of 
all barriers of birth, class or fortune, making it possible for the students and 
professors to live and rub shoulders with one another as members of a fraternity, uni- 
ted by the freemasonry of true comradeship and the pursuit of common ideals. The 
development of this da corps in the University is, I believe, mainly due to 

the great stress laid, since the time of its founder, on the active partici))ation of 
the boys in out-door games and sports as an integtal part of university life. These 
sporting activities have not only kepi the students physically fit and mentally 
alert, but have also given them a training in discipline and organised combination. 
It has also taught them the value of fair-jday, tolerance of opposition, coolness in 
times of excitement, and self-control in victory and defeat, which are assets of 
incalculable value in every sphere of life. The remarks that “the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton” may or may not be true, but it 
shows the formative iniluence of 8i)ort8 on tlic character and personality of man. 

Now, as I enjoy the inivilege of being an alumnus of this University, and am 
speaking to you as one of yourselves, I shall take the liberty of telling you quite 
freely what 1 think and feel about the present condition of University s]iorts. I 
would not have been so outspoken in my remarks if I had been an outsider, and 
I am confident that, even if you do not agree with me, my plain speaking will not 
be misjudged or misunderstood. In spite of the recent success against the Punjab 
University, on which 1 congratulate the University Cricket XI, it is a matter of 
some diHa})poiiitmcnt, and even regret to me, to notice a lack of interest in an 
appreciable degree both on the part of the stair and the students in the jjhysical 
develoimiient and training of the body. There was a time, not long ago, when 
Aligarn was the nursery of sportsmen and athletes, and its cricket and hockey 
teams rct)re8entod the liighcst standard of sportsman ship, and supplied players for 
international sides. Tlie contrast between the past achievements of the university 
in tills line and the absence of siiorting talent reiirescnting international standards 
in the present generation of Btudciits is bound to be depressing to any lover of 
sports, and the authorities of the university would, I hope, be able to do something 
for raising the standard of its sporting life. 

I shall now say one word about the University Training Corps which was 
inspected by me this morning. 1 was very much impressed by their splendid turn- 
out and their martial bearing and congratulate all who may have taken interest in 
this corps on their success. The advantages of preliminary military training at the 
University are great and many, as it is a very powerful factor in building the 
physical and mental stamina of the s udents, and developing their power of discipli- 
ned organisation. This training can also be of great value to them if they want 
to adopt a military career in life. Its acquirement is particularly necessary in 
these days when the xjolitieal eciuilibrium of the world is so unstable, and the man- 
hood of India may, at any moment, be called upon to undertake national defence. 
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The University authorities wouhl, therefore, I hope, a^ree ^vith me tliat it would 
be of immense benefit to the University to popularise the U. T. 0., and 
raise its position to the level of its prototyj'ies at (>xford and (‘’ambridjre. 

Besides the great encouragement given to sporting ^ activities at Aligarh there 
has been another Tlistinctive feature of our rcshlential life which also (hites back to 
the time of the far-sighted founder of the old M. A. O, (’olloge. He was a scholar 
of the old school, and established at Aligarh the same joint family relations between 
teachers and pupils as existed in the maktabs an<l madrassahs of his time. As a 
result of this personal contact beUveen the members of the sudf and the students, on 
the playing fields, as well as in the class-rooms, deliating^ clubs, and social gatherings, 
the professors became the guides, philosophers and fi lends of the boys, furnished 
living examples of good manners and proper etiipiette. and cpin-kencd tluar interest 
in their prescribed studies by supplementing them with interesting and valuable 
information w'hich widened their mental horizon and gave a cultural background 
to all their activities in life. It is for these reasons that the iin])resH of Aligarh 
education has been regarded as a hall-mark of ciliciency and good breeding in a 
young man, and we must take the greatest care that these distinctive features of 
our University life are not only retained, but progressi\ely imj>rc>ved upon. It will 
be very regrettable indeed if this great institution degemu-ates into a fm-tory for the 
mass production of standardised graduate.s, ami its rcsiilcntial hostels sink to the 
level of ordinary commercial establishments for the provision of board and lodging 
for paying guests. 

The qualities of head and heart which I have dc.S(‘ri})cd are, so to say, the 
sinews of war for the battle of life ; but the most impiwtant of them are the habit 
of discipline and the power of organisation. They are much inore necessary today 
than ever before, as we are living in an age of cooperative eilbrt, and cannot get 
the best out of life if we plough our lonely furrow, and do not work (‘ollectively 
for the attainment of a common end. This combined action nxpnres great organi- 
zing capacity, both in the conception and execution of all cot)perativn schemCH, as 
it is no easy task to harmonise the natural ditlerences of a large body of people, 
and make the whole group work as one man. The Hticeess ot a cooperative under- 
taking is also dependent on the maintenance of discipline among all the workers, 
The persons who are set in authority over others shouhi he ahh^ to exercise proper 
control ; and their subordinates should be willing to earrv out without demur the 
instnictions which they receive. This discipline is included in organisation, as it 
represents a combination of fair-play and 8elf-(‘ontr(>l, ami the develoimient of these 
qualities is only a part of the organisation of mental ]iowerH. HeHi<{es this, if the 
personnel of a cooperative undertaking is judiciously recruiteti. and the duties and 
responsibilities of all the workers are carefully coonlinattnl ami organised on a fair 
aiicl equitable basis, there will be little risk of any Ijreach of diBcipline or disregard 
of instructions by the workers. 

I shall now take some instances from dificreiit departments of human activity 
to show the paramount importance of organisation in <*orporate life. 

The material prosperity of Western Europe and America is due to the growth 
of their industrial enterprise, and the secret of this expansion ia their highly deve- 
loped power of industrial organisation. We are also trying to ilevdop our indus- 
tries in order to make India self-contained and imlepemlent of foreign imuiufacturea, 
as this is considered to be the most efficaciouB remedy ftir our e<*anomic ills, an 
insurance against un-ein])loymcnt in our riBing generation, ami a saft‘guard against 
the probable decline in the average income of each iiidivulual eauBcxi by a rapid 
increase in India’s population. We have many natural advantages in our favour, 
but we still lack the highly specialised training rt*quircd for organising industrial 
concerns on a large scale. We are also lacking in enternrise and a sense of 
discipline, besides being defudent in organising power. If, inerefore, we want to 
develop our industries in a systematic way, and taice our rightful place among the 
nations of the world, we must acquire a thorough mastery over the technique of 
industrial organisation. 

Organisation is also the key to success in any demoeratit* syBlcm of government. 
No party government can function siiccesflfully if its organisation ig loose. It is 
only a well-organised government that can succeed in winning and retaining the 
support and the loyalty of the mass of tlie peoide, and forming a ministry in which 
the right man is put in the place, and the work of administration is so carefully 
distributed that the whole government functions smoothly like a well-oiled machine. 
Another instance of the value of organisation is to be found in the purpose for 
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which a University imparts instruction to its students. The ultimate object of 
this instruction is the organisation of a student’s mental resources or in other 
words, the coordinated deveIo[)ment of his powers of thinking, feeling, and willing 
which arc the three great functions of the concious mind. There 'is, doubtless,’ 
some difference of opinion about the immediate purpose which a University should 
serve, but there is no divergence of views about the ultimate aim. 

There is a school pf^ thought which looks upon University education as a 
business proposition, and judges the value of its teaching by the commercial stan- 
dard of pecuniary profit and loss. According to this school the expenses inciirred 
in giving University education to a boy can be justified only if it gives him an 
aptitude for industrial or commercial production. My own belief is that a Univer- 
sity is not a technological institute for the training of young men in arts and 
crafts, or making them specialists in such technical subjects as may be of imme- 
diate use to them in commercial, industrial, or professional life. The function of a 
University, in my opinion, is only to provide the student with general learning 
and to train his mind in the grasp of general principles, so that the tackling of 
any complicated problem which he may be called upon to solve may present to 
him no other difficulty than a new apidication of those general principles which he 
has assimilated in the course of his University education. According to this view 
a great advantage of such general education is the building up of a student’s 
character, the enlargement of bis mental outlook, and the development of the love 
of knowledge for its own sake. All the great universities of the world confirm the 
correctness of this view, and I also believe that it is a degration of the educational 
ideal to regard the oarning of daily bread as the be-all and end-all of university 
teaching. These differences of ojiinion do not, however, alter the basic fact that the 
main objective of University teaching is, and should be, the organisation of a 
student’s mental faculties so as to enable him to meet any situation that may arise in 
his life. The most perfect example of organisation is to be found in the vast expanse 
of the universe around us, in which the heavenly bodies j^erform their allotted 
functions under the cosmic scheme separately, but with the inter-play of forces so 
nicel^f adjusted that the result of their combination is one harmonious whole. 
Imagine the conscfiueuces of the slightest disorganisation in the forces which keep 
up the balanc,e of the universe, and you will be able to judge what our society 
without organisation and discipline would be. 

The wonderful mechanism of the human body, which is also a universe in 
itself, is another perfect instance of organisitioii in nature, and demonstrates a 
marvellous unity of design in a bewildering variety of parts. All these parts are 
sc])arate, but also inter-dei)en(ient, and co-ordinated in such a way that they not 
only discharge the duties assigned to them individually, but also work jointly to 
form the human organism which, in view of its perfect workmanship, has been 
called the image of Ctod. 

I have dwelt at some length on the advantages of organisation in ordering 
the activities of our corporate life. But organisation is only a means to an end, 
and it can lead to good or bad results according to the nature of the end which 
it is intended to serve. This is illustrated in the stupendous conflict which is now 
going on in Western Europe and on the maritime highways of its neighbouring 
seas. On one siilc is tho organised might of Britain and France, trying to safeguard 
the liberty of the smaller nations, to free Europe from the menace of aggression, 
and establish peace and good-will among the nations of the world. On the other 
side is the regimentation of the man-power and other resources of Nazi Germany 
and Bolshevik RuBsia, which are making a desperate bid for the domination of the 
European continent by brute force, and crushing any weaker neighbour that thwarts 
their unbridled Inst for power. It is, therefore, but natural that the Mussalmans of 
India, like their co-rcHgionists in the Near East, extending from the glowing mina- 
rets of Istambul to the gjlistoning domes of Delhi should rally to the support of 
that organisation which is inspired by the humanitarian ideal of defending the weak 
against the strong, upholding the cause of justice and right and stabilising the peace 
and social order of the world. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say a few words about the participation 
of students in political life. Many members of my audience may not agree with 
my views, but I hope that they will receive my observations in the spirit in which 
they are made. , , . , 

With the advent of democracy in India our students have come into much 
closer touch with politics than before. I think it is very desirable that they should 
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study and (Hhouss polilii-al questionP, so that, they may ho equipped, when they 
leave the University, with the ne.*cssary training for politi.'al life. This study and 
discussion is bound to prodiifC difleront reactions on tiiiferent iiiirids, and it is, there- 
fore, but natural that they should form dilicrent i)oliticai xiews. Hut I am strong- 
ly of the oi)inion that, in student life, this dillerem-e in political views should not 
assume a form which may tend to subvert the discipline of the university, or dis- 
turb the even tenor of its academic life. The Ibiivorsity is not a ])alitical institu- 
tion, and there is no jusiilication for making it the arena of political strife. The 
employment in the University of tactical mtuhols used i>y^ the protagonists of party 
warfare is a negalion of the very ]n-inciples on which a University is founded, and 
militates against the true aims and ideals of stmlent life. It also means an iinnec- 
essarv waste of time and energy, the embitterment of so dal relations, and a great 
loss of studies caused by this break in the continuity of mii\erhily routine. 

Having had my say about matters of a didactit* nature, wliich I am afraid 
must have Taxed voiir patience, I now, in the performance of my most pleasant 
duty which has brought mo here, offer my sincere coimratulations to tlmse members 
of my audience who have received their degrees this morning. Atnl here I should 
like to take this opportunity of web-oming to this convocation the young ladies 
whom I rejoic.e to see amongst those who received their <legrc(s this morning. I 
am told that it is the ilrsb oc-casion on wiiich our girls have attend(’d a <-oii vocation 
of the Muslim University, and 1 am proud of the ia<d that I slumld have the pri- 
vilege of being the first to address them, ft is the heuinning of a new era in the 
history of mnslim edueation in the country, f welcome the tieparture from the 
antiquated custom of segregating the women of Invlia from university life, and I 
hope that it will not be very long before out girls will take their proper place side 
by side with their brothers in all the activities of moth'rn muslim India. It is a 
momentous occasion for those of you who arc now sayiirg goo<l-byft to your Uni- 
versity life, and leaving the safe and peaceful harbour of th<‘se qmwlrangles to set 
sail on the uncharted sea of practical life. You will havi* no other compass to 
guide you in your course than your own judgment, traimul by the knowledge and 
experience that you have acquired here, both on tlu* piuyitjg fields ami in class 
rooms, as a preparation for this voyage. You will ho <*onfronted with many dilli- 
culties and obstaides in your way, ])Ut most, if not all, of them can be overcome if 
you meet them with coinage, Bclf-rcliancc and jiaticnec. You should not lose heart 
if success does not attend your efforts, for failure is a great experience ami a 
wonderful incentive to further endeavour,^ and the ^ (mnsciouBnesK of having 
tried to achieve something noble, something gooti, is also an achievement in 
itself, 

I am afraid that the next thing which I ain going to tell you may appear to 
you a platitude, as it is to be found in most of the addresses delivered on the 
Convocation day. Hut it cannot be stressed hai often, as it is a very valualde 
piece of advice, and I shall include it in my adilress even at the risk of tiring your 
patience. It is that after leaving the University you should not imagine that you 
have learnt all that was knowabic, and that anything whi<*h you do not know is 
not worth knowing. You should act on the principle of ‘Live and Learn' and keep 
your min open to receive new ideas and impressions from any and evory source. 
There is no person, howev r ignorant ami humble, who cannot teach you something 
new about his particular Hue of w'ork. Nor is there any objt'ct, however small and 
insigniticaiit, which cannot reveal to you some new secret of truth and beauty, if 
you only know how to oiiscrve. 

^lay 1 also ask you to bear in mind that you should not live for yourself 
alone, but try to improve the lot of your fellow-men, ami that devoted ana honest 
sorvii’e to mankiml should be the pole-star of your life. But you should not mak 
this service a step])ing-eione to self-aggrandisement ami personal gain. You should 
Icain to obey, and try to serve and not to lead, as huulershit) comes of itself to 
those who have learnt to serve and obey, and have spent their lives in making 
sacrifices and enduring hardships for the gootl of other luiople. 

Lastly, I shall again impress on you the vital importance of organised and 
disciplined combination as the pre-requisite of success in life. You must learn how 
to work with others in a spirit of mutual understanding and helpfulness, and merge 
your personal differences in a combinod effort for the attainment of the common 
goal. May God vouchsafe to yon Hia guidance to direct your footsteps 
through life, and crown all your undertakings with the fullest measure of 
success. 



The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is flic text of the address delivered by Dewan Bahadur S. E. 
Runganadhan, yicc-Chaneellor, University of Madras at the annual Convocation 
of the Osniama University held at Hyderabad in 1939 


_ I am deeply Ki-Jteful to His Exalted Hio-hness, the Patron of the Osmania 
University, for the honour he has done me in asking me to deliver the Convocation 
address to the new graduates of the University. It is my great privilege to convey 
on this occasion the cordial greetings of the Madras University to the distimmishecl 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and authorities of the Osmania University 
Hyderabad is unique in the field of higher education, in that in addition to its owii 
University, which has now been m existence for over 20 years, it has permitted 
the continuance of tlie afhliation of the flourishing Nizam College to the University 
of Madras. This is evidence of the generous desire on the part of His Exalted 
Highness’s Government to encourage, during this transitional period, both types 
of education, to meet the varied requirements of the youth of the Dominions. 

The Chancellor of your University proposed a bold exocriraent in higher 
education when he recommended to His Exalted Highness the * establishment of 
a University in whit'.h the medium of instruction should be Urdu, while English 
was to be retained as a compulsory subject of study. The purpose of this great 
foundation to quote the notable words of the firman issued by His Exalted 
Highness is that in it “the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all that is best in the 
ancient aiul modern systems of physical, intellectual and spiritual culture. In 
addition to its primary object to diiriisc knowledge, it should aim at the moral 
training of students and_ give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. 
The fundamental }>rinci|ile in the working of the University should be that Urdu 
should form the nicdiiim of higher ccliicaiion, but that a knowledge of English 
as a language should at the same time be deemed com])ulsory for all students.” 
These words bring out in clear terms the view of His Exalted Highness that the 
future progress of India, with its old and highly developed civilisation should 
be not only by tlie ] (reservation and development of her indigenous culture but 
by the lilouding wilh it of the science and learning of the West. 

It is needless for me to dwell on the great advantages of employing the 
major languages of the country as the media of instruction in higher education. 
They would help io make knowledge real to the stuclout, \vould bridge the gulf 
between the educated few and the vast illiterate sections of the community and 
would give a grind iinpet.ns to the development of modern Indian languages and 
to the dilfusion of knowledge and culture. Unfortunately what has been so 
Bucccssfully attempted in the l^tatc of Hyderabad is not easy of achievement in 
other jiurts of India. There arc almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
replacing English immediately by the languages of the country. We have to 
remember that the language of public adrainistration in many parts of the country 
is still largely Kng.lish, that there arc in certain cases several major languages 
siiokcn in the same area and that many of the Indian languages are yet not quite 
suited to serve as vehit-Ies of modern thought. However, University authorities 
arc giving their earnest attention to this question and are making every effort to 
encourage the dcveloinniMit of Indian languages. You will_ be interested to learn 
that the Universities Conference, which met in Jlombay early in March this year, 
discussed this prolilem and passed the following resolution 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the medium of instruction at different 
stages of eilucaiioii up to and including the Degree course should, as far as 
circumstances [lennit, be the mother-tongue of the students. 

“Jlut in view of the present condition in India, the medium of instruction 
in the High Schools should ordinarily be the mother-tongue of the pupil, but 
where owing to the e.xtstence of pupils with different mother-tongues in the same 
school or for other special reasons it is not possible to do so, the medium of 
instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language. 

“That with a view to attaining this end, the Universities of India are requested 
to take steps for enriching the literature of the respective Indian languages. 

“That English should lie a compulsory subject of study in the High School courses. 
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“Tliat modern Indian Laniruai^cri and Eastern Classi-ail Tjan,!:f:u;vj:os should be 
recognised as optional subjects for study in the High School and Intermediate and 
B. A. courses, and they should, as far as possilile, 1)0 tanght through the mctliuni 
of the mother-tongue or of any modern Indian laiiguaje of an alli('d nature. 

“That modern Indian lariguaaes may he recognised gradually and as far as 
possible alternatively with English as ni'^lia of instruction for the Ddennediato 
and Degree courses excepting for Etiglish, and if nec«‘S';ary, for tS •ieni’o siihjoi-t.s. 

“That instnu-tioii ami work in all rosoar.-h hmtituii>)ns should be through the 
medium of English except in su-di places where it is already being done through 
any of the Moilern Indian languages fi)r s^pecial reasons.” 

I consider that this resolution marks an impoiMaul advance in educational 
thought in India. I have no doubt, that the lead gi\cn )>y Hyderabad will bo 
followed by other Universities when cotiditiims are favnuraide. 

One of the most eommemlable features ot recent educational rdorm in India 
has been the recognition by the Universities that tlie eMen^'i^m _ of the domain of 
kiiowletlgc should be the highest goal of their eilort. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importatice and value of research both in th<‘ sjthcn; of hnmanisli(‘. 
studies and in pure science. It advan<‘es onr knowlcd o' nf the world of nature 
and of man, and vitalises the stiuUca which give us that kmovlcdce. I am glad 
that research is enc.ouraged in this University hy iimistern'o on the submission of 
theses for the higher Degrees. Though the establishment, of I)c‘jrees to reward 
research is of importance, the first thing neetlcd hu' the promo! ipn of n'search is 
the organisation of proi»cr training for research .students. It is a matter of 
common experience that teaching which consists merely iit thf* liamiing on of 
text-book information to students loses vitality tuul interest. It is thereforts 
nee.essary not only that the tea<*hers of the rniver.sify simuid cotniuet research on 
their own lines, but that there should he organi'^ed training of students in the 
methods of research. This means that there slionld he adequate provision for 
Libraries and Laboratory e<iuipment for systematic {<ost-graduate work, and leisure, 
for teachers so that they may have time to invests ate and make mlditions to 
knowledge. It is in this way alone that the Univer.Hiiies can fnUil their high 
function' of advancing knowledge and kindle among their students an enthusiasm 
for the disinterested pursuit of truth. 

The Bureau of Translation of the University is doing maunificent work by 
translating books from English and other langtia.:es covering tlui whoh’ range 
of University studies. It is thereby making u vnluuble contrihntiDn to tiie 
enrichment of Urdu literature and the wider dilfusiou of modern km)wl(‘dg(‘ and 
culture. Apart from the work of the Bureau, it would be an ex»‘ellcnt thing if the 
Ujiiversity could establish a Ceiitial Uesearch Institute wliich would deal 
sciontifically with the literature and history of tin; past. Hyclerabail pos.seHHcs 
both State and private ]ibrarie.s containing priceless i-oUectiunH of rare, manuscripts 
and books in Arabic and Persian. 'I’he Uinversify would he nmdm'ing a great 
service to Oriental learning l)y iimiertaking the task of culletiing ami editing such 
of those manuscripts as have great historical ami literary valutx (hjod work, 1 
know, is being done in regard to Arabic munust'ripts hut there seems to be 
B(!ope for a great extemsioii of research activity in the whole Held of Arabic and 
Persian records. 

It is gratifying to find that in this great an<l progressive Statt‘, due, atlention 
has been paid to the provision for tc**hnieal education. ’'Hie importance of technical 
and vocational cdii<*ation for the indu.Htrial development of the Dominions has 
been realised and a programme of expansion has been planned. One learns that 
the programme includes the estahiiahment of post -primary induslriul schools 

and vocational high schools and the expansion of the 'Osmania 'rechnical 

College into a Polytechhic Institute. It is also stated that proposals for the 

establishment of a School of Arts and Crafts ami of an Imlnstrial Research 
Laboratory are under the consideration of His Exalted nighness’s Govern- 

ment. In view of all these developments, I have no dj)ubt that in due 
course, the system of technical education in the Btate will be made complete by 
the establishment of one or more branches of techn()logy in the University, which 
are specially suited to the needs and conditions of the Dominions. A great deal 
of emphasis has been laid on recent years on the need for the intnxTuction of 
technological studies in our Universities. In view, however, of the general lack of 
industrial enterprise in the country and the great cost involved in providing the 
equipment necessary for technological training, several of our UnivcrsiiicB have 
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refrained from undertaking such studies. Hyderabad, howevsr, seems to possess 
all the facilities necessary for the establishment of a Faculty of Technology 
in the University. The Dominions have immense natural resources to be developed, 
and thanks to the financial genius of the Chancellor of the Universitv, the State 
has ^ ample revenue available for beneficial projects. I hope that it will be 
possible at no distant date to make provision in the University for technological 
studies specially suited to the requirements of the State. May I be permitted, 
in this connection, to make an appeal to the nobles and wealthy citizens of 
Hyderabad to assist the University with generous endowments ? The University 
exists to render service of the highest value to the State and it should be a 
matter of ])atriotic pride on the part of those citizens who take a genuine interest 
in education to aid the work of the Uuniversity by liberal benefactions. Such 
financial sup]iort from private individuals is a regular source of income for most 
Universities in Western countries. I trust the wealthy citizens of Hyderabad will 
set ail example to the rest of India of private munificence towards the encourage- 
ment of University education in the State- 

Provision has been made in this University for the residence in hostels of 
over 4UU students of all communities. The social and corporate life of the students 
in these hostels should give them that training and discipline which would fit 
them for citizenship ami enable them to iulfil worthily their responsibilities to 
society. They obtain not only in the formal studies of the University, but in the 
daily contact of tlicir minds in hostels and in debating clubs and in their asso- 
ciation for games and athletic exercises a training, largely their self- training, which 
strengthens and dcvelojiH tlieir character, and inculcates a spirit of give and take 
which is the bond of society. Rtudenla have to realise that discipline is not opposed 
to freedom but is complementary to it ; that the final aim of all discipline is the 
devcloi)mcnt of self-control and that without such self-control and thoughtful self- 
direction, freedom would degenerate into licence. It is to be regretted that there is 
abroad a spirit of reatlcHsness and disquietude, of rash and unthinking opposition 
to authority among young men in India today. I shall not go into the reasons for 
the prevalence oi such a siiirit ; but I would fain hope that it is only a passing 
l)hase. Though the task of tlie Universities is, in regard to the training of 
character, made doubly dillicult by such a situation, they cannot abandon their 
duty in this respect. They have to devise every possible means of training the 
rising generation by intellectual and moral discipline for the great social and 
l)olitic.al responsibilities which await itliem. I would at the same time appeal to 
the Hfcudeids to realise that discipline is more than obedience to a set of rules. It 
is a way of life. It is ilic result of a slow process of self-training which enables a 
man to l)ocome an integrated personality able and willing to co-operate with others for 
ilw (‘ominon good. The greatest need of our country today, as every one has 
regretfully to admit, is the promotion of harmony and good-will between the great 
1 1 imlii and Muslim communiticB. May I say that the students of this University 
belonging as they do largely to these two communities could do a great deal in 
this direction ]>y their example and influence. They live a common life hcre_ under 
ideal comlitions. As studcritR tlicy are free from the controversies and acerbities of 
public life, I’hey have come together for the pursuit of knowledge and learning, 

which liave no communal or national barriers. They have_ in addition the advice 

and guidance of their teachers and wardens. IE in these circumstances they do rmt 
ac'quiro that sense of a larger fellowahij) which transcends communal and racial 
boundaries, U‘arn tolerance and consideration for others and cultivate friendliness 
and good-will towards one another, then I am afraid that their training pd 
education have not borne fruit. The chief characteristic of a really civilised society 
is the spontaneous and willing co-operation of its members in all that concerns 
the well-being of the community, for such co-operation implies self-discipline, 
a BcnsitivcnesH to the feoUngs and needs of others _ and a readiness to subordinate 
personal ends to the common good. While there is much talk of freedom and 
independence in the (iouiitry, we find around us strong sectarian and religious 

animosities and unbridgeable social cleavages and mutual suspicion and distrust. 

Is there any hope of a c.hange for the better ? I think there is. The hope lies with 
the youth of our c.ountry. It is they who should turn their gaze more towards the 
future than to the past. It is the tendency to hark back to the past that has been 
a fruitful source of antagonism and jealoiisy. While we should be grateful for our 
rich cultural heritage, from whatever source derived, and should preserve all that 
is best in it, it should be now our business to press forward and seek new ways 
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of living and acting together, consistent with changed conditions, so that a stronger 
and a more united and prosperous India mighi arise as a result of our common 
endeavours. All intolerance, exclusiveness and hatred are utterly dc'trimcmal to 
social and national solidarity an<l ])rogress. There is iiere a great, work of reconci- 
liation for everyone to do. whatever his position iii lile may he. And we look 
particularly to tlie educated yonth of the country \\ith its idealism, its keen sense 
of enlightened citi/enship and its breadth of outlook to iiiulertuke this vital task of 
promoting harmony and good-will amoitg all scetions of the eommiinity. 

Towards the building up of this new India, llytleraljad as an influential 
centre of Muslim culture has a most ellective contribution to make. As a great 
ana enlightened Muslim State, she is ]icciiliarly well-iitte.l to phiy a great ])art in 
the larger life of the country and to assist in promoting the unity ami progress of 
the nation. Of all Eastern civilisations. Islam lias been histm-icully the most closely in 
touch with Europe. It has shared with Europe the heritage of <‘lassical antiquity. 
On the other hand for more than twelve long i-enturies Dlani has been in contact 
with Hinduism in India, aileciing the thought and liie of tlu‘, people and in its 
own turn iniluenced by its environment. Its great doctrine duty is intended to 
cover every aspect of human life and its mysticism has dewlopetl a lofty concep- 
tion of Ethics. It is, as some of its greatest modern leaders ha\e pointed out and 
as is excmpliiicd in the life of the Ruler of the State, a religion of pea<’(!, tolcrtilion 
and brotherhood. We look hopefully to the vStuti* of Ilydeiabad, ihcnlore, to play 
an effective part in reconciling the inteiesis of ilimlu ami Muslim in India and 
in promoting the unity and ptHiceful progress of tlie eouiitry. 

Graduates of the year, let me otfer you my hearty congrafulations on the 
success you have achieved and wish each one of you a caieer of great usefulncBs 
to yourself and to your country. You will, I hope, l>y reason of the training and 
culture you have received at the Xrniversity, bring to luar on the solution of the 
difficult problems which will face you a wide outloi>k ami a bsilaneed mind. Do 
not be carried away by mere eatcliwords, but lexeivise votir^ intlej-endcut judgment 
and discriminate between what is false and what is trut*. When apjieuls are made 
to your patriotism, you will be able to judge for yourselves wlu‘ther the sentiment 
appealed to is of a worthy or an unworthy kiml. Tairiolism is a great and nolile 
virtue, liut it is an emotion which is capable of beii*g e.xj»loite<l for nnwtu-thy ends 
and sordid purposes. A’qu will have to see to it. that ytm interpret your patriotism 
worthily and direct it along fruitful channels of 8er\ice to your country. 

I am glad that, thanks to the wise and progressive udminiKtratiun of the 
State, the problem of nnemployment is not h» serkum in the IhjminioiiH as in 
other parts of India. Still, 1 would say to you that success in life dcpcaids to a 
largo extent on yourselves. Re alert, rcsourcdul and stlf-iehnnt and do the work 
that comes to your hand conscientiously and thonujghly, If You arc ke(‘n and 
purposeful and adventurous you are Ijounu to win thrimgh. Itemcmijcr that there 
is vast scope for the patriotic energies of educalcil young men ami women in the 
spread of knowledge among tlu)se who live round about nuu. Edueation is a field 
of service of vital importance for jiniking India fit ft;f a (Uanocratu; system of 
Government. C’onstitutional self-( unernment cannuL bcctunc a reality tmtil there 
grows up a well-iiiforiued ])ui)iic opinion among the masses. U‘t the spread of 

knowledge in the villages be an object of constant solicinule U) you. You have an 

advantage over the graduates of other I’niveisities in that ytmr education has bmi 
in a language which the common man cun uuder.stami, and you are specially 
fitted to carry the light of knowledge h) those who sit in darkness. You have 
received an exjiensive education in this University not for your personal benefit 
but that through you the large numbers of those whom higher euucatiua cannot 
reach may be benefited and uplifted. 

In view of the magnitiules of the work which lies before us, it behoves us to 

think not so much of our rights as of our duties as citizens, 'i'he great task of 

creating a united and pro8i)erous nation is one which shouUl appeal to your highest 
patriotism and call forth your best energies. You are aware that the greater part 
of Europe is plunged today in a ghastly war in order to resist aggression and to 
preserve freedom for both individuals and nations. 

Value therefore the freedom that you have as a priceless possession and use it 
in the service of the community. An<l above all carry into life with you the spirit 
of the University, which is a home of learning and knows no distinction of crcfed or 
race or colour and which exists, to quote the words of an English poet, the late 
Lascelles Abercrombie— to build exultingly 
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High, and yet more high, 

The knowledgeable towers above base wars 
And sinful surges reaching up to lay 
Dishonouring hands upon your work, and drag 
From their uprightness your desires to lag 
Among low places with a common gait. 

That so Man’s mind, not conquer’d by his clay 
May sit above his fate, 

Inhabiting the purpose of the stars 
And trade with his Eternity. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by U. Tin Tut, ii. a., i. c. p. 
the Chancellor, at the annual Convocation ot the Rangoon University’ held at 
Rangoon on the 22iid. December 1939 : — 

The most important event of 1930 for the University was the enactment of the 
University Amendment Act and one of the consequences of it is that we have no 
longer the privilege of having His Excellency the Governor as tlic head of our 
institution while the Hon'bie Education Minister, who was necessarily our Pro- 
Chancellor under the old vVet, has elected under the amended Act to nominate a 
successor. I wish to take this opportunity of acknowledging on behalf of the 
University the debt that wc owe to His Excellency the Governor and the Hon’bie 
Education Minister for the sympathetic interest which they have taken in the 
University as its Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, an interest which we know they 
will maintain though they will no longer be burdened with the formal duties which 
fell upon them under the old Act. We have also lost by the changes the services 
of the Hon’bie Bir Mya Bu as Vice-Chancellor. He is an eminent Burmau 'whom 
we all respect and the University is indebted to him for wise counsel and unsparing 
devotion to his duties as Vi(5e-Chancellor during tw'o difiicult years of administra- 
tion, years in which he gave to the service of the University time which he could 
ill spare. Wo have also lost by the recent changes the services of many notable 
persons who were members of the University Council or of the Senate and who 
rendered valuable services to the University. Death deprived us last August of the 
valuable collaboration of Mr. H. W. Smith, a member of the University Council 
and of the Governing Body of the Teachers’ Training College. 

The {’.hanges have liow'ever brought new blood into the controlling bodies 
of the University and 1 oiler a hearty welcome to my colleagues Mr. Sydney Loo- 
Nee, the new Pro-Cliancollor, and Dr. Maung Set, the new Vice-Chancellor. Mr. 
Loo-Nce is a highly respected political leader and fills an important place in the 
Legislature of the country. He is a patriotic gentleman who can be relied upon to 
serve the best interests of the University. Dr. Maung Set requires no introduc- 
tion to us. lie has already shown his merit as Vice-Chancellor in two previous 
terms of ollicc, combining the arduous duties of the Vice-Chancellorship with the 
full-time duties of tlie Munici])al Commissionership of Rangoon. He has now 
retired from tlic service of Government but has with characteristic public spirit 
come forward to satn-ilicc his well-earned leisure to serve another term as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Let me also welcome the newly elected or apiiointed 
Councillors and Senators of the University. Almost all of them are^ persons who 
have already attained distinction in public life, in the Legislature, in the public 
services or in the field of education. Their participation in the counsels of the 
University will be of great advantage to it and their presence on the controlling 
bodies must still the old criticism that the University was run by an oligarchy. 

To my mind, the best features of the amended University Act are the 
constitution of the University Council on a wide representative basis and the 
position accorded to the Council as the supreme controlling body in the University 
itself for both University and College affairs. It seems to me that the orthodox 
conception, however correct in theory, of a University independent of popular 
control and even of Government control, does not satisfy the practical needs and 
natural demands of the country at its present stage of political progress. The 
existing constitution of Burma entrusts a large measure of self-government to the 
people of the country and education is one of the suhiects which have been trans- 
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ferred to popular control. It fannot bn denied that there are many Durmans who 
feel that the conatitution does not far enoufrh in what it t'-ave o\-er to i)oi)nlar 
government and the presence of a University virtually independent of control by 
those w'ho may rightlv claim to reju-esent the Ihirme.'.e ]<ul>iic was necessarily a 
source of irritatioirand gave rise to the snspicion that the Univeri^ity was intended 
to be administered contrary to the true interestR of the country. Those of ns who 
were privileged to participate in the (Jovernment of the Uiiiwrsity under the old 
regime know that the suspic'ion wms unfounded hut it must. 1 think he admitted 
that to put it mildly the old constitution of the rni%ersity was tactless in relation 
to a Burmese public rai>idly giwving eonsidous of its ini*reasing politii*al power. 
These circumstances occasioned a long standing demand for the revision of the old 
University Ac.t, a demand which in course of time became irresistible and which 
resulted in the amended Act. It is now for those of us, to whom the new Act has 
entrusted powers of control as in<lividuals or as memher.s of ITni versify and (lollege 
Bodies, to show that the University has nothing to hale from the ].uiilic and that 
we are determined that the University shall be organized and managed in the best 
interests of the Burmese people. A l.'niversity is much more than a teaching insti- 
tution and it is my aspiration as Chancellor that under its new constitution the 
University will attain its true position as the cenfr<‘ r)f <MiItnrc, intellect, 
learning and last but not least, ])atriotiKm, for the ]»copi<* of this (‘ouniry. ^I’herc will 
no doubt come a time not far distant when we win uminaliih'd acceiitance as a 
national institution and can claim without opposition^ or suspn-ion to control our 
own affairs and leave no xoom for doubt that tin; 1 niversity ran and will govern 
itself in the best interests of the country and of the Uni^-ersity. 

I offer my hearty congratulations to the worthy vmnig graduates on whom 
degrees have been conferred to-day. I invite the utientiori of those of them who 
have not yet entered up(m their <*arcer8 to the i:niv«‘rsity lOrnpIovnu'nf, Hoard whieh 
was recently constitnted on the general lines api>rovcd by the UniviTsity (buncil. 
On behalf of the University, 1 tlesire to thank the tninicrs of the Kangoon 
University Endowment Fund, the Burma C-hamher t)f t'onimcrcc and the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous contributions towar«lH tin* <‘xpeiiscH of the 
Board and to the Companies and ilemls of Departments who hav<} promised their 
co-operation and supiKU-t to the ICmployinenl Hoard. A degree from a good 
University is the purest of all distinctions as it is baaed <»n kiiowlcdi'c^ acquirtiil by 
intelligence and hard work and the fame and good rejmte (jf a UniviMvity Ho 
largely in the hands of those wlio after gnuliiation enter the vaiTnis profesnbms and 
callings, as the general public will rightly imlge tliis rni\cisity by the slamlaid of 
knowledge and good behaviour which it firnls in onr graduate's. } exhort you 
therefore to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position lu whi<-h, by the degrees 
conferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

Those of you who were brought up on oUi ^ Hurmese legend atid folklore 
will be familiar w'ith the ancient UniviTsity of Taxila^ or Takkatlu*, which has 
given u.s the Burmese word for a T'niversity, This University nourished many 
centuries before the first European University, that of Salerno in Italy. <'jimc into 
fame in the ninth century A. D. and the Uniu-rsity of Hniis was openwJ, 
in the twelfth century. When young princes, noblemen anti gcnilcmen graduated 
from this ancient University of Taxila and were about to depart for their 
homes, whit'h w'ere often many hninlrctls of miles away thrf>tigh rough roatls and 
almost impenetrable jungle, it was the custom for each grailuate tti receive from 
his tutor a^final_ and most important lesson to guidt* tlie future t)f the departing 
scholar. You will remember that in the case of Mating Hank Kyaing, this final 
admonition from his tutor contained three exhortaiions, the obscriance of which 
led the youth to the throne of Tagaung, the most ancient of the old kingdoms of 
Burma. On this solemn ot'caaion when the University of Kangoon imprints 
the hallmark of its various degrees on its new graduatcH, I wish I hail the power 
and knovvledge to give to each of you a formula whicli could bring you kingdoms 
and empires. Kevertheless I will give all of you new graduates a gift which if you 
accept and keep inviolate may not bring you kingdoms and empires but will bring 
you the respect of others and happiness and gocni foitune Imth in this life and in 
future lives. My gift is the gift of sila or morality which I <’hargc you to keep 
inviolate all your lives. True morality is not iKmndtxi by the lettiT of any sets of 
precepts or rules but consists of a high standard of tliought, words and action. 
Whatever profession or calling you may choose, be determined that both in 
private life and in the exercise of your calling you will not allow yourselves 
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to be influenced by other than worthy motives. Morality is the invisible 
magic cloak winch will guard you against the darts of temptation in any form and 
by the practice ot morality you will assure your happiness and welfare in this life 
and in the next. By the same means you will be helping to advance Burma 
on her road to full self-government, as our fitness to govern ourselves will be 
judged by the world by the maimer in which our professions and public institutions 
are run and there is no better guarantee for the success of any institution, be it a 
legislature, a judiciary, a university or a society, than purity of motive and action 
on the part of its members. 

, , convocation address is directed primarily to the new graduates 

but I am conscioiis both of my inadequacy and of the fact that this address will 
reach a wider audience than the holders of new degrees. I am glad to see in this 
hail many young people who are still students of the University and X shall venture 
to offer them some words of advice which may be of use to them in those troubled 
pd eventful days. Let me deal first with the subject of students and politics. It 
is very often said that students should avoid politics, but contrary to what* you 
may have expected, my advice to the students of this University is that they 
should take an interest in politics. But 1 beg of you to distinguish between party 
politics and national politics. As members of a University we should be above 
party politics. Let questions such as what parly should be in power, who should 
be the ]\Iinisters and whether a particular administrative or legal measure is justi- 
fied be discussed and decided by those whom the voters of the country have returned 
to the Legislature or whom they have chosen as their political leaders. But the general 
welfare and political progress of Burma is the concern of every Burman and as educated 
and iutelUgcnt young men and women it is your duty to watch and exert your influence. 
Ill national politics as distinct from party i>oIitics, every Burman has a duty and he 
can have but a single aim and that is that Burma should attain her due place as 
a fully self-governing nation in the shortest possible lime. Your first business as 
students is to equip yourselves mentally and physically lo ])lay a worthy part in 
the future of Burma when you leave the University and enter your life careers. 
Do not therefore let iiolitics be a distraction to your studies and do not let it be 
an obsession but tliero is every reason w^hy you should take the greatest interest 
in the progress and welfare of your country and of the great events which take 
place in the outside world. 

I am well aware that from the very time that this University was founded, 
many past and present students of this University have taken a keen interest in 
the politics of Burma and that many of you are ardent young nationalists. Love of 
one’s country had a keen interest in her welfare and political progress are good 
qualities and jiatriotism at all times and ages has been the subject of high praise 
and it is very important for the future welfare of Burma that the University 
should turn out a stream of young men and women not only well educated but 
also imbued with an ardent love for their country. But nationalism has sometimes 
been described as a double-edged sword in that though it may damage the enemy, 
it sometimes injures the wielder also. Nationalism is of course a great force in 
the modern world, being the cement which binds together an aggregate of indivi- 
duals into a common love and loyalty for the nation. It has been the making of 
many countries but on the other hand it has also caused international differences 
and conflicts. Thus nationaliBm has been the making of modern Turkey while the 
same force jiervcrted into an extreme pride of race and aggressiveness in Germany 
has caused the present war. 

It is necessary therefore for the people of Burma when forging their own 
weapon of nationalism to see that it is of right steel and of the right shape. Let 
118 therefore include in our nationslism pride in our common origin, our common 
language, our common history and our common heritage from the past. Let us 
put into our sword of nationalism the bright steel of unity and of determination 
to pull togetlicr and evolve a glorious future for our nation. But let us omit from 
the composition of the sword the corrosives of hatred and unfairness towards 
other countries and other races. Let us make our nationalism a broad one com- 
prising not only the indigenous races who in spite of different nomenclatures and 
different languages arc geographically and ethnologically true Burmans but also all 
those who have given up their domicile of orign in other lands and have elected 
to settle down in Burma to share the future of our country and are prepared to 
think and act in future as patriotic citizens of Burma. In the long run nothing 
will be lost and everything will be gained by shaping our nationalism on a broad 
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pfitiern and in rc^oi2:ni//in^ the just, claims of other races and countries while we 
-1.+ n-.,. u.n I'ncij, niilitrt of otir own nation, rride in our jiast, history and conti- 

not fear and 
pro}>nr rcj^ard 
many brave but 

small uauuiir. Ill 111.. I , r , armaments shows 

that our lii'st chance of attainiinjc political freedom and retaininn; it, lies in onr 
remaining within and puHinc: our wci;j.hi in the Empire but doine; all we can to 
hasten the day of full scif-aovernment and domini.m sfatu.; which as detmed 
by the Statute of Westminster contains all the essential attributes of political 
freedom. To the worbl ai lar^c we owe the duty of piiftin.u^ the full wciudit of our 
nationalism on the side of moral forces in the nevcr-emiin.L: tijrht airainst brute 
force and the lust for power. 

A nation is an a^'irojrate of individuals cemented toeether by a common 
history and trailitions and usually _ by a cominon fnrm of civil irovernmcut. The 
first essential of a jiood nationalism is therefore unity. In a sermon recorded in 
the Mtihnpnrinibhanti Siittu, Ihuldha .shortly before Hi.s death named tlic seven 
conditions of welfare iaparifunfi/a dit>tinmn\ for all institulidns, he they reli'dous 
orders, nations, universities or societies. The _ fir .^t condition in His own words^was 
that the members should “moid in concord, rise in <-oneord ami carry out their 
undertakinjis in concord.” The welfare ami projns.s of your familv, your club 
or society, your ColletAC or University and your country depends on’ 'the unity 
of its members. 'I’hc unity required is unity of pur]tuse ami ucjion. U is seldom 
possible to olitain unity of views in any institniioii i>ut when a deeision vests in 
a leader, it is necessary for the welfare of the iasiiiufion that om-e a deeision is 
made by him, all the members should follow it. \\'here the deeision vests in the 
majority of the memherB, it is mrt*.‘«sary for the p^o^re^s of the institution that 
the minority shonld subordinate its \ie\vs and unite m [uirpose ami a<Mion with 
the majority. It is only if you practise unity in \our club or socieiv uml in 
your classes and hostels that you can e.Kteud unity to your (’olleee amf theni'e 
to your UniverBity. It is only by tiie ]>racti.-c of unity iu all the lesser institntiona 
in a country that the citizens can hope for unity in tim eonnfry and a united 
country is a stronp; country. Uememher al.so that unity m its turn thqicrulH on 
discipline, which is the only means by which a leader can lead and idiective 
action made po 8 sil)lc in any a^rjire^ation of imlhiduals. Liscipline is larfii'ly the 
])i'oduet of habit and training and I hopti therefore tliat in your daily life in the 
Collc[i;eB, both in the classroom ami in the playiua lield, you will realize the 
value and imiiortanco of disc.ijilinc ami c.\XTt your intluemar on the siiie of 
discipline, remembering that tliis quality mak<*.H the diireremui fictwecn a team 
and a collection of players ami between a well-traim'il battalion and an armcil 
mob. In the training ami discipline provided by this Univcr.sity and its Colleges 
you will find the means by which yon will he able to npup yourselves to be 
disciplined, united ami pairiotic citizens of the great ami Hulf-governing Ihirma 
that is to be. j\Iake the best use of your time here ami ho thus prcparwl for the 
great opportunities which are already open to Burmans ami lor the wider 
oiiporl unities in the Dominion Siatus that is to come. Be proud of our country's 
great past and lie I'onrKlenf of licr future wlii-di lies so largely in the hands of 
the coming generations of educated young Burmans 1 da not ihink the Dominion 
Status can be far oil, hut remcniber that politi.-al freedom sm-h as that does 
not come to countries as a gift. We must earn it hv diKcipIine, unity and a 
determination to prove ourselves lit to gc>vera our own country by the highest 
modern standards of government. Ilurma will rc<piirc pcrstuis trained in this 
University to he her StatoBmen, her Ambassadors, her Generals her I'rime 
MinisierH and her tbivernorH. It i.s the result of i-vil rma to he born in a 
subject State and to be able to <io nothing for her, but it is the result of good 
Karma to be born in a subject country iu order to be able to play a noble part 
in her progress to full self-government. 1 have no iloubl that there arc many 
among the present students of this L'niverstty who are destintHl to be great national 
leaders, great statesmen an<l great adminiatratora, or to win renown in the field 
of science, art or literature. <iur future lies iu our own hnmU. As Britain rose 
m the course of the centuncH that have pussetl to a greatnm which Imperial 
Kome could not have conceived, so it may be that our own country in the course 
of the centuries that are to come will rise to a greatness and eminence not conceived 
of by Britain to-day. 



The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Di\ E, Gregory, r* sc., 
(Eeon), Economic Advisor to the Government of India, at the annual Convocation 
of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 21st. December 1939 

I feel very deeply the responsibility which you have placed upon me. “These 
are the times,” wrote that representative eighteenth century Englishman, Thomas 
Paine. These are the times which try men’s souls.” Whilst 1 am speaking 
here, whilst in every part of this country, men and women can go about their 
daily business, whilst the old can rest in the shade, and the young can dream 
and study and nourish their ambitions, the bodies of men, no older, for the 
most part, than you are yourselves, stand as the living rampart between all those 
ideas for which a university stands and the dark foes of destruction. Make no 
mistake and let us like men face the facts. There arc thousands of young 

university men in the armed forces of Great Britain and of France. All that you 

have lived through, they too have lived through — the comradeship (the most 

precious of gifts that a luiiversity can bestow), the clash of mind with mind, that 
intoxicating first contact with knowledge and 'with the thought of all times and 
ages. All that you hope for, they too have hoped for — the right to live, the right 
to distinction. Everything that a university stands for : mutual tolerance, 
comradeship, enlightenment, the development of personality, the chances of place 
and power, were their inheritance, as they are yours, I cannot speak on an 
occasion of this kind, in this hour of destiny, without asking you to bear in mind 
the sons and daughters of the Universities of Great Britain and of France. For 
they, and they practically alone in Europe now since Scandinavia is now 
also threatened, are the inheritors of that noble tradition of humanism which is 
in deathly peril to-day. 

I have lived too much with young students, and know only too well how 

they dislike being talked at, to venture to give you advice, or to propound some 
solemn theme. Instead, if you will bear with me, I would like to try and 
analyse those intellectual forces which, in the two periods of time which lie 
behind me, have _ impinged upon the mind of a student of the Social Services. 
This is one man’s intellectual story : and I do not pretend that it is in any way 
unique, nor that it represents the only pattern which the events of 1910 to 1939 
could have evolved. Bat I think it reveals some problems and those problems, 
if any ordered civilisation survives the present conflict at all, you will have to 
face, whether you will or not. 

The intellectual gods of the days of my youth were H. G. Wells and G. 
Bernard Shaw. FaKhions have changed and 1 suppose, if I were twenty or thirty 
ycais younger, I should reveise the order, Nevertheless, when I entered the 
London Scsiiool of Economics in 1910, that was the order in which I ranged them. 
Like many men of my generation, I had read much of Dickens, a little of 
Thackeray ; as one’s French improved, something of Anatole France ; “Penguin 
Island” and the “Ciods Are Athirst” —that pregnant premonition by a writer of 
genius of the unconscious Avorship of cruelty for its own sake which characterises 
our age— -were, I think, the first two of his books that 1 read. At the London 
School itself, the same stream of thought was represented by Leonard Hobhquse, 
that most tragic of philosophers, since in him the hatred of suffering combined 
with enormous learning, both on the metaphysical and the sociological fields, 
together with an inleiiso interest in the application of philosophy to politics, 
to a view of life in w'hich the harmonious interaction of all social forces constituted 
the integrating clement. “Democracy and Keaction” was the first book of his that 
I had read : I remember it now more because of its passionate repudiation of the 
philosophical idealism of T. D, Green, as applicable to an^ imperfect world than 
because of the local and temporary issues with w'hieh it dealt. One other book 
influenced us all greatly—it was Clraham Wallas’ “Fluman Nature in Politics.” 
It was the precursor, as I think we can all recognise now, of the Freudian and 
“hard-boiled” interpretation of politics, and it is significant that it was written 
by a man who had been one of the founders of the Fabian Society and whose 
first great literary success had been the life of Francis Place, the philosohical 
tailor of the Napoleonic wars, the associate of the great Eadicals of that age, and 
who, therefore, had he been alive, would have been the predestined opponent of 
irrationalism iu politics, the significance and importance of which Graham Wallas 

93 
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had insisted upon. One other in telle- dual innuonee T mn‘;f. menlion ai this 
I was iiidueneed by a now laiyely foriioUcii, hut, neverthehsq, ] still think, 
a "^reat writer, W. Hale White, jrencrallv kn.)wu as Mark Knthi'rfonl-the 
embodiment of spinnzistio learnin'i:,_()f non-eonfonnisl ^ideali-.in, of radn-al politics, 
uso an Americanism -of reaction to ‘"small-tnwn’* middlc-chi^s narrowness 
and nervousness and respect ahiliiy. Freud, on the one hand. Sinclair Lewis on the 
other matA-nitled in the post-War twenties all that Craham Wallas and Hale White 
had said in the pre-War era. I dare say that if 1 had been a few yeai". oMcr 1 
discovered a literary voice which couihiucd all ihes-* ih'ims _ even more ctlcc.tively, in 
the person of George Gissimr. Dut. I am itrvini to _ <1- Tiiic not tlie, littwary and 
])hilosophical history of an a'j;e, hut- one man’s (‘xyricii.-c. And that man's expe- 
ricncc was associated with that of others hy the fa-u, that a eonimou tradition lay 
behind the intellectual exi'crien -es of the men 1 Iia-.e mentioned. That exponeacu 
was the humanistic tradition of the nincleenth century. 

That humanist iradithm expressed itself in tin* iieMs of eeon.>mics and politics, 
by a series of phenomena the universality of wlii-li^ requires almo:.! tm e.lbrt of the 
will to recall. Over the whole ran/c of cuuiitric', atDucd hy tha* tradition, ihero 
w^cre representative institutions, free speech and jicnlom of m>ivcmcnt. It was 
possible to move over a larcjo part of Europe, without a pa-q>i)rt : tlie was still 

absorhint^ round about a miUh)u emi.eirauls cverv year. Iv-'iiiomi'-ally, the volume 
of international trade was Lf;rowin}i: with every d*‘c:ui-, and thoujh tin re were tarills, 
their level was, in the li^ht of ]irest‘nt. levels, ^'‘di.-iou~ly low. 'Die international 
movement of goods was sustained hy a vast : moveun-nt. of iht.-mus and «»f eapital 
the gold standard kept the price-level of all the. nations of the Western Woild aiul 
their Overseas connexions in fair eorrespoiideiiec. It was, in fa-’t, as well as in idea, 
a largely unified world. 

It is true that on the fringe.s of the countri-'s of the humanist tradition- in the 
Balkans, Russia and in South Ameiica, such settled chcjiti-ms of Immau lilx'rly 
and freedom of entcri>risc did not obtain. Even within tim e-mtiues of Wuslern 
Europe, ugly traces of an opposite way of life were at tunes reveal. G the Drevfus 
affair, for instance, whii'h showed the stnmth of ra.-ial leclnq- in tlie, most cultured 
peoples of Continental Europe, frorcl and the Syndicalist Movement were another 
Bvmptom which was neglected : as^ I have already suv-.t'^te.l, Graham Walls was 
tfie precursor, in the sphere of polities, of the Ptnicter \icw of human nature which 
was later to be expounded by Freud. But the failure of the yi'Ui'ra'iou whi.-h was 
young when the Great War of IDtO Imike out. to read the .‘-^torm-.ivuals Ls siguilicaut,. 
Why was not more notice taken of them? Because, as 1 su-z/est, tliat genenuion 
was nurtured in a generous tradition and the institutions in which that tradition 
was embodied wwked. If we were blind, as ^ Home tlunk we w'cre, it was not 
because we shut oiir eyes and tolerated a elariug contra liction between nii)iearanee 
and reality. The pragmatic sanction of William , lames, appli«‘d to in.sii tut ions, 
gave them a certificate of valitiity. Tlu* welfare of the world, in terms of material 
welfare, and in terms of human liaiq.iiie.ss, w'as visibly <m the iucn^'ist'. Nothing, 
in the onward march of cveiils. seemed to eoinraiU.’t the liope that in the eimrsc of 
time the turbulent fringes of the outer world would imt lic.-onm ussimilated to the 
central tradition. There was no reason why any of ns sliould not suh.-.criiie to the 
closing words of the book in which the as yet, uiidi.-iilu'^iiUM-.l 11. G. Wells f)f the 
opening years of the presiuit century e.\J>ri•s^ed tlie lm]»<‘— -I think it was in “Muukiml 
ill the Making”— that some future gmieratum (I do not {piote the {x\nct phrase) 
would seize this planet “as a sculptor lakes his murlile and hliapcH it hotter than 
all our dreams.” 

The first World War came and shattered these dehisiouH, Let us lie clear and 
see exactly whai. it warn that the VJM-iy War dhl. 'i'o what oMeut, and in what 
way, were wo dcludetl ? I snggi^st that the per- War generation t<M>k the strength 
of its own convictions as a measure of the uniuirsality of tin* itleas which (amsti- 
tiitod the intellectual side ot a comjK)niid of beliefs, feelings and faiths. Tin* unsiib- 
dued “outer fringe” of which I have just spoken (as 1 think we can now all see, in 
the light of the “Bhadow War” of and even more in the liLdit of actual 

hostilities) was not a shrinking margin of acknowIiKigcd error, not some vestigial 
remains of an outrun body of thought and way of life. It was, in hud, the express- 
ion of the way of life of jiooplcs and communiticH nntouchc<i by the humanist 
tradition. It is clear, now, that neither the tradition of the Roman imperhim, nor 
the infiuence of the all-embracing Catholic Church, neither the enlightenment of New- 
tonian Science nor the triumphant march of technology, have modified certain innate 
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and psycho-physiological approaches to the problems of existence. The Hitlerian 
Third Empire has illuminated these facts for the last seven years : but the blind 
cannot see and the deaf cannot hear. It has required the actions of the heirs of the 
tradition of Marx and of Lenin to make these points clear. I will state the inferen- 
ces in a monent. 

I do not pretend that I was immune from the intellectual follies of my 
generation. Faithful to the tradition which we had inherited, believing with all our 
hearts that the War of 1014-lS was the “War to end War,” we attacked the Treaty 
of Versailles, worked with all our hearts for a reconciliation with Germany and 
wasted, as it now seems to me, our emotions, our energy and our money (of which 
wo most of us had very little) for ends which were self-defeating. They may be 
right who still assert that had a more generous peace been made with Germany, 
Hitler would never have risen to place and power. I confess I used to share this 
opinion : I confess also I no longer share it. For, looking back upon the twenty- 
one years between 1918 and 1939, what is -the dismal and disconcerting factor 
which stands out ? I have tried to explain that before 1914 there was a received 
tradition, which was adjusted to and embodied in, actual institutions, though there 
was an “outside fringe” of opposition. But in the last twenty-one years the position 
has deteriorated inasmuch as the received tradition itself has been unable to main- 
tain its own inner logical consistency even in that area of the world which emerged 
triumphant from the World War and which was not, therefore, exposed to those 
psychological forces which, on a short-nm interpretation of the post-War situation, 
forced Germany upon the path which has led to the present war. 

I will select two illustrations of this failure of the humanist tradition to 
maintain itself. The first is the breakdown of the League of Nations : the second 
the failure to arrive at any ]-)ositivc result of the two International Economic Con- 
ferences, one of which preceded, the other of which followed, the great depression of 
19J9-30. These failures are intimately connected with one another. Let us make all 
allowance for the proximalc causes of failure, the principal element being the fear 
of the smaller nations, of the consequences to themselves of intervention. But, in 
the main, the League has broken down, not because, as some of the opponents of 
the IjCaguG urge, it did nothing, but because it attempted unsuccessfully to apply 
saiKitioiis against Italy— it was thereafter that it ceased to command any true 
fillegiancc. But what was that lack of success itself due to ? Surely to the 
unwillingness of the member states to adhere to the principle which is involved in 
any such (‘()ncc])t as a League, a willingness to subordinate national interests, so 
called, to the wklcr interests of the ^ world order. International peace is possible 
only on three pre-suppositions : one is that of a balance of forces so nicely adjusted 
from time to time that no side will risk a conJlict. The present War again illus- 
tnitcs the futility of reiving on a balance of forces as an ultimate guarantee of 
])cacc. Secondly, it is i^ossible to achieve peace by the emergence of one great power 
in a ])Ositinii to dominate the rest — of that I shall have a word to say in a moment. 
Lastly, it is possilile to guarantee ])cace by adherence to a common idea : that no 
partic.ular issue can transcend the interests of the world order as a whole. In the 
last resort, that involves the acceptance of a certain philosophy of politics and the 
failure of the League is due to the unwillingness of the League State to accept 
this truth. 'Fluiy were willing enough to accept the League, they were not willing 
to accept the philosophy which alone would have made the League an eflicient 
instrument of peace. 

The danger that civilisation would collapse owing to a refusal of statesmen to 
face the nccesHil,y for a thorough-going x>hiloBopliy in regard to the relation between 
states goes back to the very beginning of the liberal movement of the nineteenth 
ccnt,ury. Oobden and Bright were non -interventionists and some of their radical 
followers were not even prepared to limit national sovereignty to the extent of 
coiicliuling trade-agreements. What prevented the logical difliculty which the 
countries of the humanistic tradition now find themselves facing from being earlier 
realised V Why was it possible to reconcile nationalism and unlimited sovereignty 
with the hope of universal iicacc ? For two reasons : Because in the nineteenth 
century it was assumed that in freeing nations and making them self-determinate, 
they would adopt a policy in international affairs which would be pacific and 
lake account of the rights of others. And why was it expected that they would 
do this ? Because it was believed that, in suite of unlimited national sovereignty, 
the economic interpenetration of the world by means of free trade, the free 
movement of capital and the free movement of human beings, would prevent the 
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clash of national interests from ever arising Bo(h tliose promist?R wore nnstnken 
and that brings me to the economic^ failures of (he last two (lecadcs. JlerQ 
affaiii there are proximate causes. The Icj^itimate desire of the ai:ricultural areas 
of the world to assist the process of transition towards more l)alauccd conditions 
is one of them. The pressure of unemployment explains the resort to intensified pro- 
tectionism in the industrial states. Hut just as in the sphm-e of political thoii|>-ht, there 
arc deeper lyiiij? causes. I have already explained that self-determination in politi(*s 
is not identical with a liberal view of international politics : T am afraid that tlic 
economic expression of the anti-intcrnational ])oint of view in economics is the 
doctrine of self-sulliciency in its cruder manifestations. It is because people have 
already preferred, in their heart of hearts, ^nins to butter that they _ nrjic Hacrifiecs 
of social welfare in the name of suHieieucy. Hut it is a doctrine \\hieh is the 
ne<mtion of economic liberalism, which sees in the interchan.u-e_ of the jiroducts 
of ° different areas, one of the indispeusablc means of rcdiu-in^ the inecpialities 
in the satisfaction of human needs which miuht otherwise pfu-sist for ever. In a 
world free from the fear of War, scli‘-snlllci(‘ncy would be seen to lie wliat it 
actually is— a denial that co-operative action in the si>here of economic, relations 
can benefit all the co-operators. 

There is, I admit, one special reason why the trend towards economic 
isolationism is popular at the present time. Mankind at i)res(‘nt is obsessed hy 
the idea that the golden age of opportunity lies in the past --that we must hamper 
and restrict because otherwise producers will lack markef.s. ^y^th a declining 
world population, it is argued, where can the goods he sold '! (Marxian ]iropaganda 
on the subject of the causes of War, I may say in passing, has contrilmted not a 
little to the spread of this delusion, baaed ou the i^Iurxian ease on an utterly false 
analysis of the nature of profits.) Hut this special reason a-ain is iniii<>ativi‘ of decay of 
liberal thought. It is easy enough to sliow that (he ulea of a limited economic Dniverse is 
utterly erroneous— that the poimlation of many countries is inereusing and not 
decreasing and that one can as easily expand consumption by raising the standard 
of life per capita as one can by increasing the number of mouths to be fed. It is 
not the difficulty of disposing of such preposhTous doctrines whiidi alarms me— it is 
the fact that those who hold them and use them as instnimcnts of policy arc 
unaware that they arc inconsistent with the scheme of hfc which, in othm* respects, 
they purport to support. If such itleas gain cretiencc ami hecomi', as they have 
increasingly become, the basis of policy, the humanisiic way of life is doomed. 

Does it follow, then, that w'C must expect a collapse of all orderly existence ? 
Not at all : there is an alternative, but it is one whi^-h not t-vervoiie will welcome. 
For, as I pointed out above, tliere is an nlternativi^— it ust-d to be cidhsl “imperialism” 
—I shall now call it the “totalitarian solution.” Strife lu tlm international sphere 
(and in the economic sphere a.s well) would cease if the pos'^ibility of conflict were 
eliminated by the dominance of one ]iowcr over all the rest- imj»osmg its philosophy, 
using its armed might, enforcing its own economic solutions. Those who find in 
peace as such the highest end, will peihaps lie satisfied -. and such an cm)>ire might 
well endure, as the (rcrnmiis boast the Third Kcmh will endure, for a Uunisaiul 
years. But it means the death, perhaps for over, of the humanistij’ ideal, hecauso 
it solves the luoiilem of harnuiny, not hy the conriliation of dificrent view-points, 
by the elimination of all hut imc.^ And llum, as it secm.s to me, those who deny 
that the present conilict of ideidogies are, as they have ahvnys been, profoundly 
wrong, The })resent War couhl only have hiipjamed hecuuse there is no agreement 
as to the fundamental ordering of the world’s affiurs. Ihit it is not a conflict for 
subduing the ‘fringe” of civilisation as we fondly ihoimhi in IbM, in which victory 
IS only a question of time and after wiiich the millcnium will necesHarily dawn, 
lor the period after 1‘Jll) has wc*akciiod the humane tradition and strengthenod the 
forces of the totahtanun point of view. If the Western World wins in the field, 
let us hope that on this {X’casioii it will not make the vif'tory barren by a further 
sacrmcc of its own ideologi<*al slandpoint. How to avoid tins sacrifu'c i how to win 
m the realm of the human soul as well as on the battlefield is the iiroblem which 
we will hi^ve to face, if not thi.s year, at any raUj in the course (>f the next few 
years. And if victory on the field be not achieveil, the proidem still remains, but 
the solution will then be one which I shudder to contemplate. 
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The conception of history has changed greatly even during my own life time. 
The world was once thought of as a vast arena where a few great men. monarchs 
and^ their counsellors, warriors, priests and prophets, guided and directed the 
destinies of common men. This conception no doubt had in part its origin in a 
social system now past or passing, but today an almost perverse delight seems to 
be taken in destroying reputations which were once held in honour, and that by 
methods as vulgar as the name which contemporary slang has given to the process 
itself. The task of the historian is now thought to be the apprehension and 
analysis of vast elemental forces, climatic, geographic or economic, which compel 
mankind inexorably along a predestined road ; while those who would have figured 
as great men in an earlier epoch are seen as puppets or marionettes, jerked Mther 
and thither by agencies which they may dimly perceive but cannot hope to control. 
The emergence of the masses as a political force, the elevation of democracy from 
a political expedient into a moral principle, and the growth of scientific knowledge, 
have enlarged and made more sensitive the historian's vision, and statesmen them- 
selves have at times been not unwilling to impute resi^onsibility for their own 
failures to the operation of conveniently discovered natural laws. 

There is something to be said for both of these conceptions, but the real truth 
seems to lie midway between them. In any historical situation id is possible always 
to distinguish two sets of factors : the first, the elemental forces, whatever they 
may be, dominating or restricting all human activity ; and the second, the free 
will of individuals and groups which is, it is true, conditioned in many respects by 
those forces, but which in its turn is able to intensify or moderate them, and even 
harness them for the general good. The relative importance of these sets of factors 
varies from age to age. There are times when the human race appears to be flung 
hither and thither as by some catastrophic eruption of nature, so that the ideas of 
free will and self-determination appear a mockery ; but at others man appears still 
as master of his fate and able still to exercise a decisive influence upon the course of 
events. This is especially the case at those critical periods which recur from time to 
time in the history of the world. There are moments w'hen mankind seems to 
come to croBS-rouds and there pauses, ignorant or uneerl.ain which path he is 
going to take. At these times the forces of which I have spoken as impelling him 
in one direction or the other are so nicely balanced that no one can say which 
will ultimately proA'ail ; and for a space of time, sometimes for a period of years, 
at others perhaps only for a few days, the march of events appears to be suspended 
until something occairs which tilts the balance one way or the other. It is at such 
times that the human will may be decisive ; and, just as a vast and complicated 
picc-e of machinery may be set in motion by the pressure of one man’s hand, 
{)ccause the equipoise is so exactly adjusted, so the determination of a single 
individual or group may give the advantage to one set of forces, and history 
resumes its march in one direction and not in the other. Thus it is that men are 
sometimes able to afiect for good or ill not only their own generation but the 
fortunes of generations still unborn, and awful then is the responsibility which they 
assume or which is thrust upon them. 

The history of (Jermany since the middle of the last century illustrates what 
I have said. In the fifteen years immediately preceding the Austrian war of 1SG6, 
parliamentary liberalism in rrussia was holding its own and even making headway 
against the authoritarian tradition represented by the army and the landed aristo- 
cracy. The contemporary observer might well have supposed that Prussia was 
destined to develop along the same lines as Great Britain ; and if Bismarck had 
not been victorious in his struggle with the Prussian I’arliament in 1BG2, the 
Germany of Goethe might have sup]>laated the Germany of Frederick the Great. 
An era of peace and co-oi)eratioii with other nations might then have followed, 
instead of an era of aggressive nationalism and war. But the whole force of 
Bismarck’s powerful intellect and iron will were thrown into the scale against the 
progressive iiartics ; he liad his way, and for throe generations Europe has paid 
the price in blood and treasure. 

Has not India of to-day entered a period when she too is standing at the 
cross-roads, and when in her case also the forces which will determine her future 
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history seem Btill to be evenly balanced ? Pome of them make for peacetul do- 
velopment, for lier own polilk-ul and spiritual evolution. Others make for division 
and civil strife and for the sterility and hal■rennc^s whi.-h they en'o-nd(M\ is faced 
with the nceessity for finding; a fioliitioii not only for the jTt.hlem of her relations 
with Great Britain hut ‘also for the proldem of her own domestic 
ditferenees ; and because of the cquii>oisc of torces I caiinot_ doulit that in India 
also the human will aiui human charaeder will prove dt*i'ihi\e ,in the ultimate 
determination of the path which she is to take. 

These are delicate matters to discuss and not Ions! lor oni' uUo has Iht* liononr 
to hold my present ollice, hut dctatdiment from politieai stiifo somelimos assists in 
brinynj' things into another perspective. 

I see two pictures before me. I sec my own cojmtry, inhal)ifcd }iy a united 
and homogeneous people, whose island home has ('uahlcd them to pursue tluiir 
constitutional devedopment with little or no interference from without, who solved 
the problem of domestic, unity two hundred ami tif.y years aco and who during 
the last two hundred years have been undisturbed by rebellion or mvil tumult, unima- 
ginative pcrhai)8 by reason of tludr insular position in their rcl.itinjis with foreign 
lands, falling sometimes into grievous error --aud country has not ? hut with 

a strain of high idealism persisting through all their i>nli*it'.-, pa'-^ionafej Io\ers of 
liberty and eagerly desiring that others too shouM learn liow to achieve it and 
enjoy its blessings ; eonscions of a great work tlone in India, Init rccojni/.ing that 
the time must come when India assumes control ol her own ih'stinic'. ; who, warned 
by the past distractions of India and the rntdanclioly Hpc-iacJe of Knropc to-day, 
seek to discern that concordad which will be the sign for iclimpii.wliing a }.’t)Vf'rn- 
ment so long held in trust. I see on the other .«idc a vast snb-contii!cnt„ inhabited 
by proud and ancient peoples, with a history and civili/.ition jis old as tiiat of any 
of the peoples of Kuro]' 0 , gifted and^ sensitive, who, having^ chmely observed 
the political doctrines tauglil and practised by the peo]4c td tijaaii Ihitaiu, liave 
now sought to follow what seemed to them so exiadlent au example ; who with 
the growth of the national spirit and conscious of great intcll-' 'lual powers, irc(, at 
the least suggestion of foreign rule, no matter lunv the nih* and wiiiuher it 

be beneficent or harsh ; who, looking artlently forwunl ti> the fnljllmcnt. of their 
desires, sec with dismay a sort of diHintegratioii of that iiallunal unity which had 
seemed to them so sure and so pcrniunciit. 

These are the two pieturos as T see them, Bt-xJiaps you will ‘f'c them dilicren- 
tly, but in the main I am ]ierHuaded that the outlme*? me c-uicet. And this is the 
thought which they liring into my inind : how clnsely does the pni-pose of nim 
country approximate to the ambition of the other and how small a space* is it. 
which seems to fiO{>arate the two I (’an it be that the <ht!ercncr.s bctwiaai them arc 
no more than diilercnces of method 

The long iieriod during whic.h the two rountrie,« have been a'^'-'n.-iat«‘«i Ims seen 
many changes, imt j»erhaiis none more ]»rofo\uul or hi. niti.-ant than in tin* new 
conceptioms both oi democracy and of international relathm'^. 'i'lie tuhk confronting 
this generation is to devise a political {ixpression for this uncxami-led metanmrphosiH, 
and to discover a fonu of eonstilulion mtHpmte at onen to tlie idealism of the tilings 
and to the strains that the government of m immense a c«mntry must inevitiihiy 
impose. With such great issnrs pending, ami with deei^iitUH to Im* taken ulleetlng 
the life of the ])COpIes tif India for many generatious to «'oiue, what ean )»e morn 
fitting in these hallH devoted to Huuly ami rce-farch than to stand 
aside for a moment from current controversies, and to seek in the c.\{teiiem-e of 
other countries, wlien they too have been called upon to t Ian fh liheuately and 
afresh their political life, c(»un.-el and guidance in that iimht tliihtOiU of nrls” the 
construction of the framework of a r'tale ? This may often be a im>re nnlnmm 
task than to govern the h^tale when made ; and the arts appin}»riate to the one 
arc informed by lirinciph-H dillerent from those, nppnvpriaie to the other. For a 
cpiifititution is an instrument intended iiermanenily to rei/ulatn the relatiims between 
citizen and citizen and between citizens and the State. It is not like nn ordinary 
piece of legislation ; for it prescribes itself the method whereby the future laws of 
the State are to be made or altered. 

It is of the GBsenec of a clemocralie eonstitulion (ami 1 am concernJHl with no 
other) that ultimately, and after full discussion and deliberation, the ttipuhir will shall 
prevail ; and no more effective political expedient has yet betn <Uscovercd to 
achieve this result than that of counting votes. But it remains a i>olitical esfxKlicnt 
and is not to be elevated into a moral principle, The democratic machine would 
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scarcely be workable without majority decision in some form ; but it works because 
those whom it may affect arc content to live under it, and they will only be content 
when they are coniident that the expedient will not be employed to do them 
injustice, and because the majority of today may Imcome the minority of tomorrow. 

These cojisidcrations cannot however apply to the constitutional instrument 
itself, which can only be based upon a general agreement. The idea of the social 
contract is no doubt a fiction, but the philosophers who expounded it had at least 
grasped the truth that a ]iolttical society, if it is to have a chance of life, must originate 
in the common a>^recmont of those who compose it. I speak of a society self- 
contained and self-governing ; for history can provide examples enough of societies 
of another kind which liave existed for long periods, perhaps even for centuries, 
when held together by a strong hand, whether domestic or foreign. But a 
self-contained and self-governing State cannot survive if the elements which 
compose it are unwilling bed-fellows. The strains and stre.sses which a compulsory 
partnership sets up will in the end prove fatal. The world is strewn with the 
ruins of paper constitutions which failed because they ignored this simple truth ; 
and many of the evils of Europe to-day have arisen from the creation of States with an 
artificial unity, where a facade of constitutional safeguards and the butress of solemn 
guarantees have served, if only for a time, to conceal the hollowness of the internal 
structure- A constitnlion is not to be drafted on assumption, for in so vital and funda- 
mental a matter the results of one false step are incalculable. Let a constitution be made 
it is sometimes said, and in the sunshine of our content all differences will vanish 
like the morning mists. Bo too the unwilling bride may be persuaded that the 
affection which she does not feel will follow marriage. Sometimes it may ; but 
it is docs not how disastrous to the union are the consequences and how 
irretrievable. 

To urge that general agreement is a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a successful constitution is not to put obstacles in the way of agreement. It is 
the begining of wisdom, for it points out the first and cardinal step which must 
be taken; and thus we arrive at the next question, how is this agreement to be 
secured, or, if already existing, to be ascertained ? Different countries have made 
trial of ditfereni methods, and I am aware that at the present time many peo})le 
in India feel a special attraction to the method known as the Constituent Assembly. 

I lore my Ihcme comes so close to current politics that even before an academic 
audience I hesilale to do more, than record the principal instances where Constituent 
Assemblies have been couvokod and tested. But I may be permitted at least 
to make tins observation. The Constituent Assemblies, elected on a wide franchise, 
which have sought to combine the seeming of unity among diverse elements with 
tiio writing of the new constitution itself, have not always had a hapjiy result, 
'flic Const it iionl. Assembly after the French Revolution ended in committees of 
public safety, iu Napoleon, and in twenty years of war. The experiment repeated 
sixty years later ])rodiiccd another Napoleon, w'ar and a disastrous defeat. Of the 
<}erman National Assembly at Frankfurt in ISIS, an English historian has written : 
“It was ])atriot.ic, ambitions, laborious, quick to resent foreign injuries, solicitous 
to extend (Jermaii ])Owei’, and notable as having created the original nucleus of 
a (lermaii navy. After elaborate discussions cliaraclerizcd by a high seriousness it 
produced a democratic constitution for united Germany, of which there was no 
feature more valuable than a long array of scrupulous provisions for the protection 
of personal liberty. Yet its work was in vain. It is one of the tragedies of 
modern history that this Assembly, launched on a vast surge of national enthusiasm, 
was unable to accomi)lish its Bclf-ai)pointcd task, and that the union of Germany 
was ac'hioveil, not by the give and take of Farliamentary argument, but by the 
blood and iron of civil and foreign war.” The constitution produced by the 
Assembly at Weimar in 1019 did not even survive to be extinguished by the 
present war, but had died long since. The Russian Constituent Assembly, elected 
in 1017 by the votes of 45 million people, met only once. The Bolshevik minority 
withdrew after the refusal of the Assembly to discuss a Bolshevik declaration. 
The Assembly proclaimed Russia to be a Democratic Federative Republic and then 
adjonnuid ; but before the day appointed for the second sitting the Boviet Executive 
Committee had decreed its dissolution and their soldiers barred all approaches 
to the place where tlie Assembly should have met. 

The French National Assembly did indeed produce a constitution on paper, 
but it failed and was succeeded by a dictatorship, because, intoxicated with 
theory, it took no account of realities. Its nineteenth century successor repeated 
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the error a.ul ^uftored the same eonsequenecrf. The (hM-maii AssemhlieB of 1818 
Iru] ]<)T) were ncather of them stron- enouuli to i»ersuade or inahler heir discordant 

detenniued from the 1 rst that the ItusBiaii 
Assembly should he extinenished at the earliest moincnl, and that the \m11 of the 
minority shonld prevail. 

IW way of contrast, it is prolitahle to look at the procedure adoi>ted for the 
mirnose of brin-iim into existence the coustilutums of ( anada Australia and 
5 nth \frica. In Canada the idea of a fedeial constitntinn had been familiar 
for many years before the Ihitish Nonh Ameiica Act ; but the s.-heme which 
finally issued in the Act oricinated m i^td at a cnnieicnce of Mimsters from the 



aml the Act boi-ame law in IbilT. in Australia a bcderal t ntiuciUMih very limUcd 
powers had been set up by Siatule as lon.e; ui-o as Wy and thc idei of federation 
had never lacked support. At. a (Vmferonce heUl in >Ndncy m each Australian 

State sent delc«>ales and passed a numher of nsulutiojis. In IN) > a rremicrs’ 
conference aercod that ten delegates elected ))y the electors ,.f ca.-h Slate should 
meet to draft a constitution, to be afterwards subinitu-d to a relercndnm iii 
each The Convention met in IN)? and drafbN a ccnstitutioii which after 
consideration by the ditlerent parliaments was finally .•omplded in 1N>8 and 
submitted to a rcforendiim in eai‘h 8tato\ The draft was considered by 
another rremiers' conference which stiggcstcd amendments for the purpose 
of meeting criticisms ; and after discussions wiih the Hritish (lovernment 
an Act was introduced, whhh became law in_ in South Africa 
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the earlier discussions on federation came to an cMid with tiie di.sannexation 
Transvaal, and it was not until after the South .xiii-an War of 
once more ' became a living issue. It was forced on South Africa by eci 
causes, arising from the existence of four oo-tcrmiuous mdcpcmhuit govern 
two of them xviihout sea frontiers, with a European pt>pula(ion extnmudy si: 
proportion to the vast areas which it inhabited. In a iiailway ami C 
ConfereneG agreed to recommend tliat delegates should l)e appointed U 

Federal Constitution ; and a convention of thirty-three debyates upiunnted 

purpose met later in the same year. The draft (‘onstitmitm ultimately agreed upon 
was for a Union, and not a Federation, of South Africa ; ami in this form it was 
submitted to and''a]iprovcd by the Parliameats of three States and by a referendum 
in the fourlih ; and the !8omh Africa Act be<-ame law in I'.inP. Here, tlnm, are 
three constitutions which became law' and are still in Hucei'ssful oiieration. They 
have been amended since they were made, hut in no fumhuneiitui re.spect, and they 
continue generally to enjoy the eoniUIenee of the peoples fur whom they were 
designed." Tlie important thing to ub.serve is that in each of the throe cascB the 
body wliicli hammered out the scheme consistoil of a very small number of delegates, 
and that though no donlit there were ditUeulties to be overeome, there was no 
organized volume of opinion which either refused to eo-operate or which rw'ordcd 
its dissent from the sciicmc ultimaiely adopted. 

Tn a body of delegates such as I have dcsiTibed, men eomc to know each other 
better, to aiipreciatc the strong points of anotlicr’s ease and to realize the weaker 
points of- their own. The impact of mind uiKm miml has its eflect, and after 
some time (such is the experience of those who ihave taken part in transactions of 
the kind) a sort of corporate sense is born, out of which there may emerge, if not 
a common will, at least a common desire to protlucc resuks. I do not say that 
this always or necessarily happens, but it can and dtMJS hapism, for it is imj)Ott8ible 
for a body of men to labour together with a common ohjeet for any coimiderable 
period of time, without asperities bwoming softened, misunderstandings lessened and 
mutual respect engendered. 


’^Western Australia held a referoudum and joine<l the Fetleration after the 
passing of the Act but before the date of the proclamation bringing the Common- 
wealth of Australia into existence. 




